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riM>rii\ i\r \G v/iNF confLvssoJly at the head of penodical liloraturo, and 
tiu’bi'.st uork of ils kind cxtain, we have deteniiined, on tins the tiustHlay of 
s\iini} Ihuuni to say a few words ri’garding ourschts, and lliai [.oleiit ‘widy, 
our Coiiliibiitors and Ih-adcrs. To at!ein|jt provinj; tluil Uk.in i is superior It 
any jK iiodu’al lli.it iwi r (‘\isicd, would be about as needless-- we were to 
s.‘.y abMird— as to de,|>ioiistiate that the Andes aic ln«hci than Wichnioad Hill, 
tlio Atl.mlie dee|. .Oviiaii the Devil’s Punch Howl, or Lakes Erie, Alitlii»an, and 
Supeiioi, more (‘Xteiisiie than those of Ciiiiiberland. M.n^jzme liteiature, in 
lAindon, was at a low- ebb when we ap]':}aied, sapling in hand, to astound the 
pnhlic. Woiks of tins de.seiijilion — witness the JSiw Monl/ilu — weie mere 
lenpients for the ingenious pulls of extensive bookselling establj.shnieiirs. Their 
talcs weie silly and .senliinenUl — their veise pnJmi^ and naml))-painby — their 
iTiliei^nis Inrelni” and woithless. Not but that there were exceptions, and 
lionourahle ones too, to thi.s rule; for splendid tales, noble poems, admirable 
eiilin^ms, did .it limes .ijipr.ir, ei(*n m the most prosiiejr, l.iekad.iisital, and venal 
of these works — but llmi oener.il cliaraeler was, us we liaie desnibed it, worse 
than nidideient. The reviews ol book*', in partieiiUr, were soeli as biou;;lit the 
eiitir-tr.ide into contempt, and made that aioeation, in whieli Aristotle, lAOUgimis, 
and llie Selile^els i;aiiird iheir renown, sujieilativel) ridiculous. Norway this vile 
system eonfmed In the M.eM/uics ; lor such of the wTtklytfirints as dabbled in 
culn ism, like so many puppies in the wake of ‘*do};s ofa wr^cr breed,” kept 
>elpmif to till* s.iiTie ^ll^|^raeeful tune, till, in the wor'.c llwn lkib)lomsli clamour 
incessantly kept u]), iiglit and wrong were mextricablj confounded ; and the public, 
bamboozled by the confident and smiulianeoiis barking of the venal pack, was 
nttcily at a loss, and knew not wlial to m.ike of the matter. Ealsel ood, when reiter- 
ated with confidence, and fiom lifly diticieiitquartei.s, looks ii^ghl} like truth; and 
pco])le, 111 (lesinte of the evidence of their reason, began to put faith in the as'*eve- 
rations ofsucli oiucli s, believing then opininns on liteiatiiie to be as good us Gospel, 
their aflirmations “ strong as holy wTit.’' Even in the better clasj of periodicals, 
— in the FAhiihurgh Review, for instance, — what stuff has not 'been put forth m ; 
vor. vij. M). xxwM. • n • / 
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^ name of criticism, and'worshipj^ed a^uch by the multitude who bent the 
ee the shrine of King Jeffrey I Look at the small wit Sported by this 
^ Prince of Critics/’ as his admirers dabbed him, against Wordsworth, Southey, 
~ and twenty others, as superior to himself in genius as the noonday July 
I midnight gloom of December 1 Yet all this passed, with the devotees 
Sftc-manarch, for genuine inspiiution. But such days are now gone by : 
[ has been withdrawn from pretenders ; and the bolts shot with such 
film the bow of Ifis critical majesty would now scarcely hurt a pound of 
'"butter. 'JTo inflict damage on true men would require the arrows of Robin Hood 
and fiia^w of Ulysses ; and, Heaven (nows ! Frank was neither ^‘Sherwood’s 
m^ts^'otltlaw,” nor the monarch of Itliaca. If such a work ns the Edinburgh 
was deficient in this particular, infinitely more so were the minor 
periodical shirs. Jeffrey’s publication cut up or praised works not so much because 
they were brought out by this or that publisher, as because they were written by 
a particular author, or took a certain view of political questions , but the 
inferior lights did then, and to a great degree do still, devote themselves to the 
godljss purpose of puffing the wares (sorry ones at best) of a coterie of book- 
sellers, and selling their reputation — if they ever had ary to dispose of — to the 
bibliojiulic majesty of the Colburns and other literary Maecenases of the modern 
Babylon. 

Seeing the degraded state into which Magazine literature had fallen in the 
metropolis — seeing that even the stomachs of Cockneys began to sicken at the 
spoon-meat monthly doled out to them — we took the field, resolved, as far as 
possible, to aiinihdate the existing system, and' introduce a new and healthier 
one '*1 its place. Accordingly, uprose Regina, like tlie Morning Star, upon 
he nations. No prodigies, like those which preceded the birth of Caesar or 
the “ IMaccdonian madman,” heralded her coming. She appeared when least 
expected, without either sound of trumpet or beat of drum. Her avatar was 
most unlike that of Jlrama or Vishnu. Her sober suit of gi^a^ and unpretending 
demeanour promised but little ; and it was only when she opened her mouth in 
the Temple that the people knev. there was the soul of a goddess within her— • 
that a sibyl more potent than that of Delphi stood before them — and that 
henceforth all the muck oracles which affected to give responses to the Great 
City were to lose their credit for ever, — 


“Regina ■ 


Fiinus et iinpcno porabat.” 

Has Regina disappointed the expectations formed by her first public 
appearance? No I On the contrary, we answer that she has exceeded them. 
Till she appeared, Miuiid, wholesome, honest criticism was a thing almost 
unknown in the periodical literature of London. Quackery and pretension 
occupied Its places and ca|)dour was about as much in vogue among our 
reiiewcrs us honesty among thieves, or knee buckles among the Highlanders 
before the Forty-Jive. If we have not been able to put an end to this crying 
evil, we have, at least, taken care to expose it in all its deformity. Wherever 
we found pretension or imbecility, wo have unveiled it with an unflinching hand. 
Some would-be giants we have reduced to the dimensions of pigmies (their proper 
size) : a few monarchy among the reviewers we have taken the liberty of dethroning ; 
besides hermetically sealing the mouths of some scores of literary pretenders, and 
writing them down asses to all eternity. 

Who has accomplished these miracles, who brought about this marvellous 
.change in the aspect of metropolitan periodical literature ? We, Oliver Yorke, 
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Editor of RrczNii. Let no one suppose, lioweV^er, that our work has beJn sii 
easy one, or^anaccompanied with grievances. Not that we care one rushlight 
the nes1« of wasps and hornets we have raised about our ears, or that we‘ value ^ 
tinker’s pipe-stopper the impure herd of servile scribblers, mortified rivals, and — 
castl^ted litterateurs, to whose carcasses we have found it necessary to apply 
tlie knout. Alas, no 1 our cares, our sorrows, our perplexities, have arisen from 
you, and on your account, our weli-belovcd Contupwjtors. 

Tliose who have never enjoyed the felicity of wlbhling the editorial sceptre 
can have but little idea of the hard work such monarchs have in keeping their 
subjects in order — humouring the whimsical, soothing the thin-skinned, an}l 
coercing the turbulent. Of a truth, an edi^r’s crown, though more glorious than 
that of Solomon or the Queen of ^heba, sits not lightly on the head of its wearer ; 
for we can declare safely, that neither Cai;|ists nor Charibs, Carbonari nor Janis- 
saries, were ever such an unruly set of cattle to the respective governments which 
enjoy the happiness of having them fur lieges, as are many of the Contributors 
to Keg IN A.. Even we, who have performed^ our functions gently, and worn our 
blushing honours with mildness unsurpassable — we, who am neither ^iiltan, 
JJashaw, nor Autoci^ — whose heart dissolves into sorrow at any thing bordering 
on distn^ss, even as tlie summer misb- melt into ram — we, the just, the generous, 
and the good — we, Oliver Yorke, the Sovereign of IIegina, and the envy of 
editors over the face of the globe, — are not exempted from the curse which seems 
inseparably attached to our dignified office. Little more than two years have 
elapsed since vfc entered on the management of the best of Magazines, and if 
we were to slump, as our good friends and neighbours the Scotch say, all the 
vexations wc have encountered during tliat period into one mass, it would far 
exceed m bulk all that we have encountered in the previous portion of our 
existence. Nor is it fools alone who give us such annoyance ; for clever men 
— or what is better, men of talent — or better still, men of genius — a*! if inspired 
with the most drabolical designs against our peace, have in many cases leagued 
themselves with the blockheads, resolved, as it were, to drive us mad, or render 
our situation so irksome as to make us give it up in a fit of disgust. Now, 
this is too bad. Is it not sufficient that wc peruse every month, with a patient 
perseverance which Eldon or Job himself could not have surpassed, huiidicds of 
communications, good, bad, and iudiflereut ? Is it not enough that we judge 
according to the best of our capacity, surveying what comes before us w'Jtli 
impartial eyes — retaining with delight what seemeth to us excellent in its kind, 
and rejecting with bitterness ofheart, and most unwillingly, whatsoever appeareth 
to our judgment unworthy of being embalmed in the pages of that work (immortal 
as the undying amarandi) over which we so unworthily preside. Yet all our 
good intentions, all our impartiality, industry, honest zeal, and desire to be just 
unto all men, avail us nothing. Contributors are continually rising up in rebellion 
against our decisions, the soundness of which they disp;^te with a pertinacity of 
purpose truly alarming ; and no sooner do we succeed ii^ extinguishing the con- 
flagration in one part, than out breaks another equally appalling and difficult to 
subdue. 

Passing by, as unworthy of notice, that incorrigible and not small body of 
correspondents, who, unhappily for themselves, and still more so for us, come 
under the denomination of Blockheads, we shall |jiy a word to the mone 
reasonable portion of our friends — to those who have a sufficiency of'good 
sense and correct feeling to be satisfied tliat no affront or wrong of any kind 
is offered to them, when it is our painful duty to return their communications. 
Unpleasant this duly always is, and certainly the most u.q)leasant connected 
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viitli^the editorial profession-^ but with all its manifold disagreeablenesses ^o 
oin a wbrd), it must be grappled with boldly, else a Magazine, instead of being 
^ 4 receptacle of what is excellent in writing, becomes a repository of all taanner 
“^f ctulness, absurdity, and trash. The editor must not only know what is good 
in Itself,, but act boldly up to his knowledge, rejecting whatever deserves such a 
fate with llhadanianthian sternness of purpose, regardless of all personal feelings 
towards the author, however distinguished he may be in the republic of letters. 
We say however dhtingtdshiil, for the ablest men often do the most stujiid things; 
and we can declare with a safe conscience, that from some of our best writers 
we hAve received articles which, for w'orthlessness, niiglit dis))ute the palm with 
the lucubrations of any third-rate scribbler of the Modern Athens, or pcnny-a-line 
man in the whole empire of Cockney-land — articles which might draw forth tears, 
not from the eyes of angels alone, but jrom the optics of asses — and which, did 
we not know from whence they came, we should lay to the dour of some incor- 
rigible blockhead, smitten with an incurable cacoetheg gcrihendi, and worthur far 
than even the dullest of the dull to figure as prime hero in the heroics of the 
Duncit^i, Often ha\e we sighed ami wondered, and sighed again, at the articles 
sometimes sent us by some of our first-rate men of genius. it! if we 

do not lliink the knaves aie phiying upon us, and trying how far they can cram 
arrant stupidity down our throat, and make it pass for inspiration. Instead of 
their wonted champagne, they try to deluge us with stale small-beer ; and when 
we begin to kick at this new and most contemptible beverage, why, they affect 
to fume and fret, abusing us up lull and down dale, and swearing, after the 
manner of Peter in tlic Talc of a Tub, that what they have sent us is excellent 
lupior, and must on all account be bolted off by ourselves and readers. After 
all, however, these men are not the w'orst to manage. Let them write, at times, 
as bddly as possible, yet they cannot for llieir souls wTite themselves down 
blockhcad.s« They arc still lions, clothed for a while in the signs of asses ; and 
though the roar is temporarily suspended in the bray, we never ’doubt that in a 
short lime it Aill growl forth in mngtufti^cnt thunder, and shew the energies of 
the glorious animal from wlience it cai f. Dull, stupid, drowsy articles, sent us 
by men of genius, we never, thciefore, hesitate in returning to their authois. 
To be sure, we seldom do tins without cncouiUtriiig a huriicanc worse than 
those which swamped Palinurus, and sent to the bottom the biscuits, ham, and 
butter, as recorded in Don Juan — a tempest as if the spheres were falling together, 
and all the Cods of Olympus engaged in immortal combat. Hut on the back of 
tliis storm comes a calm ; and ilouting on the breast of the calm, as floats the 
majestic swan on the Lake of Geneva, straiglitway appears, with all its bravery on, 
A SPLEN DID AU'i icLF. for the pagcs of Keoina. Indeed, wc are always rejoiced 
when a man of sterling talent sends us an article very bad, or even just bad 
enough to insure its rejection ; because we know, to a dead certainty, that it is 
'the forerunner of a splendid one, the dull thunder-laden cloud is frequently 
tlie harbinger of an autqncious day. On the contraiy, wc are always annoyed 
when we receive from such a man a succession of merely respectable, or goodish, 
articles — such as we can just admit, and no more. In this case, wc sometimes 
reject a communication, although not in itself to be sneezed at — and which 
would have been perfectly acceptable under different circumstances — for the 
purpose of putting our fijend upon his mettle, and making him do something to 
astonish the world, and turn all other periodicals yellow with envy. We thus 
succeed in getting the golden thoughts that drop from his pen, the genuine 
mintage of his brapfi ; and have, perhaps, in a month or two, the pleasure of 
SMing some highly resjiectable papers, rejected by us on the above sagacious 
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principle, figtiring away in the pages of Blaekv^od, the New Monthb/y the 
Metropolitan^ — or perhaps in TaWe Edinburgh — or even as far north as the 
Aberdeep, Since we commenced our work, we have seen at least half a score of 
good tales, and twice as many pieces of not indifferent poetry, sent us by mpii-^ 
of genius, and refused as above, adorning the pages of the Keepsake and Litcrarp 
Souveniry to the no small renown of these annual offspring of Frederic Mansell 
Reynolds and Alaric Attila Watts — first flunkey in •!.€ lower world of literature, 
as Lord Byron dubbed that stupidest of Goths. ^ 

The genuine blockhead is much harder to manage than the man of talent, 
full as the latter is of all manner of i 'parole irritability and whim. For his 
choler we have a safety-valve in the splendid article elicited by the rejection of 
the dull one, but for the blockhead the case is utti^rly hopeless. Reject him as 
you may, and he still slicks in the mud. The power of duliicss is so omnipotent 
over his ‘^pericranium of lead,” that all 'the powers of eastigation, whether by 
nettles, cat-o’-nine-tails, or knout, will not dislodge it from its abode. The poor 
devil IS utterly and incurably dull and stupid ; — yet, with all this, his ambition 
is lai'ge. He would fain climb Parnassus, and squat his conUhnned corporation 
upon the summit of the glorious mount; but, fancying we stand*'in his t/ay by 
refusing him a footing, on the shoulders ofRu.iXA, he forthwith adds to the 
stupidity of the ass the poison of the viper. Tlis unmeaning eyes are animated 
with malicious fire ; he shews a set of teeth, though luekily none of the sharpest, 
and all the dispo.sition in the world, but fortunately without the power of inflict- 
ing much damage, to bite the heels, not only of Ouvra Yorkj:, but of all men 
who are eh'vated by intellect above himself. On this account, a rejected contri- 
butor, if an ass, is the most malignant creatuic in existence. With something 
of tlic sublime absurdity, but without the honest heroism, of Hombastes Furioso, 
who declared war agaiiist the whole human race, he commences a small-beer 
nibbling ho«!tility against all that portion of it distinguished for genius — a portion 
not Inige in point of numbers, but formidable for reputation and ' influence 
All men of real talent become the butts of this poorest of (Jod's creatures to 
direct his bootless shafls against. Seeing himself excluded for ever from works 
into which ability is the only passport, he commences, or connects hnn.self with, 
some petty public.'ilion, and endeavours to hold up his superiors in intellectual 
eminence to all manner of ridicule. Perhaps, in the pages of some newspaper of 
political principles opposed to the work which rejected him, he gets permission 
to indite a critique on the latter, which, poor idiot, he tries to cut up ni his own 
small way, and with about as much success .as would reward the endeavours of 
the mouse, were that industrious little vermin to set about eating its way thiough 
the chain cable of a ship of the line. Wc have known people of this sort 
— such is the enormity of their self-conceit — affect to hold cheap the talents of 
Sir Walter Scott, and sneer at the legal learning of Jiddon, or the magnificent 
eloquence of Burke. 

Contributors are a testy race, as we have often proved to our cost. Indeed, 
so pestered, vexed, harassed .and provoked have we frequently been by tlieir 
incessant clamours, that we liave at times pondered seriously upon resigning 
our editorial sceptre, and letting Regina go the way of all flesh. Dorn Miguel 
and Louis i’hilippe have an ca.sy game to play compared with ours, whose bod is, 
too often, neither one of down nor of roses, but a couch of thorns and thistles. W'e 
wonder under what luckless star we first saw the lighlip when fortune, or lathcr 
mishap, elevated us to the most splendid of editorial thrones, and made us the 
detestation at once and the envy of all rival editors, from Christopher North and 
Ned Bulwer, downwards to the bright spirits who control ^he dostinics of the 
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^ TCiiny periodicals — those fartiiing candles, \vhich shine like so many glow-wosms 
oeside ^he stronger and more ambitious blaze of quarterlies, monthlies, and 
annuals. Sometimes we have determined to stop Regina, all at onctv in the 
^'plenitude of her power, and thus extinguish her, like the sun in an eclipse. 
At others, we have resolved to publish all manner of trash, to ransack our 
Balaarn-Boj, give the blockheads a carnival, shut the mouths of the dunces by 
printing their trumpeiy, and thus writing them down asses for ever. By this 
2'aitAike process, we conceive that in the course of six months we could contrive 
to starve cur Magazine to death, and thus get rid of all care on her account. 
But to neither of these plans, harassed a| we arc, can we reconcile our consciences. 
A sudden and continued eclipse of Regina would be as disastrous to the nations 
as one of the sun ; and as to Taitifying her,"w'c could never muster courage to 
carry such a nefarious design into execution. 

But a truce to complaining. Anofiicr glass, John, and make it stifTcr than the 
last : — now we are all right, and shall try to bring our rigmarole to a conciu -on. 
Contributors ! ye who are honest fellows, and have souls to be saved, don’t think 
that the world is ''at an end, that the funding system is exploded, and national 
baiikriTptcy about to ensue, when your com munical ions are rejected. It will 
take the rejection of a very good article, indectl, to brir^ about such temtic 
consummations. Blackwood had the good taste to refuse the Cotifeasions o/ an 
' Opium-Eater i when tendered for the use of Maga; yet, to the best of our 
knowledge, little 1)e Quincey still survives to chew the poisonous drug, and 
write another Klostcrheiw — no bad book, by the by, nor unworthy of his 
genius ; nor have we heard that the Modern Athens (pish !) — the intellectual 
city (fudge!) — suffered the shock of an earthquake on account of the Bailie’s 
sagacity in so rejecting the splendid phantasmas of l)e Quincey’s mystified yet 
po\^rful imagination. So keep yourselves easy on this score. Don’t fancy tliat 
the sun is coming down about your ears, or that the Man of the Moon will drink 
himself to’dealh in gin-twibt, because Oliver Vorkf., in a fit of the blues, 
scuds your article a-packing. If there is good stuff in you, you will he all the 
better fur his peevishness, for you wiH then shame the devil, and send him 
something else wliicli, by the powers I he must print, and thus einblazuii you in 
the hemldiy of fame — in other words, iii the pages ofRroiNA. If, on the 
other hand, you are a hit of a spoon, or a sumph — a term iiifiiiilely characteristic 
— why, the sooner you are demolished the better, both for yourself, your friends, 
and society in general. 

“ But who,” we fanny we hear some one saying, “ are our contributors ?” — 
those pestifero-bencficial spirits, those nondescript compounds of good and evil, 
who have enabled us to speak so oracularly, and throw all other periodicals into 
the shade ? Go search the uttermost ends of the earth, and some of them will be 
found even there. Like unto Scots and mis they are every where, and their 
name is Legion. No continent, island, peninsula, or isthmus in the civilised 
globe, IS so utterly dea^ to the interests of literature not to liave produced a 
champion willing, if not able, to buckle on his armour in our cause. In Ireland 
we are particularly formidable. Scores of Paddies — randy, bandy, rollockiiig 
jigs of Irishmen” — have started from the sod, like devils incarnate, at the touch 
of O'Dohcrty’s wand. Is not the Baron lt himself a true Hibernian, and the 
facile prineeps of the whole of his race ? Look at his effusions, and those of his 
compatriots — melting oili&s they arc — in Regina. They all smack of the brogue, 
broad, pure, and unadulterated, as on the green lulls of Connaught; while the 
blarney that runs through them out-flavours the eloquence of Cicero, Chatham, 
^nd Demosthenes, ito say nothing of the pure Milesian of Shiel, O’Connell, or 
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O’Gonnsm Mahon — that triumvirate of modem or|tors and perspicacio,u9 states-^ 
men. Nor ^re our thanks less due to the land of cakes, of feetosophi^, 
the ScoTCif FIDDLE. Yes ! gaunt, grim, bare-legged, fiddle-playing Scot- 
, land, some of Regina’s best gems have been produced from thy multitudinous, 
wonder-working brain ! Our Gaits, our Cunninghams, our Hoggs, our Dellas, 
our bean-eschewing Pythagoreans, cum multU a/iis, are Sawneys, every mother’s 
son of them; and good, rattling, original-minded, v^ hiskey-drinking Sawneys 
they are — fellows all game to the back-bone, with strength enough in their 
sinews to entitle any one of them to encounter, single-handed, half-a-score of 
Cockney litterateurs, though led on by the Two Toms in person, or the redoubt- 
able Bulwcr himself. America has furnished our ranks with long-headed, long- 
legged, guessing fellows, from the woodsiofOhio and Susquehanna, and the 
classic purlieus of Boston, Baltimore, and New York. Learned pundits firom 
Calcutta, imauns equally learned from the court of Ispahan, have joined the 
streaming banners of Regina. Is not the whole Kuropean continent up in arms, 
on our behalf? Are we not receiving monthly, weekly, daily coniiniuiications 
from witty Frenchmen, chattering Italians, •grave Spaniards,* boorish Russians, 
and the solemn and indefatigable sons of AUemania, as the Bllrd of Hope is 
pleased to dub the adust Germans ? Have we not ruined all other periodicals f 
Have not the best of them paled their ineffectual fires ” before the splendour of our 
meridian sun? Have we not sucked the blood fiom the very bones of the Monthltf^ 
New Monthly, and Metropolitan? Have we not stripped the Northern Comet 
of her tail, and drawn off to ourselves the best part of her starry host V* Yes, 
we have rumped Ebony, and left Maga, like the maie of Tam O’Shanter, with 
scarcely a stump to bless herself. After such triumphs, will any one presume to 
say WE arc not the Magnus Apollo of literature, the Great Napoleon of the 
world of letters? Contrasted with ours, the sceptre of Tamerlane or Nadir Schah 
was a worthless reed ; nor can the Macedonian conqueror s crown be compared 
for one moment ifl glory to that which adorns the brows of Oliver Yokke. 

We do not care how great may be 
Those mighty coves stupeiuluus, 

We’re greater tlian the greaU'st he, 

Or eke tlio most redoubted she, 

That over deluged earth and sea 
With floods of gore tiemendous. 

Tol, lol, lol. 

So much for our contrilmtors — now for our readers. 

The principle, dear readers, on which Regina has been conducted, is one of 
perfect independence. She is the mouth-piece of no party in the state, of uo 
party in religion, of no party in the trade. All sorts of humbug, empiricism, 
and puffeiy, whether in politics, religion, or literature, have by lier been opposed 
with a steady and unshrinking step. Have we lost bj our honesty ? No ! biTt 
have gained largely, are gaining, and, doubtless, will lonliiiue to gain ; while 
some of our fiiir-weatlier contemporaries, who try to sail with the stream, to tack 
to this point or that, as the tide or wind of the prevailing opinion may guide 
them, have got themselves stranded among quicksands, or swamped in gulfs, as 
fatal as those of Maelstrom or Charybdis, How diilorent has been the career of 
Regina I Directed by a strong and unvacillnting^harid, onward she moves 
magnificently, breasting the foam like a gallapt three-decker in a liard gafe, and 
reaching in safety — not an inch of her cordage or canvass strained or tattered — 
the haven of repose. It is true we sometimes get merry ov|r our cups, aq^l play 
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a few prapks ; but when fools, knaves, or quacks are our game, where, pray, is 
uie Mischief? The two latter we generally kill outright, much as jhe dog Billy 
killed tfie rats — a pestilent vermin, whether in the shape of quadru[ibd or biped, 
especially the latter.* As for the fools, we only tar and feather them, and occa- 
^sionally, when we are in the mood, administer a taste of the knout. In the case 
of knaves and quacks (we mean literaiy and political quacks), killing is held to 
be no murder ; and as for the tarring and feathering process performed upon the 
fools, why, honest men only rub their hands and laugh heartily at the capering 
and ridiculous gambols of our stultified victims. 

A word on politics. The Whigs are now jogging along in the saddle of the 
Tories, and find it prudent to imitate their predecessors in every thing relating 
to place and pension. Patriotism, ;,conomy,a retrenchment, are now a drug to 
their high mightinesses. O no 1 they never mention them, * hut leave tho 
Radicals to take up the old tune, and play it as they best can. Lord Bro'iohnm, 
with a laudable contempt for cash, has got his salary Bxed at 14,000/. a-ytar, 
and his retiring pension at 5000/ ; the latter being only 1000/. more than that 
of Lyndhurst, or The money-loving, long-serving, much-doubting octogenarian 
Tory-ctiancellor Eldon. Grey, whose amor patrite no one will dispute, any more 
than his amor fftitiilitc, is satisfied with 120,000/. annually for self and relations. 
Shall wc mention Plunkett, who has feathered his nest to the tune of some 
28,000/. per annum ? or Dominic Mustard, whose tinger-snapping, \ mock- 
heroic embassy to the czar, will cost the country a cool .>0,000/. at least’ or — 
but no, no; the thing is absurd, the subject sickening. Thoir innuincrcible 
peccadilloes will in no long time bring the Whigs to their niarrow-boncs ; the 
Radicals will pound them to mummy, that they may depend ujion, and compel 
them either to act up lo their avowed principles of economy, or cease to guide 
the helm of the state. Yes, their quondam friends and allies will do the busine.ss 
for them, in double-ipuck time. Already symptoms of defalcation among their 
supporters are beginning to manifest themselves. Some of the Whig iiewspapei*s 
are revolting, and making common < nusc with their antagonists; and, to crown 
the whole, Mr. Tait has actually thiealened to remove the lord-chancellor’s head 
from — the cover of lus magazine ! 1 Whether Toryism or Radicalism is fur the 
future to be in the ascendant, one thing is clear, that the Wliigs are dishciJ : they 
want the first principle of public confidence — lionesly. Grasping s(!lfishne.ss, 
incapability, vacillation, trimming, tyranny towards the weak, meanness to tho 
stiong, have ever been thoir chai-actcristic.s as a body. But the Ihidicals will 
bring them to their senses. The Whigs soared into power upon the wings of the 
mobocracy, and when that support is withdrawn, down they must come from 
their high places; and away go patronage and pension. We shall, theiefore, 
leave them in the hands of the Radicals, who will tackle them in a way they 
little calculated upon, when th^y invoked the aid of these gernmen to crush the 
Tory faction and lift themselves into power. 

Are we Saints — are we Revolutionists — are we W'higs — arc we Infidels ? 
W^c are neither; but plain, downright, uncompromising disciples of that political 
system which would uphold the religion, the honour, and the institutions of our 
father-land. From our commencement, we have never flinched from that cause 
in which our armour wa.s first buckled on ; but have marched steadily forward to 


* q Que esta es,” to usf#th6 words of La Mancha's heroic knight, ''bueiia guerra, 
V cs gran sorvicio de Dios quitar tan mala simieute do sobn* la faz do la tierni." 

t Lord Durham snaj»ped his fingers in the face of the Kmperor. So said, exult- 
ingly, the Wliig pruit». 
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thej^l of o\tt high calling, regardless of eveiy ob^cle which stood iathe way. 
Jt has been ^o much the custom of late years for works of the seme jmowedT 
principles as^ours, to truckle to the enemy, to surrender point after point of their 
political creed, and, by an unmanly spirit of compromise, to throw themselves at 
the feet of their antagonists. Whatever errors Regina may have committed, 
sAe, at least, has avoided this meanness. Neither the hollow pretensions of 
Whiggcry, the violence of Radicalism, nor the disL* aceful pusillanimity and 
desertion by the Tories of their own principles, have been able to drive us from 
the position we at first took up, and on which we now stand. Faithful to our 
cause — like Abdiel, 

** Among the fuithlosa onl^ faithful found/’ 

in the midst of those public disasters and changes which most deeply try the 
virtue of men, and which have shaken th« integrity of less steady adherents, we 
' remain as true as ever, and, we hope, as able to defend both fnends and prin- 
ciples from assault. If our enemies or rivals entertain a different idea of our 
capabilities, and possess sufficient importance to entitle them* to notice at our 
hands, let them try the experiment of assailing us, either in the person of 
Regina, or her Contributors ; and we may perhaps convince them to their cost, 
that they might with the same safety have leapt into a forest of bayonets as 
encountered tlie loving-kindnesses and tender mercies of Oliveii Yorkk. As 
the Scotch thistle is part of the wreath which blooms on the cover of Rcgfna, so 
let the motto of Caledonia be hers; and let her bear recorded on her front the 
foe-daunting \cmo me impunc laccssU** of the Land of (^akes. The time has 
now conic when honest men, instead of lurking in holes and corners, should 
stand forth lu the strength of their integrity, and meet the foe— whether political 
or personal — face to face; when servility must be exploded, impostors broken 
on the wheel, and literary quacks scourged till they bawl out pcccavi, and promise 
to sin no more. ' * 

Some blockheads may deem we are boasting, 

Reoiusc of our parlance so big, 

Rut a touch of the knout, or a roasting, 

• Will alter the tunc of each prig. 

If they don’t like the rack, w'c shall fit them 
(For wo are politely genteel) 

With a berth in tlic stocks, or permit them 
To pick out a place on tlie wheel. 

Once more, Johnny! Fill up, while we tell the reader of our wonderful 
progress in foreign lauds. IScribes iii every quarter of (he habitable globe are 
busy transmuting, into their respective tongues, the pure well of Regina’s 
English nndi'filcd. In Iceland we are pretty extensively read — the Rev. Glaus 
Stromeyer liaving been appointed by the synod of Skaalholt to render the Maga- ^ 
zinc into his native language. Professor Dickebanch, a/ the command of his 
Austrian majesty (conimunicated through Baron von Binnierwiirm, secretary to 
the Imperial Bibliotek), performs regularly to her the same service in German ; 
and It gives us gi-cal pleasure to state, that throughout the Germanic confede- 
ration, especially in Prussia, Hanover, Saxony, and the Protestant districts gene- 
rally, our principles and talents are held in great admiration. We are prodigious*, 
favourites in France — in proof of which, consult Messrs. Galignaui, Jlue 
Vivienne, Pans; while in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, our fame is, to all ap- 
, pearance, built upon a foundation as etenial as that of the Scandinavian rocks. We 
regrct lo state, however, that the Autocrat of all the Russias, Ttjjcholas I., thought 
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/it to firei an ukase against Rr.oiNA, when we attempted to introduce her intq his 
dominions ; in consequence of which, the benight^ Muscovites ^must be con* 
tented still to walk in the dark, till it pleases his imperial majesty to^ undouse 
their devils! — and give them a glimpse of day-light, to enable 

them to see their way. Our excellent friend, Mahmoud II., sultan of the 
Ottoman empire, and defender of the Mahometan faith, whose fleet we, in con- 
junction with France and Russia, found it convenient to destroy at Navarino, has 
behaved in a very different manner, having not only commanded his chief 
dragoman, Ali Mustapha, to translate Regina into the Turkish language, but 
issued a firman, enjoining the daily perusal of the same by all the pashas, 
whether of one, two, or three tails, in tfie empire ; besides issuing similar firmans 
to the grand vizier, for the purpose cf being communicated to the divan ; and to 
the mufli, for promulgation among the ulemas. Ilail to thee, siage Mahmoud II. I 
worthy descendant of the prophet, brjther to the sun and moon, shadow of God, 
dispenser of crowns, slayer of the janissaries, conqueror of the VVahabee^, abro- 
gator of turbans, shawls, and mustaches! mayest thou for this coerce thy turbulent 
vassal, the Pasha bf Egypt, and pound to powder the churlish Muscovites, should 
tliey again attempt to pass die Balkan ! Nor must we speak in less magnificent 
terms of the present illustrious and immortal ruler of the Celestial Empire, in 
whose person the wisdom of Tching-tsou, the splendour of Tsin-chi-hoang, the 
majesty of Kang-hi, and the goodness of Fum, are concentrated into one blaze 
of steady and overwhelming glory. Yes, reader ! Canton, Pekin, and Nankin — 
to say nothing of die unpronounceable cities of Lou-ngan-tcheou, King-te-tching, 
and many others equally jaw-breaking — acknowledge the magical influence of 
Regina, and feel the power of her spell. The philosophy of Yoeke threatens 
to dethrone that of Confucius; his humour has overcome the gravity of 
mandarins, whether of the order of tsong-tou or hiun-fu. Many laugh now who 
never laughed before; ladies, young and old, are all in love with Hogg; and the 
solemn stateness, and stolidity of purpose and manner, characteristic of the sons 
and daughters of China since the foundation of the Celestial Empire, have given 
way to irrepressible gaiety, obstreperous cachinnations, and all manner of 
blarney, slack-jaw, fudge, and gossip. Such are the tremendous effects of 
Regina! such the influence of Oliver Yorke ! Nay, if we can beheve our 
correspondent in Pekin, the Chinese are fast banishing their former uncouth 
figures of small-footed damsels, bald-headed priests, solemn mandarins, fantastic 
{lagodas, &c. from their ])orcelain, and in their place arc substituting the like- 
nesses which, month after month, appear in this Magazine ; nor will they exclude 
— so great, w^ are assured, is their laudable impartiality and desire to preserve 
the whole series — such portraits as those of Sam Rogers, dancing IVucba, 
and that august tonsor and incomparable novelist Edward Lytton Bulwer. But 
why need we go on? Having pierced the snows of Iceland, forced our way into 
the forests of Scandinavia, invaded the plains of Germany, penetrated France, 
stormed the inmost recesses of the seraglio and divan, and, to crown all, revolu- 
tionised China, its mdbarch, its mandarins, its maidens, and its porcelain, what 
now remains for us but to weep aloud with Philip’s warlike son,” that there is 
nothing more to accomplish — no other worlds remaining for us to subdue ? 

There is no accounting for the “ lights and shadows” of our mind. Some- 
times we are all honey and oil, overflowing with the milk of human kindness, 
weeing at sorrow, and lamenting, in a mood more lachrymose than that of 
Nioue, the existence of misfortune and wickedness. At other times, our dis- 
position undeigoes a baleful change ; and, like Ate, hot from bell,” we 
roam the earth, seeking whom we may devour. We are then more fell than 
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Tisiphdne^ mAre Thidictive than the infernal Nemesis, more outrageous -than^he^ 
iiendish and ^nalce-encircled Medusa. To encounter us in such awful^ moods 
would Raffle* the sword of Perseus himself. In vain do hosts of knaves, 
blockheads, and pretenders combine against us, and attempt to fetter our sm- 
governable wrath. We break through their chains as the beetle forces its way 
through the spider’s web, or as Sampson tore aemider the withs of the* Philis- 
tines. Nor are we alone aulgect to foeee holy paroxysms of rage against the 
knaves who dis|giace litenture, make a trade of politjcs, and sell their souls at 
the shrine of infidelity ; for sundry other good staunch Tories have been often 
sinit with the same Pythian furor, and bent their avenging bows against the god- 
less ranks of the enemy. Need we mention Wilson, who, by the power of his 
multifarious genius, has done mueh to sqiAbash the unholy gang ; or Southey, 
the voluminous ; or Gifford, the defunct ; or Lockhart, the learned, the satirical, 
the acute ? Others could we name, but PikciNA is in herself a host ; and while 
Oliver Yorkk officiates as her prime minister, no man, worth punishing, shall 
unpunished play the political charlatan, the obtrusive infidel, the malicious 
critic, or literary quack. The critic-tradcf must be restored to its pristine 
dignity, and the shade of Aristotle reinstated in that throne from which^t was 
driven in disgust by the machinations of reckless rogues, who presumed to seat 
themselves in the sacred chair, and utter their unmeaning gabble with as much 
confidence as if it were the dicta of the Stagyrite himself. 

Yes, by jingo ! Aristotle 
Must resuino his good arm-chair. 

And, with paw terrific, throttle 
Each vile knave that squatted there ; 

Then discuss a hearty bottle. 

To expel the fiend of care. 

Nothing amuses us so much as the absurd clamour raised, by ev^n sensible 
people, about our personality. Bless their .simple souls ! Regina is the best- 
behaved Magazine, and Oliver Yorke the most orderly gentleman, in ex- 
istence. Personality, — what stuff! the very idea is enough to make a horse die 
with laughter, and throw a pig into convulsions. Is it personality to bray asses 
in the mortar, to crucify puppies, break sinners on the wheel, or administer the 
rope-end to the posteriors of illustrious jackasses and knaves ? If we asserted 
that Satan Montgomery was equal m poetic genius to his namesake the saint, - 7 - 
that Ned Bulwer was a second Smollett, — Haynes Bayly a revivification of 
Burns, — Lady Morgan a match for Ue Stacl, — or (7anipbell, Moore, and Co. fit 
to enter the editorial lists with Oliver Yorke, — then, indeed, we* should be 
guilty of a personality, for which neither braying, crucifixion, flogging, or the 'rack, 
were adequate punishments ; but to none of the above charges can we plead guilty. 
On the contrary, we have all along declared honestly, that Bob and James 
Montgomery are different persons, — that Bulwer is not identical with Smollett,* 
Haynes Bayly with Burns, Lady Morgan witli De Stael'^.OT the Two Toms with 
Oliver Yorke. Away then with this idle nonsense about personality, scur- 
rility, and so-forthl In the proper and legitimate sense of the terms, Regina 
was never guilty of one offence or the other. Urged on by a pious desire to 
purify the Augean stable, and restore literature to its palmy state, though we 
have, it is true, been compelled to go to work not always in the mildest or most 
gracious mood imaginable, yet have we never jostled any one aside who did not 
obtrusively stand in the way, and impudently cross our path ; nor have we ever 
given a rap over the knuckles where it was not fully warranted. Personality ! 
Yes, we have read the charge in grave periodical and smart newspaper notices cf 
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^^R^ina; we have heard it from sober middle-aged gentlemeif, and elderly 
maidex^ ladies smitten with the vapours; it has saluted our ears frcyn the mouths 
of boarding-school misses, incipient rhymsters, learned black-lett&rs, sensitive 
^ Whigs, surly Radicals, moon-struck sentimentalists, namby-pamby song writers, 
enthusiastic blues, and fashionable novel-mongers; and yet, in despite of such a 
mass of proof that we are personal, of such an astounding load of evidence that 
we are intensely scurrilous, wc deny the charge in toto ; and affirm, that if a 
Magazine exists distinguished for amenity and honhommicy and a total absence of 
personal allusion, that Magazine is Regina ; and that, of all men in existence, 
the last to hurt the feelings of the sensitive, extort groans from the unhappy, or 
enjoy the pangs of another's wo, is Oliver Yorke. 

Nor is personality the only crime laid to onr charge ; for we have oflcn been 
accused by our enemies of displaying egregious vanity and self-conccit , and we 
plead guilty to the charge, if any degree of guilt can be attached to the proud 
consciousness of possessing unrivalled genius, of receiving the admiring homage 
of the wise and the good in every land, and of swaying with golden and benig- 
nant sceptre the v^hole literature of*a mighty empire. The enjoyment of all these 
honoifrs and advantages would dazzle the eyes, and turn the heads of wiser men 
tlian Oliver Yorke, if such can be supposed to exist. Vanity is only ridiculous 
when out of place and out of proportion; and who, pray, is so stupid, or so 
malicious, as to assert, that any degree of praise, whether from ourselves, or from 
others, is beyond our deserts? But were the editors of other periodicals, — the 
New Mtmth/y, or MetropofUan, for instance, — so blinded by self-esteem, as to 
assume our oracular, egotistical, and self-laudatory tone, they would be over- 
whelmed with laughter and deiision. 

Our enemies also accuse us of affecting singularity io all our actions ; but 
this charge, on a close examination, will be found just as puerile as any of the 
others. The truth is, that in bringing such accusations against us, they proceed 
on the sujiposition, that we are, like themselves, mere ordinary men, and must 
square our conduct according to the ui>ual rules of life; but this standard, as 
applied to us, is so utterly inappropriate, that no man who feels — as we do — tliat 
he is far elevated above the vulgar mass of humanity, will for one moment submit 
to it. We fairly allow, that the occasional bizarrcries of our conduct would be 
altogether preposterous, if practised by ordinary individuals ; but it by no means 
happens that they are so, when indulged in by us. That mental absence, for 
^mple, which became so well the mighty intellect of Newton, would appear 
ridiculous, if sported by such philosophers as Maccullocli or Dinnish Lardncr; 
and the pomposity and thunder of Sam Johnson would sit ill, we suspect, upon 
the shoulders of Jeffrey. Jlow absurd would it be in any of our present Greek 
professors to ape the shabby toggery, and the immoderate eatmg, tippling, 
smoking, and beastly coarseness cf the redoubted I’orson 1 for any of our sniall- 
^beer poets to assume the desperate recklessness of the gifted vagabond Savage 1 
or even for Hunt, Garble, or the Devil’s Chaplain, to vie in blackguardism with 
the notorious Johnny Wilkes 1 It was the eminence of Newton which entitled 
him to be absent, — of Johnson which gave him a just claim to as much pompo- 
sity as he pleased, — of Porson which enabled him to exist in all the glories of* 
tag-rag, guzzling, and jollification, — and of Wilkes which guaranteed him the 
patent right of being the most finished blackguard of the age. In like manner, 
it is the eminence of Oi.»ver Yorke which entitles him to possess unchallenged 
the glorious privilege of singularity. 

Something must be done to refine the taste of the day as respects the matter 
of poetry. The only truly great poet whom people now read is Byron : all 
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others seem to be entirely forgotten, while the cantiAg tomes of Bob Montgoii||iy 
are devoured^ with keenness by at least a large portion of the public. )Vords-' 
worth, whose genius is inferior to none which more modem times have produced, 
is known only by name to the great mass of the community. The wild and 
wonderful muse of Coleridge has never found an echo in the public breast ; 
and, if we mistake not, his works have never paid the expenses of publication. 
Some of Southey’s poems were popular, to a certain extent, at the time of their 
appearance ; but who, except among literary men, or ppetical readers, remembers 
a line of Rvdericy Modoc, Thaluha, or Kehama ^ Wilson’s poems are in tlie same, 
or rather in a worse, predicament. They^ are perfectly unknown to the public, 
except by name ; and, for any thing that general readers care about the matter, 
those fine efforts of genius, the CitJ of the Flngue and hie of Palm, might have 
remained till this day in MS. For the sterling efforts of the muse there is abso- 
lutely no demand — not even for the so%l-stirring, poetical romances of the 
mighty Scott. 

This is New-Year’s Day— the happy, the merry, the best of all annuals— 
fiill of laughing laces, light hearts, and ligHler heads— the season of roasted 
turkey, plum-pudding, incomparable path, kissing, laughing, jollifying, guzzling, 
present-making, UEciMA-rcading, and fun, farce, frolic, and foolery. 

“ Nunc cat bihendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda t^lus.” 

Headers and Contributors, adieu ! Our eyes are distilling tears of joy, our 
^inouth IS watering, our stomach clamorous, our ideas beautiful. Moralists and 
Methodists will tell you to weep and be melancholy — Oliver Youre advises 
you to be merry, to turn up your little fingers in a reasonable way, and send 
your cares a-packing to the cave of Trophonius. What saith the old slave ? 

Care to our coffins adds a nail no doubt, ^ 

While every song bu merry draws one out.” 

Such being the case, we shall favour you with a capital new song, laudatory 
of Ui'ojna; and yet, capital as it is, we should not be surprised to hear some 
one bawling out that it is personal. 

In Cockaigne or in China, 

In Turkey or Edina, 

I’m sure there’s not so fine a 
Magazine as Uegika. 

She despiseth the bam 
Of the twaddling Two Tam — 

She dcigiieth not to spit on 
The trash of Ned Lytton ; 

And old Christopher North, 

Who in gloiy went forth, 

And with his good crutch laid about him — 

Who made the Cockneys sprawl, 

And the vile Whiglings bawl, 

As lie savagely hastened to knout ’em — 

Is now frail and worn out. 

With asthma and the gout. 

And his enemies jeer and flout him. 

But sage Oliver Yorke, 

With heart light as cork, 
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And a host of*young Tories around him, 

With their thrusts and their blows 
Will scatter their foes, 

And for ever and ever confound ’em ! 

From Tiree, the Isle of Swine, 

To the regions of the vine, 

There is nothing half so fine 
As Fraser’s AIagazine. 

She cares not for the hate 
OfBneotian Tait^ 

Nor the envy of Bhtekwoody * 

Who fain her attack would ; 

For old mother Maga * 

Has got the lumbago, 

Aiyl no longer “ incedit Regina.” 

And Ebony f poor follow ! 

W’lth envy is yellow, 

That the peerless young Sheba should shine a- 
S Queen of the Ascendant ; 

Whose glories resplendent ^ 

Have filled with desire all the kings of the earth. 
And gatheicd round her throne 
The heroes of renown — 

Men of valour, wit, wisdom, and worth : 
O’Doherty and IJogg 
(Both amateurs of grog), 

And others the choicest that ever had birth. 

From Shoreditch to Medina, 

From Cork to Carolina, 

There isn’t half so fine a 
Magazine as Regina. 

She’s an enemy to cant, 

Methodistical rant. 

And the sickening flummery 
Of holy Bob ’Gomery. 

She fiercely attacks 
All litcraiy quacks, 

Political and pious impostors. 

The Cocki'hys she flails. 

And the Whiglings impales ; 

But talent and genius she fosters, 

With munificent hand. 

Throughout every land. 

Where learning, wit, science, and virtue reside. 
Her spell, like cannon-shot. 

Drives Ignorance to pot; 

Who long sat, like an incubus, astride 
On the benighted world, 

With her standard black unfurled, 

Ano Superstition and Fraud by her side. 
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0 Tbus you see that in ChiiM, 

Co^hatgne, or Edina^ 

•There isn’t halfsd fine a 
Magazine as Recina. 

We’ll back her at long odds 
’Gainst all the heathen gods-— 

’Gainst Gog and Magog, 

And the huge king Og — 

’Gainst Goliath the grim, 

And Don Quixote the slim, 

Dan Lambert the fat. 

And stout “ Bell the Cat?’ 

Not the flummery, 

Nor mummery, 

Nor priggery 
OfWhiggery, 

Shall cause to knock under 
The conqueror of Lytton, 

Or silence the thunder 
Whose dread holts have smitten 
The loins of old Afaga . 

With wasting lumbago. 

And squahashed all the ham 
Of tlie twaddling TworTam. 

’Tis plain then, you 
As plain as can be, 

Sure as Rothschild shuns pork, 

That Oliver YoYike 
(T he marvellous sage, 

The pride of his age, 

^ Assisted by lots 
Of Frenchmen and Scots — 

To say nothing of such men 
As Spaniards and Dutchmen, 

Yankee-Doodles stupendous, 

And Germans tremendous. 

With Indians erratic. 

And Bramius ecstatic, 

Poles, Pagans, and Turks, sir). 

Has produced the best work, sir. 

For learning and wit, 

That ever was writ ; 

And proved that so fine a 
Magazine as Regina, 

KxisLs not in China, 

Cockaigne, or Edina I 


OLIVER YORKE. 
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JAMES IIOCG, ESQ. TO OLIVER YORKE^ ESQ.^ 

Dear Yorre, « 

I have just received a letter from Sir David Brewster, which 
I think it would be right of you to print in your next Number, as it clears up a 
litile mistake into which I had fallen, from believing, no doubt too readily, the 
small gossip of the booksellers’ backshops in Auld Reekie. I am sorry, in fact, 
to find that what I said about Allerly’s want of the gift of the gab has done him 
a damage in his present canvass for the chair of Natural Philosophy, vacant by 
the bursting of that awful human tumour commonly called Jock JAislie. If the 
Doctor does not succeed, it will be owing to the base personal animosity of a few 
worthies, who were concerned in the property of the Encyclopedia, and who are 
now trying to make out Brewster a lladiral, whereas he has only, like most folk, 
deserted the Tories on the solitary affair of the Rurnrtn-bill, and will now be 
again, as before that he always had been, a sound Tory in Church and State. 

We have had horrid weather hereabouts these three weeks- - scarcely such a 
thing as stirring out, except among us poor shepherds, who must face the devil 
himself habitually. Tn-doors, however, no want 

, of wine and wax, of game and glee 

aim, of whisky-toddy, pipes, and Canaster, and the other compliments of tlic 
season.” 

I am on a new poem in twelve hooks ; it is to be called The Boread,” and 
will put you all in a splutter. 

You will be glad to hear that our friend Cluny is buckled at last. 

Ever yours in the faith, 

Altrive, Dec, 6, 1832. James Hogg. 


SIR DAVID RHEWSTEK, THE PHILOSOPHER, TO JAM^IIOGO, ESQ., THE SHEPHERD. 

My dear Hogg,, ^ 

was only a few days ^ that I saw your notice of me in 
Fraser’s Magazine. Knowing tlie kindnen of heart in which it was written, 
I should never have thought of correctin^riy little inaccuracy, or of turning 
into prose the romance with which you i&ts are accustomed to gild even your 
sober compositions. But there is one mstake, which 1 am sure you will excuse 
me for wishing to con'cct at the prescn^inoment. 

With the view of paying a commiment to my scientific labours, you have 
stated that I stopped in my first sermon, and never again entered the pulpit. 
The very reverse of tliis is Ihe trutlu 1 delivered my first discourse in the West 
Church, the largest in Edinburg; and 1 frequently preached in almost every 
church, both in Uic city and its ^iuity. On no one occasion did I ever pause, 
or hesitate, even for a moment ^nd there are tliousands to testify that, neitlier m 
the matter nor in the manner of my discourses, was there any indication of the 
fear of man. 


I quitted the chtfch not from any dislike to its duties, and still less from any 
incapacity to discharge them, but because they were incompatible with the 
labours of editing the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, which 1 had undertaken before 
any church preferment was within my reach. 

Althougn you hm expressed the opinion, which once might have flattered 
me, that science Mb gained by this change in my professional views; yet, I 
assure you tliat Lwould willingly exchange the little credit which my scientific 
pursuits may hap acquired, for the much higher honour of having been a faithful 
minister of iheyuospel. 1 am, my dear Hogg, 

• y * Ever most faithfully, yours, 

Allerly, Bee, 3, 1832. D. Brewster. 

P.S.-/I send you herewith the fettest turkey in the lady’s aught; a quarter 
of beef^our^own mart; and three dozen of Samuel Anderson’s best Madeira. 
Much good may tf^ey do you. D. R. 
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THE PERSIANS: FROBff JESCHYLUS. 

SfREIEiiS 

Atossa. 

Xerxes. 

The SpirU ^Darius. 

Mutenger, , 

Chorus of Persion Elders, 

The Scene is laid in the Courtyard of ike Palace at Susa, On one side 
is the Tomb ^Darius. 

CBORVS. 

Behold — These are the Elmers of the Persians 
Gone forth to conouer Hellas ! here we stand, 

The guardians of this glorious seat of empire, ^ 

Its treasures and its wealth. Us our great sovereign, 

King Xerxes, of Darius born, elected, 

In age reverb, in honour tried, to be 
His feithful senators : but now my soul 
Is ominous of evil, and foresees 
Calamities to our lord and his proud host. 

And strangely doubts of their return. With him 
Is the whole strength of Asia. She demands 
Tier youth, and more and more her murmurs rise. 

Nor messenger, nor horseman of the crowds 
That have abandon’d Sus^, Eobatana, 

And ivy-tower’d Cissa, yet appears. 

A mighty fleet, and countless multitudes 
Of iuflmtry and cavaliy, present 
A triple flont of battle : — Subject kings, 

And leaders of the Persians, join’d their arms 
To our great king-* Amistris, Artafrenes, 

And Megabazes, and Araspes, iamed 

For darts death-dealing, horsemen of renown. 

Fearful to view, and terrible in flght, 

Inflexible of courage; and with them 
Artembares, steed-exulting, and Masistres, 

Farandaces and Imaeus, archers bold — 

And Sosthenes, a dauntless diarioteer. 

Others the broad and much-engendering Nile 
Sent from its fertile soil — Susiscanes, 

PegastagOD, descendant of Eg^tus, 

The great Arsames, prince of high exploit, 

From sacred ])i[empnis, Anomalous brave. 

The lord of ancient Ihebes, who with him brought 
Innumerable subjects from that land 
Of marshes, lusty at the oar ; a troop 
Followed of the soft Lydian tribes, and all 
The people of that continent, whose chiefs 
Are good Arceus and Metra^tes. 

Next opulent Sardis shews her warrior train. 

In man^ a chariot drawn by four, and six — 

A fetmidable pomp. The dwellers near ^ 

Tlie sacred Imolus menace with the wke 
The sons of Greece; and Arybis, and Mardon, 
Invulnerably mail’d ; and a stroDg force 
Of Mysian slingers : Babylon sends forth 
Sailors and arcners, in promiscuous bands.^ 

Last, all that am of age to wear the sword, • 
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Of every natio^, eveiy country, swell 
War’s terrible airay, and range themselves 
Beneath the Persian banner. All are gone — 

Tlie flower of Asia is gone out; and parents 
And wives, with hearts that throb with many a fear. 
Count anxiously the days of their long absence. 

Chorus. — Strophe. 

Lo 1 wiieie our royal city’s pnde 
Pours forth its overwhelming band. 

Vain Athamantid file’s tide. 

They brid^ tl^e sea, land join to land. 

Ship to ship is bound 
With cables round, 

Is girt aliout 
With cables stout ; 

And the Bosphorus flows between in vain : 

> They gird her vraist with a heavy chain, 

And put a yoke on the neck of the main. 

Antistrophe. 

Vain is that ocean's barrier force ; 

Another and a deeper tide, 

A double stream of foot and horse. 

Pours forth its billows far and wide. 

I see them stand 
Upon her strand ; 

Each chief may boast 
Himself a host, 

For their leader cannot f^r or flee; 

Like to the immortal g^s is he. 

Of the golden race of Danac. 

Epode. 

As some dark dragon, terrible in his ire. 

He from his bloodshot eye-balls flashing fire, 

As though he were the lord of war, 

Borne onward in his Syrian car, 

Against the lifters of the spear to fight 
Leads on the benders of the bpw 
Rasistlessly — and who shall save? 

What can withstand the coming foe, 

Or stem the torrent’s headlong course, 

The rushing of the mttltitu& in their might? 

For overwhelming is the Persian fogce ; 

Her too many, and tooWve., 

Yet ail, alas ! that mortal power 
Or valour can achieve, raust feil 
Against the treaeberous deities ; in that hour 
What strength or wisdom can avail, 

To leap the net for map’s. destruction spread ? 

Till lared at laogtht and tangled in the snare, 

All hopes 0^ human succour fled> 

The victim fells, mud writhes, and psrishes in despair. 

Strophe 1. 

^ Kind Fate, by heaven’s almish^ will, 

* Has taught our troops invmcwle 
* Nobly in anns to dare. 
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The chaijge in which the steeds delight, 

The mardi by day, the watch by night. 

The lingering siege to bear. 

AfUittrophe L 

To view the sea-plains with die gale 
Whitening, nor grow with tenor pale. 

Nor tremble as it raves ; 

And trusting to the slender sail * 

To seek, in vesseb and 
A j^thway o’er the yvaves. 

Spropke 11^ 

Hence does keen anguish gnaw my breast ^ 

A vision comes to break «y rest — 

A nightly voice in harrowing tones 1 hear. 

All Persia soon shall hear that sound, 

And our great city, alumber;bound, • 

Start at the summons dread, awake, and rise in fear. 

Antisirophe IL 

Cissa, and all the country round, 

Shall hear, and echo back a sound 
Of wail, and lamentation, and despair: 

Her maids and matrons — a sad crowds 
Shall rend their veils, and shriek aloud, 

And wander through our streets with loose dishevell’d hair. 


Nor, since like bees around their king, 

That swarm with death in every sting, 

Our warlike lord, his mighty force 
Of ships, and countless hosts in foot and horse, 
To danger led, 

Over that sea-way on the deep, 

Have ever they enjoy'd sweet sleep ; 

The mother's bosom throbs with fear; 

The wiSow’d bride bedews with many a tear 
Her lonely bed. 

CHOREGUS. 

But we, who hold this honourable seat. 

Wait anxiously to hear of our grijat king, 

And if the arrow or t^e lance prevaib. 

But one approaches, from whose radiant brow 
Ethereal light, as from some deity’s eyes. 

Beams with fleeted lustre ; ofmylm 
The mother, and my queen, to whom I bend 
Xn lowly reverence, ofiering, as most due, 

My humblest salutations. So do ye. 

.Gborus* Atossa. 

CKOBSatXS. 

Hail, queen I of women golden-ioned the fiAt 
And gmtest Persia boasts-^ wife of Darius, 

Mother of Xerxes —both immortab, one 
Reigning below, und one a god on earlii; 

If no adversity, no evilebando, 

Betide hb subjecVbosts. 
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▲TOSSA. 

Such doubts and fears, * 
Not without cause, forced me betimes to leave 
My golden cumber, and the nuptial couch 
Which once his father shared ; fears, that alone 
1 cannot combat, weigh upon my h^. 

I tremble, lest our glory snould be strewn 
Like dust beneath our feet — lest this proud state, 
Darius, nof without the aid of some 
Beneficent deity, raised to this height 
Of mortal greatness, sogie untoward reverse 
Should utterly overthrow. . A double care. 
Inexplicable, tells md that the Kght 
Shall shine no more on us — the light of wealth. 

The splendour of our populous cities, throng’d 
With radiant multituaes. Many treasures yet * 

Are Susa’s, but she wants her eyes, I mean 
The presence of her king, to make her glad. 

To you I will confide my thoughts, my hopes 
Repose in you, your wiraom, and experience, 

Tried friends, and trusty counsellors of this r^m. 

CHOKEGUS. 

’Tis yours to speak and be obey’d, great ^ucen f 
In word, or deed, as much as in us lies ; 

You may command your friends and counsellors. 
Since by those names you deign to honour us. 

• 

ATOSSA. 

Ob, never since that hour when to the shores 
Of Greece my son led his invading hosts. 

Have 1 bad peace by day, or rest in sleep, 

For then do visions come in crowds, to Aake 
And Iiarrow up my soul; but none so clear. 

So like reality, as this whidi now 
I will relate to yon. Last night, two forms, 

Two female forms, before me stood ; ona veil’d 
In guise of Persia’s maids, and one enwrapp’d 
In Doric folds, in beauty matchless both. 

In shape and lineaments most like twin sisters ; 

Nor less they seem’d than queens, who had by lot 
Obtain’d ,tbe soyereign rule in tbeir own lands. 

And as 1 gised ujpon their loveliness, 

A cloud passed their brows, as of some feud 

Or rivaby, which to compose, my son 
Between &em stapled yoked them to his car, 

And threw, methcHigm, his ^mmels or* their necks^ 
Then might I mark the difierence of their brntring. 

One champed the bit, like some proud courser tamed. 
Exulting in her bohdage : not thus looked 
The other, in the fire of her fierce eyes 
Flash’d scorn and indignation; wim the force 
Of her free spiril, as an unbroke steed’s, 

One effort, and she stood without a rein — 

The hea^ yoke was snapp’d in twain ; the car 
Dadi’d to the ground, and with it feU my son. 

And there was one beside \im : who was he, 

Whh pity in Ids looks? !&erxes upraised 
Higeyes^ and when he saw his fkther, tore 
His robes firom off his idumlders in ^pair. 
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*Aiid with the dawn I rosej and souglA the fount, 

' aAnd dipp*d hands in the pure running stream ; 
* And at the shnhe stood, hoping, by libations, 

To charm away the bodings of my spirit. 

And soothe the anger of the offendea Gods ; 

When o’er my head, in rapid flight, an eagle 
Darted, and settled on Apollo's altar. 

Soon speechless terrors seized me, for a hawk 
Dash’df down upon that sovereign of the air. 

And pounced upon his head ; nor did ffe quit 
His grasp, till, tom with his ^1 beak, the roe 
Lg^ fluttering, helpless^ on the ground.—* For roe 
Dreadful to view, nor less for you to hear, 

Who know — should fortune raiile upon my son. 
Favour his enterprise, and bless his arms — 

He will return rejoicing, to bestow 
Joy on his people; —if his lot be evil. . . . 

Ah I if he (ail — e'en then — should Xerxes live — 
Bound by no laws, he still shall rule the land. • 

CHOREOVS. 

Mother of Xerxes! it is not for us 
To aggravate your terrors, or to breathe 
A courage in your heart we do not feel. 

Prostrate before the altars of the Gods, 

Address yourself to them;* for they alone 
Can drive away these phantasms of the night. 

And with auspicious augury make glad 
Yourself, your son, your subjects, and your friends. 
Next With lustrations due, invoking Earth, 

And those infernal powers that rule the dead, 

* Call on that poitner of your throne whom late 
You saw in dreams, that from the shades of hell 
He will again appear, revisiting 
The light, and bringing to vour son and you 
Propitious destinies, first chaining fast 
The adverse ones in Tartarus. You hear 
What our presaging minds see best, and thus, 

1 think, all yet may prosper. 

ATOSSA. 

Kindly thus 

Interpreted my dream : may it portend 
This good you augur to our bouse, and me, 

And to m son I Returning to the palace; 

As soon 1 will, shall be perform’d to earth's 
All-mling powers, and to those shades beloved, 

The sacrifice desired. But first, my friends, 

I wish to learn where Athens lies : point out 
Beneath what part of heaven. 

CBOREOtlS. 

Far in the west, 

Where dies the spn* 

ATOSSA. 

There all his hopes set. 

Too much he long'd to make that land his own. 

CHOREfiUS. 

Nor room for wonder ; • Afltens bis, all Greece •* 

Had own'd his swgy. • 

• • 
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ATOSBA. 

Is hers such force in arms ? ^ 

CnOREGUS. 

And would you ask ? the Medes and all their hosts 
Confess’d it. 

ATOSSA. 

• Has she minesi or are her sons 
Her only wealth? 

cBoascts. 

f 

She has a silver fount, 

Hid in the bowels oif the eartif ; hut they, 

Beyond all treasures, prize their native md. 

G 

ATOSSA. 

And are tlieir arrows keen and deadly ? 

CHOREOU8. 

Shields, 

And spears in rest, are all the anns they boast. 

ATOSSA. 

Who reitpis in Athens?* who commands her subjects ? 

CHOREOUS. 

To none they bow, and spurn the name. 

ATOSSA. 

How, then, 

Do they make front against their fohs, repulse 
The onset of the foe? 

CHOREOUS. 

Ask of the brave, 

The innumerable bands Darius led. 

ATOSSA. 

Your woid^ sound harshly on a mother’s ear. 

And waken S|t4 und peinrol thmigbts. 

CHOREOUS. 

Atleog;th 

A messenger, and by his garb a Per^an ; 

His news mim be of import fiom his haste; 

Or bad or good, weRoon A^kknow tbe truth. 


Messehobb. Chorus. Atossa. 

. XESSEHOEB. 

Wo to the land of Asia and her cities I 
Wo to tj^e city of our lord, the throne 
Of gloiy, and the port of wetdA !-^her streets 
Are desolate, her joy Is turn’d to sorrow I 
The flower of all the land has been cut off— 
Avd wither’d. Hateftil ofliee his who comes 
The nif ssenger of evils : but the tale 
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.* Must needs be told. Know, Petsials I in one word, 
^ That of our armies not a man remains. 

CHonuse 


Unheard of — unimagined — unbelieved 
And irremediable calamity I 
Weep, Persia, for tliis day I 


MESSENOSB. 

I. • 

Weep on I onefote. 

One indiscriminate fate, has fallen on her. 
And I — ah ! vrhy do I survive ? — am left, 
Beyond all hope, to lee the light I 


CBOBfS. 


And we 


Have seen the light too long. Were these grey hairs 
Given us for this — to overlive the loss 
Of all that made old age a blessing ? 


MESSENGER. 

Hear 

The tale from one who witnessed what he tells. 
I would that I had heard it from another — 
Ah, were there room for doubt ! 

CHORUS. 

And were diey vain, 
The congregated myriads, and the array 
Of many nations, various-armed, that poured 
From all the East, against that single land. 

The sacred land of Greece ? 

MESSENGER. 

The rocky shores 

Of Salamis, and all the neighbouring coast. 

Are heap’d with putrid carcasses — tliey lie 
Unburied on her beaeh. 


CHORUS. 

Mourn for our friends. 

Sunk in the depths of the remorseless deep. 

Or floating on the blood-stained billows, shrouded 
In ocean’s winding-sheets I 

HRSSEVOBB. 

Vain urere their arrows. 
Little avail’d their bows, against the might 
Of the beaked ships. 


CHORUS. 

‘ Set np a howl of wo I 
All, all the miseries that could fall on mortals 
Have overwhelm’d them in that narrow strait I 

• 

MESSENGER. . 

For ever cursed the names of Selamis 
And Athens I— never Mil I cease to weep, . 
Remembering you. * 
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CHORUS. 

Through all die land bf Abki, 
Our innocent widows and orphans sliall set up 
One loud and general wail at the dread name 
Of Athens. 

ATOSSA. 

Do not marvel at my silence. 
Calamities so great, so passing strange, 

So Aill of hojnrid meaning, struck me^dumb : 

Nor know 1 even now, or what to say, 

Or what to ask ; yet mortals must perforce 
Endure those ills the Gdds inflict And you — 
Do you too weep ? Vi^hat has befallen our friends 
Who of the chien are yet alive ? for which 
Must we lament 1 1 question but of them, 

For with their princes ever foil the people. 

MESSENGER. 

Your son yet lives ^Xerxes yet drinks the light. 

ATOSSA. 

Your words are like the breaking of the dawn, 
When the white beams of day scatter the darkness. 

MESSENGER. 

Artembares was the first who sunk to night; 
lie came commander of ten thousand horse, 

And now lies crush’d upon the jagged points 
Of the Silennian crags; the Ghuiarcli 
Dadaces, from the lofry vessel's deck 
^rang overboard, the stout lance in side. 

The mctrian hero, Ten^n, was cast 
U|Mn the vrave-resounding isle of Ajax ; 

Lileus, and Anames, and Agrestes, 

Struck on the shingly beach their sculls; Aicteus, 
A dweller near the fountains of the Nile, 
Feressenes, and Adeves, fell leather 
From the same ship : like victim was Famuchus. 
Him long outlived not the Ciisean chief, 

Metallus, who ten thousand infantry 

Had led to war; and — every charger black — 

A mighty troop of thirty thousand horse; 

And where he lay, his mce and yellow beard 
Were crimson-dy^ and matted thick with gore. 
The Magian hero Aratus, and Artames 
The Bactrian. sleep on the same shelf of rocks. 
Amistris, and Amphlstrins of the Uflfoe, 

And the bold Ariomaidns, with his i^ws 
Wing'd with Swift' giiefaod'’sables to his host ; 
Sisatces, Mysian Drince,, atid Tharibis, 

Who came with five times forty galleys, died 
An imdisthMish^di miserable death. 

But the CilSkm lemir, SyennM, ' 

Fell glorkrasljr vjresdl^ with his foes, 

The first of all our dufinpions. Of these princes 
Have 1 made recordl i but how small a part 
Were they of losses without end or number! 

ATOSSA.^ 

You Ifove filled up a universe of woes ; 
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.* And what remains to us but scorn aid shamcT 
^ Yet sUli lesume your stoiy. Say, how strong 
• The Grecian navy, that tb^ dared attadc 
Our armameot. 

MESSEMGEHi^ 

Tis certain that iu dips 
Our navy far outnumbered theirs ; — they had 
Three hundred, and for tlie commanders ten. 
Xerxes mi^^t count a thousand, and two hundred 
And seven fosl-sailing aalleys : seems it we 
Unequally were matoi^d, or wanted force ? 

But some maleficent god dhstroy'd our strength. 
And weigh’d the figal balanoe down against us. 


Ibe Deities preserve the city of Pallas. 

CHOREGUS. 

• 

She is unconquer’d, and unconquerable ; 

Her walls are citizens, her ramparts men : 

She never can be shaken t 

ATOSSa. 

Of the fleets, 

What was the first encounter? Tell me, who 
Began the flght — the Greeks ? Or did my son. 
Too confident in the number of his ships ? 

MESSENGER. 

Of all our ills, the fount and source was some 
Malignaut genius — some foul demon, sprang 
1 know not how, or whence. One of our enemies. 
And from the Athenian camp, came to your son. 
And told him, that, ere morning, not a man 
Or vessel would be left; that all prepared 
Clandestine flight, and, trusting to their oars, 
Would purchase thus foeir safety. Xerxes heard. 
And, unsuspicious of the fraud, unheeding 
Tlie malice of the Gods, commanded straight 
The captains of his fleet, soon as the sun 
Had ceased to dart bis hot rays on the earth, 

And darkness fill’d the temple of the sky. 

That tliey should form their ships in triple file, 
Tlius to obstruct the passage of the foe : 

To guard each creek and outlet of the bay, 

And its wave-beaten shores, others were bid 
To form a girdle rdund the isle of Ajax, 

That not a Oceciau vessel might escape. 

But should they let one baik make good its flight. 
The order was that they should lose their heads. 

All I little thought our prince — when, with a heart 
All confidence, he gloried in the thou^t 
Of most assur^ success -*^of what the Gods 
Devised. All with alacrity prepare 
Tlieir evening meal, each rower to his bank 
Lashing bis oar ; and when the sun went jduwn. 
And sh^es of twilight fell upon the aek. 

The masters of the oars, and every chief 
Of spearsmen goes on board : one squadron hlfil’d 
Another, to cofiect its scatta’d consorts • 
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And fbnn in Ae : and thus the whole moved on, 

And took their stations as assi§ni'd. Meantime ^ 
The night advanced, yet nbt the more the foe ^ 
Fled, or prepared to fly ; and scarce had Day, 

On his white coursers, fill’d the earth with light, 

When on the air the din of many voices, 

But mingled into one, rose flom the Greeks; 

And echo from each island-cliff sent back 
And multiplied the shont. Amaze, be sure. 

And terror foil upon the Persian host : 

No sliriek of panic or of flight that sound ; 

But ’twas a battle-hymi^ to fire the souls 
Of warriors; and the spirit-stirring trump 
Breathed shrill defiani2e in all hearts. At one 
Command, with one accord, their oars keep time, 

And lash the sea that foams beneath their strokes ^ 
One instant, and the fleet appears to view. 

In order first disposed the right wing came, 

And nigh at hand the rest— one heart, one voice, 

Was in her crews. On, Greeks ! on, brothers, on I 
Your country calls you ; free your wives, your children, 
The temples of your gods, your fothers’ tombs : 

This day we fight for all.’’ Then, too, from us 
A clamour rose of Persian tongues ; nor was 
There scarcely time for more delay, for straight 
A dreadful crash ensues; lo ! ship meets ship 
With brazen-lieaked prow, and first a Greek 
Struck a Phoenician galley, shattering all 
Her figure-head ; — ■ in irresistible shock, 

A second drives its furious course. Awhile 
Our stream of barks sustain’d the assault, but soon 
So many in that narrow sea were wedged, 

One could not aid another ; they ran mul. 

And clashing with tiieir spikes of iron, split 
Each otter’s banka of oars, and thus became 
Unmanageable : whAat round and round the enemy 
Safely broke through our hulls, upsetting, sinking. 

On every side* No longer coiUd oe seen 
The ocean, it was covert o'er with wrecks — 

The rocks.were full of carcasses — the shores 
Were strewn with dead. The remnant of our uavy, 
With shatter'd masts and splinter’d oars, dragged on 
A shainefnl and disorder’d flight; whilst theirs^ 

As raveriing fish of ptey some timorous shoal, 

Pursued in savage chm, and soon o’ertook. 

Devouring and destroying. One Jong shri^. 

One genm bowl arose from, all our crews, 

Till maotjl^g darknms dined the woork of death. 

Scarce could I count the )osius of that day, 

Had I ten days to tell them in ; enough 
For yon to kiKiw,thatmver in one day — 

A single day-— so many mortals perish’d. 

r.''* 

Disastroimilay sfoira^ 

Then nuui^ si mek if all our hopes, engulfod 
All Asiarend hnreoBS. 

- y : , ^ 

iiMBiroxii. ^ 

You hfive not tend 
HaliMoar illi, wtiich oveitelaiicedtlmse * 

1 have ahcadypictuftd. 
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• JmSBA. 

Wlttt woneills 

Could fovtime have in store for us ? Repeat 
This other and this heavier chance. 

MS88£NO£H. 

. KiKm^then, 

All most renowned in strength, in heart most valiant. 

Most noble in descent, in toy^ty * 

Most tried and ftiithful, perishM nuserably, 

Obscurely, and ignobly. • 

• ATOSSH. 

A)t! of what death? 

UESSaNOER. 

Fronting the coast of Salamis^there lies 
A little isle, of treacherous anchorage. 

Where Pan oft leads his gambols on the beach : 

There Xerxes laid an ambu^ of his men, 

To rescue from the fury of the waves 
Some drowning msuiner ; or rather, when 
The foe was worsted in the naval fight, 

And sought a landing there, that he might fall 
Into our hands an unresisting prey. 

But fortune favour’d not that enterprise, 

As proved die event; tor scarcely had the God 
Given to the Greeks the glory of the sea-fight, 

When clad in complete mail, the selfsame day, 

They nimbly leap on shore, and climb the cliff. 

And gird that islet round on every side. 

To cut off all retreat. Where could our troops 
Seek safety then, or succour ? Many fell, 

Crush’d Iw vast fragments of the rocks hurl’d down 
On their defenceless beads ; and more transfix’d 
By showers of darts. At length their savage foes. 

With one accord, charge on our hapless cohorts. 

Cut them in pieces, tear them limb from limb, 

Till not a man was left alive. Your sod. 

Who from a rock that overhangs the sea 
Review’d his armament, when he beheld 
This wreck of evefy hope, gave one deep groan, 

One long and piercing shriek, and tore his robes. 

And sent an oraer for retreait — ^ himself 
Fled in dismay : a like confiision reign’d ii 
Through all our host. ’ Weep for this second stroke 
Of evil fete, scarce lighter than the first 

ATOSSA. 

Dire fortune I how hast thou betray’d the hopes 
Of Persia’s sons 1 How did my son deserve 
Tint thou shottldaK wraak thy nudioe upon him 
For Athens ? Her renown nt Marathon 
Was scal’d with the best blood of all oir land ; * 

And did not that suffice to sate thy wiath, • 

That thou must frustiutB tdl Ms pans ot vengeance, 

By cnnsdidg ills on ills T Yet, tell me where 
The vesseis that ewi^ took ^uge; say t/ 

Where didst thou leave theps ? Know’si thou of their fete 
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MESSEXOER. 

Disorder reign’d throagh all the scatter’d fleet ; 

The pilots kept no given course— they steer’d 
As tlie wind served. But of the routra army, 

Fart fell in Bceotia, o’ercome with toil 
And worn with hunger : many at the springs 
Died as they slaked their burning thirst. A part 
Passed into Phocis, and the Dorian fields, 

And to the g^lf of Melias, where the Sperchius 
With gentle waters flows into the plains ; 

Thence to Acbaia, and the cities of Thessaly, 

They turn'd in quest of fbod, and numbers there 
Perish’d of tlnrsi and frmine — Either had 
Their victims. Onward, then, in our retreat, 
Magnesia’s land reoeiv^ us ; and the countiy 
Of Macedonia. Fording Axius’ streams. 

And Bolbe’s reedy marshes, we arrived 
By high Pangeus at Edonia. 

That night great Jovosent an untimely frost. 

That iced the cunent of the silver Stxymon 
Into one crystal mass ; that was an hour 
For all, who had not pray’d the gods before, 

To bend the suppliant knee to earth and heaven. 

Their Deities with fervent prayers addrest, 

We trusted to the glassy surface ; th^ 

Whose chance it was to gain the other shore 
Ere the sun’s orb began to mount on high, 

Were saved ; — nor many these, for soon he pour’d 
His hot rays on the stream, that in the midst 
Oped for itself a path, and all,were plunged, 

One on another down, and found a grave 
In the deep waters. Happy those who thus 
Breathed at a single gasp their lives away ; 

For such as fortune spared, in extreme want. 

And flight disastrous, had to traverse Thrace, 

And few — how few 1 — reach'd their own native land. 
Ah I well may Susa weep for her lost youth 1 
Light of her eyes, alasl beloved in vain. 

Too true my tde, yet much remains untold ; 

For many more, nor less, the woes that heaven 
Inflicted on the Persians. 

GHOREOUS. ^ 

Cruel Fate I 

How hast thou trod our armies under foot. 

And cqpb’d them ! 

^ ATOSSA. 

Miaeiyl misery! 0 dream, 

0 vision of the ni^t 1 how clear, how true 
Thy revelations of our coming woes, 

Which you too ill interpreted | and yet 

1 must approve your wisdom, deem it hes^ 

First to invoke the <jkidsi died ^flhr up v 

To Earth, aiid spirits of the dead, libations— 

These will j hamen to prepare within ; 

Useless I know tbi^ are against the past— 

But if in future Fate should be more kind .... 

In these iiu8fertuiim,^ithfelfiriends,.frjin you 

1 looh;fer fiiithiul couiicils; diould my son 
Appear ere my return, .ijm you console 
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• Azid send him to the palace stmigh^ that no 
New Inin of evils follow on the. old. 

CBoauSk— - Strophe L 

Jove 1 sovereign lord of every statei 
Hear me 1 Oh, hear 1 ^Say I why didst thou delight * 
Our armies glorious, proud, and great, 

All, all to plunge into the shades of night ? 

Why wrapt Ecbatana in a cloud I 
Why cover’d Susa with a shroud ? 

Why start our daughters from their sleep, and tear 
With delicate hands their veils, and in a crowd 
Young widows, with dishereU’d hair, 

Who will no solace bear, 

Weep for love’s brief dejj^ts, in speechless wo ? 

Their loss is grievous e%n to me, 

Who mourb for others* misei^ ; 

What must they feel who lose their all belowj 
• 

Antittr<^ L 

Asia, deserted, groans aloud : 

Through all her streets 1 hear a voice of wail — 

Her matrons, in a mourning crowd, 

Are sorrow-tost, like vessels in a gale : 

Restore, th^ cry, our men of might — 

Our husbands to our longing sight. 

By thee betray’d and murder’a, Xerxes! say. 

Why hast thou buned all we loved in night ? 

We call on thee«— where, where are they 7 
To the wild waves a prey I 
Home from the wars thy sire bis subjects led — 

Darius yiws his people’s pride, 

Their friend, their iatlijer, and their guide ; 

But what ar^ thou ? Give back — give back our dead ! 


The mightiest force, by land and sea, 

That ever met in battle's proud array — 

Fleets, armies, all are lost! and he — 

Was he who led 
Among the dead 7 

Ah, fatal ships ! On Thrace’s rocks and strands — 
And men as wild as they — 

He flies, and scarce shall ’scape the fierce lonians’ hands. 

AtUiilrtphe IL ** 

The first who fell were doom’d to die 
An evil d^Ettfa ; upon Ceuchrea’s shore. 

Unburied, unavenged, they lie. 

Up — up, and weep! 

All ye who sleep, 

To sleep no mbra : let lifo^consuming care 
* Eat into your heart’s core. 

And groans and lengthen’d bowlings witness your despair. 
Strophe JII. 

Some wrestling with die sea and my, 

Were among eddying whirlpools suck’d and^drown’d, 
To ocean^ offipriag mute a prey. •• 
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^hat accents drear 
Are those I hear? 

No house but mourns for husband, sire, or son. 

Whence was that harrowing Sound ? 

Twas of some frenzied wretch, some hopeless, childless one. 

Antutr(^he HI, 

Where now the Persian’s boasted sway, 

Who ruled'o'er half the world ? Oh, new moi'e 
Shall Asia willing homage' pay ; 

Or iributetbring 
Toherjgreat king: 

Or prostrate at his ^t confess^bis power, 

And worship and adore. 

Her empire is o’ertnrowtf — lost in a single hour ! 
Monoitrophe, 

No fitting curb shall more restrain 
Dcentioiis thoughts, and language free and bold ; 

^ But Anarchy shall loose her rein. 

The mighty yoke 
Of power was broke 

When on that isiand fell the great and good. 

Ah I that one grave must hold 
Of Persia's noblest*bom the bones, and nerves, and blood I 


Atossa. Chorus. 

ATOSSA. 

He who has sail’d upon a sea of troublhs, 

Whose life has been a voyage of cares, knows well 
And fears the dangers of the storm ; but one 
On whom benignant Fate has ever smiled 
Trusts in the. favouring breeze. To me, alas ! 

The tempest and the ^m are both alike — 

All things are full of terror : I behold 
The Gods forsake our land, and in my ears 
Ring sounds, but none of music or delight. 

The memory of past calamities 
Fills nm with dread of those which are to come. 
Whence I, in haste, unmindful of my oar 
And costom’d state, return alone, and bring 
Such presents as may soothe the deeui, and prove 
Propitiations fbr the son. New milk, 

Sweet to 4e taste, from the puT#heifer drawn — 

The bright dew that the bee sucks from the flower — 
CrystalliDe water from thwuntrofibled spring-^ 

The exhilarating Juice of the aged vine, 

That daughter of a hardy soil •«- the fruit 
Of the ever-verdant odorous oHve — and flowers, 
Woven info ifseaths, tWkwely flunily 
Of an all4MarSiig and ai^dtkmate mothert^ 

AU these litmtimn In the iniehud powM 
Will I presint. ‘ 'Mamtune,, my mends, do you 
.Accompany my gifts with hymn^ and . 

Upon the spirit of Darius. 
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•?nie pride of Persia I pour your, plferings forth, 

And may th^ to earth’s lowest seats descend I 
* Whilst we, by potent charms aed incantations, 

And by the magic of our rerse, oompel 
The powers below, wbo render up the shades 
Of the departed souls, to prove propitious. 

MouMtrophe. 

Earth I Mercury 1 and ye subterranean goJs 
Who rule the dead 1 O let my prayer 
Go down to your abodes, 

And send a spirit back to upp^ air. 

Without whose aid divfne we pensh in despair. 

Strophe % 

What, silent 1 — silent still ! — O hear I 
Hear me, great king ! in your owi^tongue complaiif. 

And pour, in accents strange, and wild, and drear, 

A sad unmodulated strain. « 

Swell high, and higher still, my notes of wo : 

Art thou not listening yet ? Do they not reach below ? 

Antistrophe L 

Earth ! and ye subterranean gods 
Who rule the dead ! listen, in i^ms of night! 

Let this my prayer go down to your abodes, 

And bring a spirit back to liglit : 

Restore our king, our god to upper air, 

Without whose aid divine we perim in despair. 


Aud must we call again, 

Beloved sire ? in vain 

Adjure thee, and invoke — scarce less beloved — thy tomb, 
lliat hides from mortal eye 
Virtues that cannot die I 

Great Pluto ! let our king his former self resume. 

Antiitrcp&e IL 

Tu battle’s stem alarms, 

And in the shock of arms, 

Thy dauntless spirit lit a soul-uwakening flame. 

Ana Prudence, too, was thine ; 

The counsellor divine 

All Persia hail’d her king, and worshipp’d by that name. 
Strophe IIL 

Sire I first of sovereigns ! haste thee I come, 

In form as wont our longing gaze to meet, 

Upon the pinnacle 6f tbv tptno 
Appear, and fill thy tarcm, thyjudgmenkseatl 
Return, once more, to pardon or condemn •— 

A god ili an adoring people^s eyes; 

With crimson sandals, and with many a gem 
Glittering the in^ial diadem : 

In all thy pomp, awake I -^appear I — ariae ! 

• • 
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Antutrophe IIL 

God of the Persians, reappear ! 

Come forth I let us behold once more 
Our fiither face to face, and he shall hear 
Of woes unheard, by tongue untold before. 

The dark wave of the impassable Stygian tide 
Has closed us round about ; eternal ni^ht 
And Dis and Erebus have open’d wide 
The gate^ of death on every side. 

Tliou test of kings and men, return to us and light 1 

ilpode. 

Return I return! retumi 
Ne’er shall we cease to pine 
And mourn for thee^* but now, alas ! we mourn 
As those who hope not. Come 1 declare ! oh say, 

Why has this land, which late was thine, 

‘ Been fated all extremes of ill to bear ? 

Why must thy kingdom pass away ? 

Have pity on us, lord ! in our despair 1 
Our vessels one and all have perish’d — they 
Were wreck’d — lost — overwhelm’d — and in a single day ! 


Tue Ghost of Darios. Atossa. Chorus. 

DARIUS. 

My countrymen and faithful friends, and late 
Companions of my early days, declare 
What tempests, big with fate, rage over Susa. 

1 felt the earth quake with the stamp of feet. 

And ffroan as though it would have oped ; and now ^ 
Tremble, as I perceive beside my tomb 
My queen, whose ofienngs I received below 
With willing mind : and round my sepulchre 
You stand, lamentinff loud, witK shrieks of miglit 
To raise the dead. Nor easy is the escape 
From Tartarus ; for the subterranean powers 
Are readier far to seize than yield their prey. 

Yet not the less that power which there 1 held 
Has not been exercised in vain ; and thus 
1 hasten’d at your biddizig, that you might 
Find no delay to blame in me. Say, then ! 

What new arid heavy woes have felien on Persia ? 

CHORUS. 

I dread you^ thelbrmyou ww — - 
I iremble as your yoice i h^ — 

To answer thee, I fear, I feerl 

DARIUS. 

Then why invoke nM-^drag me to the light? 

Why did I hear yonr jmyite 1 Speak briefly, that 
My stay^pay not be long; but spttkL Fear not. 

CHORUS. * 

I tremble to behold thee near — 

‘ c i shndder as your voke I hear — ^ 

To tell our woes, 1 fear, I fear I 

I c 
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DARTUS. 

If, then, some sacred awe palsies your tongue, 

Do thou, the ancient consort of my bed, 

Illustrious woman I cease ^our tears and wails. 
And freely speak. What is the lot of man 
But misery ? — ’tis the heirship of his birth ; 

And life, the longer it endures, the more 
Is it beset with ills by sea and land. , 

ATOSSA. 

O thou 1 beyond the race oi mortals blest ; 

O ever blest ! whose life waS*like a God’s 
While thou didst see the sun, so that mankind 
Beholding envied thee ; as^et do T, 

Tliat thou hast died, and thus been spared the sight 
Of that abyss which has engulfed thy country. 

One sentence will sum up our miseries — • 

Persia is fallen ! her kingdom ts no more. 

DARIUS. 

How ? wherefore ? — by some stroke of pestilcnco, 
Or rising of the people ? 

ATOSSA. 

Athens! Athens! 

Our army perish’d utterly before Athens ! 

DARIUS. 

Which of my sons led forth the troops against her ? 

ATOSSA. 

Tlie adventurous Xerxes, emptying all the land. 

DARIUS. 

By sea, or land, did he attempt so vain. 

So madly-rash an enterprise ? 

ATOSSA. 

By land 

And sea — he led a double force, display’d 
A double front of war. 

DARIUS. 

Invading Greece, 

Ilow did so great an army pass the Strait ? 

ATOSSA. 

They cross’d the Hellespont on chains made fast. 

DARIUS. 

And had he the audacity to shut 
The mighty Bosphorus ? 


ATOSSA. 


Doubtless some God 
Inspired that insane act. 

VOL. VII. NO. xxxvir. i 


I u 
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DARIUS. ' -i 

God f ay, some Ood, 
Who blinded but to drag him to destruction. 


ATOSSA. 

It now remains to see what ills he brought 
On Persia. 

DARIUS. 

What mischance do you lament 
Above the rest ? * 

^ATOSSA. • 

The riyn of his fleet 
Involved the army. 


^ DARIUS. 

Was the camp destroy’d ? 
llis army routed — slaughter'd ? 

ATOSSA. 

So destroy’d 
That Susa is a solitude. 

DARIUS. 

Didst thou say 
That all the army was destroy’d ? All ? 

ATOSSA. 

.All 

Tlie Bactrians perish’d to a man ; nor one 
But in the prime of ears. 

DARIUS. 

I pity them ; 

The young, the brave, the beautiful. 

ATOSSA. 

Tis said, 

That only Xerxes and a few, . . . 

CHORUS. 

How ? what 

Of him — my s A . . • does he survive? 

ATOSSA. 

He fled, 

Escaping by the floating way that joins 
Each continent. ^ 

DARIUS. 

• And landed on tlie coast 

Of Asia ? Is this true ? 

ATOSSA. 

^ So says report ; 

And still the public voice confirms the tale. 
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• DA.RIUS. 

How surely do presaging thoughts divine 
Those ills that Heaven intends I — the prophecy 
Has been accomplish’d in my son. T trusted 
That this our empire would have long endured ; 

But if man hastens down the precipice, 

Second his speed the Gods. Behold die fount 
Of all our woes : my son has dared to pass 
Tlie boundary forbidden 1 Vain, rash youtli, 

And had he the impiety to chain 

The sacred Hellespont? — fetter, like a slave, ^ 

Hie divine current Qf the Bo^horus, 

To make sea land — with anvill’d bonds of iron 
To knit a linked way for all his hosts ? 

Short-sighted mortal 1 did h% deem the Gods — « 

Not Neptune’s self alone — would brook his pride, 

And leave it unavenged ? And was not this 
Tlie madness of the mind ? Ob 1 much 1 fear * 

My hard-earned treasures will become the prey 
Of the first lawless plunderer. 

ATOSSA. 

This comes 

Of evil counsellors and treacherous friends. 

These taunted Xerxes, saying, that you with arms 
Had gain'd a mighty empire for your sons, 

Wliilst he, unlike his sire, passed all his days 
Witliin the palace, in unmanly sloth — 

Only in dress a soldier, adding nought 
To liis paternal heritage. Oft such reproaches 
ViU’d him with shame ; and then he plann’d this bridge — 
Tins double war on Greece. 

DARIUS. 

They were, indeed, 

The cause of a misfortune greater, heavier. 

And fcir more memorable, than all that has 
Ifefallen our city, since it pleased great Jove . 

To give the sovereign sway of the rich land 
Of Asia to a single man. The first, 

A Mede who gain’d these realms; and next, his son 
Secured the tluone — for godlike wisdom ruled 
His mind and actions I Cyrus reign’d the third : 

He left in peace his wide-extended realm ; 

He conquer’d I.ydia and the Phrygian tribes, 

And made Ionia his by force of arms ; 

The Gods upholding all his enterprizes. 

For he was wise and valiant. Him succeeded 
Cambyses. But the fiflh — disgrace and shame 
Of his paternal soil, and of his throne — 

Mardus, fell justly W a treacherous hand. 

And those of trusty friends, within his palace. 

Hie sixth was Marafis: seventh, Artaphrenes; 

And then the wish’d-fbr lot devolved on me. 

I took the field with numerous forces, met 
With one reverse — but not like this. Ajd he, 

A boy in years, who has a youthful mind 
In a young form, disdaining all my precepts. 

Has in a single hour . . . . iHi 1 well you know, 

Coeval friends, satraps, and comrades old, • 

That all, as many as have govern’d here, ^ * 

Have not been guthors of such ills as Xerxe^ 
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CIIOREOUS. 

Say on, O king ! Thus prostrate in the dust, 

IJow will the Persian nation rise again 
Out of her tomb ? 

DARIUS. 

By never carrying war 

Into the land of Greece ; and were our power, 

Our armies, even mightier than they arc. 

The very Earth would fight for her. 

qHOR£GUS| 

Her earth ? 

DARIUS. 

Dpstrnying those who insolently dare 
IifVade her soil, witji famine. 

CHOREGUS. 

Should we send 
Anotlicr and a choicer force ? 

DARIUS. 

Talk not 

Of others, till the force already there 
Ueuch safe their homes. 

CIIOREOUS. 

Speak you of those who crosl 

The Strait ? 

DARIUS. 

Few of so many sliall return. 

If judging from the past we rest our faith 
In the to-come. The prophecy iu part 
Has been consummated, and partly yet 
Is unfulfiird. Hence, trusting in false hopes, 
Xerxes a phalanx of his choicest troops 
Has left, where the Asopus irrigates, 

With fertdising stream, Boeotians fields : 

And there a heavier and more crushing vengeance 
•Must overtake their insolence. Impious men ! 

Did they not fear, setting their feet in Greece, 

To mutilate the statues of her Gods, 

To fire 'hr sacred fanes, to overthrow 
Her altars, and to root froui their foundations 
Her divine temples ? Sacrilege like this 
Fit punishment awaits, and must await. 

Nor IS the measure of their woes complete; 

But His shall gender other ills to them. 

Beneath the Doric lance, Platea's plains 
Shall be a sea of blood ; and heaps of bones, 

To the third generation, with their silence 

Shall sl^w mankind this truth — Too much ambition 

Is little fit for mortal. Arrogance 

Upon its flowering stalk bears crimes, whence reap’d 

A piteous crop of tears ; looking to which, 

Aud to this heavy retribution, keep 

For ever in your minds Athens and Greece. 

Let VO one, thankless for his present fortune, 
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Covet another's, losing that he has. 

There is a power rules all things from on high ; 

Jove knows the hidden thoughts of men, and frustrates 
Tlie imaginations of proud hearts. Tis yours, 

With prudent councils to admonish him 
Wanting in prudence, so that he oflR- iid not 
Henceforth by his perversity an^. pride. 

And, mother of my Xerxes ! from the palace 
Choose thou a royal mantle, and go out 
To meet your son, whose robes, torn in his grief, 

Hang sodden on his shoulders, and witli words 

Quiet his spirit. He to you alone 

Will listen. 1 return to t^c d^nk air 

Under the grounds Farewell, mine aged friends ! 

In the adversities of this life remember — 

And be it a daily source o^consolation — 

That all eartli's treasures to the dead are vain. 


Atossa. Chorus. 

CUOREGL'S. 

Alas 1 1 know not which to weep for most. 

Our present or our coming miseries. 

ATOSSA. 

Both — both I mourn alike. O God ! my heart 
Is breaking — most it tortures me to think 
Of the vile rags that hang about my son, 

And Ins unseemly state. I will go in, 

Seek an iiiipcrial robe, and try to meet him ; 

For ill would It become me to desert, 

111 his affliction, one so dear as Xerxes. 

CnoKUS, — Strophe. 

Above all mortals blest were wo. 

Great and inviiicililp, when he, 

All soul, all miud, our deity. 

King, sire, Darius reigned. 

AnUstrophe. 

Our arms in glory's beams shone bright — 

,Ju.sl laws were towers of strength and right; 
The warrior hail’d with new delight 
His home, the victory gain’d . 

Moimtrophc. 

What countries, without crossing Ilaly’s strand, 
Or his own palacc-gutes, 

Darius added to his fatlier’s states 1 
The cities boidermg Strymon's silver sand, 

Aud all the fine of coast where dwell 
The sous of nirace, his warlike prowess tell; 
And many a city, with its towers 

Far from the restless waves • 

Tliat girdle lleile’s straits. 

All the Propontis laves, 

And to its gulf the portal seen to stiond, 

Owned his imperial sway. And ours < 

• 

• ft 
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Were other little worlds that lie 
llie shores of Asia nigh, 

Round which the Egean flows; 

The clustering Cyclades, 

Begirt with many an olive-grove ; 

And fairer isles than these, 

Gemming ihose dark-blue seas ; 

With Cyprus, that abode of love. 

Whose Salaniis — an omen drear — 

Is now a name denoting endless fear. 

Daughter of her the cause of all our woes. 

Thus, if the sons^of populous Greece 
Had leagued agaipst us in Ionian lands. 

What mighty warriors in resistless bands. 

Their force m arms allied, had vanquish’d Fate ! 

But she, grown enviops of our godlike state, 

lias turn’d our strength to weakness. Wail ! for we 

Are victims all to the remorseless sea. 


Xr.nxEs. Chorus. 


XERXES. 

And am I then return’d ’ But how return’d ! 

Where are my men of might ? Where are my friends. 
My warriors ? Dead ! destroy’d ! — and do F live. 
And breathe, and bear this weight of wo, this worst 
Of destinies? Wretch! wretch! my heart, my knees 
Fail me, to look on these old men. Ah why 
Great Jove ! didst thou not cover me vvith the night 
Of the same death in which you shrouded all? 

• ruoRus. 

Weep for our king f weep for his slaughter’d hosts I 
Weep for the light ot Persia, and her glory ! 

Weep for the splendour of her arms, her fame 
Among the nations ! Weep for our own land ! 

W’eep for her children ! Weep for her young men, 
Mowed down, trod under foot, and sent before 
Their time to people Erebus 1 The flower 
Of all the East, the benders of the bow. 

Heaped countlessly together lie, and throng 
Those dismal realms of night. 

XERXES. 

O valiant crowd ! 

V 

CHORUS. 

Then Asia, like a vast colossus, fell, 

With mighty crash, in ruins. 

XERXES. 

r, alas I — 

Curse to my race, and to my native land — 

Wretch t|^t I was, destroy’d her! 

CHORUS. 

Greeting flt 

For' tby return, set up a cry of wail : 
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For welcome, set ye up a dolorous strain, 

A melancholy ditty, sad as notes 
Of Mariandine music. 

XERXES. 

Be it full 

Of trouble and complaining ; a long howl, 
Piteous, inspiring pity for my fate ! 

, CHORUS. • 

Rather, a shrill wild shriek of agony 
Would better suit the darlAiess and despair 
Of a great city, wl^n some %irthquake comes, 
Confounding earth and ocean. 

XERlftS. 

Nor less dread 

Than such a pestilence the Greeks ; nor less 
Fatal that naval war, which whelm’d our powef, 
And sent so many souls to tlie dark sea, 

The gloomy shore of Tartarus . . . Shriek aloud 1 
And ’mid the pauses question me ! 

CHORUS. 

1 ask, 

Where are our trusty friends, your champions, 
Vour satraps ? Where the mcompamble heroes, 
Pharandaces luid Susas, Agabates, 

And Pelagon, and Dotamas, and Psammis ? 

And where Siisiscanes, from Ecbatana, 

That followed you? 


XERXES. I 

Upon the rugged beach 
Of Salamis I left them, soulless, breathless. 

They had no sepulchre, no other tomb. 

When they fell headlong from the Tyrian ships. 

CHORUS. 

Alas 1 and what is brave Fhamucus now — 
Ariomaidus, and king Sebalces — 

And that illustrious pair, Lileus and Memphis ? 

And Tharybis — ah ! where is he ? Masistres, 
Artembarcs, and Hystceme — tell me where 
And how you left them ? 

XERXES. 

Stretch’d upon the ground. 

In death’s last agonies ; as they fell, they turn’d 
Towards Athens . . . their last look was fixed on Athens. 

CHORUS. 

Abhorred sight ! and with them h^ly too 
You lost that eye and splendour or your realms. 

The son of Batanocus, who beneath * 

His banner led so many thousand thousands. 

Speak of the son of Sesames, Alpistus; 

And of Megabates : tell me of the fate 
Of CEbares and Parthus. 
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XERXES. 

Ask our foes ! 

CHORUS. 

Vour answer has declared it. 

XERXEb. 

At the names 

Of such a bdhd of heroes you revive 
The bitter memory of their loss, and ope 
Again the wounds of m> torn heart. 

enoRUS. • 

Nor less 

I wish to hear of Xanthya — him who brought 
Ten thousand Mardians ; and of the brave Ancar. 
And tell me of Arsaces, and Diexis. 

Say. where Lytimne, and Cigdagates, 

And Tolmus, peerleA warriors ? 

XERXES. 

Buried! buried! 

Not with the fitting pomp of veiled cars, 

And bands of mourning followers ; those chiefs 
Of all the people met a common &te — 

An obscure death. 

CHORUS. 

You have brought down on us 
Immeasurable ills, and greater far 
Tlian ever Ate poured upon a land. 

XERXES. 

True ! all were victims. 

CHORUS. 

To an evil lot. 

In evil hour they met the Grecian fleet — 
ill-fated hour to Persia ! 

XCRXLS. 

Day of fate 

And vengeance ! 

CHORUS. 

Ap destroy’d — lost — overwhelm’d ! 
XERXES. 

Seest thou these rags? 

CHORUS. 

I see ! I sec ! 

XERXES. 

And this 

nioRus. 
is that your all i 


(Quiver 't 
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Is left. 

Poor relies ! 


XERXES. 

No treasure else 

CUORUS. 


XERXES. 

Sad remains ! 

CHORUS. 

• You found 

The Greeks were brave — th^ fly not. 

XERXES. 

Too^ too brave. 

1 lived to witness what surpass'd belief. 


CHORUS. ■ 

N^ival defeat, and ignominious flight. 


XERXES. 

1 saw, and rent my robes. 


CHORUS. 

Infinite wo ! 


XERXES. 

Too vast for words 1 

CHORUS. 

An hundiud fold ! 

XERXES. 

. . . To US 

Despair, joy to our enemies ! 

CHORUS. 

We stand 

lake lix'cs lopped of Uieir branches. 

XERXES. 

I am leafless — 

Dared — stripp’d of my companions I 

CIIORUb. 

True; they perish’d, 
8uiik ill the depths of ocean. 

XERXES. 

Mourn for them. 

CHORUS. ' 

Together let us mourn. Begin the dii-ge. 

XERXES. 

To my dci'i) lamciiUtions echo thine. 

9 
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cHOnus. 

I’oor tribute for affliction such as mine. 

XERXES. 

Weep witli me now. 

CHORUS. 

Our tears in torrents flow. 

XERXES. 

Strike^ too^ your brow. 

CHORUS. 

strike with heavy blow. 
XERXES. 

• • 

To my deep groans *a mournful response keep. 

CHORUS. 

Do I not groan ? Our wounds arc full as deep. 

XERXES. 

liaise high, and higher still, your notes of wo. 

CHORUS. 

^ Responsive to the beating of my brow 
My groans keep time. 

XERXES. 

Heat, too, your breast, atid cry 
111 Mysian mc.i'tuic. Misery ! 

CHORUS. 

Misery ! 

XERXES. 

Pluck fiom your flowing beard the silver hair. 

CHORUS. 

ah all our might we pluck them — there ! look there ! 

XERXES. 

IShriek out Aloud. 

CHORUS. 

We loudly shriek. 

XERXES. 

Now tear 

Your robes. 

• CHORUS. 

Behold! 

XERXES. 

Your locks ! 
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, CHORUS. 

In our despair 

• ror our lost fnends, in thinking of the foe. 

XERXES. 

Shed fast your tears. 

CHORUS. 

Ours ^vill for ever flow. 

XRRXES. 

To my shrill slirieks alternate echo diinc. 

• • 

CHORUS. 

Well may 1 shriek, as bitteifpangs are mine. 

XCRXES. 

Move slowly onward in a mouifiing band, 

At every step exclaiming as you go. 

CHORUS. 

O Persia ! much to be lamented land ! 

XERXES. 

O Susa ! much to be deplored I 

CHORUS. 

Wo! wo! 

XERXES. 

Move slowly onward m a mourning band, 

At every step repeating as you go. 

CHORUS. 

() Persia! much to be lamented laud ! 

XERXES. 

Lost navy 1 much to be deplored ! 

CHORUS. 

Wo! wo! 


Thomas Medwin. 
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LORD ELLEKBOROUGH. 


The elevation of Jjori fillenborough 
Co the ilench afforded gi eat and general 
satisfaction to the Bar. ILis appoint- 
ment immediately follcwrcd the deatA 
of Lord Kenyon, and took place* in 
April of the year 1802. lie possessed 
a manliness of character which pre- 
mised to banish froni the court tlie 
practice of peevish incivility to which 
it had been so, long i subjected. In 
tlieit; expectations of k change iif the 
mode in which the business of the 
Court would be in future conducted, 
the Bar were not disappointed. One 
of the fii-st declarations made by Lord 
Elleiihorough, after He had taken his 
seat, was, that as hisffeelmgs as a Bar- 
rister had been so ofttfn outraged by the 
conduct of Lord Keayoii to him, — and 
he remembered howflecply he felt it,— 
no one, while he pt on the Bench, 
should ever cxperieiice what he had 
been compelled to [submit to — indig- 
nity, without the power of repelling or 
punishing it. lie scrupulously ad- 
hered to that resolution. Ilis conduct 
to the Bar was uniformly marked by 
courtesy and attention. 

The forbearance shewn by Lord £1- 
lenborough to tlie repeated insults of 
I-iOrd Kenyon, was always a matter of 
great surprise to the l&r, as he was 
•wanting neither in iirmne.ss nor in spi- 
rit; and as at the same time he held 
a high office, that made them more 
pointed, and more keenly felt. But 
it was found, that ho subdued his re- 
sentment from a proud feeling for the 
dignity of the Court, which he thought 
would be lowered in the e)’l8 of the 
people by a personal altercation taking 
place between a Judge on the bench 
and a member of the Bar. 

But that he was not insensible of 
them, may be collected from the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which, though I am 
aware that it is not new in the world, is 
too nearly connected with my present 
subject to pass it ovef without notice. 
The opportunity presented itself, and 
he availed himself of it, to convey, 
in an elegant, classical quotation, 
tlic truth of thostf feelings which he 


had so long unwillingly suppressed. 
He was opposea to Erskine in a case 
before the Couift, in which the latter 
deeply interest^ himself, and spoke 
with considerable warmth, in language 
not wholly free /from personal allusion. 
Erskine was always favourably heard 
by Lord Kenyon, and on tbis u<*casion 
even with paijliality. By two happy * 
lines from Viiiil, he shewed how little 
he dreaded the power of his adversaiy, 
and howmuchfthc hostility of the Judge. 
Turning to Erskine, he broke out in 
his usual manly tone,— 

** Norn me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, feroxt Dii me terreut et Jupiter 
hostis.’f 

He paused Lt the word feros, with his 
eyes fixed on Lord Kenyon, and his 
right hand itretclied towards the Bench. 
He pronounced with the strongest em- 
phasis DU! me terrent et Jupiter hostis. 
Lord Ellenborough was a man of 
great mind ; of the most solid judg- 
ment, and boldest conceptions : these 
he embodied in a language original, 
powerful, and convincing. 11 is mode 
^ of expression was of a peculiar charac- 
ter; his sentences were composed of 
'Wo^s not in common use, but chosen 
and arranged with the mesl.'ippropriate 
felicity : they came fr^ni him with the 
fluency of a style foiincd without the 
appearance of study, but drawn from 
the purest sources of classical learning. 
Ills language was the strong and ner- 
vous style of Dr. Johnson, but divested 
of pedantry or appearance of research 
after laboured expressions or far-fetched 
allusions, lie was an eloquent man, 
and a powerful speaker, from the 
weight of his observations, and the force 
and energy with which they were de- 
livered. 

It was not among Uie least of Lord 
Ellenborough’s merits, that he was a 
highly constitutional judge. On one 
occasion an application was made to 
the Court to dispense, under very par- 
ticular circumstances, with the imme- 
diate return to an habeas corpus. I re- 
in^ber with what force and emphasis 
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of expression he pronounced his re- lie thought that a display of the 
fusal of the supplication. I dare not must be delightful to those who bad 
do it/' were the words of that learned the good fortune to hear him ; and that 
Judge. from the information which they con- 

When any matter occurred which veyed, his arguments could never be 
called for censure, his reprehension of too long. In these opinions Ke, how- 
it was in language' the most pointed ever, unfortunately stood alone. The' 
and overwhelming] Cast in a differ- judges and the Bar of the King's Bench 
ent mould from hislprcdecessor, he was wanted taste to feel the beauties of his 
never personal orfpeevish. His ob- arguments, or the graces of his de- 
servations possessed a singular quaint- Jivery. They were ill-natured enough 
ness of stem exprekion peculiarly his to bestow on the latter the uncourteous 
own. A Quaker cime up to bd ex- tifle of prosing, and to pronounce of 
amined as a witness! in a cause before his a^uments, that they fatigued, with- 
him. llis dress ga^ no indication of jaut informing. With dire solemnity 
his religious pcrsuasiin, the singularity of countenance, he pronounced Imisms, 
of which distinguishes that sect, and to whicli, by slow and measured de- 
can not be mistaken. The crier put livery, he sought to give weight. When 

the book into his ban , and was about ho ^ose to speak, his unwelcoro^e re- 
to administer tlie oath but he refused ception was announced by a simul- 
to be sworn ^ and quired that he taneoiis desertion of their scats by all 
should be examined o [his affirmation, the Bar who surrounded him, and the 
"Hhe crier having a dii ticulty how to beauties of his argument were wasted 
act, appealed to the Cli ef-Justice, who on empty beiiclies. He judged too fa- 
asked the witness if lie was a Quaker? vourably of his own merits to attribute 
lie answered in the afKi mative. Do diis to any other cause than their waul 
you mean, sir, to impose on the Court,” of taste, or the shallowness of their 
said Lord Kllenboroug i, by appear- legal knowledge of the subject whicli 

ing here in the disguise af a reasonable he^ had come prepared to argue, 

being?” ! He gave them credit for both, gra- 

On the Bench, his dcijortment to the ciously pitied them, and went on. The 
Bar was distinguished by good feeling same want of a due appreciation of 
and good temper. But he hated pe- his merits he imputed to tSie Judges 
dantry, and tlio assumption of impor- themselves, and ascribed it to the same 
tant gravity. Of these he was inflexibly causes. 

intolerant ; but his hostility visited To the lassitude of the Judges, 
them only with ridicule or ludicrous which they took no pains to conceal, 
remark, in which personal asperity had he tlicrefore shewed no mercy. He 
no share, yf x V ^ felt admonished by no symptom of 

A Mr. P , a conveyancer, used weariness which they exhibited; nor 

to conic occasionally into the King’s could the broadest hint divert him front 
Bench, to aigue cases on real property, his purpose, of forcing information 
He was a man of sage and sober car- upon those who neither wanted nor 
riage, and of slow and solemn deliveiy. wished for it. 

In the branch of the Profession to This prodigality of useless and un- 
which he had applied himself, he was sought-for knowledge, — this gratuitous 
considered to be an able lawyer. His bounty of unnecessary information, 
modesty would not suffer him to ques- though delivered with the most serious 
tion his title to that character; he cor- dignity, failed to produce the effect 

dially joined in that opinion, and felt which he seemed to expect, — an ac- 

convinced that the world barely did knowledged superiority of his legal at- 
hira justice. He possessed a consider- tainments. His arguments were de- 
able share of legal knowledge ; but an livered in a style of the highest self- 
extravagance of self-opinion shrouded gratification, lie seemed to be fully 
his merits, and the display of it pro- satisfied with his own approbation, 

voked ridicule where it might have de- which he did not find it difficult td 

served praise. He took the most fa- obtain. The reception which *they 
vourable view of his own talents, and met with in Westminster Hall, the fol- 
bestowed the most flattering judgment lowing anecdotes,* which were the cur- 
on the merits of his own arguments, rent talk of the da};, though for their 

* The late Lord Chief Baron Thompson was a man^of singular good nature, , 
great courtesy of manners, and of exemplary patience — but it could net, as tlie story 
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' accur&cy I cannot answer further, will 
shew. It was said, that on one occa- 
sion he began his argument with this 
interesting piece of information . My 
Lords, an estate in fee-simple is the 
highest known in the law.’^ “ Stop, 

' Mr. P said Lord Ellenborough, 

with affected solemnity, let me take 
that down,” pretending to do so, and 
affecting to write. You tell us news^ 
Mr. P— added the Chief-Justice. 
The grave nothingness of this sentence 
of his argument, and the ironical 'Ac- 
knowledgment of Lord Ellenborough of 
the information which it conveyed, was 
not lost on the Bar. They had at the 
same period felt the pains and penal- 
ties of hearing long and drowsy 
spec'ihes from some of the members of 
another Court, who occasionally took 
their seats in the King’s Bench, and 
who laboured under the same infirmity 

of prosing, with Mr. P . That 

duplicate infliction gave birth to the 
following epigram, which was handed 
about the Court at the time : 

« Goddess of Dulness, hear our prayer ! 
And save the court from Sergeant F. .pi , 

And all liis learned prosing ; 

But P bi luhenthu audis,* 

Our wigs to night-caps change, O goddess ! 

He’ll gjve US perfect dosing.” 

On another occasion, Mr. P 

having occupied the time of the Court 
for the greater part of the day, until it 
was on the usual hour of its rising, 
not having then finished his argument, 
he addressed the court to know ** wlien 
it would be their pleasure to hear the 

^conclusion of it.” Mr. P ,” said 

Lord Ellenboroudi, if you think that 
your argument dves any pleasure to 
the Court, you fre much mistaken. 
We are bound to hear you, and shall 
do so on Friday.”! 

^ In person, Loi-p Ellenborough was 
ungraceful, and is walk singularly 
awkward and un ainly. He m^ed 
with a kind of semi-iotatory step, and 
his path to the pl|me to which he was 
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going was the section of a parabola. 
He was a member of the Lincoln’s Inn 
Corps, to which 1 also belonged. It 
was a joke of the day against him, 
that the sergeant who was employed to 
drill us said, Mr. Law was the only 
person he could never teach to march, 
and that he would never make a 
soldier.” The sergeant was] a fellow 
of some humour, and was. not un- 
sparing of his remarks on hil lecruits, 
nor did Mr. Law engross the whole of 
his comments on their merijs. There 
were other members of thd awkward 
squad, who afterwards rost to emi- 
nence at the Bar, but who, p soldiers, 
could never rise above the mnka. lie 
used to say that he could never make 
Mr. Mitfordf hold up his head, nor 
Mr. Gibbs t turn out his toes. The 
justice of which remarks J those who 
remember these learned persons w 
fully allow. yC 
That corps was formejl when 
ranks of the people were spnirig, from 
the alarms of invasion andjof domestic 
revolution. The roerober9 of the legal 
Profession were not the rast to enrol 
themselves for military service. The 
Corps was, however, not wholly com- 
posed of members of the Bar or attor- 
neys, but admitted into its ranks every 
description of respectable persons who 
were m any way connected with the 
Profession. Of this description were 
the officers of the Court, and the sta- 
tioners and their clerks employed in 
professional business in the neighbour- 
noo^ of the Inns of court. Sir VV^illiam 
Grant, then Master of the Rolls, was 
chosen to command us. He was 
selected for that honourable post, it 
being understood that he had been 
Attorney-general of Lower Canada, and 
carried arms at the siege of Quebec, 
when it was invested by the American 
General Montgomery, lie took the 
title of Major-commandant ; and our 
other office 3 were the Hon. Hciny 
Legge,Templeman, and Pitcairn. We 
mustered about seventy, and numbered 


went, stand the test of Mr.P— — ’e perseverance. He had argued a case in the Court 
of Exchequer, and his argument had lasted for some hours, when, producing a large 
bag stuffed with books, " Now, my lords,” says he, “ I wiD proceed to rend the 
' authorities, the abstracts of which I have given in my argument.” The Chief Baron, 
it W’as reported, was rou^d from the doze into which the argument had thrown him 
by this alarming intimation, and was beard distinctly by the whole court to utter this 
lamentable ejaculation, ** Oh, dear I oh, dear!” looldng dolefully on Mr. P/s folios. 
lie seemed to consider it as expressive of grateful surprise at his supernatural learning, 
and added another hrur to bis argument, for the gratification of the leanied judge. 

• “ seu Jane Irhcntius audis*” — Hon. lib. ii. sat. vi. lin. SO, 

t Afterwards LordiKedesdalo. f Af^rwards Sir Vicary Gibbs* 
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among us Lord.Redesdale, Lord Ellen- 
borougli, Lord Chief Justice Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, Mr. Justice Dampier; and the 
heir-apparent of Lord Kenyon deigned 
to fall into the rsinks. We were all 
military aspirants, but not with equal 
claims. The martial spirit of the times 
was found to supply the place of the 
corporal deficiency, arising either from 
old age or unwieldiness of person, 
which too full a habit of body liad 
occasioned. 

> The members of the Q|Msually 
formed the front rank, though neither 
the best-looking soldiers, nor best- 
drilled recruits. Dampier was always 
the right-hand file of the line. His 
figure fully entitled him to that place ; 
and liis appearance realised Homer’s 
description of his hero who was 

kfMVt* 

He stood, to use a soldier’s phrase, 
six feet two or three in his stocking- 
feet ; his tread in marching was pon- 
derous, and conveyed the full idea of 
Sergeant Kite’s panegyric on the recruit 
whom he wished to enlist, that he 
stepped like a castle.” lird Redcs- 
dale was always my Icil-liand file, and 
was one of the most regular at the drill 
of any of the company. The front rank 
graduated down from six feet two to 
five feet three or four — from Dampier 
to the Hon. Mr. Kenyon and Sir X'icaiy 
Gibbs. These were often put by the 
sergeant into the rear rank, on account 
of their mean and unsoldicrly appear- 
ance ; and as they were always paired 
off together, Daunccy gave them the 
whimsical names, from the Recruiting 
Officer, of Thomas Appletrcc and Cos- 
tar Pearraain ; but he could not apply 
Tarquhar’s character of them to Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, “ that two honester and 
siz/i/i/er lads” were not in the Company. 

The two best recruits of our Corps 
were Dauncey, afterwards a King’s 
counsel, and Stebbing, then a com- 
missioner of bankrupts. They were 
nearly of the same height; both re- 
markably dapper in their persons, 
and spruce in their accoutrements. 
Dauncey was a good soldier, and was 
raised to the rank of corporal in the 
l^w Association, when the Lincoln’s 
Inn Corps was disbanded. But Steb- 
bing deserted us from a curious cause. 
He usually wore a cocked hat; and 
when he sat as a commissioner of 
bankrupts, he assumed no small share 
of importance. On these occasions, 


he invariably appeared at the commis 
sioners’ table in the cocked ha% to 
which he was so p^uliarly attached, 
that during the sitting it was never 
moved from his crown. The hats of 
the Lincoln '.s Inn Corps were round, 
surmounted with black bearskin acros^ 
the crown. A tall red and white feather, 
composed of the hackles of a cock, 
rose in the front of it, and presented a 
martial and grenadier-like appearance. 
But all that militaiy gaiety had no 
charms for Stebbing ; he could not be 
reciAiciled to a round hat, and pined 
for his pinch. He never came to the 
pi'rade that he omitted his malediction 
against the bad taste of Sir \Vm. Grant 
and the martial ornament with wliich 
he h^ chosen to ornament his head, 
which was contrasted with the more 
becoming beauty of that which he 
wore. He sighed for the resumption 
of his cocked hat ; his regrets became 
insupportable, and he quitted the 
Corps. 

Among others who carried firelocks 
in this memorable service, was a very 
excellent man, but a very bad soldier, 
Card, the head clerk of the Rules Office, 
lie was very short in stature, and in 
circumference nearly as broad as he 
was long. Tliat rotundity of shape 
materially interfered with the perform- 
ance of his military exercises. When 
about to fire, and the order is given to 
make ready, the firelock is to be thi'own 
from the left hand into the right, acroi^ 
the stomach. To the performance' of 
this manccuvre Card’s shape was pecu- 
liarly unfavourable. Jn throwing the 
firelock round, before it hud performed 
half of its evolution, it fell on the toes'' 
of Card himself, and his bayonet either 
stuck ill the head or knocked off the 
hat of the man in the front of him, as 
Card was always in the rear rank. 

Our parade was in Lincoln’s Inn 
garden. There we marched and coun- 
termarched, from the iron rails in the 
new square to the front of the stone 
buildings, and from the stone buildings 
to the iron rails, and formed in eschal- 
lons, with the pump on our left. It 
must, however, be admitted that our 
tactics were not always the most mili- 
tary, nor our evolutions performed in 
the best manner. When ordered, at 
the end of the parade, to halt, most of 
the front rank were slipshod, the rear 
rank having trod down die heels of 
their shoes; and ^hen ordered to 
stand at ease, they’usually sat down on 
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ihe grass to enable them to pull them 
np.f Notwithstanding, however, the 
talents of our commanding officer, and 
the rank of many of the privates, our 
military character was not splendid ; 
and we merged inta the Law Associa- 
tion commanded b] Lord Erskine. 

^ The depth of la rd Ellenborongh’s 
\legal learning, and the extent of his 
information, will bes be collected from 
a reference to the se eral judgments of 
the court pronounce L by him while he 
was Chief Justice, s nd which are re- 
ported in the Ter\ i Reports of die 
several authors of t lat period. Tliey 
are clothed in a langr ige of unexampled 
strength, and were d( livered with a force 
of observation to w lich his style was 
peculiarly adapted. | In them will be 
.round, equally dijmlayed, legal re- 
search, depth of piiiiking, and the 
soundest reasoning;. These will go 
down to posterity jin the Reports of 
that time; and hi|i decisions will be 
acknowledged to rank with the most 
able and learned ever pronounced from 
the Bench at any period of our legal 
history. 

His Nisi prim decisions, reported 
partly by me, but -principal ly by Mr. 
Campbell, aflfoxd equal, proofs of dis- 
cernment, extent ot knowledge, and 
momptness in the application of* it. 
lie was <^as indefatigable as ho ,was 
able in the discharge of tliat duty; 


and though the number of Causes to 
be tried before him xpultiplied consi- 
derably in his time, iSw were left to 
stand over, to the succeeding term. 

lie was'not inattentive to the parade 
and style of public appearance expected 
from his station ; unlike in that respect 
the sordid parsimony which disgraced it 
in the time of his predecessor, his ap- 
pointments were such as were worthy 
of the Chief Justice of England, and 
his estoblishment was suited to his 

In this review of iho chamter ana 
conduct of Lord Ellenborough, to the 
Bar and others, in the adminisuation 
of justice, 1 am under the influence of'> 
no prii^tc feeling. I never had the 
honour/of ranking among^his personal 
friends ; 1 was known tohim only as 
a member of the Bar, practising in 
that Court over which he presided. In 
that character 1 was however enableil, 
during the whole of the time that he 
was Chief Justice, to foiin a decided 
opinion as to his character, and a per- 
fect estimate of his merits, as a man, 
a gentleman, and a Judge. From 
my long observation of others who 
bare filled the highest scats of ju- 
dicial authority, I dare to pronounce, 
that a more upright, learned, and abh> 
Chief Justice than Lord Ellenborough 
never filled that high official appoint- 
ment. 


1 SERGEAN! 

' To the northern C rcuit the^bar has 
owed some of its ab 3st lav^ers, and 
most learned of its Juc ^es. Lord Eldon, 
^Lord Ellenborough, ind Lord Chief 
Justice Macdonald, A r. Justice Cham- 
bre, and Baron Wo d, were among 
those who had beloi ;ed to it during 
the period that I prac ised at the Bar, 
and were raised froill it to the Bench. 


Sergeant Cockell wa 
of it; and, on Loi 


also a member 
Ellenboroug?#s 


appointment to thcjChief Justiceship 
of the Court of Kin{m Bench, attained 
on it a cousideiabro lead. A great 
accession of businels in Westminster 
Hall necessarily followed it; and be 
ranked in extent of there among the 
first men of hjs cw. His pretensions 
.were, however* c^fined to the lead of 
causes in the Ni^irius Court, where he 
was well qualined to hold the first 


place, and for iiich his talents were 
of the foremost o der. 

Of the many q lalifications necessary 
to constitute an a|ile leader at Nisiprius, 
some of the moso valuable will be found 
to be — to possess a fund of humour — 
to make a vain or self-sufficient witness 
ridiculous, by fn affected recognition 
of his assumed < consequence — to em- 
bellish a plain ^le with ludicrous com- 
ment — and an Mdiction to punning on 
an adversary’s answer where there is an 
opening. Tins last accomplishment 
was rated so mghly, that a great leader 
of his time Being asked by a young 
member of the Bar, then about to go 
the Circuit, what books he should bring 
with him, he told him that by far the 
best was Joe Miller^s Jests.* In the 
two first, Seigeant CodcelL was un- 
equalled. 


• This given to Lord Eldon, whose Rbilities in a court of law were not . 
excelled by the ex&cCse of them in the Court of Cheoeexy. 
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llis iigureoconveyed the idea which 
we annex to |hat of a well-fed Abbot 
or Prior of former days. Ilis person 
was round and of ample dimensions : 
bis countenance presented tliefull bloom 
of jollity and good humour, and his 
temper and manners were iii the most 
perfect harmony with his appearance, 
lie excelled in burlesque, and in point- 
ing it so as to take off the eflcct of the 
testimony of an adverse witness, by 
holding nim up to ridiculA The fol- 
« lowing anecdote will afTordwnne idea 
of his manner. 

An Action was brought in the Court 
of Common Pleas, by a carpenter and 
•builder from Sussex, to recover the 
amount of his billifor building a house 
for the defendant kt Battle. In actions 
of that description. Surveyors alwn)S 
form part of the witnesses necessary to 

{ irove the case. Those who are in the 
labit of frequenting Courts of Justice 
are well acquainted with the disgusting 
consequence which they assume, and 
with the iMunpoias affectation with 
which they give their evidence. The 
cause came on to be tried atCuildhall, 
and one of this self-important fraternity 
was called as a witness to prove the 
value of the work done, lie gave his 
testimony with the accustomed dignity 
of his Profession. Sergeant Cockell 
cross-examined him, and worked him 
up to the highest pitch of burlesque 
consequence. This was done by an 
afl'ected deference to his opinion, and 
a mock affectation of respect to it, 
which was seen by every person in 
court but himself, lie was requested 
by the Sergeant to produce the original 
estimate, which had been made by him, 
of the value of the work charged, for 
“'Tlis perusal. This was put into his 
band. It set out the names of the 
plaintiff and of tim defendant, and the 
several items wnich composed the 
charge, and concljiided, " I value at the 
Slim of 350/. the labove work, done at 
Battle, ill the county of Sussex.” As 
that stands written, 1 think it would 
seem to be a difKcult matter to extract 
from it a Nisi prms joke ; but the Ser- 
geant found no difficulty in it. He 
had, by his cross-examination of tne 
witness, made an exhibition of his 
self-sufficiency, and possessed the juiy 
with the ridiculous features of his 
character. When he came to address 
the jury; “Gentlemen,” says he, “a 
Surveyor is an anomalous kind of ani- 
mal ; he can neither think^ nor speak, 
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nor write like a common person^ his, 
perfect conviction of his own import-* 
aijcc is shewn in every word he utters, 
and in eveiy sentence hch writes, even 
to the making out of a carpenter's bill. 
This Sui^aiex surveyor is not content 
with giving his estimate in plain lan- 
guage, and signed with his name ; he 
must assume the style of an ambassa- 
dor, and suuscrihe as an envoy would 
a treaty of peace. Look at his estimate 
and bill : — He sets out the particulars 
of |i|ie charge, which he pronounces to 
be of the value of 350/., for carpenter’s 
work — that is plain English ; but how 
d5es it conclude ? -—in the dignified 
language of diplomacy, ‘ Done at 
Battle, in the county of Sussex;’ 
signed as our ambassador at Paris, 
would sign a treaty of peace for Great 
Britain.” The manner in which he 
read this was inimitable. The word 
done had begun a line in the surveyor’s 
estimate, and being spelt with a large 
suggested to him the whimsical 
observation. 

Sergeant CockcU’s fame originated 
at the quarter sessions — 1 think it was 
at those of the West Riding of York- 
shire, and at Manchester. It is a 
kind of practice which requires no 
great extent of legal learning; but 
powers of humour are a ^valuable 
talent, and of it tlie Sprgeant’s fund 
was inexhaustible. It was therefore 
from his ample possession of that gift^ 
that the Couit of Quarter Sessions was 
the stage on which the Sergeant shewed 
to most advantage ; for it must be ad- 
mitted that his reading was limited, 
his knowledge of law superficial, and , 
his acquaintance with pleading nothing, 
fie used to say, that the general issue 
was the only plea worth a fartliing; 
he never wished to see any other. If 
he had a brief in a cause in which the 
pleadings ran to any length, if his 
Junior happened not to be in court 
when the cause was about to he called 
on, be looked round for him in evi- 
dent dismay, alarmed lest some point 
should he raised, or objection taken to 
the Pleadings, which he was sensible he 
was wholly incompetent to answer ; but 
with his mvounte plea of the general 
issue, no man wielded it with more 
effect in the defence of his client. * 

A settlement case has no Pleadings 
to encumber it, and a traverse is a 
mere matter of igvidence. These form 
the important business* of the Quarter 
Sessions. In these the Sergeant shone, 
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u{|[)erp1eked by le(;al difficulties, or 
' l^mpered in the toils of special plead- 
ing. His fame and high local character 
may be collected from the following 
anecdote, which I heard from Lord 
£ldon^ who went the same circuit with 
the learned Sergeant. 

A person who had a cause to try on 
that circuit, attended the consultation 
of his Counsel : he heard afl that passed, 
and the favourable view whicli they took 
of his case. It appeared to make ru) 
impression on him, and he seemed to 
suffer great depression of spirits, lie, 
however, at last broke out : I thank 
you. Gentlemen, for your aitentiCa 
to my case; but I am afraid all will 
not do — the almighty is against me.” 
, The leader stared : “ What, man^ has 
Goff Almighty to do with your cause ?” 
“ I don’t mean God Almighty,” replied 
the sorrowful client, ** but Mr. Cockell : 

he is their counsellor on the other 
side.” By which name of Almighty 
the learned Sergeant was designated in 
that part of the kingdom where he 
practised. 

His talents were not, however, equal 
to the lead of an important cause ; in 
the conduct of those of an opposite 
description, no one excelled him. 
When his opponent happened to be 
Sergeant Leblanc, who had addressed 
the jury with his habitual coldness 
of manner and starch precision, Ser* 
^eant Cockell turned it into a laugh, 

* and gained a venlict by a joke, at the 
expense of his more grave brother 
Sergeant. 

He cross-examined a witness with 
, great dexterity and singular address. 
It was not his habit to browbeat 
witnesses, — a course which nflener 
offends the jury than benefits the 


client, lie conciliated them by uniform 
good humour, and by th^t means often 
drew from them admissiiAis favourable 
to his case. With the jury he gained 
credit for sincerity by a well-assumed 
confidence of self-conviction, and the 
impression was confirmed by his earnest 
mode of delivery . In cross-examining, 
he had a significant manner of pro- 
nouncing the monosyllable Eh, with 
one eye closed and the other fixed on 
the witness. His manner conveyed to 
the Jury the most intelligible expression 
of his own incrediilit) of what the 
witness was stating, and raised in their 
minds corresponding doubts ui* his 
credit. « 

He possessed great convivial powers. 
These arc gifts not to be coveted by 
those who are to rely on their profes- 
sion as the source of their fortunes. 
The pleasures of society are not easily 
exchanged for the retirement of cham- 
bers, noi the cheerful converse of mirth 
for their silence and seclusion. The 
effect of extreme addiction to the plea- 
sures of the table, is a total disrelish for 
study, and a perfect unfitness for busi- 
ness. This was the rock on which the 
excellent and worthy Sergeant split, 
and was the wreck of his fortune. 
He became so much addicted to the 
bottle, that 1 have often attended him 
at consultations when he has been in a 
high state of intoxication. He then 
knew nothing of the cause on which 
wc were to consult, and nonsense rolled 
in volumes from his lips. His clients 
soon perceived that he had rendered 
himself incapable of doing business; 
they, of course, forsook him. Hiere 
ended his professional, and sOon after 
Ills mortal life, to the sincere and 
genuine regret of the bar. 


LORD COIEF DARON MACDONALD. 


Lord Chief Baron Macdonald Avas 
one of the judges who went the Home 
Circuit for many years almost in suc- 
cession. To the members of it he was 
unassumingly attentive and invariably 
kind. He was not distinguished for 
legal knowledge of any extent; but, 
as far as it went, it was accurate, and 
given with precision and correctness. 
When he sat on the rivil side on the 
Circuit, the course which he adopted 
in trying causes, was admirably calcu- 
lated for the despatch of business, lie 
never interrupt^ the Counsel who 
pddressed him on uiy point which 


arose in the course of a Cause, by the 
too common mode of colloquial inter- 
rogatory, or by the expression of an 
opinion hastily formed and prematurely 
delivered, lie heard every thing ad- 
dressed to him in argument with patient 
attention, on any question started or 
point raised at the trial. He delivered 
iiis opinion, without any comment on 
the aiguments which had been address- 
ed to him by the Counsel, either as 
answering their objections or combat- 
ing their validity, in the firm and per- 
spicuous language of perfect decision. 
Ashe never interrupted^ Counsel in their 
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address to liifn, he exacted from the 
bar the sameieourtesy in return, — not 
to be interrogated or interrupted while 
delivering his opinion. This prevented 
the not infrequent altercation which 
takes jilace between the Judge and the 
Counsel in the cause, which has the 
effect either oflowering the Judge in the 
public opinion, for descending from the 
dignity of his office, or exposes the 
Counsel to the censure of absence of 
courtesy or want of good breeding. In 
this respect Sir Archibald Macdongld 
was peremptory without being offen- 
sive, and decisive without being as- 
suming. 

* Ills voice was wholly wanting in 
flexibility, and void of all harmony of 
tones, llis delivery was rapid and 
singularly monotonous ; nor could the 
division of his sentences be discovered 
until he wholly paused. Tn summing 
up the evidence to a jury, he was not 
deficient in discrimination or accuracy 
of observation ; and the language in 
which it was delivered was plain, 
unaffected, and suited to the scale of 
intellect ohliose whom iivrAH intended 
to inform; but it lost much of its effect 
from the ra))idity with which it was 
given, and from the total absence of 
emphasis on tlie important points 
of It. 

lie was remarkable for his attach- 
ment to his snufT-box, of the contents 
ofwhiclihemadc an immeasuniblo use. 
It was never out of his hand ; and the 
interval between every pinch was em- 
ployed in the operation of incessantly 
capping on the lid — an operation not 
unattended with some noise. This 
gave rise to a singular complaint of 
Uaron (afterwards Lord Chief Baron) 
*TI)omnson, who was then second Baron 
of the i« 4 Xchequer,ofwhich Sir Archibald 
was chief, llis seat was between the 
chief and the third baron of the Court. 
Baron 'riiompson was a man of great 
gravity, and of profound taciturnity. 
The latter he seemed to consider as a 
necessary appendage to the judicial 
character, and an important ingredient 
in its dignity. The third Baron of that 
time was not disposed to follow his 
example in that resiicct, nor to consider 
himself bound to preserve unnecessaiy 
silence ; when a case came before the 
Court which appeared to him to call 
for observation, he was not sparing of 
it. Tlie frequency of this was, however, 
aonbying to Baron Thompson, parti- 
cularly when accompanied by the un- 


ceasing response from the lid of tne « 
Lord Chier Baron's snuff-box. This 
double firing from the right and left 
Baron Tliompson bore with a sort 
of good-humoured impatience, as it 
equally broke in upon the solemnity 
of silence, and that judicial gravity 
which he held ought to be displayed 
and preserved in the hearing of causes 
in a court of Justice. It was at- 
tended, too, with some personal annoy- 
ance, by breaking in upon his own 
meiiitations. Bui he was a man of 
excellent temper, and jocularly ex- 
pressed his grievances, “That what 
wfth snuff-box on one side, and 
chattcr-box on the other, he could not 
take a note." Who the third baron 
was that thus fell under his censiy;e,^ 

1 have no recollection; but there 
was nothing splenetic in the observa- 
tion ; nor was more meant by it than 
a joke at thc^xpense of his more 
talkative bruthePbaron. 

Possessed of an unruffled suavity 
of temper, and of singular urbanity 
of manners, they were insufficient of* 
themselves to promote the ends or to 
add to the enjoyment of general society. 
Tlie style of his conversation wanted 
. that from which it alone derives its 
pleasure, the interchange of thoughts 
and reciprocity of sentiments, conveyed 
ill colloquial language. These enjoy- 
ments were denied to those who were 
obliged to associate with the (Jhief 
Baron ; no alternation of thought or 
sentiment ever took place where he 
was of the party, lie was an unceasing 
talker, an indefatigable stoiy-teller, and 
a living register of stale jokes, worn- • 
out witticisms, and thread-bare jests. 
When we met at the different towns 
on the Circuit, he seemed to have 
employed the intervals of the time 
between them in laying in a fresh 
stock of jokes, boii-mots, and choice 
sayings, gleaned from the depots of 
scattered wit, collected in publications 
from the days of Joe Miller to the last 
edition of the Encyclopailui of 
With these he came charged to the 
Circuit-table, and the removal of the 
cloth was the signal when they were to 
be let off. From that time until the 
toast which was to set us at liberty^ 

“ Prosperity to thi Home Circuit," was 
given, with unabated vigour and un- 
wearied perseverance jest followed jest, 
and bon-mot trod on tjji| heels of pun, 
without the interval of a moment. The 
giving of that toasl was considered by 
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< us ai< a gaol' delivery, and was hailed 
most joyfully. 

While he was once indulging in the 
profuse narrative of jocose and unri- 
valled amenity as he thought; I took 
the iil)erty of saying to him, “ I don’t 
know, my lord, how it happens, but 
among the very many pleasant anec- 
dotes with which you have so frequently 
entertained the Circuit, I have never 
lieard you favour us with one from 
that ])art of the world whence * T 
come, and which has furnished some 
of the most laughable stories.” “ Very 

true, Mr. E ,” says he; " buj^ \ 

thought Fielding engiossed them all. 
However, I will tell you one which I 
heard a shot t« time since, and you 
' sliall decide on its merits. The ‘priest 
of a parish in Ireland kept a horse for 
the purpose of visiting his parishioners 
and collecting his dues, lie had no 
land on which to feed him, but was a 
free-commoner on all the open land in 
the parish, lie had returned one night 
from paying his daily visits, and having 
alighted from his liorsp, * Dan,’ says he 
to his servant, * turn the horse out on 
the common, and be sure to commend 
him to the care of St. Antony.’ The 
horse was turned out, but the next 
morning it was discovered that he had 
been stolen. ‘ Och, Dan, Dan 1’ says 
he, ‘ my beast is gone ; I hope you did 
not foiget to commend him to du* care 
of St. Antony V ‘ Troth, sir,’ said Dan, 

* when I was turning him loose, 1 saw 
no reason for recommending him to 
one aaint more than to another, and so 1 
recommended him to tlic care of all the 
saints.’ ‘ There it is, yon spalpeen I’* 
replied the indignant priest ; * you gave 
him in charge to all the saints. What’s 
every body’s business, is no body’s 
business; and so my beast is lost 
among them !’ ” 

As long as his stories were new, 
they were tolerable ; but h^ had gone 
the Circuit so often, that his stuck be- 
came exhausted, and we were doomed 
not to the twice, but to the ten-times- 
told tale to the dull ears of drowsy men, 
and whom he had made so. lie 
seemed, however, to be perfectly in- 
sensible to the somnolent effects which 
Jiis unvarying narratives produced, nor 
to feel that, as no nfiui could rise from 
the Circuit-table until liberated by the 
toast, he was enforcing a compulsory 
hearing, lle^ltributcd (his unwillingly 


bestowed attention to (he excellence 
of his jokes, and the«fiore excellent 
manner with which he gave them. 
When he had finished his tale, he 
looked round for applause, and re- 
ceived the small tnbute of an enforced 
laugh with evident satisfaction, while 
his countenance displayed a kind of 
mental compliment to his own facetious 
talent, that 

** Nullum jocanili genus quod non totigitj 

Nullum tetigit quod non ornavit.” 

r 

But there wa^ no sympathy of mirth 
between him and his hearers. 

It had bct ‘11 the for the 

members of the Bar, on the day tlie^ 
dined with the Judges, to appear in 
the full costume of gown and wig. 
In the summer circuits it was singu- 
larly uncomfortable. lie was the first 
judge to disperi«:e with that custom, 
and to break through a most incon- 
venient and idle ceremony. 

IJc had been educated at Westmin- 
ster School ; and he told me, that while 
there he had perfoimed the part of 
My sis m the Andrea of Terence, in 
the Westminster play. That circum- 
stance seemed to have attached him to 
the drama, and to that most absurd 
exhibition of theatrical performance in 
which he had borne a part. I never 
was at the Westminster play but once, 
and nothing could equal my disap- 
pointment at the little attention paid 
to the delivery of the dialogue, and the 
still less to the dresses appropriate to 
the characters. It required the aid of 
powerful imagination to believe that it 
was an exhibition of a play of Terence, 
and not a Latin translation of one of 
an English author, as the characters 
were dressed in full -trimmed coats, 
and naval and milituiy uniforms. The 
play which I had the good fortune to 
see was the Andrea ofTerence. In this 
play Davus is a leading character, a 
slavi and the attire in which the 
Westminster Davus figured was tlic 
uniform of a lieutenant in tlie navy, 
and his head was ornamented with a 
laige and fashionable opera cocked-hat. 
Simo was dressed in drapery equally 
appropriate, — a full-trimmed suit of 
cut velvet. The whole performance, 
with the exception of Davus, was with- 
out .spirit; but it was not possible to 
refrain from laughter at the manner of 
his delivery of the words Davta sum, 


Anglice, vagabond.. 
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non CEdijm; {ftese lie pronounced with 
the most polished address, by takings 
off Ills hat by^fiic corner, and making 
a profound bow to Simo m the best 
manner of the French school. 

Sometime afler 1 had partaken of 
that classical entertainment, I met the 
Chief Baron in Gray’s Inn Ilall, where, 
ill Tiinily term, the bcncliers entertain 
the Barons of the Exchequer, I re- 
collected having seen him at the same 
play at the time when £ was present, and 
called to his memory Ins having told 
me that he had performed the part* of 
Mysis. I reminded him of the circum- 
stance of the performance of Davus in 
#iich an inappropriate garb for an 
Athenian slave, and, in fhet, laughed 
at its absurdity, as totally destroying 
the illusion of the performance. “ 1 
can’t say," said Sir Archibald, " that 
they arc quite as great actors as John 
Kemble; hut it gratifies me to revisit 
the place where the early scenes of my 
own acting were exhibited ; and I never 
miss the Wcstmin.ster play. It is plea- 
sant to think of what was, though past 
and gone ; and at my time of life thei'c 
is not much pleasure to be derived from 
thinking of what i.9." J suggested to 
him, as a matter to perpetuate his 
memory and his attachment to the 
theatrical pursuits of the school in 
wliicli he had been educated, to leave 


a legacy to purchase a wardrG|)be suiJ^ 
able to the characters of the perform- • 
ers, and the place in wliich tlie plot 
of the play they represented was laid. 
He did not, however, adopt my sug- 
gestion. 

Sir Archibald Macdonald had held 
the offices of Attorney and Solicitor- 
Gcneml previous to his appointment 
cO that of 6hief Baron. That took 
place in the year 1799. Nothing 
occurred during the period of his fill- 
ing those offices which afforded him 
an Opportunity of displaying either 
industry or talents. lie discharged the 
duties of them as equally unentitled 
to piaise as exempt from censure for 
his public services. 

In the year 1813 hearetired from the 
bencli, and was succeeded by BaMriT” 
Thunqison. He lived for many years 
after lus retirement, and preserved the 
appearance of sound health to a late 
day, which seemed to proceed from an 
equanimity of mind and a serenity of 
temper which never forsook him. He 
always profes*<cd great good will to the 
Home Circuit, which he had gone for so 
many years, and when we liajipened to 
meet him always received the most 
cordial recognition. It was more than 
repaid by the grateful recollection and 
deep-felt respect for him of every mem- 
ber who belonged to it. 


[To be continued.'] 


Tlir. SACniSTAN. 

raoM me norman of wacf., "i.k roman de rou." 


In days of old, when good Duke Richard sway’d 
Tlic Norman sceptre — he who dared defy 
The powers of hell in deadliest league array’d, 
And forced grim Lucifer himself to fly — 
Strong in his virtue, firm and undismay’d. 

Still courting danger with a lover’s eye — 
Wise in the closet, dauntless in the fight, 

A saint ill prayer, a giant in his might — 

There lived — so legends tell — a Sacristau 
Devout and holy. When the vesper-bell 
Or matin toll’d, the exemplary man ^ 

Was ever at his post, and fill’d it well, 
llis praise from mouth to mouth continuous ran, 
And of his virtues every tongue could tell : 

So pure in life, in credit so untainted, « 

Many a one less worthy has been sainted. « 
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But ’tis a truth — a melancholy truth I \ 

Each day but adds new props and bulwarks to i(— - 
The more your ])raise is sung, in very sooth ^ 

The devil becomes more anxious to undo it. 

If undisturbed by Slander’s vcnom’d tooth, 
i^oved by the world, you bold a straight course tlirough it. 
Still for your soul he angles night and day, 

And bobs and dibbles till he hooks his prey. 


So fell it with our friend the Sacristan : 

Long had he spurn’d the captivating snare — 
He knew and foil’d the arch deceiver’s plan. 
And kbpt his footsteps with I'edoubled care : 
Temptations crosa’ifhim, stilFliis course he no. 
Shunning each danger like a timid hare ; 

But, ah 1 the Sacristan had one weak part — 
The devil saw and triumph’d — ’twas his heart! 


One fatal day — ’tjvas thine, thou amorous saint 
Whom stationers and foolish girls adore, 

Who mak’st such waste of paper and of paint 
As Greek-loan Hume with reason might deplore — 
With listing and exertion tired and faint. 

The Sacristan was standing at the door, 

When, ’mid the crowd that pass’d unheeded by, 

A form — it was a female’s — met his eye. 


Fair as the image of a sculptor’s dream, 

Or love-lorn poet’s, was that heav’nly maid ! 
’Twas but a glance, yet like a suii>born gleam 
A deep and deadly wound that glance convey’d. 
Quick he forgot each well-resisted scheme, 

And all tlie crafly tricks by Satan play’d. 

And he became a perfect amoroso — 

O man I O man ! art at best but so-so ! 


Tlie crowd gone by, she stopp’d and smil’d — and then 
He fell upon his knees, and vow’d and swore, 

And said as much as nine degenerate men 
In these our days could easily run o’er : 

1 know not what he said — O JVlnses! when — 

I wish 1 ne’er had heard the tale before ; 

He talk’d much nonsense, 1 have little doubt, 

But very patiently she heard him out. 

He made some bold request, and then she frown’d — 
He promised much, she look’d as if she doubted — 
He press’d her l^and, she look’d upon the ground — 

He drew away liis hand, and th n she pouted ; 

He felt n little guilty, and look’d round — 
lie didn’t think she altogether flouted — 
lie grew more urgent, she began to yield — 

He press’d his suit — and Satan won the fleld I 

It was amed by each contending power 
(Alas f no longer so), that when the tongue 
Of midnight should proclaim th’ appointed hour. 

The monk should steal his silent course along 
Swift llobcc’s stream, and seek the maiden’s bow*!: : 

(I can’t help thinking it was rather young” 

'To fix a place so far from home at night — 

’TwaL his affair, and he perhaps was right.) 
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Slow pass’d the lingering hours ; at length it came — 
• That hour of triumph to his enemy ! 

All were asleep save he — the guilty flame 
Of love forbidden glitter’d in his eye; 

Virtue put in a very gentle claim 

For hesitation, but ’twas soon thro *^11 by: 

Silent he pass’d — passion his headstrong guide — 
And reach’d in safety Robec’s foaming tide. 


I 


Tlie river must be cross’d — a single plank 
That bends beneath his footsteps is tlirown o’er; 
Can he but reach in safety ponder bank, 

Danger will shew his awfid front no more. 

But, ah ! his guilty*heart witn terror sank 
As his last footstep linger’d on the shore ; 
Cautious he treads and slow — vain, vain his care 1 
He falls — 1 hear his death-cry of despair 1 

The wave has closed around him — hark ! agaifi 
A cry is raised, but ’tis a fearful yell ! 

Again, “ Ila ! ha 1” — *tis not the voice of men — 
’Tis the war-whoop of victory in hell ! 

From rock to rock it flies along the glen, 

And on the wave the dying echoes dwell, 
liis stiffening corpse the rising waters hide, 

The guilty soul hangs trembling o’er the tide. 


The devil was not slow to seize his prize, 

And bore it off with sclf-complacent grin ; 

But, lo ! a rival darting tlirougli the skies 
Question’d his title : says the prince of sin, 

’Tis mine ! whoe’er in evil courses dies 
fs mine by right, and I will ne’er give in ; 

I don’t wish to be rude, sir, or uncivil — 

This soul in law is mine.” So spake the devil. 

“ Hold !” cries the angel (who, 1 must confess, 

Was somewhat fond, at times, of s})ecial pleading) ; 
That I deny 1 tlie monk did not transgress : 

What says the holy book he used to read in ? 

‘ Kvery good work ' — now mind, it lays the stress 
On works perform’d, and not intentions leading — 

‘ Every good work shall be rewarded — ho 
Who siw shall perisli everlastingly.’ 

** Suppose, while o’er the slippery plank he cross’d, 

All his good feelings had at once made head. 

And placed before him all the actual cost 

That must attend the dangerous path he led — 

Ills name, his character, for ever lost — 

His hopes of heav’n for ever forfeited — 

Had he that instant fled the way he came. 

Would you, sir, then have dared to urge a claim ? 

But be assured, my honourable friend 
(For such £ hope you’ll let me call you), I 
Have not the least intention to offend, ^ 

I think the soul is mine in equity ; 

But you think otherwise. To make an end 
Of litigation, let us both apply 
To good Duke Richard — and let him decrcer% 
Whether the soul belongs to you or me. • 
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So shall we costs, and time, and Aiendslnp save, \ 

And for his judgment will I stake my credit ; , 

Learned he is, and wise — he never gave 
A false decree — at least I never read it : 

So farther argument at once wc*ll waive — 

IMl not flinch from my word when once IVe said it/' 

“ I’ve no objection to that course,” cries Nick — 

[’ll leave the case most willingly to Dick/* 

So off they Went, but never once lost sight 

Of the monk’s soul. The duke was just in bod ; 
lie at once knew them Jyy the taper’s light, 

But not a thought of fear disturb’d his head. 

" What business brings yc at this hour of night, 

Or why come ye at all to me ?” he said. 

“ You are an angel, sir/tl think ?” “The same.” 

“ And he in black — I need not ask his name. 

“ But now to business.” It was quickly told. 

How the poor monk fell despeiately m love — 
flow he was once as pure as thrice-tricfl gold, 

Till the soft passion ’gainst his reason strove — 

How, in his sensual appetites grown bold, 
ife fell into the toils which Satan wove — 

And how, ere actual sin his scheme had ciown’d, 
lie slipp’d into the water and was drown’d. 

Soon as the case was heard, the duke replied, 

W’ltli brow contracted and judicial face, 

“ On equitable grounds I thus decide : — 

In the monk’s body speedily replace 
llic soul each claims, and let it then be tried. 

On the substantial merits of the case, 

Whether, if he had lived (for there’s the doubt), 

Ills stock of virti '^ would have help’d him out. 

“ JMace him upon the bridge from whence he fell. 

On the same '^pot — if he advance a foot. 

Why then his soul is foifeited to hell ; 

If he recede, he then shall reap the fruit 
Of his repentance — be deserves it well ; 

Let him go unmolested. Thus your suit 
Will be determined on just grounds of right.” 

Each cries “ Content,” and bids a kind “ Good night.” 

Back to the bridge impatiently they hied, 

Bach strong in hopes, nor doubting of success. 

Snatch’d the cold body ftom the foaming tide, 

Tliough neillier wrote himself ' E. II. S.; 

And as it lay upon the river’s side, 

A lifeless mass, senseless and motionless. 

Restored the soul, all wondering their intent 
In this most whimsical experiment. 

The monk was soon replaced upon the spot 
From whence he fell — the claimants both stood by, 

Anxious ^or the conclusion of the plot. 

« Ills reverence just cast round a timid eye, 

And, finding where he was, quick as a shot, 

Sprang from the bridge, nor bade his friends “ Good-by” — 

Kqp* till he died his soul unstain’d by evil. 

And fled, a woman “ as he did the devil.** 
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EUKOKS OF THE REFORMATION.* 

Ai.most all the evils with which the apace to the new-erected banner of sal- 
state of England has been for nearly ration ; the martyrs, with the unresist- 
thrce centuries afflicted, originated in ible might of weakness, shaking the 
the acknowledged incompleteness of powers of darkness, and scorning the 
the Tteforination. lake most revolu- iicry rage of the old red dragon/' 
tions, the Reformation demolished Language elevated like this makes 
more than it established. The cry Lae heart beat as with the sound of a 
was, Overturn, overturn, overturn ! ra- trumpet ; that it was possible to write 
ther than rebuild. This was pailicu* such, was primarily owing to Wickliffe. 
larly the case with ^Vickliffe — it was Much must be foi given him, if his zeal 
his peculiar work. For this was Jie was* too uncompromising — too im- 
nppointed, — the matter being, doubt- petuous — too daring, — on account of 
less, by the decree of the Watchers, and tl^ manifold occasions calculated to 
at the command of the Holy Ones, vex and goad a sincere believer, a 
\Vicklifl[c was desirous of making a faithful churchman, and a learned 
clear stage, not only of the abuses, but scholar. Had he nq^ to encounter 
of the things (however good) out of practices by which the religion 
which abuses grew, — an unwn^e pro- Christ was scandalised ? men who 
ceeding, because they are ever the best usurped priestly offices, and encroached 
things which am most liable to be on the rights and privileges of iinivcrsi- 
iilmscd. Let him, however, receive tics i ignorance monastic, even in the 
liigli praise, for well was it deserved seats of learning, and 111 the midst of 
by linn. Of what good was he not the libraries, where, however, the lazy 
forerunner, — the bright and morning drones cared not to gather of the tree 
star ! And there is not, as is beauti- of knowledge the fruit which they pre- 
fully observed by Milton, “ any thing served for others ? Wickliffe also was 
more worthy to take up the whole a subject of the King of England, and 
jiassion of pity on one side, and joy on was decidedly opposed to the existence 
the other, than to consider first the foul of a divided allegiance in the Church 
and sudden corruption, and then, after of the realm. Let these thin^ plead 
many a tedious age, the long-deferred, his excuse, if one be needed. * Milton 
but much moic wonderful and happy expresses his surprise and regret how 
Reformation in the Church in tnese it should come to pass that England 
latter days. When 1,” continues this (having had this grace and honour from 
majestic penman, “ recall to mind at God, to be the first that should set up 
last, after so many dark ages, wherein a standard fur the recovery of lost 
the huge overshadowing train of error truth, and blow the first evangelic 
had almost .swept all the stars out of trumpet to the nations, holding up, as 
the firniamcnl of the Church; how the from a hill, the new lamp of saving * 
bright and blissful Reformation (by light to all Christendom) should now 
Divine power) struck through the black be last, and most unsettled in the 
.'itid settled night of ignorance and enjoyment of that peace whereof she 
anti-Christian tyranny, metliinks a taught the way to others.*’ Wickhife’s 
sovereign and reviving joy must needs preaching, he adds, at which all the 
rush into the bosom of him that reads succeeding reformers most eftectually 
or hears, and the secret odour of the lighted their tapers, was to his country- 
returning gospel imbathe his soul with men but a short blaze, soon damped 
the fragrancy of heaven. Then was and stifled by the pope and prelates for 
the sacred Bible sought out of the six or seven kings^ reigns.” It was ap- 
dusty corners where profane falsehood propriate to the party in the Church 
and neglect had thrown it, the schools (we use the word in its most enlarged 
opened, divine and human learning sense) to which Milton belonged, to 
raked out of the embers of forgotten give thus the pre-eminence to Wick- 
tongues, the princes and cities trooping lifie, and to raise the lament for the 

• Essays, Moral and Political. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. Poet Lau- 
reate, &c.: now first collected. S vols. I..ondon, 183*2. 

Sketch of the Reformation in England. By the Rev. I. Jt Blunt, Fellow of 
St. John’s Collogo, Cambridge. London, 1833. • 
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practical short-coming of the great re- 
foriXier’s speculative improvements,— 
for to the extreme opinions of W ickliffe, 
and to his more revolutionary acts, may 
be attributed the subsequent prevalence 
of Puritanism, and those sectarian di- 
visions which were so fatally developed 
as the sad causes, and in the more 
grievous consequences of civil war. 
Mournful it is, when holy men turn 
insurrection to religion more mourn- 
ful still, when religion itself turns^to 
insurrection ; and that same word, 
rebellion,” which would else “ divide 
the actions of men’s bodies from their 
souls,” and “ freeze up” the latter, isiso 
taught to no unwilling pupils, as if were 
indeed 

,_ ** Derived from Heaven its quarrel and 
its cause.” 

The peculiarities of Wickliffe’s con- 
duct and character which rank under 
the category of “ puritanical,” are in- 
dicated in his favourite arguments for 
inferring the vitiation of ministerial 
acts from the wickedness of the priest, 

— for maintaining tithes to be of the 
nature of alms, which he affirms pa- 
rishioners have a right to withhold in 
case of provocation, and upon their 
own judgment, — and for the resump- 
tion of church endowments in perpe- 
tuity by the patron or king. There 
can be no doubt such prir.> iples are 
utterly subversive of any church what- 
ever ; at any rate, it is quite clear that 
a monarchical government and an 
episcopal church cannot cu-exist with a 
creed so unmitigated. Hut, as a balance 
and a set-off to all these evils, this great 
man conferred a blessing altogether in- 
estimable alike on his country and on 
Christendom ; he translated the Scrip- 
tures into the mother tongue. This 
unmixed good, V\ icklifie was permitted 
by a righteous Providence to confer, 
and by the mercy of (Joj he was pre- 
vented from bringing about the im- 
mediate evil which his more equivocal 
purposes, had he been able to carry 
them into full efiect, might have 
wrought. 

In the fulfilment "bf these purposes, 
however, it most be acknowlMged, 
some of the loftiest minds — burning 
and shining lights” ^kindled by the 
Father of such to illuminate and warm 
tliis ** dim spot, which men call earth,” 

— have seen that full completion and 
perfect accompHirhment of the lieformar 
tion which the wisest men among us 


still desire. Milton was- of such. The 
precedency which God. ^ave this island 
to be the first restorer of buried truth, 
should,” he thought, “ have been fol- 
lowed with more happy success, and 
sooner attained perfection ; in which, 
as yet,” he complained, we are among 
the last ; for, albeit in purity of doc- 
trine we agree,” he continues, with 
our brethren ; yet in discipline, which 
is the execution and applying of doc- 
trine home, and laying the salve to the 
very orifice of the wound, yea, tenting 
and searching to the core, without 
which pulpit preaching is but shooting 
at rovers ; in this we arc ro better than 
a schism from all tlie Reformation, anu 
a sore scandal to them.” But it was 
to higher matters than these, that He 
whose ways are not as our ways had all 
the while respect. O, was it not a 
great and a wonderful thing, that m 

K of doctrine we should agree, see- 
3m what a mass of error it had 
b^n lately released and defeated? 
Nor had the Supreme Disposer of 
events been less mindful of what his 
Church needed in the way of disci- 
pline. To this end he raised up Cran- 
mer, who'te patient, gentle spirit was 
calculared to succeed better than a 
bolder and more enthusiastic, under 
all the circumstances of the time. 
C'alled by a providential conjunction 
and concurrence of incidents to the 
counsels of his sovereign, he received 
from his dying hand, as a bequest, the 
restoration of a Church then almost a 
ruin and a wreck, — shorn of its re- 
venues, divided against itself even to 
fearful felling, unsettled in doctrine, 
and absolved from the laws which, 
having become obsolete, seemed no 
longer adapted for its government, or 
were even impracticable, from the 
great change which had come over all 
its relations and in all its parts. He 
set about the task of reconstruction 
nt. ther unwisely nor unloviugly . Plea- 
sant, moreover, it is to reflect how well 
lie was supported by the young monarch 
whom he served so faitlifully — ** the 
godly and royal child,” as Milton 
pathetically calls him. Nor is it pos- 
sible to conceive aught so beautiful as 
that sweet fellowship and communion 
in which the sixth Edward and the 
archbishop wrought affectionately to- 
gether for the right ordering of the holy 
services which regenerated man wil- 
lingly and with a grateful heart renders 
to the Majesty on high — the homage 
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of a devout afJ pious soul, the tree-gift 
offering of a meek and contrite spirit 
which trembles at the word of God. 

The sentiments which we iiave just 
expressed will not permit us to con- 
cede to the accuracy of Sir James 
Mackintosh’s opinion^ expressed in his 
History of England, that the pane- 
gyrics on Edward are a good example 
of the folly of excessive praise, ile 
was, in truth,” says the historian, a 
diligent, docile, gentle, sprightly boy, 
whose proficiency in every branch of 
study was remarkable, and who shefred 
a more than ordinary promise of capa- 
city. Sycophants, declaiiners, entnu- 
• siasts, lovers of the marvellous, almost 
drowned in a flood of panegyric his 
agreeable and amiable qualities. The 
manuscripts still extant, either essays or 
letters, might have been corrected or 
dictated by his preceptors. It is not 
probable that ' the diary of his life,* 
which IS tlie most interesting of them, 
should be copied from the production 
of another hand ; neither does it indi- 
cate the interposition of a corrector. It 
is, perhaps, somewhat brief and dry for 
so young an author ; but the adoption 
of such a plan, and the accuracy with 
which It is written, bear marks of an 
untainted taste and of a considerate 
mind.” This praise is all too cold for 
us. We would rather adopt the lan- 
guage of Mr. Southey, who says of 
Edward, that Ins ** life, short as it 
was, was honourable to human nature ; 
and that his accession ought to have 
been made a red-letter day in the 
English calqpdar, and set apart for 
pious and grateful commemoration, cts 
long as the blessings which wc have 
derived from it shall endure. Monsh'i- 
Jicus puellus Cardan calls him, for his 
attainments ; and a Protestant, without 
superstition, may be allowed to call 
him ‘ blessed King Edward,’ for his 
virtues. Edward’s early deuth,” adds 
Mr. Southey, was probably the great- 
est misfortune that England ever sus- 
tained. Elizabeth effected the work of 
reformation rather in the spirit of a 
politician, than with that sincere, and 
conscientious, and enlightened piety 
which directed and sanctified his con- 
duct.”^ 

in his own day, Edward the Sixth 
was commonly called the Josiah of his 
country, and justly. By him was the 
lleibrination reanimated ; but he in- 


tended to lay the roots of if deejm 
than they were ultimately set. R was • 
in the manners and morals of the people 
at large that he intended it to be radi- 
cated ; hence he wished to provide for 
the good ed'U ation of the people. “ He 
reckoned it,*' says Mr. Southey, first 
among the medicines which must cure 
the sores of the commonweal : he 
reckoned it * first in order, as first in 
dignity and degree. Men,’ said he, 

‘ Jceep longest the savour of their first 
brining up ; wherefore, seeing that it 
seefheth so necessary a thing, we will 
shew our device herein.’ Every thing,” 
continues the same authority, " indeed, 
which a good and judicious mind 
could desire as tending most surely to 
the improvement of his country and 
his Icind, seems to have been contMlf^ 
plated by this extraordinary youth. 
1, good education ; 2, devising of good 
laws ; 3, executing the laws justly, 
without respect of persons ; 4, example 
of rulers; 5, punishing of vagabonds 
and idle persons; 6, encouraging the 
good ; 7, ordering well the customers ; 
8, engendering friendship in all parts 
of the commonwealth. These be the 
chief points that tend to order well the 
whole commonwealth. ^ Nevertheless,’ 
he says, ^ when all these laws be made, 
established, and enacted, the^ serve to 
no purpose except they be fully and 
duly executed. By whom? By those 
that have authority to execute ; that is 
to say, the noblemen and the justices 
of the peace. Wherefore I would wish 
that, after this parliament were ended, 
tiiosc noblemen, except a few that 
should be with me, went to their 
counties, and there should see the* 
statutes fully and duly executed ; and 
that those men should be put from be- 
ing justices of the peace tliat be touched 
or blotted with those vices that be 
against these new laws to be establish- 
ed ; for no man that is in fault himself 
can punish another for the same 
offence.’ With due allowance for the 
little which is not applicable to our 
present state of society, every thing is 
here noted which is required for a 
thorough reforftiatioii of the people ; — 
sound instruction for all, wholesome 
chastisement for the dissolute, whole- 
some encouragement for die well-dis- 
posed, and the watchful execution of 
those minor laws, upon the proper ob- 
servance of which tne general weal is 


Essays, Moral and Political, vol. i. pp. 101, 9. 
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toi less dependent than domestic com- 
< fort and happiness are upon the minor 
morals. Time passes on, manners and 
customs change, institutions are modi- 
lied ; some ripen in the course of age, 
and others fall to decay ; but the great 
]irinciples of politics and ethics, of pub- 
lic and private morality, are fixed and 
immutable, — fixed as the order of the 
universe, immutable as its Creator.” 

2Such is the platform of the Reforma- 
tion designed by Edward VT. What 
was the edifice completed therefrom*? 
Cranmer set about the work in good 
earnest, seconded as he was by a prince 
so accomplished, ft is well observed 
by the Rev. I. J. Blunt, in his admir- 
able Sketch of the Reformation in Eng- 
land ^ that the pains which were taken 
Ttr "ender him m all things an accom- 
plished prince may be seen in the 
questions (eighty-four in number) sub- 
mitted to him by the clerk of the coun- 
cil, probably at the desire of the Pro- 
tector Somerset ; and which were in- 
tended as food for his private specula- 
tions and debates with his friends. 
They are such us embrace nearly all 
those principles of government upon 
which he would be aftenvards called 
upon to act; — ‘Whether is better for 
the commonwealth that the power be 
ill the nobility or the people V ‘ How 
easily a weak prince with good order 
may long be maintained ; and how soon 
a mighty prince with little disorder 
may be destroyed V ‘ W'hat causeth an 
inheritor king to lose his realm V 
‘ Whether religion, besides the honour 
of God, be not also the greatest stay of 
civil order V ‘ How dangerous it is to 
be the author of a new matter V W^ith 
many other problems, well worth the 
attention of those to whom the educa- 
tion of a sovereign is confided. Ilis 
heart was ns good as his head ; aqd as 
it is with the latter that we believe, but 
with the former that we, believe unto 
righteousness, so did its^ natural dic- 
tates rise in arms against those more 
.subtle principles according to which 
Cranmer had conscientiously per- 
suaded himself, and endeavoured to 
persuade the king, \\^i the death of 
Joan of Kent was a duty ; and happy 
would it have been for the memory of 
that otherwise almost unspotted charac- 
ter, had he submitted his more mature 
but more sophisticated judgment to 
the righteous tears of tliis gifted boy.” 

Instances of ^iq sort last mentioned 
they were which caused Milton (not a 


little unjustly) to stigmatise Cranmer 
and Ridley as “ halting and time- 
serving prelates.” lie speaks, indeed, 
as might have been expected, with 
little reverence of tlie bishops, whom 
lie describes as “ suffering themselves 
to be common stales, to countenance 
with their prostituted gravities every 
politic fetch that wois then on foot, as 
often as the potent statists pleased to 
employ tliem. Never do we re.ad,” 
indignantly exclaims the prejudiced 
sectarian, “ that they made use of their 
authority and high place of access, to 
bring the juriitig nobility to Christian 
peace, or to withstun«l their disloyal 
projects : but if a toleration for mass 
were to be begged of the king for his 
sister Mary, le.st Charles V. should be 
angry, who but the grave prelates 
Cranmer and Ridley must be sent to 
extort it from the young king? But 
out of the mouth of that godly and 
royal child, Christ himself returned 
such an awful repuKe to those time- 
serving prelates, that after much bold 
importunity, they w^ent their way, not 
without shame and tears.” The pre- 
lacy, however, may easily be defended 
from a charge so sweeping; and the 
character of Cranmer requires here no 
other apology than an account of what 
he did and suffered for the good cause 
in which he had engaged a life horn to 
no common trials, and in times of no 
ordinary trouble. One of Cranmer’s 
plans for restoring the national Church 
was by the publication of books in- 
tended for the edification of the public 
fiiitli. He set up, for in Ance, in every 
parish church, Ents/nuTs Paraphrase 
of the New Testament, and put forth a 
volume of Homilies, twelve in number, 
in both which good works he met with 
insane opposition from Gardiner. In 
the year 1548 was published CranmeEs 
Catechism, as it was called, though not 
composed by him, having been ron- 
d^^ed from a German original, under- 
taken probably in imitation of Luther’s 
own, first into Latin, and then into 
English, under Crannier’s direction. 
It is a work which shews the state of 
transition in which Cranmer’s mind 
was at the time, retaining at first se- 
veral Romish errors, which, in succes- 
sive editions, were modified or removed, 
as, in the progress of his spiritual de- 
vedopment, Cranmer changed from 
Catholic to Lutheran, and from Lu- 
theinn to Zuinglian. In a similar 
spirit, the good archbishop sent out 
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also, in the Stoe year, The Office of 
the Communi^, to which nearly the 
same remarks apply. To Crantncr 
too we owe the Articles of the Church 
of England ; a favourite though difficult 
project of this good man’s, which he 
long thought about before he executed. 
11 is design was, however, much more 
magnificent than what he was enabled 
iiUiinately to accomplish, lie wished 
to bring to a settlement the conflicting 
opinions which the Reformation set 
afloat, and which, by the abuse of 
private judgment, led to evils whefeof 
the end is not even yet, in our day and 
generation, llis purpose was to get 
•drawn up, by a congress of learned 
men of all nations, a general creed, — 
a scheme which Mclancthon concurred 
in, or rather urged upon Cranmer, who 
entered into a correspondence upon 
the subject with some of the leading 
foreign Protestants; among the rest 
Calvin. Discovering the impractica- 
bility of the scheme, Cranmer contracted 
his views, and confined himself to the 
preparation of articles for the Church 
of England only. 

Such were the means taken for the 
restoration of the Church of England, 
and so far they were successful. Why 
they were not able to do more, let 
Milton, their enemy, tell the reason. 
“ In I'dward the Sixth’s days, why a 
complete reforination was not effected, 
to any considerate man may appear. 
I'lrst, he no sooner entered into this 
kingdom, but into a war with Scotland ; 
from whence the Protector, returning 
with victory,^ had but newly put bis 
hand to repeal the six articles and 
throw the images out of churches, but 
rebellions on all sides, stirred up by 
obdurate Papists, and other tumults, 
with a plain war in Norfolk, holding 
tack against two of the king’s generals, 
made them of force content themselves 
with what they have already done. 
Hereupon followed ambitious conten- 
tions among the peers, which ceased 
not but with the Protector’s deatli, who 
was the most zealous in this point; and 
then Northumberland was he that could 
do most in England, who, little mind- 
ing religion (as bis apostacy well 
shewed at his death) bent all bis wit 
how to bring the right of the crown 
into his own line.” Wherefore did 
not the great man whose words wc 
have quoted, propose these circiim- 
stinces as an apology for the bishops 
why they did no more, allowing they 
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did what they could ? No : ii» the ii^ 
vetenicy of sectarian hatred, ill *as it * 
sat on the poetic dignity of Milton, he 
preferred to twit them with their non- 
resistance of Northumberland,” con- 
cealing the fact how reluctantly they 
performed a task which they could not 
evade. Neither will he allow their 
martyrdom to plead in proof of their 
•incerity. ‘‘*What then?” says he — 

“ though every true Christian will be a 
igartyr when he is called to it; not 
presently docs it follow, that every one 
suffering for religion is without excep- 
tion. St. Paul writes, that a man inaif 
give his bodt/ to be burnt (meaning for 
religion), and yet not have charity: 
he is not, therefore, above all possibi- 
lity pf erring, because he bums for 
some points of truth.” Singular enoirtjfij 
the text here quoted by Milton was that 
adopted by Dr. Smith, one of those who 
had recanted in Edward’s timi*, and 
was therefore the more zealous in the 
day of persecution, when he preaclied 
before Latimer and Ridley, previous 
to their being hound to the stake at 
which they were baptised with fire. 
Milton, however, doubtless employed 
the text with bettor feelings ; and, in- 
deed, at this place he breaks out into a 
sublime apostrophe in witness to the 
purity of his intention. “ Apd here,” 
he writes, “ I invoke the Immortal 
Deity, revealer and judge of secrets, 
that wherever I have in this book 
plainly and roundly (though worthily 
and truly) laid open the faults and ble- 
mishes of fathers, martyrs, or Christian 
emperors, or have otherwise inveighed 
against error and sujierstition with ve- 
hement expressions, I have done it 
neither out of malice, nor list to speak 
evil, nor any vain glory, but of mere 
necessity to vindicate the spotless truth 
from an ignominious bondage, whose 
native worth is now become of such a 
low esteem, that she is like to find 
small credit with us for what she can 
say, unless she can bring a ticket from 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley — or 
prove herself a retainer to Constantine, 
and wear his badge. More tolerable 
it were for the Church of God, that all 
these names were utterly abolished, 
like the brazen serpent, than that men's 
fond opinion should thus idolise them, 
and the heavenly truth be thus capti- 
vated.” We are bound to believe a 
solemn appeal like this ; it at the same 
time points out the ao^rce of the appel- 
lant’s errors — iminoly, that indisenmi- 
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.j'lite resjstance to all authority in mat- 
rters hf opinion, which would, under 
the name of idolatry, destroy even that 
veneration which is undoubtedly due 
to the great and good of every age and 
country. Of all the abuses of the prin- 
ciples of the Heformation, this is one of 
the worst. Nevertheless, let it not be 
forgotten that the principle itself is to 
be reverenced, though not its abuse. 

Soon after the accession of Klizabeth, 
the Reformation was again triumphant; 
but her majesty proceeded with extreme 
caution. Her injunctions, however, 
were expressed, so far as the case ad- 
mitted, in the very same words as thoere 
of Edward, twelve years before. The 
progress of opinion had caused some 
changes, the Roman Catholic rel^ion 
YuTJ come to be treated with more re- 
spect, and the conquests of Puritanism 
had corrected many popular disorders, 
such ns Sabbath-breaking, &c. ICliza- 
beth found it necessary, also, not only 
to forbid unlicensed preachers from ad- 
mission into a pulpit, as Kdward had 
done, but to prohibit even licensed 
preachers to ofiiciate out of their own 
parishes. Itinerancy, doubtless, had 
commenced, and speculative heresies 
had clearly come to such a stage of 
growth as to require restriction. Symp- 
toms, moreover, of the want of discipline 
in which llie Church had been left were 
apparent in the liability of disturbance 
to which the congregation was subject 
in the time of sermon, from a brawling 
hearer who would presume to dispute 
the preacher’s positions. For the cler- 
gy, likewise, was wanted a code of ec- 
clesiastical law ; and one, indeed, was 
^ drawn up by Crannier, consisting of 
fifty-one articles, with an appendix, 
after the manner of the digest of Jus- 
tinian; but it fell to the ground, 
and though several times revived, it 
never succeeded. Another instance, 
also, in which the inc^impleteness of 
the Reformation manifests itself, is the 
want of adequate provision for the 
lower orders of the clergy. But we 
have to treat of graver and more gene- 
ral matter — even matter of immediate 
bearing on all classes df society. 

In vain, from the wreck of the reli- 
gious houses, was the endeavour at re- 
construction equal to [he ruin which 
had been made, although six new bi- 
shoprics were founded out of the spoils 
of tne monasteries. It was the wish of 
Cnmroer that the cathedrals should be 
converted into theological colleges; 


that readers of divinity^ of Hebrew, 
and of Greek, should attached to 
them ; that a body of students should 
be maintained in them, out of whom 
the bishops might always find clerical 
recruits duly qualified for the pastoral 
office; that here, in short, should be 
realised (to adopt the language of the 
Rev. 1 J. Hlunt\ a second time, the 
institution which Samuel, the great re- 
former of his own church, established 
throughout all the land of Israel, 
^ schools of the prophets ;’ and that 
thus might Le filled up most cfTectu- 
ally tlie gap which had been occasioned 
in the system of public instruction by 
the extinction of the religious orders.’* 

It is very probable, we think, that 
such establisliments would have pre- 
vented the spread, by superseding the 
necessity, of Puritanism. We say, the 
necessity of Puritanism; for it were 
impiety to suppose that the Almighty 
permits any thing in the C'hurch but 
what will ultimately lend for its greater 
advantage than its prohibition would. 
Accordingly, wherever the established 
religion of the state has left the instruc- 
tion of the populace unprovided for, 
there has God prepared a way for sec- 
tarian intrusion. Wherever, also, the 
clergy of the establishment have been 
ignorant or inert, there has an effectual 
opposition been raised up in order to 
their awakening. Tlie parochial cler- 
gy in the first ages of the Reformation 
were scandalously ignorant, and their 
lives, says Mr. Southey, “ but too often 
as little edifying as their doctrine.” 
The necessity of the times might per- 
haps have compelled the admission of 
young men into the Chiireh, who, though 
unable to deal with a cunning Jesuit or 
priest, were willing to enlist under the 
Danners of the Reformation. It was 
important that the posts should be oc- 
cupied, though with raw recruits, while 
no better were to be had. But such 
tAtablishments as Cranmer proposed 
might have provided good soldiers for 
the next generation, by whom the sub- 
sequent schisms and separations would 
doubtless have been averted; the coarse 
and unlearned preachers of Puritanism 
could scarcely nave procured attention 
in opposition to such an orthodox cler- 
gy, which would have been thus set in 
almost every district as guards and 
guides ; great hearts in whom the com- 
mon people would have put unreserved 
confidence. 

But it has been apprehended, that, 
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although such I a regular theological 
education, comirising a sound know- 
ledge of Hebrew* of the fathers, and of 
whatever else might conduce to the 
formation oCithe instructed scribe, might 
probably have increased the harvest of 
great divines in the established Church, 
it would also, from its cheapness, have 
afforded opportunities for youths of 
promise amongst the poorer classes to 
emerge from obscurity, and to enter a 
profession for which Nature had fitted 
them, but accident had shut the door, — 
to the great gain of the Church, by tlie 
additional talent which would tlius 
have been called forth in her service, 
when the yeomen's sons,” by whom, 
according to Latimer, **the faith in 
Christ had hitherto been maintained 
chiefly,’' and “ the husbandman’s chil- 
dren,” who are often endowed (as 
Cranmer strenuously argues upon this 
very subject) with singular gifts, would 
have sent in their contribution to the 
public stock; — notwithstanding these 
obvious advantages, it has, we say, been 
apprehended, on the other hand, that 
such institutions might have witlidrawn 
the clergy too much from all secular 
intercourse, and prevented those con- 
nexions of private friendship or private 
tuition from being funned, to which 
our schools and universities give occa- 
sion ; and that as the alliance between 
Church and State is principally conti- 
nued by such interlacements, it would 
be greatly weakened by their disrup- 
tion. In corrohorution of this view, it 
is stated that the provision whieh our 
cathedrals (on their present footing) 
offer to the younger sons of our power- 
ful families (as the monasteries once 
did), pledges those families more deep- 
ly to tlie maintenance of the establisli- 
ments; and that the rewards which 
they enable the Church occasionally to 
confer on those who have done her 
good service as men of letters, may 
contribute to create a learned clergy, 
by furnishing the means of learnra 
leisure. 

However this may be, we all know 
that the Gospel is emphatically preach- 
ed to the poor ; and we all ought to 
know, that it is not to thil» rich that it 
can ultimately look for support, but to 
the large masses of society. If an 
establishment provides not for the 
preaching of the Gospel to the poor, 
God will. In the Itoman Catholic 
Church, he raised up the friars for this 
purpose; and it is admitted that the 
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same cause of attachment which bound 
the common people to the friars, Hhd, 
through them, to the Church itself, 
namely, the feeling that they had a 
personal interest and relationship in 
many of its ministers, might have been, 
by the cheap mode of education pro- 
posed by Cranmer, more effectually 
perpetuated. This is the class for which 
a Church shoidd first provide ; and it 
may be added, that though by building 
on the rich first, the poor may be lost, 
if the masses besccuied, the rich will be 
sure a> supervene. This truth the early 
progress of Christianity demonstrates 
bejgmd all contradiction. The Gospel 
rule is a safe one for all times ; let it be 
preached, therefore, to the poor — let it 
be founded in the affecUons of the poor 
— let the Church of Kngland hence*** 
forth provide for the completion of the 
Reformation, by becoming identified, 
through the rncdiiiin of express institu- 
tions for the purpose, with all the beat- 
ings of the t^eat heart of society, and 
the wants of its meanest members. 

With the Restoration ended some of 
the evil which the deficiency of such 
institutions permitted to spread; but 
that was not an age, says Mr. Southey 
very justly, “ m which any means were 
likely to be taken for the moral and 
religious instruction of the people. The 
subsequent danger of the Prbtcstant 
establishment, under James, produced 
nothing but good to the Church, as 
well as to the State; it occasioned a 
demand among the clergy for learning 
and talent, which was abundantly sup- 
plied. Being forced into the field of 
controversy, they learnt the use of their 
weapons, and remained masters of 
them. From that time to the present, 
the character of the parochial clergy 
has continued to improve, and it has 
probably never been so respectable, in 
any age or in any country, as it is in 
England at this day.” 

This great writer has devoted consi- 
derable attention to the present subject, 
and complains that ^^the want of a 
general system of parochial education 
has never been supplied. The funds 
with which it should have been esta- 
blished were scandalously dissipated 
at the beginning, when men were lite- 
rally bril^d to support the new esta- 
blishment by thS plunder of the old. 
A warfare of opinions and a state of 
religious anarchy, for a hundred and 
thirty years, was the^orice which we 
paid for a religiqps re%lution. Tliis 
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has been abundantly overbalanced, 

• but'^ts eflects have not yet ceased ; — 
the attachment of the peasantry to their 
roods and puppetries was broken, but 
no wiser attachment was substituted 
for it. The Romanists impressed their 
imaginations; — the reformed clergy 
fail^ to impress their understandings ; 
they plucked up the tares, but they 
were not equally diligeni in sowing the 
good seed. In Catholic countries, the 
people are passionately attached to the 
faith of their fathers ; while the higner 
classes, if they have any degree of 
knowledge, are cither unbelievers, or 
at least indifferents. In England there 
is a great spirit of religion in the higher 
ranks, but the body of the people care 
little for the national Church, and are 
'Easily won from it. This difference 
between the two Churches is striking, 
and as strikingly exemplifies the supe- 
rior policy of the one as it does the 
truth of the other.’’ 

Such, then, have been the errors of 
the past time. Our modern Reformers, 
however, it would seem, are not the 
men to profit by experience. The 
projectors of the recent Reform-bill 
nave proceeded upon an express prin- 
ciple of excluding the poor from the 
state, exceeding in this way the errors 
of the Romish Church, who instituted 
no such principle, either expressed or 
implied; the evil which resulted in 
their case being entirely accidental, 
and which they would have remedied 
if they had possessed the temporal 
means. Surely an error which has 
operated so much evil in the Church 
cannot be productive of good in the 
State. But, of a truth, on this subject 
tliere are many popular errors which 
ought to be exploded. These errors 
are, unfortunately, common to indivi- 
duals of all parties. 

These fatal mistakes are, however, 
more prevalent araonp^ the Whigs than 
with any other of the political sects. 
Tlie Radicals are loud enough in their 
demands for an indiscriminate exten- 
sion of the franchise — ^but they cry out 
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somewhat late. In a ^r more honest 
spirit, the Tories pointed out the defect 
whilq the bill was in progress — but 
obtained no credit from the deluded 
public. It has now comedo be appa- 
rent, and will daily become more so, 
that the preponderance which has been 
given to the middle classes, is not mon: 
inconvenient to the higher than it is 
injurious to the inferior castes of so- 
ciety. The upper they may annoy, 
but the lower they will oppress, as 
they have always done, and which they 
have now increased opportunities of 
doing. But such is the policy of the 
Wliigs ! What cart fhey for the poor ? 
— the haughty antagonists of duty in 
every form, and the unprincipled as- 
serters of alleged rights, unaccompanied 
with obligation of any kind ! In their 
projected Reform of tlie Churcli, it is 
to be hoped that both Tory and Radical 
will combine in seeing tiiat the poor 
are duly cared for. 

Let not any party think that such 
oppression can be persevered in with 
impunity. Of a truth, there is a God 
in heaven ; and even in this very kind 
is lie making his being and attributes 
felt in this time and clime. Already 
rich men weep and howl, for their 
riches are corrupted and their garments 
are moth-eaten ; their gold and silver 
are cankered, and the rust of them is a 
witness against them, and cats into their 
flesh as it were fire. And why ? be- 
cause the hire of the labourers who 
have reaped down your fields, which 
is of you kept back by fraud, cricth ; 
and the cries of them which reapeil 
are entered into tlie ears of the Lord 
of Sabaotli.” These, with our soldiers 
and sailors, have been cut off from 
citizenship with the state ; but as they 
are all eligible for heaven, beware* — 
beware bow ye disfranchise them of 
their denizenship in the Church I 
These are whig doings; and shall 
not lie who hears the ravens when 
they cry, take vengeance on such a 
fection as this ? 
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More politic !” methinks I liear all 
the fair, and bearded readers of 
this article exclai^on glancing at its 
hackneyed superscr\tion. But not one 
word on the subject Vth which — us^ue 
ad mtiseam — even pati|iptisni has been 
surfeited, shall they find^rking beneatli 
its suspicious-looking ti 

Elections serve more pl^poses than 
political ones. Like winX they lay 
bare the obscurest recesses oiUhe laby- 
nntli within ; and the raon^t may 
weep, and the satirist laugh hiAhll, at 
the incongruities their ** open, s^me’ 
ean developc. 

Not only — as has been adtnittei 
natives, and re-ochoed by foreigner, 
till the truism has become almost t( 
stale for repetition — does one paroxysi 
of insanity, varying only in its minor de-' 
tails, peruHlically convulse our usually 
phlegmatic population ; — not only diies 
one engrossing subject fioni every 
mind, both young and old, “wipe out 
all s.iws’^ of the past, and suspend all 
projects for the future ; — not only do 
misers grow munificent, and churls 
hospitable, and exclusives affable, and 
exquisites entertaining, — but epicures 
forget or postpone their dinner — phy- 
sicians reprieve, or at least respite, their 
patients — young ladies barter smiles 
for votes, not vows — and all the softest 
speeches of Love's vocabulary are trans- 
ferred from “ ears i)olite”to the dovvlass 
Diilcineas of the farm-yard and back 
shop. 

Whoever has been at Borne must 
recollect, among the fashionable, nay, 
indispensable, revolutions of the anti- 
quarian tread-mill to which all vagrants, 
classical and non-classical, are alike 
subjected, that torch-light inspection 
of tlie statue-gallery in the Vatican, in 
the course of which, merely by shifting^ 
tlic position of the flambeaux, such new 
and striking varieties of expression lure 
imparted to the marble features of the 
divinities of I'aganism. Well ; to this, 
and to this alone, can 1 compare the 
altered aspect of many a Christian vii^ 
tue, vvlicu viewed beneath the “ lights 
and shadows" of an election-contest. 

Gratitude, for instance — the promi- 
nent, nay, almost only figure in the 

ra , while the torch is yet brandished 
ipe — soon sinks into the shade, as 
n sordid plebeian affiiir of barter, when 
some side-wind of Interest “ puffs out 
vor., VII. NO. xxxvii. 


the rushlight” of Memory. Consist- 
ency — which stands out in such bold 
relief from the favourable background 
of a clear, unencumbered estate — be- 
comes worse than infidel neglect in 
“ providing for one’s own household,” 
in the eyes of the harassed fiarent of 
half-a-dozen portionless girls and as 
many proibssionless boys. Family in- 
terest shews beautifully when tricked 
in fhe garb of family affection; and 
Integrity never looms larger or more 
iq^ posing than when bolstered out by 
envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. 
Malice stalks about with a tinder-box, 
looking for all the v^rld like public 
spirif. And the devil’s favourite vi^ 
of 

** Prido that apes humility" 


^iievcr plays the mimic more success- 
' illy than at a contested election. 

People, too — real subjects of flesh 
ai^ blood — ^partake in the same muta- 
as these abstract qualities ; and, 
seen^n the camera lucidu of party sym- 
tbe “ bore’ ’ of yesterd ay becomes 
the p¥ lion of to-day. Ladies, and 
young rones too, waste their sweetness 
on theroeafest ear of the deaf old 
nabob, aM the blind side of Che gouty 
justice -—^wallow complacently the 
a|x>thecarj\ flection witticisms — and, 
in a paroxj^-'Of public {alias party) 
spirit, well iiw embrace the attorney. 
Nor is it on^derly men alone that 
such inetamorplnses are accomplished. 
Exquisites beetle “frights’^ when 
viewed in the imrror of opnos.tion ; • 
and 1 have livedito hear tne terms 
“horrid" and “cValure" applied to 
the young, han< and unmarried 
owner of the finest in shire. 


But this, it mus' 
rare and unsuppo 
when the “horrid 
announced himself as 
the representation *of I 


confessed, was 
heresy ; and 
.ture" aforesaid 
candidate for 
native county 


(on which side I ^Mirpc ' forbear to 
mention), I verily belilve, could a 
shew of juir hands alopeUkve decided 
his success, it wouiJ nol^long have 
I'cmaiued doubtful. 

But if many hands wcMd have 
waved in his fiit^our, he had,' uMuckily, 
but one to bestow; the t^ier of 
which to some favoured individual 
would, it was tacitly understood, 
shortly follow (hat*df his parliamen- 
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try services to the community at 
. laig» ‘ 

How &r this on dit was to be classed 
among the election rumours — with 
which, as with flights of locusts, earth 
and air septennially teem — tlie event 
alone could decide; but that it an- 
swered its purpose, in the mean time, 
no one can doubt who knows the in- 
fluence, passive and active, of daugh- 
ters — their dead-weight while hope- 
lessly on hand, or mercurial activity 
when set in motion by a magnet of 
some hundred thousand pounds. * 

Sir Charles S had, indeed, the 

Englishman’s requisite of "a clear fieltd 
and no favour” — at least none against 
him ; for a more ill-favoured adversary 
never entered the lists, since some pre- 
siunptuous dwarf of romance ventured 
to break lance with Amadis or Tris- 
trem. Mr, D ,the opposing can- 

didate, was a recluse, partly from in- 
clination, and still more from unpopu- 
larity. lie was no bachelor — no, nor 
even widower— to enlist on his forlorn 
hope tlie lingerers on the bourne of 
celibacy. He had (alas for themJ) a 
wife somewhere; and it was therefore 
useless to waste i^mpathy on a cynical 
Bluebeard, whose wayward humours, 
if not downright cruelty, had probably 
frightened away the loves and graces 
from his*threshold. 

And well, indeed, might they take 
fright at the mere invento^ of his ex- 
ternal qualifleations ; for much as I 
esteemed — ay, in my heart loved Mr. 

D , truth obliges me to confess 

that he limped a little, aquinted a good 
deal, wore a scratch-wig and a high- 
» heeled shoe, mounted green spectacles, 
and sported a snu&hrown coat and a 
waistcoat with yellow buttons. How 
^uld such a roan ever think of stand- 
ing for a county?-*- one famous, too, 
for its redundance of female popula- 
tion ? ^ 

There are reasons, however, for most 
things; and Mr. D— ’s for braving 
a contested election were of fully ave- 
height and solidity. In the first 
place,*heheq the largest fortune in the 
counw — not rental nerhara, but die- 
posame income; ana of uiis income 
four-fifths were expended steadily and 
unostentatiously in acts of public and 
private munificence. *His lame leg 
was an honourable relic of youthful 
services in the cause of his county; 
the straightforwa|d clearness of his 
mental vision f!iade jich amends fer 


the obliquity of his efemal optics; 
and his brown scratclwlrig covered a 
head fl^ter to govern an empire (ban to 
represent a county. 

So thought and knew those who 
proposed and tho^ who supported 
him — many on public grounds, and 
more from motives of the most well- 
founded esteem and gratitude. He 
was one who, cruelly defrauded in his 
domestic affebtions, had, in default of 
progeny, ademted the whole human 
race ; an^ ' if a young man with a 
decent share of indispensable acquire- 
ments, or even one spark of laudable 
ambition, could get introduced ut Mr. 
D— , his access to one of Fortune’s* 
many tempting pathways was no longer 
doubtful. Yet, round all this excellence 
was wrapt so uncouth and repulsive a 
shell of peculiarity and misanthropy, 
that while the candid praised and the 
judicious admired its owner, it is not 
to be wondered if, with the unthinking 

multitude, he was D the oddity — 

and with the ^ddy young (bis nume- 
rous proiegeSf it is to be hoped, except- 
ed) D— ■ the fright. 

I wish you could have been, as I 
was, behind the curtain (or before it, 
rather, for 1 am noeaves’-dropper) when 
the two rival candidates came to pay 
their electioneering visits, as it some- 
times happened, on the same day — 
the distanced and out-manceuvred one 
now tardily lumbering in the other's 
wake — now, by some dextrous cross- 
country bit of jockeyship, regaining 
the start, and with it (in the rare case 
of a few actually unbiassed individuals) 
the advantage. 

The contrast was not greater between 
the smart britchka and four smoking 
greys of the youthful aspirant, and his 
rival's old chariot, sober and snuff- 
brown, like all about him, than between 
their deportment when launched into a 
room frill of curious expectants, all on 
tiptoe to remark and report on the 

sayings and doings” of the rival 
kings of Brentford. Mr. D— - looked 
uniformly and unequivocally as he felt, 
very miserable, and longing to be in 
any place but the one where the ty- 
ranny of eustom had sent him. llis 
eloquence, which could shake senates 
with its rarely-awakened thunders, to- 
tally deserted him in a drawing-room ; 
his halt became a hobble under un- 
wonted fatigue ; his squint grew inve- 
terate from a multiplicity of distracting 
objects; the sense of interested motive 
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chilled thelflow of benevolenoe ; the 
modesty of| conscious worth shrunk 
from the task of solicitation; shyness 
writhed beneath remark and interroga- 
tion ; in short, after a brief interval 
torture, painful to friends, and prolific 
of mirth to foes and coxcombs, Mr. 

D generally giade his exit amid a 

chorus of quizzing and tittering, which 
all papa’s grave eulc^iums on the 
talents and virtues of his fkvoprite can- 
didate were insufficient altogether to 
silence. 

Sir Charles, meanwhile, had but to 
appear to create universal sensation, 
and that generally favourable, even 
* with those whom principle or party 
had ranked on the other side. He was, 
by the admission of his stanchest op- 
ponents, “ a promising young man 
in the eyes of his youthful supporters 
he was absolute perfection.^ Tall, 
handsome, graceful, gentlemanlike (but 
not melancholy — on the contrary, ex- 
tremely good-humoured), with bright 
eyes, fine teeth, and well-curled musta- 
chios, what could he require to recom- 
mend him to boudoir politicians? — 
what but a large estate, fine house, old 
family, and declared determination to 
marry? And these his insinuating 
smile seemed to say were his, and at 
the service of one or all of the fair dam- 
sels who smiled graciously on him in 
return. 

But do not suppose him blunder- 
ingly confining his election smiles to 
daughters, or even more sagaciously to 
mothers, in families notorious for ^tti- 
coat supremacy. No ! though politics, 
he acknowledged (fo them), were at 
best a bore, and his visit one of the 
purest neighbouily gooj-will, the un- 
fledged orator could let fall on the en- 
tranced ear of the yet wavering squire 
such scraps of senatorial wisdom and 
eloquence — the tail of his eye dl the 
time in full converse with tlie smirking 
group at the work-table — that, jpreito/ 
an incipient foe was conjured into an 
enthusiastic champion, and votes and 
hearts carried by one simultaneous 
coim de main. 

Thus it was in houses by the dozen, 
where I, a lounger by profession, had 
the fate to behold him, like Csesar, 
‘‘come, see, and conquer.*' But it 
was not so every where; and while 
hall and castle owned his sway, a cot- 
tage first taught him he could and 
might be resisted. 

It was a cottage ornce, however, 1 


must premise — no sentimental. ml3- 
walled, thatched abode of poverty; for 
1 am writing not a romance, but a his- 
tory ; and my heroine is a young lady, 
nota^pqyssnne parvenue/* Besid^ 
in the northern region, where dl this 
happened, none but persons of compe- 
tent fortune and liberal education have 
(or had) the privilege of electing repre- 
sentatives. * 

Now, Captain V , a very worthy 

jnan, of precisely the moderate inde- 
pendence entitling him to do so, was, 
pftbably from the dignified obscurity 
in which he lived, among the Iasi to 
ceceive personal attentions from the 
youthful candidate; nor was it, till 
by unforeseen defections the contest 
had, come to be well nigh suspended 
on his single vote, that his cottage (in 
a remote quarter of the county) was 
hastily stormed, at an unfashionably 
early hour, by the now anxious though 
lately confident baronet. 

This intrusion on the breakfast-table 
of a retired invalid was apologised for, 
and excused with equal grace; for in 
its prssiding nymph (the daughter of 
his bost), attired at that early hour with 
evidently habitual neatness, Sir Charles 
beheld with surprise by far the most 
elegant girl he had met with in his late 
extensive peregrinations. ^ 

Her father, a veteran officer in the 
last stage of bodily and mental debility, 
liad little to oppose to the florid elo- 
quence of his young besieger, save such 
general regrets and alleg^ obligations 
tti the adverse party as Sir Charles had 
seen yield a thousand times before the 
•pell of present importunity and unli- 
mited promises of future patronage.* 

Captain V was not rich; he had 

one foot in the grave, a son in the 
army, and a daughter unprovided for. 
Here were materials for a candidate to 
Vvork upon, such as he could have 
most desired in the proprietor of a 
nearly decisive casting vote. 

But in the daughter herself he never 
doubted to find a more potent auxiliary 
than all his own Uct or eloquence, or 
even the whispers of self-interest and 
parootal anxiety could furnish ; and to 
ner he appealeu with the smile of min- 
gM inumj^ and insinuation which 
had never failq^ to inthrall, even when 
not (as at present) fraught with a yet 
more prevailing charm, oy more than 
incipient admiration. 

V , whose “ eloquent 

blood** had mantleu iii and deserted 
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more than once during her 
infirm %^r's irresolution, cast down 
her long ch^k eyelashes in distressed 
avoidance oTHhe young petitiouer's 
mute appeal. shake of the 

head, and heiglitoneihet^r, marked 
her sweet reluctance whennhu^^rectly 
urged to interfere. But when, artongth, 
reiterated importunities wrung from 
a single word, decisive (so fiir Charles 
was content to consider it) of his fate, 
it was with unfaltering voice, and nerves^ 
strung to painful effort by unflinching 
sense of duty and gratitude, that sfie 
pronounced the simple ominous name 
of “ William.” i 

This word — which, by recalling the 


thought of his only son, setft out in life 

under the auspices of Jflr. D , 

turned at once into their legitimate 
channel the old man’s dormant sensi- 
bilities — was indeed decisive of the fate 
of Sir Charles. It cost him Captain 
V ’s vote and his seat in parlia- 

ment, and a fit of very pardonable ill- 
humour. But since, when this sub- 
1, he unaccountably chose to hang 
his"%stmv once more on the fiat of 
Ellen V ^v ^Jt is to be presumed he 
saw somethingSiLthe only head he 
could not turn, and^IttM^t jif could not 
take by storm, to consoiSStijii Tor the 
disappointment. 


AN AULD WIFP/S DREAM. 

BY THE EPfRICK SHF.PUEUD. 

Novkmbbr wind had toutit loud. 

An’ tirled the wan leaves firae the tree ; 

The cauld hues o’ the winter cloud 
Were ghaistly fearsome-like to see : 

When auld John Oiwiiie, o’ Goudie-lee, 

Gat up ae morn frae ’inaiig the claes, 

An' buff’d the blankets wi’ his knee, 

To fley away the greedy flaes. 

Lie still, John Grspine — lie still, John Graeme, 
1 hac some awsomc things to say-^ 

For 1 hae d ream’d a dread fu’ dream 
Will haunt roe till my dying day !” 

** O, my auld wife! 1 daiena stay — 

I always hear your dreams wi’ dread ; 

Tis never gude, but ill, they spae — 

An’ weel 1 ken they’ll soon be read.” 

I thought I wander’d a’ my lane 
By Yarrow, through the gloaming gray. 

An’ heard a wee bird make a maen 
In a right wild mysterious way. 

I turn’d me round an’ round again, 

An’ glowr’d aliliush an* braken shaw. 

But a’ my glowring was in vaiu, 

For feint a bird was there ava. 

Thinks 1 there is some glaumry here. 

An’ 1 bad better speed me hame; 

For some wee ^irit o’ the air 
Is singing things 1 darena name. 

Now mind, gudeman, I’m no to blame 
If some wee fairy o’ the glen 
Though? meet at midnight to proclaim 
The names an’ wicked deeds o’ men.’’ 

" ^ P^y P® ®wer; 

YeTl pnt me daft wv what 1 dree;-- 
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Fu* weel I ken ye hae the power 
> O’ seeing things which nane can see : 

Ye keep me in a quandarye ^ 

Frae month to month, an’ year to year; — 
’Tis best the evil day should be 
All unforeseen, though* it be near.” 

** Gudeman, ’tis best to be prepared. 

I’ll tell you, an* I’ll teil you true, 

Tlie plain but awfu’ words 1 heard, 

Though we.the tale should dearly rue. 

The note was like the r«ibrcast*s whew : 
But then it sang in words S£|p plain, 

1 thought the elfin’s voice 1 knew — 

An’ ay it sung them ower again : 

• 

“ * Thou bonny dame o* Goudie-lee,’ 

That was the first note that it sung — ” 

“ Now, my auld wife, I beg ynu*Il be 
A little dooce, an’ had your tongue ; 
Though bonny aince when ye wtre young, 
An’ bonny, bonny still to me, 

Ye canna trow an auld gray rung 
Is lovely to a fairy’s eo.” 

“ < Thou bonny dame o’ Goudie-lee,* 

I heard it say, 1 heard it sing; 

‘ Your kindly heart — ’tis kind to me — 
liOcs weel your country an* your king ; 
Then list to me — for i maun sing 
A sang o’ fearfu* tendeneye ; 

But dinna let my tidings bring 
Your hopes to dark despondency. 

< Then, bonny dame, ’tis meet ye ken 
The curse o* Heaven hangs o’er this land — 
Nae tongue can speak, nae band can pen. 

The miseries that are nigh at hand — 

The wrath of (iod who can wiihstand ? 

And all who are not blind may see 
That he has lighted up the brand 
Of Britain’s rueful destinye. 

“ * When he in vengeance sees it meet 
A guilty people to destroy, 

That they may have no last retreat 
From their great enemy’s decoy, 
lie first sends rulers to annoy 
Tlie veiy fount of wisdom’s spring. 

To stop the ear and blind the eye, 

And all tne soul's sweet chords unstring. 

** ‘Tliose men are sent like frosts in May, 
That o’er the flowers destruction shed ; 

The rose of England's in decay — 

The thistle hangs her burly head ; 

And, O the harp 1 old Erin’s mead, 

Is sadly, sadly out of tune! 

A mildew’s on our lands indeed — 

Our day of grace is past the noon. 

<< ^ While truth and reason thus are fled, 

The pestilence approaches nigh, • 
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To lay its thousands with tlie dead, 

And all the skill of men de^ : 

Soon shall the poor and wretched lie 
In heaps unhallowed, old and young; 

No hand to close the dying eye. 

No requiem o’er dieir couches sung. 

' But, lovely dame, ye maunna take — ’ 

** Now, my auld wife, that winna do ; 

I really wish; for gudeness sake, 

Ye wadna tiy to gar ane trow 
A fairy wad sing sae ^ you ; 

Else it has been in mockrife way. 

Indeed the hale, I {ell ye true. 

Is nought like what a burd wad say.” 

f. 

“ Gudeman, I’ve ae remark to make, 

An’ ye may take it as you see ; 

I really wish ye wadna take 
Sic liberties o’ speech wi’ me. 

When did I ever tell a lee, 

Or say what did not wife beseem ? 

Then what for jibe sae saucilye ? 

Remember it was all a dream.” 

My leel auld woman, 1 forgot, 

An’ winna say the like again ; — 

Say what you like — but dinna pout, 

Nor look at me wi’ your disdain ; 

Ye ken 1 wadna gie you pain, 
a scowl upon your brow, 
that I can ca’ my ain, 

The head an’ guide o’ which is you. 

Say out your dream, be’t right or wrang; 

But have a care ; for when ’tis done. 

That Hogg may turn it to a sang : 

And there are despots looking on — 

For Grey, on’ Brougham, an’ Palmerston, 

Are tyrants to the last extreme ; 

And if they can, by pro or eon, 

They’ll punish you.— even for a dream.” 

But, my auld man, 1 scarce dare say 
Hie names 1 heard that burdie sing; 

Not only thae, but mony mae. 

It jabber’d over in a string. 

An’ then it s^g a right queer thing— 

I’ll tell it, thou^ they should avenge (hem — 

That Heaven had sent our laws and king. 

But the de'il had sent us men to change them. 

** But I the very words maun take — 

The very wo^s it sang to me, 

Lik^laintive redbreast of the brake : 

* Tne want of a’ is yet to be — 

A sword — a bloody sword — I see 
O’er this dfvoted land suspended— 

The sword of civil enmitye. 

The heaviest cune of Heaven offended. 

" ^ seven days the Thames shall flow 
With bloated tides of sanguine hue ; 


Or bring 
For 
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The Humber an’ the Tyne shall glow 
, In crimson to the ocean blue. 

O Britain long the day shall rue, 

Tiiat turn'd the tail above the head I 
And her dread curses aye pursue 
The sordid hearts that did the deed. 

** ^ But, brand them not— unblest, unshriven, 

Unhouselled, tainted, though they be — 

'Die scourges in the hand of Heaven . 

Are like a plague or leprosye, 

Sent fur mankind’s calamitye. 

With hearts and spirits beift on ill — 

Yet brand them not — for oertainlye 
Their baleful ends they must fulhl. 

** ‘ As well may you arraign the pest 
That sweeps its thousands in a day. 

Dr typhus fevers that infest 
Our shores to sicken, wrack, and slay, * 

As blame poor Russell, Brougham, or Grey ; 

For all are of the same degree — 

All sent by God to work deray, 

And execute his high decree.’” 

O, my auld wife ! I really fear 
Tliat little burd has been the de’il ; 

For sic a sang man ne’er did hear 
Frae burd sae gentle an’ sae leel. 

’Tis true — an’ that ye ken fu’ weel— 

I boded little good to be ; 

But Heaved forefend that we should feel 
So sore an’ sad a destiny !” 

I canna help it, mv auld man; 

Tlie words of truth to you I tell : 

But whence the message you may scan — 

Whether from heaven or from hell. 

But on my sleeping ear it fell 
1 Jkc chime of melting melodve ; 

An’ I too surely can foretell 
That soon fulfill’d the words shall be. 

It said, the pestilence shall come — 

It said, the sword shall fi)llow near; 

When these their thousands have o’ercome, 

Then feminc shall bring up the rear 
(The worst and dreadfullest to bear), 

An’ harl its wretched myriads hence ; 

Till all is waste— a forest drear. 

By famine, sword, and pestilence. 

<< 0 it was dreadful 1 Then I saw 
Poor women trailing out the way. 

No house to reek, nor cock to craw, 

Nor bed their heads whereon to lay; — 

No shepherd’s pipe nor shepherd’s lay, 

Nor maiden at the ewe-bught sung ; 

The ewes were bleating on the brae, * 

And dogs a-worrying of their young. 

The kie were lying at the stake 

Cauld dead, an’ a’ their tongues hung out \ 
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The cocks an’ hens had ta*eii the brake. 
The calvies gaed an’ moo’d about; 
An’ a’ the famish'd land tliroughout 
Tlie horses lay dead in the sta’. 

Cold desolation in and out. 

All’ cobwebs hang on ilka wa’. 

‘‘ ‘ O wae the day ! O wae the day 1’ 
Quo’ that wee viewless biird arain ; 

' () wae the ^ay ! O wae the day ! 

The glory o’ our land is gane 1 
The lograthim o* number auc 
Is our gude king wha u^ commands ; 

A moon that’s weavn’ to the wane— 
An honest man in shamefu* hands. 


“ ‘ O wae the day ! O wae the day I 
Our tide of sorrow has set in — 

The tide of democratic sway 
IS rolling o’er us for our sin. 

Brothers at brothers flout and grin — 
I'athers and sons are set at strife ; 

An’ wale o’ villains only win. 

But, blame them not, auiu weirdly wife. 


‘ The curse of God 1 the curse of Ood ! 
Has aye with selflsli knaves begun ; 
But who can sway tlie mighty rod 
Tliat rules all things below the sun ? 
Now see the people madly run 
To that which is their deadliest bant*. 
We canna help it — all is done — 

The glory o’ our land is gaiie 1’ ” 


• 

O my auld wife ! forsooth I say. 

That little bird has been the de’il ; 
There’s downright treason in its lay — 

The Whigs are honest men and leel : 
The ScoTSMAK says ’t, an’ he kens weel. 
Better than either you or me. 

But keep this frae the Suepuero duel, 
Or ruined, ruined we shall be.”* 

Altrive Lake, 

November 22 , 1832 . 


James Hogg. 


• When old Mrs. Graham related this dream to me last year about this very time, 
I thought it such a farrago of ^Id prophetic nonseBse, that 1 only look a noto of if, 
although her husband assured me that it would bt fulfilled. But some late symp« 
tomatic movements have induced me to put it into metre, to draw the attention of 
those who wish to be prepared for the wont* 
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BOTJT the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tuiVf when astrology and magic were 
cupations of the wisest men of the 

■ nine science had be- 
tself among some of 
ints after fame. Bap- 
ipolitan youth of re- 
> had invented the 
eforc he vras fourteen 
d being passionately 
;iidy of medicine and 
y, he devoted his for- 
• tune and his t to the collection of 
curious facts expeiimonts con- 
nected with these branches of know- 
ledge. With this view, he not only 
travelled into -difTeteut countries in 
pui-suit of knowledg^ but he endea- 
voured to combine in^ie same cause 
the exertions of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. lie established an Acn- 
(lemy of Setrets, which \jnct at his 
iiouse, and which numbered among its 
members all the ingenious p^ons in 
Naples; and it was one of rules 
of this association, tliat each individual 
should contribute to the geneiil m6ck 
of knowledge some fiict which niikht 
be useful to mankind, or some in 
ination which was not generally kno^ 
to the members. In this vray Bap 
tista I’ortu obtained possession of an 
immense number of curious facts and 
experiments, many of which had con- 
stituted the stock of the trading con- 
juror; and he published a detailed 
account of them, in a learned volume, 
entitled AJ/tgia Naturalis, or Natural 
AlagiCf which appeared about the year 
1560, and before he was fifteen years 
of age. 

The publication of this volume ex- 
cited a great sensation throughout the 
Christian as well as the philosophical 
world. It was translated into French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Arabic. It was 
every where read with avidity and de- 
light, and its only enemies were con- 
jurors and Homan Catholics. Had 
Baptista Porta been an infidel or a 
heretic, it would be easy to under- 
stand, and not difficult to find some 
justification of, the conduct of the 
church of Rome ; but it is well ascer- 
tained that he was himself attached to 


the Catholic faith ; and we must 
therefore a'#cribe the hostility of the 
church to a dread of the diffusion 
of knowledge, and to a fear, not un- 
founded, that a scientific development 
of the mysteries of nature and art 
might lead to a disclosure of the frauds 
and false miracles by which she had 
so long subjugated the human mind. 

fBut though the spiritual tyrants of 
the age possessed and exercised the 
^ower of shutting the doors of the 
Neapolitan academy ; yet the spirit of 
inquiry had gone forth from its walls, 
and new explorers of mysteries, and 
new academies of secrets, appeared in 
every part of the world. 

It is a curious circumstance, that 
the work of Baptista Porta was never 
translated into the English language, 
and that scarcely any books have been 
published in Great Britain, in which 
the wondei's of nature and of art have 
been specially brought forward for the 
amusement and instruction ofj^iicml 
readers. The only i^diime, indeed, 
fftiich has for a long time appeared 
Npon this subject, is one in the Family 
Library,* entitled Letters on Natural 
Magicy addressed to Sir Wdlter Scott, 
by Sir David Brewster ; in which the 
scientific portion is accommodated to 
\^e capacities of the most ordinary 
i^er, and firom which it is obvious 
that much instruction and amusement 
may be gained by those who would 
nevOT think of opening any other work 
of a scientific character. ^ 

In it*, series of papers, which we pro- 
pose to submit to our readers, we snail 
enter upqn many topics which are not 
touchecl upon in the work now re- 
ferred to,^d pursue many popular 
objects witn ^ minuteness of illustra- 
tion which tlile autlior of a volume of 
limited lengt^was presented from 
doing. 

No. I.— On the sWw/rtr tran&mimm 
of needksy pins, W other metallic 
substances, through^e solid parts of 
the human bintg. 

When we learn, for first time, 
that a sliarp Aietallic subirMte, like a 
^needle, often enters tlieinnpan body 


Sii 


• The Family Library, No. XXXIIl. lliCtteis on Natural Magic ; 
Walter Scott, by Sir l)avid prewster. 1 vol. Murray^ 1832.»' 
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Ukperccived, traverses a great part of mediately sent for his radical friei 
it, frecjuehtly without giving pain, and who, after examining thg [place, c 
at last discharges itself through the diswver no cause to which it couli 

skin by a local suppuration ; it is not attributed. The pain, however, 'coi 

probable that our credulity will permit tinned to increase, and in a ft ‘ dai 
us to place any confidence in so mar- a small inflamed spot appear^ on tlie 
vellous a narration. arm. Tlie inflame portion jr^ually 

The writer of this article was some extended, and the point m a sharp 
years ago thrown into this state of seep- substance soon shewed »elf in its 
ticism,when he was told by<a lady, who centre. Having made /an incision 
sat beside him at dinner, &at a needle round the point, and s^ed the sliarp 
had entered her foot, without her body with a pair of pincers, he drew it 
knowing any thing of the matter ; and*' out, and found it to W a needle. The 
that it became necessary to extract It, head of the needle, however, appeared 
by a deep incision, in consequence of unwilling to quit iu hiding-place, and 
its having afterwards produced consK seemed as if it wm still i^ttRched by 
derable pain. A gentleman, on my some fibre to wound ; but upon 
other hand, who happened to hear my applying a stilL^eater force, the aoc- 
expression of astonishment, assured tor and his panient were confounded 
me diat his own sister had no fewer at the appeaimice of a long silk thread, 
than eleven needles cut out of different which had mthfully clung to its com- 
parts of her body; and that if I would panion. / 
call upon him next day, at his barracks. It was Supposed that the tailor had 
he would shew me a case where a left the peeefle and thread in the sleeve 
needle was in the very act of emerging of the Mtient’s coat, and that the needle 
from the head of a young girl, the had gradually insinuated itself into the 
daughter of the tailor of his regiment, arm^but though this is quite intelli- 
I of courae did not fail to keep so in- gib]/, in so ftir as the needle is conceru- 
teresting an appointment ; and 1 1^ '(^for its rapid entrance might have 
the satisfaction of adding another to m accelerated by the working or 
the many instances, in which 1 have . ^motion of the arm, or by an accidental 
been compelled to believe, not only / blow, or a continued pressure upon 
what I could not understand, but whatr the spot, — ^yet we cannot conceive how 
1 had conceived to be almost impo^^’ the tnread should disappear so quickly, 
sible. The girl appeared to be ab^t and make its way through the shirt- 
fourteen years of age, and seeming sleeve before the patient had taken 
not in good health. In the part Q^he off his coat. 

head behind the ear, there was ^ight My curiosity having been excited by 
local inflammation, and the pmt of a tbese^ facts, £ was led to inquire into 
needle, which I felt with my oym hand, - the history of similar cases ; and 1 found 
protruded, like a thorn, thrau^ the that they were more numerous than 
^suppurated part of the skiy/ It was could have been believed, and that 
capable of being moved, va if it lay in some of them had been faithfully re- 
soft flesh; and it was evident, from corded. In some instances the pins had 
the small quantity of interment which been swallowed ; and, instead of fiiid- 
is on tliat part m the >lLull, and from ing the shortest road to the open air, 
the direction of the pwt of the needle, thev had penetrated the stomach itself, 
that it was emerging ftom Ihe solid and taken different routes through the 
bone. I learned ^rwards; that the body. In other cases they bad stuck 
needle gradually ^vanced, and was at in the throat, and gradually found an 
length ^en out 9xi% at some other part of the body ; 

1 dare scanty venture to record 1 while id a still grater number of ex- 
another of a still more < ainples they were introduced from the 

markable ; but I received my in- ^shoe os from the carpet, or were gra- 
formation good authority ; and, ' dually transferred to the skin from 
though ^ patient and my informant some part of the dress, 
are bo^ dead, I believe there are One of tlie earliest recorded cases is 
many/ersoDs who can Vbudi ftir the that ofMaiy Howell, of Oswestry, in 
tnitl^fthe story, incredible as it may Shropshire, who, on March 3, 1732, 
lar. A gentleman of wealth and had stuck a small needle in the sleeve 
(isideiation felt a very acute pain in of her gown. Having accidentally run 
nis left arm, above the wrist. He im- against a door, the needle, with the 
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thread attached to it, was driven flo^ the throat, the adjacent pans 
her left arm, ^ about six inches below swelled and inflamed ; a hoarsenes' 

the shoulder. In this situation, aha difficult}] of breathing came on;i 

called in the aid of a young woman, from being incapable of takiiv any 

who, in the awkwardness of her at- other nourishment than liqums, she 

tempt to extract the needle, broke off was reduced to so weak a co^ition as 

the eye, and left the needle buried in to be unable to quit her befl. After 

her arm. A surgeon was immediately the pins, however, had bwn pushed 

sent for, who endeavoured to extract it; down, she could take solid food, and 

but he failed in the attempt, as be was soon afterwards went ^to service, 

not permitted to lay the arm open for Severe work or extraorainary motion 

the purpose. About a month after the qpeasionally brought mck her com- 

accident, she felt a gnawing pain above plaints, and she w^ attacked with 

the place where the needle entered, violhnt convulsions^hich sometimes 

and extending up to her left shoulder, continued eight or nine hours. Tn this 

Tliis pain continued three or four days, slate she came tar the Gloucester In- 
land returned at irregular intervals, firmary, on the >^9th of May, 1766, 

Seven years had passed away, without three quarters A a year after she had 

any farther indication of the presence swallowed th^pins. • Her complexion 

of this troublesome inmate ; but one was ruddy ; ^e appeared full of flesh, 

day she felt a gnawing pain at her and, with me exception of a pain in 

stomach, which was accompanied with her side, yme was in perfect health, 

sickness and retchings. This affection This paim was seated below the false 

continued to annoy her for nearly seven- ribs, an(0)ecaqie very severe when she 

teen weeks, particularly in the morning, lifted her right arm, or moved forwards 

At last she experienced a sensation in her hcAy round towards the left. A 

thelower part of her breast, which violem cough and spitting of blood 

made her suppose that a pin was some- ofteycame on ; and the violence of the 

where lodged in it. Being now in Lon- pain, three different tiroes, produced 

don, she directed a surgeon, in Fetter ivulsive fits, which occasioned such 

lAiie, to make an opening at the place smodic affections in her eyes, as to 

affected, and he,snoceed^ in extract- 'rive her of sight, 
ing the same nlldle, with the broken , These symptoms continued till the 
eye, which had entered her arm seven beginning of August, when a small 
years before. The remarkable pecu-^ painful tumour, the size of a man’s 
liarity in this case is, that the needlj thumb, appeared in the shoulder ; 
had adi'anced from the lejl shoulder! but, without coming to a suppuration, 
the right breast, without producing my it disappeared in a week. Some time 
pain 111 any part of its journey, e^pt afterwaitls, another similar tumour ap- 
at its commencement and termim ' peared in the left shoulder, which was 
for in crossing the left breast, as/t pro- opened on the 20th of August. The 
bably did, it was likely to edoiunter discharge was copious, and upon re- ^ 
the same structure, and con^uently moving the dressings, one of the pins 
the same obstruction whi^ln at last came out. The surgeon endeavoured to 

brought it to the surface. discover tlie other two by a probe ; but 

I g case 00 - he failed in theattempt: they were, how- 
15. Eleanor ever, both discharged on the following 
out twenty- day from the same wound. The three 
ed to have pins were all of the same length, and 

when she inches tong. Dr. Lysons, who has 
kitchen fire, narrated this remarkable case, supposes 

the boiling that the pins were forced through the 

mouth, she substance of the oesophagus into the 

he action of muscles of the neck and shoulder, and 

pins at the passed from thence to the superior 

throat. Al- pwt of the scapula, where they were 

were em- discharged, y seems to us, however, 

it they con- more probable, that they were thrust 

e for eight down into the stomach, and were carried 

d down by from it into the shoulder. 

; emplOTed • The motion of a xCfdlc tlirough the 
g;eon. Pre- solid parts of the body is ^uch more 

le pins from easily understood than tha(f of a pin. 
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i^hich must /neet with constant ob> 
struciion fro^ its Jiead ; and in the 
case ^vhioh wi have above described, it 
seems quite ^traordinary that such an 
obstructed otion, either from the 
throat, or the stomach to the 
shoulder, sho 'd have been unattended 
vrith any local pain. 

A number t' curious cases of the 
progress of musket-balls from the 
place where they were first lodged, 
nave been oq: served by military sur^ 
geons. VYe ave heard of a very re- 
markable casi where the musket-fSall 
stnick the foishead above the nose, 
and having vided into two halves; 
one half went round beneath the skin, 
on the right si|le, and the other pn the 
left, advaiicin in contact with the 
skull. Wc d not ask our readers to 
believe the poc|tical edition of this fact, 
that the two half bullets met again 
behind, after I viiig performed the cir- 
cuit of the hea< in opposite directions, 
and, advancii] with a slightly-dimin- 
ished force, u ted, and killed an un- 
fortunate man vho stood in their way ; 
but the fact hf the splitting of the 
bullet, and th( advance of each half 
in opposite diiections, is unquestion- 
able. 

The^mi^ 1 irogress of a musket 
uy||0M||Bibrehead to the throat, 
aPbeen *ed by Dr. Fielding. 
At the first bati le of Newbury, in the 
time of the civil wars, a medical gen- 
tleman was 8h(t near the right eye. 
The skull was i ractured at the place ; 
but though the su geefta could seethe pul- 
sation of the bra n beneath the wound, 
>et the bullet Ik d turned to one side, 
and could not be discovered. Various 
bones were disclu rged from the wound, 
the mouth, and he nostrils. At the 
time of the seooi d battle of Newbuiy 
the wound heale I, and could not be 
kept open; but about twelve years 
afterwards, when he- doctoc^’llas riding 
in a cold dark ni] ht, he felt a pain on 
the left side of is head, about 
almonds of the ear,” which occa- 
sioned a partial deafness. Having 
stopped his ear > with wool, he was 
surprised one dayj. in March 1G70, by 
a sudden puflT or ck in his ear, when 
all that side of liis cheek hung loose as 
ilF it had been ps ndyticL aim a hard 
knot was felt undi t uie ear. Various 
tumoufs now appei red about the throat, 
and in August 1(72 the bullet was 
taken out of the ^qpat near the pomum 
Adami, 


^ 0 * 11 . — Account of ilte feats of an 

American saUor who swallowed clasp 

knives. 

If the power of the human frame to 
carry off, through its solid fabric, ex- 
traneous substances which have been 
accidentally introduced into it, excites 
our astonishment, how much more must 
we admire the extraordinaiy self-pre- 
serving powers of the stomach, and the 
other viscera, in enabling an indivi- 
dual to live for many years, who had 
been in the habit of swallowing great 
numbers of clasp knives and other me- 
tallic substances. 

The case which we are ab'^^iit to de- 
scribe is so extraordinaiy, that it could 
scarcely obtain credit, were it not sup- 
ported by ocular and undoubted testi- 
mony. We have no hesitation in be- 
lieving the feats of a Spaniard who 
swallowed perforated silver balls, filled 
with particular substances, in order 
that tiie physiologist who employed 
him might study the action and powers 
of the gastric juice ; but it almost sur- 
passes belief, that a man could be 
found who would voluntarily introduce 
into his stomach bodies of such a size, 
of such a shape, and of such indi- 
gestible materials, as to endanger his 
life both at their entrance ana their 
exit, as well as during their residence 
in that bourne from which such tra- 
vellers seldom return. 

An American sailor, of the name of 
John Cummings, about twenty-three 
years of age, Wj^pened to touch at a 
port on the French 'coast; about two 
miles from Havre de Grace, in the 
month of June 1799. Observing, in a 
distant field, a tent with a crowd of 
people around it, the curiosity of him- 
self and of his comrades prompted them 
to steer their course'^ in that direc- 
tion. Upon their arrival, they learned 
that a plav was acting in the tent; and 
having collected a livre each, and ob- 
taine.. admission, they were surprised 
at the sight of the play-actors, who were 
entertaining an admiring audience witli 
the feat of swallowing clasp knives. 
When the sailors retunied to their ship, 
one of the party gave an account of 
the wonders which they had seen ; and 
Cummings, who had been drinking 
freely, bmted that he could swallow 
knives as well as the Frenchman. Ilia 
comrades took him at bis word, and 
challenged him to perform the feet. 
Though, as he himself candidly ac- 
knowledged, in his own account of 
the matter, he was not partkulaily 
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anxious to talke the job in hand,^^ expresses it, between that period^ sifd 
he did not like^ go against his word ; the 28th of April, he was safely de- 
aiid having a good supply of grog in- livered of his cargo,” and all the knives 
wardly,” he took out his own pocket- which wore thus unshipped are pre- 

knife, and upon trying to swallow it, served in the infirmary of that city. 

** it slipped down his throat with great On the 20th of April, Cummings 

ease, and by the assistance of some sailed for France in a brig, and having 

drink, and the weight of the knife,” it parted from it, he went on board an- 

descended into his stomach. Success- other vessel, the Betty of Philadelphia, 

fill as this performance was, his com- to return to* America. This vessel, 

panions were not satisfied with seeing however, which was probably engaged 

it only once ; and having asked him iq some contraband trade, was captured 

** if he could swallow 'more,” he ei^ by his majesty’s ship the Isis, of fifty 

ultingly reniied^ All the knives oh guhS, apd carried into St. John’s, 

shipboard.’^. 'A fresh supply having Newfoundland, where she was con- 

been ppocured, he swallowed three of damned, and Cummings pressed and 

^hem in the same manner as he had sent to England on boara the Isis. At 

done tlie first ; a'nd, to use his own Spithei|d, where the ship touched, and 

mode of expression, '*by this bold #bere, as Cummings cfeserves, “ it took 

attempt of a drunken man, the com-' m plenty of spirituous liquors,” he was 
pany was well entertained for that ftgxin induced, under the influence of 

night.” On the following day one of drink, to relate to his new comrades 

the knives, and on the day after other the marvels of his digestive powers, 

two, di'seended to their owners; but None of his shipmates would believe 

the fourth was never more heard of, his statement ; and the argument which 

having cither cast anchor in some ensued was cut short by one of them 

corner of the stomach, or, what is more ofleriiig him a knife for trial. Dis- 

likcly, having been dissolved by t&e daining,” as he says, “ to be worse 

action of the gastric juice, for he never than his word, he proceeded iinme- 
cxperienced the slightest inconvenience diatel v to perform his part of the busi- 

from it. ness and on the same evening (that 

Our knifc-swallowcr, though highly of the 4tli of December) he swallowed 
fiivoured by his good fortune, as well , fioe knives. On the following morn- 
as by the extraordinary ])owers of his ing, the ship’s company having ex- 
inner man, abandoned the practice of pressed a great anxiety to witness a 

his art for the space of six years ; but repetition of the performance*, he rea- 

on the i:}tli of March, 1805, his vanity dlly yielded to their request, and “ by 

again tempted him to repeat the ha- th4 encouragement of the people, and 

zardous experiment. While drinking the assistance of good grog,” he swal- 

with a party of sailors at Boston, in lowed that day nine clasp knives, some 

America, he began to boast of his of which were vciy laige. He was 

former exploit; and in consequence of afterwards informed by the spectators 
the discredit which was cast upon his that he had swalloiw^d, /bi/r more ; but 
his story, he was highly affronted, and he declares that he knew nothing about 

declared that he was the same man this additional shipment, as he was 

still, and was ready to prove to them .probably too much intoxicated to have 
the truth of his assertions, A small i(tiy recoilection of what then passed, 

knife having been instantly produced, | ^ ^is was the last feat which Cum- 

he swallowed it in a moment. JFitie performed. He had now swal- 

other knives followed it in the same lowed m all ihirtg-fite knives, at dif- 
evening; and the fame of his doings ferent times, and it was this last effort 
having rapidly spread through Boston,' fhat put an end to his life, in March 
he was beset next morning by crowds ‘ ^809, nearly four years afterwards, 
of visitors, and was inducej' in the I Dr. Lara, the surgeon of the Isis, to 
course of that day to swallow eight jwhoro he was obliged to apply for 
more, making fourteen in all. — dical aid, would not at first believe 

On this occasion he did not escaiie>^J|hat Cummings' illness was owing to 
so easily as he did before from the Having swallowed knives; but 
consequences of his folte^.r Ite Msf . eiving satisfied himself of its truth by 
attacked next day with s%h cocuf^*^' strict examination of the principal 
vemiting, and a pain in his sto&i bye-witnesses, he p?,id f?^at attention 

4h^ it became necessary to carry'.bim to the ca.se, without, ftbw<|pr, 'haying 

to Charleston hospital ; where, as' he .'^btained much relief for nis patient. 
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in about three months, having 
taken a quantity of oil, Cummings 
^^felt ten knives dropping down the 
channel;’* and though none of them 
ever got to sea, yet he eiqoyed the 
benefit of a peitet calm till the 4th of 
June, 1806, when he vomited one side 
of the handle of a knife, which had 

Wm. Cunriifigham^' cut in the horn, 
and which was recognisecf its owner, 
who had given it to be swallowed. In 
the course of the next six montlyi, 
blades and handles and other fragments 
of knives were discharged in .different 
directions ; and in consequence of his 
having quitted his sliip as incurable, Le 
became a patient of Dr. Babington’s, 
in Guy’s Hospital. His story, h^ever, 
seemed so incredible, tliat he was dis- 
chaiged in a few days; but was re« 
admitted in the month of August 1807, 
owing to his health having become 
much worse. On the 28th of October 
he left the hospital in an improved 
state ; and he did not again present 
himself till September 1808, after 
an interval of nearly a year. At this 
time he came under the management 
of Dr. Curry ; under whose care,” 
as Dr. Marcet observes, he remained, 
gradually and miserably sinking under 
his sufferings, till March 1809, when 
he died in a state of extreme ema- 
ciation.” 

Tlie stomach of Cummings, in its 
external aspect, exhibited evident proofs 
of an altered structure. It was opened 
in the presence of Sir Astley C'ooper, 
when a great number of fragments of 
knife-blades, knife-springs, and han- 
dles, were found in it, and were care- 
fully collected for the anatomical mu- 
seum of Guy’s Hospital ; in which 
they are now deposited. There 
are no fewer than between thirty and 
forty of these fragments; thirteen or 
fourteen of them were clearly the re- 
mains of blades, some of wh!bh were 
remarkably corroded and prodigionsly 
reduced in size, while others were in a 
wonderful state of preservation. Mi- 
nute drawings of all these fragments 
have been engraven ibr Dr. Marcet’s 
interesting account of this case, and 
occupy a large folding plate, with 
forty figures. The most remarkable 
object is a large bladej^wfaich has suf- 
fered almost no corrosion, and bears 
the words ‘‘ccsf-rfcc/,” and the cutler’s 
name, Batman.** Anotlier of the 
figures represe^c^ horse-lancet ; an- 
other a lieuteftant’s ciniform-button ; 


and other ten figures ^exhibit what 
appear to have been the silver oval 
buttons which sometimes ornament the 
handles of knives. 

It is impossible to read the preced- 
ing statements, without receiving from 
them a deep impression of the singular 
wisdom and unfathomable skill witli 
which the Almighty has adapted the 
human frame to resist the destructive 
action of extraneous bodies. We are 
all sufficiently disposed to admire the 
wonders of creation, but these wonders 
are in general so often presented to us, 
that their influence over the mind is 
gradually enfeebled; and theugh we 
utter the words, and often feel the sen- 
timent of strong admiration, yet the 
heart has made no real acquisition, no 
new principle of love has been im- 
planted, no spring has been opened 
worn which we can draw, in the ab- 
sence of new excitements to wonder. 
When such extraordinary facts, how- 
ever, as those before us come under 
our notice, we ought to ponder them 
in our minds, and elicit from them 
every spark of piety which they are 
fitted to yield. Were the ablest phy- 
siologist asked the question, What 
would be the influence on the human 
frame of a large sharp pin, or needle, 
taken into the stomach r he would no 
doubt answer, that if it remained there 
it would torment the patient with in- 
sufferable pain; and after producing 
inflammation, might terminate in gan- 
grene, and carry off the suflerer. No- 
Uiing, indeed, but a knowledge of the 
fact, could induce him to believe that 
this sharp body is often carried through 
the coat of the stomach, and will find 
its way to the surface of the body, con- 
trary even to the action of gravity, 
avoiding carefully all the vital parts, 
and at last making an opening for its 
escape by an inflammatory action of 
the surfece. Still less could he be- 
lieve that a patient might enjoy toler- 
able health for years, while his stomach 
was filled with more than twenty blades 
and handles of clasp-knives, some of 
which were actually sticking in, and 
lying across the lower intestine. Ana- 
logous to this singular power of the 
living principle is the action of the 
gizzai^s of birds, which, by their power 
of trituration, &c. are able to pulverise 
solid glass, and even to flatten bullets 
and cylinders of metal taken into the 
stomach. 
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TO A. B., WITH A GUITAR.* 

BY FERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Ariel to Miranda. — Take 
This slave of music, for the sake 
Of him who is the slave of thee, 

And teach it all the harmony . 

Ill which thou canst, and only* thou, 

Make the delisted spirit glow, 

Till joy denies itsdf again, 

And, too intense, is turned to pain ; 

For, by permission, ^d command 
Of Ukinc own Prince Ferdinand, 

Poor Ariel sends this silent token 
Of love, that never can be spoken. 

Your guardian spirit, Ariel, who. 

From life to life, must still pursue 
Your happiness ; — for thus alone 
Can Ariel ever find his own. 

From Prosperous enchanted cell. 

As the inignty verses tell, 

To the throne of Naples, he 
Lit you o’er the trackless sea. 

Flitting on your prow before, 

Like a living meteor. 

When you die, the silent moon, f 
In her interlunar swoon, 

Is not sadder in her cell 
Thau deserted Ariel. 

When you live again on earth, 

Like an unseen star of birth, 

Ariel guides you o’er the sea 
Of life from your nativity. 

Many changes have been run, 

Since Ferdinand and you begun 

Your course of love, and Ariel still 

Has track’d your steps, and served your will ; 

Now, in humbler, happier lot, 

This is all remember d not; 

And now, alas ! the poor sprite is 
Imprison’d, for some fault of his, 

In a body like a grave ; — 

From you be only dares to crave. 

For his service and his sorrow, 

A smile to-day, a song to-morrow. 

* A. 11., thn lady to whom these agreeable and melodious verses are addressed, 
is still alive. Wu therefore withhold her name. 

t ** And silent as the moon, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.” 

i&'amMm Agofiistes, 
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LXXII. 

PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


There is old Talleyrand reposingna^r the thousand-and-one roperies of the day. 
He has just come home from the Triiveller’s ; and his dreams, in all probability, 
relate to some feats of diplomacy, in which, perhaps, his slumbering fancy depicts 
to him Palmersloii turned into a jackass, but by no means a golden one. 

To write a sketch of Talleyrand in the compass of a page is a sheer impos- 
sibility. We have put him among our distinguished literary characters, merely 
on account of his variou's compositions in re diplomatic A — being well aware, 
however, that he holds the book-making tribe by profession in well-deserved 
contempt. “ Never write a book,” laid he to Prince KofHosky ; “ if you do, 
we shall know all that your brains^ are worth for as many francs as your book 
will cost. No man of sense writes books — the emperor writes no book — [this 
was before the emperor went to St. Helena] — Socrates nevei wrote a book.” 
To which Talleyrand added a name«;ve decline introducing into any light dis- 
course, even after the examjile of a bishop. When Koftlosky pressed him with* 
the names of men acknowledged to be great in other niches of the Temple of 
Fame, who had Jet written books, such as Julius Oicsar, I'redcrick the Gmat, &c. 
the Prince replied that the examples are rare, and that these books must have 
been«written in order to lead people astiay. 

But if he has not been an author in the ordinary sense of the word, he has 
been every thing' else. The accident of his having issued from the loins of a 
Perigord made him a gentlemaii, but for seventy long years he has been actit^ely 
cngtigcd in undoing that mistake of fortune. He 1ms been an Abbe, a Bishop, 
a Constitutional Priest, a Clerk in an office, a Minister, a Keeper of a ])ublic-hou.se 
in America, a IViiiec of the Kmpire, a Teacher, a Senetary, a Oiand (Jhamber- 
laiii, an Ambassador, a Protorolist, a Catholic, an Atheist, a Royalist, a Jacobin, 
a Council of Fi\e llundredcr, a Senator, a Biionapartist, an Kxtieme Droit, 
a Centre Droit, a Centre (iauche, an Kxtieme Gauche, a Qiiand-meme, a Doc- 
trinaire, a Louis- Piulippist, a Jiiste-Miiieu Man, a Wit, a Trimmer, a Rake, 

a \V hist-player, a Rat of many tales, a whatever chance and his wife made 

him for the moment. “ Thank God,” said he, when he swore allegiance to 
l.ouis-Pliiljppc, ‘‘this is the thirteenth I have taken.” We shall not insult him 
by .saying that he is perfectly readj to swear allegiance to Henry W to-moriow — 
for, without our saying it, every boo^ will take it for granted. 

Ills first friend was the Comte d’Artois. While he was a plain abbe, the 
Comte wearied Louis XVI. with prayers to make his friend a bishop. Louis for 
a long time positively refused, alleging as his objection the rather negligent 
course of M. de Pengord’s mode of life; but being farther solicited, promised to 
grant 4he request on condition that the abbe would go to the country, and do 
something ecclesiastical that would make people forget his escapades in Paris. 
Accordingly, Talleyrand left the city, and preached two or three fine sermons, 
and otherwise behaved himself so as to lay in a sufficient stock of merit. The 
Comte d*Artois obtained his prayer ; and the abbe was turned into the Bishop 
d’Autun. This was his first rise in the world — mark the end 1 That comte is 
now the ex-King Charles X., and the Bishop of Aututi is Prince Talleyrand — 
and he rei>resents King Louis-Philippe at the Court of St. James's. 

All his actions have been cc^sistent with thki small touch of character. But 
what matter f hixery body knows that he is a rogue, but nobody thinks him a 
fool ; and that, after all, in the career in which Talleyrand has cut such a figure, 
is the only fatal blot. What consequence is it that he has committed a thousand 
perfidies, if it is found that he can be always of use at the moment when Ins 
services are required ? He may have betrayed every government in France, one 
after another, for the last forty years ; and it is morally certain that he is ready to 
give up that which at present prevails there at a moment’s notice — but in the 
meantime he plays thgir cards to admiration. With what perfect contempt he 
looks down on the Whig Administration of England, and how in his private 
despatches he must chuckle over that unfortunate catspaw, whom he has nick- 
named Palmerston-pour-rire / 

The portr^ is like the Prince in his recumbent attitude ; and he is in tlje 
habit of cond^ing tke defect in his foot (odd enough that Scott, Byron, and 
Talleyrand should be lame) in the manner represented in the print. 
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THE CELEBRATED BUT HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEM OF 
LOBD BYRON ON MR. ROGERS. 

MuiiRAY, “the of publishers, the Anak of stationers/^ — ‘'the Strachan, 
Tonson, Lintot, of our times,’* in many respects one 'if the best fellows in the' 
\iorlfl, IS in some others highly reprehensible, lie siitters his Tory nature to be 
considerably overlaid by the W higs of his acquaintance, and is by them debauched 
into manifold sins of omission and commission, which must weigh heavy at last 
upon his bibliopolic soul. * 

The Life of Byron j for instance, was most improperly committed to Moore, 
because it was morally certain that he vijpuld cut out, with unsparing hand, 
every thing m his lordship’s correspondence ^which could in any way annoy the 
Whig gentle or noble folk, upon whose smiles or whose dinners it delights the 
little poet to live. Accordingly, we find that he has “ sown the page with stars 
thick as a field,” almost every star mdica*mg that some great Whig name lies 
iccli])sed by it. Poor Leigh Hunt is sacrificed without mercy, because he is 
poor; — but all the jokes oti I^rd and Lady Holland and their set. Cam Hobhouse 
and the other beasts after ins kind, Douglas Kinnaird, Sam ICbgers, &c. &c. — 
the whole blue devilry of Whiggism — are suppressed with the most laudable 
one-sided partiality that can be conceived. Many of the Byron ic sarcasms 
were not in Moore's possession — of course, it was not likely that those directed 
against himself should fall in his way — but very many w'crc; and their omission 
is a signal specimen of literary dishonesty. Another life, or at least a very 
consideialilc supplement to that of Moore’s, remains to be written. It will be 
admitted that he publishes puffs upon himself — such as (vol. iv. p. 83, Murray’s 
edition of Byron) “ Moore’s a very noble fellow in all respects,” and so fortli — 
so plontifuUy, that no supplement will be needed in that direction. 

We believe that the fact will prove to be, that Lord Byron abused everybody 
he knew, and the closer the intimacy the grosser the abuse. As Sam Rogers was 
among Ins most intimate friends, (vol. iii. p. 374, “You (Rogers) and 1 (Byron) 
were never correspondents, but always something better — which is, very good 
friends,”) it could not be expected that he should escape, and it was well known 
in all literary circles that one of the most stinging and personal little satires 
ever written by his loixlship was directed against the poetical banker. This 
poem was in Moore’s bauds ; but he, having the fear of exclusion from Rogers’s 
tabic before his eyes, would not publish it; — it was also in Murray’s hands; 
but he, having the fear of the bawling of those Whig folks who infest his sanctum 
before bis optics, could not muster nerve enough to give it to the world. As 
it is one of the best things in its way that fell from his lordship’s pen, we 
thought it a pity thtat the public should be deprived of it; and after having 
sought for it for some time in vain, we are now enabled, by the kindness of a fair 
friend, whose name must be a secret, but which if published would be an ornament 
to our pages, to lay it before our readers. 

We are sure that Mr. Rogers himself will feel much obliged to us for so doing. 
The poem, it is certain, must sooner or later come to light ; and if he have not 
seen it. Ins mind will be relieved on discovering that it is no worse. We have 
appended some notes, supplied by the great literary characters who annotate the 
new edition of J^rd Byron, which we think will elucidate a few of the passages. 
Our readers are respectfully rcfeired to the portiait of Mr. Rogers which appears 
in the eighth Number of our Magazine, Vol. 11. p. 237, which will graphically 
illustrate the descriptive verses of the opening “ question.” They may be assured 
that the likeness is perfect ; and its accomfiaiiying biographical sketch may serve 
to throw a light, though a dead light, on the mortuary allusion to the 

“ corpse stuck up for show, 

Gnlvanisod nt times to go.” 

Mr. Rogers himself came to make siiiidiy inquiries about that portrait, and the 
various anecdotes which we te-hearsed concerning him ; and we think that on the 
whole he was gratified. Wc repeat our conviction that his gratification will be 
equally excited by the poem which we now publish. If it »bo jaot. we shall 
suppress it in our next edition. * 

VOL VIT. NO. XXXVIT. 


o 
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LORD BYKOn’s verses ON SAM ROGERS, ^ 

IN QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

QUESTION. 

!Nose and chin would shame a knocker; 

Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker ; 

Mouth which marks the envious scorner, 

With a Korpion in each corner, 

Turning its quick tail to sting you 5 
In the place that most may wring you ; 

Eyes of lead-like hue, and gummy; 

Carcass pick’d oqt from some mummy ; 

Bowels (but they were forgotten, 

Save the liver, and that’s rotten) ; 10 

Skin all sallow, flesh all sodden, — 

Form the devil would frighten God in. * * 

Is’t a corpse stuck up for show, 

^ Galvanised at times to go ? 

With the Scripture in connexion, 15 
New proof of the resurrection ? 

V'ampyre, ghost, or goiil, what is it f 
I would walk ten miles to miss it. 


Many passengers arrest one. 

To demand the same free question. 20 
Shorter ’s my reply, and franker, — 

Tliat’s the Bard, die Beau, the Banker. 

Yet if you could bring about, 

Just to turn him inside out, 

Satan’s self would seem less sooty, 25 
And his present aspect — Beauty. 

Mark that (as he masks the bilious 
Air, so softly .supercilious) 

Chasten’d bo\^,;ind mock humility, 

Almost sicken’d to servility ; 30 

Hear his tone (which is to talking 
That which creeping is to walking, 

V. 1, &c. ** C *•* [Caroline Lamb^ told me that it wa.s believed 1 alluded to 
poor Lord Carlisle’s nervous disorder in one of the lines [of his English Bards and 
Scotch Eeviewers, viz. 

' The paralytic pulings of Carlisle 

which, by the way, is an after- thought ; for in tlie original the couplet stood — , 

' No muse will cheer, with renovating smile. 

The minor Byron or mature Carlisle.'] 

I thank Heaven 1 did not kTOW it [humph] — and would not, could not, if I had. J 
mutt naturally be the last person to be pointed on 'efecU or maladies**^ — Vol. ii. p. 267. 
We see how closely ho adhered to his benevolent declaration. Whimsically enough, 
we find an anecdote in Moore’s Li/e which connects Rogers’s name with a notice of 
Lord Byron’s lameness. ** In coming out one night from a ball, with Mr. Rogers, 
as they were on their way to their carriage, one of the linkboys ran oir before Lord 
Byron, crying, * This way, my lord.’ — ' He seems to know you,’ said Mr. Rogers. 
'Know me,’ answered Lord Byron, with some degree of bitterness in his tone — 
'every one knows me — I am deformed.’” Very possibly, Rogers, with his usual 
good nature, turned hi% 

" Eyes of lead-like hue, and gummy,” 

on the shrunk limb, and the glanoe might not have been unobserved. — H obhouse. 

V.Sl. " Rogers is silent, and it is said severe. When ho does talk, he talks 
well; and, 0^11 subjects of taste, his delicacy of expression is pure as is his poetry. 
If yOM entSfus housfii his drawing-room, his library, ^you of yourself say, This is 
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Now on all fours, now on tiptoe) ; 

Hear the tales he lends his np to ; 

Little hints of heavy scandals ; 35 

Every friend in turn he handles ; 

All which women, or which men do, 

Glides forth in an inuendo, 

. i'lothed in odds and ends of humour — 

Herald of each paltry rumour, . 40 
From divorces, down to draiises, * 

Woman’s frailties, men s excesses, 

All which life presents of ^vil 
Make for him a constant rWl. 

You’re his foe — for that he f&rs you, 45 
And in absence blasts and sears you ; 

You’re his friend — for thakhe hates you, 

• First caresses, and then baits you — 

Darting on the opportunity 
When to do it with impunity : 50 • 

You are neither — then he’ll flatter. 

Till he finds some trait for satire ; 

Hunts your weak point out, then shews it 
Where it injures to disclose it, 

In the mode that’s most invidious, 55 
Adding every trait lliat’s hideous — 

Fioin the bile, whose blackening river 
Rushes through his Stygian liver. 

Then he thinks himself a lover — 

Why? I really can’t discover, (>0 

In his mind, age, face, or figure ; 

Viper broth might give him vigour, - 
liCt him keep the cauldron steady, 

He the venom has already. 

not ilio dwelling of a common mind. There is not a gem, a edin, a book thrown 
aside on Ins chiinney..piece, his sofa, his table, that does not bespeak an almost 
fastidious elegnnro in tbo possessor. But this very delicacy must be the misery of 
his oxistoiice. Oh ! the jarriiigs his disposition must have encountered through life ! ” 
Vol. ii. p. 2o7. — Jarrings, we suppose, when ono of the jars was broken. After all, 
this prose description of Rogers is not much at variance with that given in the poem 
above. The chat of a man who piles his house with fastidiously arrayed knick-knacks, 
prattles delicately on matters of taste, and makes himself miborable if the crockery 
ware on his chimney-piece is not put up in apple-pie order, must be 

• ** to talking 

That which dreeping is to walking.” J efff ry. 

V. .34. Letter S85. To Mr. Rogers. ** You are ono of the few persons with whom 
I have lived in what is called intimacy, and have heard me at times conversing on the 
untoward topic of my recent family disquietudes. Will you have the goodness tb 
say to me at once, whether you ever heard me speak of her with disrespect,” ^c. 
Vol. iii. p. 217.— d/cr is Lady Byron. This is dated May 25, 1816. On March 3, 
1818, l.ord Byron writes to this same Mr. Rogers (vol. iv. p. 91), '* As for my 
mathematical •••**, I am as well without her.” The stars are froni Mr. Moore, 
the high-minded publisher of this honourable cGrrespondence. No wonder that Lord 
Byron should describe such a friend, with whom had “ conversed on the untoward 
topics of his family disquietude,” as one whose conversation rejoiced in ** little hints 
of heavy scandals.”— jlnirsiiiNGTON. • 

V. 59. Rogers th js himself handsome. •• Miss Villiers,” [now Mrs. Granby 
Lister] said he one day to Newton tlie painter, '* is a handsome girl. She has a 
tete morte — 1 have a tfte tnorte ; — it is decidedly handsome.” To speak 'the plain 
truth, he has an intellectual face, and that is never ugly. When he was yo ung, he 
must have been the devil ; but now that he is old, he is ■ striking lookji^jirersou. — ‘ 
John Murray. 
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l4>rd Byron's unpublished Poem oi^Mr. Rogeri,^ [January, 

For his faults — he has but owe, — 65 

'Tis but envy, when all’s done* 

He but pays the pain he suffers, 

Clipping, 4ike a pair of snuffers. 

Lights which ought to bum the brighter 
For this temporary blighter. 70 

lie's the cancer of his species, 

And will eat himself to pieces, — 

Plague personified, and famine, — 

Devil, whose sole delight is damning. 

For his merits, would you know ’em ? 75 
Once lie wrote a |)rctty Poem. 

1818. 

Uogprs Il ls been, m our iimes, refused by, 1. Lady Davy (vlion iirAi AproocoJ, 
Wfl don’t know^tliat he has applied again since the exit of TIuiuphrey TluUeiis. 
2. Lydia White (Diddy Diddle) ; Wm. Spencer cut him out in that quarter — and 
then Wni. Stewart Rose. 3. ]\1 iss Crumpe ; — done by Cainpboll here. 4. Lady 
Lyndliurst, ahrs Mrs. 'Ihomas. Fasilv won by the Cojdey. 6. Miss \"illiev^, 
above mentioned, now Mrs. (jranby Lister — the Duteli giil of the Yankee Raphael. 
6. The Counlesa of Cork. 7. The Countess of Charleville. 8. The Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury (last year). 9. Mrs. ('oiitts — beat by the Duke of St. Alban’s. 
10. Her Uoyal Highness the Princess Olive of Cumberland. This lust was cool in 
Sain. W'e coniine ourselves to modern refusals. W’e havo heaid that he proposed 
for the Duchess of Cleveland, and was cut out by Beau Fieldmg — but wc thiuk that 
must have been before bis time a little. — Siii E. BrydiiIs. 

V.75. Scott ** IS undoubtedly the monarch of Paraassus, and the most F.ngtish of 
bards. 1 should place Rogers next in the living list (I value him more as the last 
of the best school) ; Moore and Campbell both third,'* Ac. Ac.— -Vol. ii. p. 27.'>. 
'I’liis arrangement bis lordship exemplifies by a diagram. Elsewhere, in the quiz- 
zing verses on Lord Tburlow, p. 200 — 

** They’ll tell you Plimbus gave his crown 

Some years before your birtli to Rogers !” 

P. 281 : Read the Edinburgh fleview of Rogers, lie is ranked highly, but where 
lie should bo.” Vol. li. p. 92. To Mr. Rogers : ** You could not have made mo a 
more acceptable present than yonr Jacqueline. She is all grace, sofmess, and poetry,” 
&c. Ac. We may pa.ss the remainder. There are five bundled commendations of the 
same kind scattered up and down. 

His lordship, however, it would appear, was not quite at easo about this said poem, 
all of grace, softness, and poetry. ** 1 believe,” he says to Moore, vol. iii. p. 11.5, 
“ 1 told you of Larry and Jacquy. A friend of mine was reading — at least a friend rf 
his was reading — said iiarry and Jacquy in a Briglitoii coach. A passenger took up 
the hook, and queried us to the author. The proprietor said, ' There were two;' to 
which the aqswer of the unknown was, ' Ay, ay — a joint concern, 1 suppose — summot 
like Sternhold and Hopkins.’ ” Many more sarcasms of the same kind were poured 
forth against * 

Pretty Miss Jacqueline, 

Willi her nose aquilinr*. 

And here we have his lonlflnp’s real opinions at lust. So far from Rogers being the 
c^hcond stone of the pouticnl pyramid from the *op, his highest praise, in I.ord Byron’s 
maturer years, is, that 

** Once he wrote a pretty poem.” 

His lordship’s latter opinions were generally sounder than his first. As he ex- 
presses it — 

" The puny schoolboy, and his early lay, 

Men pardon, if his follies pass away.” 

And we therefore pardon all the early rubbish which he wrote about Rogers, in tlie 
days when ^um disedonted for him. This last-quoted couplet, we may remark, is 
unintelligible as it stands in the present edition. The "puny schoolboy” was 
Byron himself, referred to in a preceding line us " the minor Byron but these 
words being now struck out, the sense is ruined. '1 he whole satire wants a now 
edition, jus t think of such an alteration as *' Let Moore still sigh,” (p> 278) where 
the origlfiStwas " Let Moore he lewd,” — and no note. O fie ! John Murray — O fie ! 
John Wright.— Brougham. 
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THE SCARLET WITCH. 


Chap. I. 

Arout the dose of autumn 18 — , nin> 
ton Douglas, aAer travelling a couple 
of years abroad, came to London with 
l.ieu tenant Bucke, who, from the pro- 
tracted consequences of severe wounds, 
had been obliged to quit the service. 
By the most generous exertions he had 
saved the life of Douglas in the Bay of 
Naples, when on the point of perishing 
in the waters; and from this circum- 
stance a strong mutual attachment had 
grown u]). It was now the lieutenant’s 
intention to stay fur some time in l^on- 
don, under the medical care of Dr. 

B , who was at the height of his 

just fame, and then to repair to Scot- 
land, his native country, in quest of an 
uncle, his only living relative, of whom 
he had lost all truces for many years. 
After that, it was his intention to go and 
spend his days, on half-pay, at his na- 
tive village, which had this farther re- 
commendation to him as a final place 
of sojourn, that it was very near the 
manor of liis friend Hinton Douglas, 
who eagerly pressed him to tins mode 
of life. In the meantime he was ad- 
vised, by a friend in London, to take 
up his quiet residence as a boarder with 
Mrs. Clement, the widow of a physi- 
cian, who had left her in rather strait- 
ened circumstances with an only 
daughter. Miss Diana Clement This 
young lady had been abroad, in quality 
of governess, it was believed, to a French 
marchioness, and was therefore highly 
accomplished. 

After seeing his friend Bucke thus 
comfortably settled for the time, Hin- 
ton Douglas set out for Scotland, where, 
after arranging his affairs and gaming 
the sweet consent of Miss Marjory 
Maxwell to become his wife next spring, 
he returned to London to superintend 
the windmg-up of the meicanlile aflaii's 
of his uncle, who had left him a large 
accession to his fortune. To avoid the 
temptations of fadnonahle life, and 
apply hiinself to business — moreover, 
to be near his friend the lieutenant, he 
dcteriuiiied to live privately at Mrs. 
Clement’s during the months he had to 
stay in the city; and accordingly he 
became an inmate of her house. 

Chap. II. 

Lieutenant Bucke was rather rough 
in his personal appearance, besides 


being well advanced in years. 11 is 
head was excessively long; he was 
strictly national in his high cheek- 
bones ; his nose was large and red ; his 
whiskers, which were of a decidedly 
redder sample ihan his locks, sent along 
the edge of l^is cheek, forward to the 
very top of his chin, a muster of fierce 
pr.ckly distinct hairs, not unlike the 
bones of a red herring : those higher 
lock| themselves were of the colour of 
sand; and from having been forced 
backwards m his earlier life to supply 
tlfb queue, according to the fashion of 
forty or fifty years ago, they still re- 
tained their old bent,-^the French Ue- 
volution, to winch every great change 
in modem days is ascribed, having not 
yet made them grow dowm wards over 
his brow. Ills eyes were of a peculiarly 
light gri'y, and in cold weather winked 
out a bitter mist; whilst his cheeks, 
under the same degree of temponiture, 
shewed off a meagre steely blue, with 
here and there a light red spot. In 
addition to all this he was o1d-f<ishioned 
and awkward in his manners. The 
manly frankness of Bucke’s nature, in- 
deed, seemed rather to borrow than to 
lose effect from those outward accom- 
paniments ; but it is ditiicult for such 
persons as our lieutenant to be digni- 
fied in matters of love ; and the many 
ungainly attentions which ere long he 
was obliged to shew to IMiss Diana 
Clement, began to mock his nobler 
qualities in the eyes of Douglas, wljo, 
notwithstanding his sincere admiration 
of Bucke’s generous heart, could not 
help being both amused and disgusted 
by his ridiculous affectations. Mean- 
while, Miss Clement paid all her atten- 
tions with a quizzical return. This 
at first Douglas was inclined to set 
down to a want of deep feeling on her 
part, and girlish thoughtlessness, which 
seemed to correspond necessarily with 
her very youthful look. She was tall 
and slender, and appeared like one 
who had grown up to womanhood be- 
fore her proper yeiu-s. A cloud of 
sunny ringlets broke iqion a brow of 
most transparent beauty. Her cheek 
was cmhalrncd with the finest hues of 
life, winch shoiii through like bright 
tinctured spirits, and seemed at all 
times scaice repressed from flaming 
and coursing over all her face. Douglas 
soon saw, however, that s he^ w as^ girlish 
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ODly in appearance; and for many 
reasQns lie began to be very much 
struck with this beautiful young woman. 
Judging from the nature of the specu- 
lations upon which she sometimes 
entered, such appeared to him the force 
and daring of her character, that her 
present life to his instinctive feeling 
seemed like a mere retirement from 
bold and comprehensive- deeds ; and, 
in connexion with this,' her abstruse 
stud les, uncommon to females, appeared 
a farther preparation for something 
great, beyond her present mode o{ life, 
which did not at all seem suited to‘ her. 
Her mother, as if she bad been a ser- 
vant in her own house, paid to kcr 
entire deference and submission. But 
the most striking thing of all was, that 
Miss Clement /lever tried to hide her 
emotions of anger, which were frequent 
and violent. Then the brightest scarlet 
sufiusion was over her face in a mo- 
ment. There were no vehement gesti- 
culations ; the fiery violence of her na- 
ture shewed itself in a rigid compression 
of frame, often followed by a subtle and 
intense shivenng, and not unfrequcntly 
ending in a paroxysm of sobbing and 
tears. Another remarkable demonstra- 
tion, however, was her love of judicial 
astrology, in which she professed her- 
self not only a believer, but a practised 
calculator; and the intimations from 
which to man’s spirit she spoke of with 
a singularly wild eloquence, which 
seemed melancholy and a together sin- 
cere. This characteristic, together with 
that vivid glow with which almost every 
emotion lighted her countenance, made 

siie livcd^in the most retired manner ; 
and, besides the lieutenant, admirers 
seemed to have none, except a young 
gentleman of the name of Jenkins, the 
son of a great merchant in the city, 
who, apparently of the same ardent 
temperament with the lady herself, 
could not bide his violent attachment 
to her. * 

Chap. III. 

Diana Clement, whose whole soul 
was one imperious decree of homage, 
was piqued at the indifterence of Hin- 
ton Douglas, and set herself for this 
very reason to make him her lover. 
She soon felt that ||e was worthy of 
her conquest; and her first seductive 
arts against him, which were the more 
plied the more they seemed inefficient, 
were turned ere long into strong love 


for the youth. Her studied allurements 
were not, however, at an 'end. In ano- 
ther character, the simplicity of pure 
passion would have prevented or neu- 
tralised such arts ; but in this strange 
woman they seemed only to minister to 
each other. She opened upon her 
quarry with quizzical and tormenting 
wit ; then flattered him, by drawing 
forth his. She gave her whole heart 
to a moving story ; anon she was all 
for mirth, then for a witching song; 
then for the renewed encounters of 
Beatrice and Benedict. She broke off 
at a point at which she knew he would 
be impatient to renew teasing explana- 
tions ; and judging that herein she had 
found out her powci over him, shu 
strove to keep up a continuance of in- 
terest from day to day, that he might 
be taken captive along an irresistible 
chain. 

Secure in his honourable faith, 
Douglas was merely amused witli all 
this, which he allowed to go on for 
some time, that he might fully .s(‘e the 
character of this singular young wo- 
man ; but, ere long, he deemed it ne- 
cessary to be dignified, and Miss 
Clement found her hopes at an end. 
Her thwarted love was now the hunger 
and thirst of revenge. 

Chap. IV. 

One evening, whilst Douglas was at 
supper alone, he heaid a loud cry of 
“ Jilercy on us !” from the sleeping 
apartment of the lieutenant, who gene- 
rally retired at a very early hour ; and 
in another moment the door was burst 
open, and in rushed Bucke in his 
breeches and nightcap, with a caudle 
in his hand, snorting like a horse fast- 
ened on by a lion, and looking amazed 

round over his shoulder at . But 

nothing followed him. 

“ 111 the name of all the saints, 
Douglas, what is the meaning of all 
this?” cried the terrified soldier, who 
was indeed a victim to all superstitious 
fears. ' 

Of what ?” demanded Douglas, 
starting up. 

“ Every noise of every devil in dark- 
ness,” said Bucke, '' these three or 
four nights — every midnight — round 
about my bed — here and there, and 

” lie stopped short, as Miss 

Clement and tier mother entered, 
alarmed at his first loud exclamation. 
The young lady had heard his com- 
plaint : she rung a bell ; and her little 
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old yellow Ftench serving-man made 
his appearance. 

Vaulpas/’ said Diana, with intense 
calmness, “ you are a ventriloquist. 
Give us all the noises with which you 
have plagued Lieutenant Bucke for 
some nights past.” 

With singular alacrity, as if he had 
not been at all in &ult, the old fellow 
filled the room with a thousand shifting, 
low, hellish whisperings. 

“ Your reason, sir, for all this ?” de- 
manded Diana. 

Madam,” said Vaulpas, with lisp- 
ing meekness, “ I saw this noble 
soldier afflicted with that tendency to 
hypochondriasis which is often the 
bane of lofty hearts ; and remembering 
the doctrine of my former master, the 
great Dr. Vaudeville (here Diana 
started as if shocked with electricity), 
that a real alarm is often the best cure 
of melancholia, I have dared to prac- 
tise on this brave gentleman, who, f 
doubt not, will from tins hour recover 
the vigour of his spirit.” 

The thing was thus explained in a 
minute; in tliat provoking way, too, 
which left no room for ofl'eiice and re- 
buke; and the pour lieutenant stood 
convicted of cowardice, and the dread 
of the devil, before the veiy woman for 
whose good opinion of his valour he 
would have taken a lion by the beard, 
lie was so confounded, that he stood 
still for a space, altogether forgetful of 
his outward man ; then, remembering 
his midnight appearance, he tore the 
nightcap from his head in an agony of 
vexation, made a rush towards the door, 
but fell down in a tit of apoplexy. 
The shock fortunately proved not fatal ; 
but It was followed by paralysis, which 
kept the poor lieutenant for months to 
his bed, during which time, it is almost 
needless to say, that Douglas watched 
him like a brother. Early in the spring 
he was nearly well ; and Douglas, leav- 
ing him, proceeded to Scotland, to pre- 
pare for his approaching marriage. 

CUAP. V. 

One day, about a week before his 
intended nuptials, Douglas received a 
letter from Bucke, stating that he was 
now completely well ; that he had been 
made happy in the heart and hand of 
Miss Clement, who was now his wife ; 
that he had taken a cottage, about hve 
miles off, where he was now fairly 
settled; and, in conclusion, eagerly 
requesting Douglas to dine with them 


there next day, when he wish^ to 
have his advice in a most urgent mat- 
ter. Douglas accordingly went, and 
was received by Mrs. Bucke (Diana 
herself), somewhat ea^r at first in her 
manner, and pale in her singular 
beauty, but witnal veiy modest; and 
in a few miiiutes, at her ease, and 
brilliant as ysual. slie apologised for 
the absence of the lieutenant, by stating 
thid he had been unexpectedly sum- 
moned that forenoon to attend the last 
nfbments of his uncle, whom he had at 
lengMi succeeded in finding; but, in 
all likelihood, he would be home that 
night; if not, a card would come from 
him to Mr. Douglas at an caily hour 
in the evening, stating the business for 
which he iiad been mvited, and dis- 
tinctly explaining where his instant 
services were needed. Douglas ac- 
cordingly diued with Mrs. Bucke, who, 
immediately after dinner, craved his 
opinion as to the respective qualities of 
two sorts of home-made wine, about 
which a bet, she said, was pending be- 
twixt the lieutenant and herself. Doug- 
las's decision was knowingly given. 
She was sorry to say it was in the lieu- 
tenant's favour; then, retiring to pre- 
pare him tea, she left him alone to his 
wine and tlie newspapers of the day, 
which were brought in, addressed to 
‘‘ Thomas Bucke, Esq., Solwui/ Cot- 

tuge, by ]) , N. B. and, thus 

provided for, Douglas sat down before 
the sleepy fire. Ere long he was over- 
come by a pleasant drowsiness. Ills 
head nodded, and gradually rose more 
slowly from his breast, over which his 
anus were folded. The sparry embers 
of the fire appeared to him gra- 
dually lengthened to misty bars, and 
reeled and rose to the place of the 
wall, while the wall took the place 
of the roof. In another minute, he 
was in a dead sleep. 

The door was slowly opened : in 
looked Diana Clement herself. At 
sight of the slumbering youth, forward 
to him she shot in her swift and perilous 
beauty. “ So ho ! Hinton Douglas,” 
exclaimed she, “ what hast thou to say 
for thyself, that thou so mockest the 
awful stillness of the dead ? Ha ! 
Hinton Douglas, when shalt thou mar- 
ry the beautiful Miss Maqory Max- 
well 7 We must^eave our country, it 
seems ; and is it not ordained that thou 
shalt go with us 7 Thou hast drunk of 
our drowsy wine-cup, and must sleep 
a sleep 1” She siimmoned»Vaulpas, 
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who, came instantly. “Vaulpas, are 
you ready ? he is secured I” 

]t shall l>c done,’' said her servant ; 
“ yet, madam, allow me”— 

Go, sir,” cried the beautiful scarlet 
creature, flaming up and shuddering ; 
“yet hold, — a word : you wish me to 
go to France? You were afraid that 
this sleeper Douglas would for ever 
detain me in this country ? You did 
your utmost to drive Bucke from our 
house by fear and shame, that his friend 
Douglas might follow.” * 

Tardoii, me, my dear ybung 
madam; I did it not less because it 
became not the mother of such a la^y 
to live by such means : I wished them 
all gone, indeed.” 

“ Yet you could not guess,” said 
Diana, “ that I wished such an osten- 
sible mode of life, merely to avoid sus- 
picion Well, then, you wish me to 
go to Paris, and all the cities of the 
world, to win more jewels ; for your 
desire of gold is hungry as tlie grave. 
And now that you feel 1 know you 
thoroughly, have you confidence in ray 
discernment in other matters ?” 

“Wonderful lady!” cried V'aulpas; 
“ had. my great master, Vaudeville, 
followed your wisdom, from the first 
moment that he won your heart, in 
liondon, as implicitly as his love of 
wealth — the means of acquiring all 
strange knowledge — was *;reat, instead 
of coming to the block as a felon, he 
might have roamed with you through 
tlie world, till every costly stone had 
been your own. 1 obey you, lady — 
1 rejoice ibat you escape — I glory to 
have become your servant. Let me 
follow you to death ! But now, in all 
humility, permit me to ask, why will 
you encumber yourself with two such 
fantastic children as Jenkins and tliis 
drowsy Douglas ?” 

“ Vaulpas!” answered the lady, “ I 
know you wholly faidiful ; and in this 
matter you shall be' satisfied wholly. 
Well, then, why have 1 left London, 
and come to this western coast of Scot- 
land ? First, because 1 found out that 
those Dutch hounds of justice were in 
quest of us in the metropolis; and, 
secondly, because I would give any 
thing less than immortal life to thwart 
the marriage of this JJouglas : I came 
to thwart it, and it shall be thwarted. 
These are my reasons. Now, iny means 
and instruments. Jenkins somehow 
learned that 1 had taken this cottage ; 
he followed me with his eternal ad- 


dresses, came near the cokst with some 
ship of his father’s, proffered me much 
money, and said he would take me to 
any part of the woild I liked, provided 
there 1 would liecomo his wife. I 
have weighed his proposals ; 1 find it 
will be necessary for our safety to leave 
this country for a while. I have imi- 
tated admirably the handwriting of 
Bucke, our pretended lord and master, 
and got this boy Douglas in my 
power. We will go witli Jenkins. 
He will do to Douglas what T wish — 
he will go whithersoever I wish — he 
will return whensoever I wish : what 
would you more ? You shall go with 
me, VaiiJpas. Mark, now, your duty 
This morning 1 saw Jenkins’ ship 
stand into our frith with the fiill tide, 
but now he must be far out again with 
the ebb; for be durst not, even for 
me, nnclior on the bare sands till an- 
other flow. At the small inn down by 
the sea-shore he snid he would wait 
for me all day, lest 1 should wish to 
see him preparatory to my going with 
him, to which I have already agreed. 
So, tlien, I do wish to see him, that we 
may get Douglas instantly conveyed 
on board his ship. Vaulpas, go im- 
mediately to the next inn, and order a 
post-chaise to be ready at our gate in 
less than an hour.” Vaulpas retired ; 
and Miss Clement continued to walk 
up and down the apartment. 

Chap. VI. 

In a short time, Vaulpas returned, 
and said that the chaise was ready; 
and Miss Clement, after giving him 
strict injunctious to keep the doors 
securely locked till her return, glanced 
quickly down an avenue, and, getting 
into the carnage, which was waiting at 
the bottom of it, ordered the coachman 
to drive at full speed to the little inn 
down the shore, which, with a signifi- 
cant nod, he professeil to know very 
well. After following the main road 
for two or three miles, he turned into a 
soft hollow by-path leading down to 
the sea-sands, which now lay broad 
and white behind the far-retreating 
tide, with here and there a stranded 
punt or brig on the edge of the mazy 
river, which had entirely lost the ap- 
pearance of a fresh-water stream, and 
crept diffusely down the oozy flat. To 
avoid the double rows of broken 
stakes, which ran from the highest 
water-mark a hundred yards or so 
across the sands, the chaise was kept 
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upon the sbingly border, between 
the softer shore and the sea-pink 
sward, and went forward at a moderate 
ace, till it was drawn up before a low 
ouso snugly set beneath the ;»helter of 
a yai-d of old trees, that grew forward 
almost to the very beach ; and tlie 
driver, alighting, told the lady this was 
Joe Marlin’s Anchor. After ordering 
him to wait for her, Miss Clement ad- 
vanced to the door of the house, and, 
meeting the landlord, demanded if 
Captain Jenkins was there, lie an- 
swered in the affirmative, and opened 
the door of an apartment whence came 
a strong gust of tobacco and spirituous> 
|umes; and Miss Clement, following 
close behind, without ceremony, was at 
once in the presence of Jenkins, who 
was leaiiiiig moodily on a bacchanalian 
tabic. Opposite to him sat two men, 
who seemed bold and rough seamen, in 
the taiTiislied dress of officers, and 
whose brown faces, evidently inflamed 
by the libations whicli they had been 
making, wore also a sulky and me- 
nacing expression. “ A damsel in the 
wind r' cries one of these men, as he 
was the first to observe the lady enter ; 
and, relaxing his features a little, he 
stared upon her with insolent eyes. 
Meanwhile, Jenkins had observed Miss 
Clement, and had started up : reeling a 
little, he turned to his companions, 
“ My brave lieutenants,*' said he, 
will you give us sea-iooin for a few 
minutes’ space? This lady comes to 
settle the argument in your favour; 
and lo-moirow we stand out whither- 
soever the hearts of my gallant fellows 
shall bear away." 

“ Jenkins,” said the lady, “ I like 
not this scented cabin of yours ; 1 
would walk half an hour with you 
away on the free sands : follow me 
when you have cooled your head with 
water." 

With nothing of heard save the 
down of boyhood on his cheek, though 
he might be nearly thirty years of age, 
Jenkins’ face was in other respects also 
of a delicate style of manly beauty. But 
now Its smoothness was broken up 
with streaks like the channels of scald- 
ing tears ; there were blue rings below 
his eyes, whilst these were muddy and 
red, — all betokening evil passions and 
low indulgence. Pathetically, as if 
under a sense of Ins debasement, he 
looked on the face of Miss Clement, 
after her implied rebuke, and left the 
room apparently in haste to obey her. 


She then walked out upon the ^ard 
white sands, and upfby the side of the 
river, where in a few minutes she was 
joined by Jenkins. 

Are you the man," said she, con- 
fronting him as he came up to her, 
who wished me, for his own sake, to 
leave iny natiiu country ?' ‘'/Nay, are 
you capable of guiding me aright, Cap- 
tain Jenkins, 4f I take your arm along 
thi‘ bank 

“ I understand you, young lady." 

Those cups, sir, shall be forgiven, 
evenAliough you more than half expected 
to see me hero to night ; but on this con- 
dhion, — that you use not one phrase 
of nautical jargon during our ])icscnt 
interview, which must be a very serious 
one. Prithee, now, aaftect not that 
same bluntncss." 

1 shall be blunt enough, at least, 
Diana Clement, to bid you not be 
whimsical and capricious, but listen to 
me aright. It is you tliat have made 
me what I am at present; and, if 1 
know myself at all, it is you, Diana, 
that can lead me back to better 
things.” 

** I will not speak or promise rashly, 
Mr. Jenkins. Fur some purpose, you 
have traced me to this part of the 
country. Now, though I spoke of 
going with you to-morrow, I must yet 
hear your purpose more distinctly. If 
you think my present caution no batf 
pledge of my sincerity, tell me, in the 
first place, what you arc, and what is 
this coiiiinissioii of yours.” 

“ Need 1 remind you. Miss Clement, 
that 1 had robbed iriy father of im- 
mense sums, all for your sake ; and 
that, after you had promised to embark 
with me, you allowed that fellow 
Douglas to come betwixt us V* 

" lie shall be within reach of your 
reiengc ere long; nay, tins very night. 
Proceed !" 

For my good old father's sake, and 
for (he sake of another one, 1 had not 
the heart to sail then, as 1 intended. 
That father was stdl willing to take 
back his only son. Let Miss ('leraent 
answer for that other one in the same 
style, and say that she is ready to ga 
with me to night.” 

Let me 'remind you, Jenkins, of 
the point proposed, — this commission 
of yours." • 

Well, then, thou most beautiful 
infanta, suppose the shark to be one of 
my father’s ships, and that somehow I 
have contrived to. man hcMMwilh my 
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own fellows, and to become myself 
theii^ca plain.” 

“A literal pirate, I presume you 
mean V* 

“ By my soul ! yes ; and I shall 
soon find a fitter ship : there are thou- 
sands on the ocean for the winning. I 
have a friend a pirate in the Greek 
seas, who has invited me thither.” 

“ Your scheme, now, excellent cap- 
tain, so far as I am concerned 

'<You shall hang with me on the 
cloudy rim of the wild sea ; I will he 
your sea-knight for ever, and youiwill 
dress my wounds. Or, if you so com- 
mand, 1 shall but use our ship to take 
us to any shore which you shall name ; 
and there, for your sake, give her up 
for ever to my sulky lieutenants.” 

“ I can scarcely hear you, Jenkins : 
that wind might blow out the ver^ sUrs. 
Will you state your plan again ?” 

I shall but say in general, lady, 
that so soon as you are on board our 
ship, the compass of your inclination 
shall” 

“A forfeit! a forfeit!” interrupted 
Diana : ** that garnish is too low and 
rofessional by half. Yet go on — nay, 

myself shall go on. So here is a 
young gentleman, of the name of Jen- 
kins, who IS not ashamed to style him- 
self a lawless buccaneer — moreover, 
whilst he knows not the profes.sion ; 
who acknowledges that his subordi- 
nates are sulky (for a little bye-sailing 
on this coast, 1 presume); and yet, 
despite of all this, he has the efliontery 
to invite me on board his ship, as if it 
were my best alternative I” 

“ Ha !” here is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians, and I must make for her the 
silver shrines !” .said Jenkins, with a 
bitter smile. ‘^By my soul, then!” 
continued he, grasping the lady’s arm, 
and whispering in her ear, it is thy 
wisest course, Diana Clement.” 

“ How mean you, sir ?” 

“ Because the lady in question once 
knew a French refugee physician, '^o, 
besides pharmacy and freethiiiking, 
taught her the art of stealing diamonds 
— because a hundred jewellers would 
this moment give a great price for her 
detection. If I judge thee, madam, 
an uncommon spirit, and as high above 
affectation as the starry ship of heaven 
is above that sooty foal-boat docked 
before us in the sand, why should J 
mince the matter ?” 

** W'hy do you stand off, my dear 
Jenkins siUioarsely. whispered Diana, 


her countenance flaming, find her whole 
frame shuddering under rigid spasms. 
‘‘Give me that pistol from thy belt, 
and I will shoot thee through the head 
and the heart, thou eternal caitiff!” 

“ Do you take my proposals, young 
lady ? Or shall 1 turn recreant from 
my ship, and hunt thy life ?” 

^‘This is a night of unparalleled 
sincerity, Mr. Jenkins, and tlierefore 
I shall unfold myself a little farther to 
you. 1 am not, sir, as you suppose, 
a refugee in this part of the country : 
I came hither for revenge ; and I shall 
have enough of it ere to-morrow night, 
in one shape or anothe'* — for you have 
made me fearless I give you thanks^ 
once in my life ! I shall go with you, 
Jenkins, on one condition, which 1 
scruple not to name, because in this 
I am not more wicked, but only more 
sincere, than the world in general. 
This Hinton Douglas I never loved, 
as you supposed. My great object was 
revenge ; and I refused then to sail with 
y because I had vowed to pursue 
him day and night till I could fulfil 
my heart’s wrath against him.” 

And may I ask, thou remarkable 
woman, why he was the object of thy 
hatied?” 

^‘No, sir, you may not ask — you 
need not ask — you shall not! — 1 will 
not satisfy you there — I will not feign 
a cause to cheat your present thought, 
which I know very well, and which 1 
despise. Listen to mo, rather, and 
weigh that one condition, if you arc 
indeed sincere in wishing me to sail 
with you. Hinton Douglas is at this 
moment lying in my house, in one of 
those dead sleeps which you have seen 
— Will you take him on board to-night ? 
and do the same by me to-morrow night? 
till when I must be occupied in making 
arrangements for our voyage.” 

By yon chaste moon, lady, this is 
all too complicated and too refined for 
my poor wits. But suppose we lake 
him on board, what then?” 

“If you will have my stem wish, 
keep him fast bound in your hold till 
your vessel be blown to pieces, which, 
trust me, shall be ere long. Or if you 
grow weary of so detaining him, and 
he refuse to become one of your crew, 
then sell him for a slave to the Algerines 
— or get him in any way so bestowed 
that he may never revisit this kingdom 
more.” 

“ Before my soul, madam, what were 
you saying? Did you talk of this 
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Douglas becothing one of my crew? 
or did you say that he is to be captain 
under your own management?” 

“ Wliy, what a sorry fellow thou art, 
after all, Jenkins ! I should have ima- 
gined, now, thy pride wished exactly 
such a trial, that thou mightest shew 
thyself one not to be overcome on all 
hands by Diana Clement, and a paltry 
lad like this Douglas. But if you have 
a mind, we will throw him overboard 
the very first night, ere he have time to 
win tliy sailors’ hearts from their true 
allegiance.” 

“ But suppose YOU give us the slip 
to-morrow night ?” 

“ Prythee, now, teach me not bad 
lessons. Wily, then, set him ag.iiii 
on shore ; and wliat harm is done I 
Moreover, to avenge thee of my false 
promise, tell him how 1 abused him 
with a wicked sleep, and set him to 
hunt me down in virtue of tins, and 
that charge of thine own from Cold- 
smiths’ Hall.” 

^ “ I shall obey thee in all things, lady, 
for thou art wiser than I am.” 

Now, then,” said Diana, “ to the 
execution of our purpose. The coach- 
man must be detained for an hour or 
two in yon same house, where, 1 can 
judge from the colour of his nose, it 
will be no hard matter to make him 
willingly abide ; and in the meantime 
we two, with one or both of your 
lieutenants — lest our victim should 
awake — shall set off with the chaise 
for our .sleepy luggage. You shall 
drive us, captain. And — let me see — 
yes — both your lieutenants must go, 
that T may not need to come back 
with you. Is there any thing farther, 
Mr. Jenkins, which you wish to have 
explained ?” 

Let us walk on a little, ray sweet 
Scarlet Witch — we have abundance of 
leisure, for the tide will not be up till 
midnight. Our shark shall then be in 
the firth ; and some of my fellows in 
their boat shall be looking out for us — 
so we’ll have an opportunity of getting 
our cargo safely on board.” 

“ Bravely said, my dear captain ; 
but the coachman may take ofience at 
such a long detention ; and the sooner 
the young dreamer is brought down to 
the sea-side the better. Will the landlord 
not stickle about letting him into his 
house ?” 

Not he, by his Anchor! Yet we’ll 
make arrangements to keep him out of 
the way. Nay, so soon as we can per- 


suade the coachman to unyoke his 
horses and put them into the sthble, 
we shall endeavour to have both land- 
lord and driver so plied that they 
shall soon be unable to interfere with 
us. When all is otherwise ready, 
I myself can again yoke the horses. 
Come, swci > Di, come with me !” 

All this was done easily ; and 
Douglas, wlrosc sleep was still un- 
broken, w'as* brought down to the 
Anchor Inn. 

• Chap. VII. 

liinton Douglas awaked from his 
sleep ; but, after lying still awhile with 
hA eyes fully open, he could see no 
light whatever; and he knew not at all 
where he was. A cold ^stiffness all over 
him, with pains about his neck, and 
the touch of a damp floor beside him, 
made him perceive that he was not in 
a bed, as he had at first supposed, 
lie was impressed, at the same time, 
with an almost certain conviction that 
he had been roughly handled in his 
sleep, and that he had heard loud and 
external noises as of shouting and 
obstreperous singing, which, though 
mingling with his dream with the 
quickest accommodation, had yet 
eventually waked him. A strong fume 
of ardent spirits, which he now felt 
all around him, might have contri- 
buted to the same. Miss Clement and 
the sleepy wine he now dimly recol- 
lected. This was enough to make him 
fear the worst; and he started up to 
asceitain, if possible, where he really 
was. Groping onward cautiously, he 
came in contact with something like a 
barrel ; and on either side of it he 
found more of the same sort; and, 
farther to one side, he felt bottles piled 
among sawdust; — all which led him 
to suppose that he was in some low 
cellar. lie was moving round the 
place in quest of the door, when a 
number of voices broke out in some 
contiguous apartment, evidently in 
threatening parley with other voices 
heard farther away. Immediately there 
was a violent beating, mingled with 
loud cries and the report of two or 
three pistols. Hinton stood still for a 
minute, expecting the dm to cease ; 
but it furiously increased, and with 
double earnestneaB be now sought his 
way out. At this moment a light came 
in upon him through a number of small 
chinks, thus shewing him the door; 
but on advancing to it he foygyd it fast 
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locked ; yet, from the circumstance of 
its admitting; the liglit so well, he judged 
It so frail that he might easily burst it 
open. Before attempting this, how- 
ever, he looked through a small aper- 
ture, and saw two women half dressed, 
one of them with a candle in her hand, 
and two or three children huddled 
together among some casks in a sort of 
passage, screaming mor0 vehemently 
at every louder renewal of the farther 
din. Then came a great crash, testi- 
fying that some door had given wa^. 
A voice was heard, in which Douglas 
recognised the harsh tones of Lieutenant 
llucke ; and shouting, What, ho I 
Bucke 1’’ Hinton instantly burst throujrh 
the frail cellar-door, and passing the 
women and children, who glared on 
him, and cowered to the very ground 
when they saw him, he made his way 
into a sort of front loom, and was just 
in time to strike down the arm of a 
man levelling a pistol at Diickc, who, 
without his hat, was heading a party at 
another door of the apaitment. The 
pistol, thus diverted from Us right aim, 
sent its contents down into the floor ; 
but the fellow drew another, and turned 
round bitterly upon his new assailant, 
shewing the face of Jenkins himself, 
writhing like a fury. At sight of 
Douglas he ground Ins teetli ; but in 
a moment he was seized from behind, 
and rendered unable to fulfil his vin- 
dictive purpose. One awful point, 
however, he attained despite of Jie 
constraint, against which he struggled 
like a demon, — he managed to turn 
the pistol against his own life, and, 
shooting himself through the body, 
was dead in a moment. There was a 
fellow by the side of Jenkins, when 
Douglas entered, brandishing a cutlass 
with the maddest fiourishes; but, as 
he was more than half drunk, Bucke’s 
party had no difficulty in soon over- 
powering him. Another, who com- 
pleted the list of armed defenders of 
the place, sat in a corner liamneriiig 
away at his flint, till, observing Jenkins 
shot, he started up, reeling, and scowl- 
ing on Douglas : ** So you have shot 
roy captain in cold blood said he — 
*‘you We, you lily-hearted vagabond ! 
you ! Why, a babe boiled in the whey 
of Pharaoh’s lean kiiie would not be 
such a weakling iiiuthe liver I V’^ou 
spoon for the mouth of sucklings ! — 
you poor predestined curd ! you — 
Have at you with a mess of pap !’' 
He levelled and attempted to fire at 


Douglas; but his pistol ^would not go 
off; and he was immediately secured. 

“ Your servant, Mr. Douglas,” said 
Bucke; ‘‘there is no time at present 
for farther greeting. Where is this mad 
host of the Anchor, who has so resisted 
the warrant of a magistrate ?” 

“ Here he is,” said one of the party, 

lying dead drunk on a bench.” 

At this moment a new alarm was 
given, that there was a ship in the 
frith, and a boat near the shore, and 
eight or ten fellows ready to land. 

“ We must make fast the door,” 
cried Bucke ; and instantly he himself 
put a bench behind it, while some ad- 
ded tables, and other heavy fuiniture, 
and rolled a largo barrel of litju-'^r fors 
ward as a rear fortification. 

“ For God’s sake, gentlemen,” said 
Bucke, “ keep out of the line of win- 
dows and doors, to avoid their shot. 
Now get ready what arms you have, 
and don’t waste your fire foolishly : 
let us patiently bide Lheir onslaught, 
till they have spent themselves a little ” 

Voices came near — the door was 
tried — admittance was demanded ; 
and, when this was refused, the door 
was attacked with great fury. Bucke 
now raised his voice, and demanded 
the meaning of this assault. 

“ Confound, you, you son of a land- 
lubber, we want our captain and lieu- 
tenants.” 

“Your captain has shot himself!” 
cried Bucke ; “ and as for your lieu- 
tenants, they are oiir prisoners, and 
shall be, despite of you.” 

A savage yell from without answered 
this declaration : there was a n‘newed 
and more vehement attack upon the 
door; and it seemed on the point of 
giving way to the pieces of rock with 
which it was now battered ; when Bucke 
having, ill a whisper, ordered the half 
of his party to follow him, whilst the 
rest should keep up their fire for a re- 
serve, advanced as nearly as jiossible to 
the door, and giving the word, his sec- 
tion lir.d through it upon the assail- 
ants without, who received it with an 
angry howl, mingled, lioweier, with 
gnxiris and cries of death, which testi- 
fied that It iiad taken deadly effect. 
An intermission of the assault followed ; 
the two lieutenants and the budy of 
their captain were again demanded; 
and the party promised that, on this res- 
titution, they would immediately draw 
off. 1'hey were refused, however, a 
second time. 
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“ And now/* said Bucke, load 
again all of you, till 1 remove that 
stuff, and then we shall sally out upon 
them. ^Vhat can they be about now, 
that they are so quiet? Either they 
are sheering off, or it is an ominous 
calm before some new storm.” 

Ere the prepiirationswcre fully made 
for breaking out, a far-off shout was 
heard, mingled with the dashing of the 
sea, which told that the assailants were 
embarked, and away in their boat ; but 
ill the same minute a strong smell of 
lire was perceived, and the flames were 
heard beginning to crackle about the 
^of of the house. 

“ The rufliaiis have set us on*firc,” 
said Buckp. “ Deliberately, now, 
gentlemen ; but yet we must be very 
quick in getting out all the inmates ; for 
the wind IS high, and things will burn 
rapidly. Rouse the latulloid, some of 
you, — call his wife. Bid them secure 
their money, if they have any. lias hi: 
children? Let us first open a way, 
and see that the coast is clear.” This 
was done ; and the assailants were 
found gone, having tl:eir dead or 
wounded with them. 

The landlord and his family, and a 
few of his effects, were got safely out, 
and lodged in a grassy hollow at a 
proper distance from the house. Tlie 
of the drunken man the while was 
a strange picture of intoxication strug- 
gling with the alarms of awakening 
reason, which made him sensible that 
he was near the flames; whilst, at the 
same time, being unable to calculate 
matters aright, and being, probably, 
visited by a stroke of conscience, he 
thought that he was lost in hell, and, 
in the most fearful terms, began to 
deprecate Almighty wrath. 

“ Jenkins' body,” remarked Doug- 
las, looking to Bucke ; and both rushed 
away humanely to rescue it from the 
flames. As they got near the door, a 
gun was lieard from the ship, which 
was nearly opposite, in the mill, and 
in the same moment they were covered 
with a drift of sand ploughed up by the 
shot, which was heard in upward re- 
coil, shearing through the boughs of 
the trees behind the house, llicy 
paused, and looked at each other. A 
second bang 1 — a second ball passed 
crashing through the house. A third 
— a fourth rent the walls to their very 
foundation, and the whole fabric fell 
in; and the flame, which had now 
reached the spirituous liquors, rose 


over all, in one bright pyramid. To 
heighten the confusion of the scene, a 
chaise, with two horses tied behind it, 
which had come -with Bucke and his 
party, and had been stationed about a 
iiundred yai'K above the Anchor Inn, 
came now rattling down the shore, 
dragged by. a young horse, which, 
having takenp fright at the fire, came 
dashing on, despite of the animals be- 
hind, and its own more sober yoke-fel- 
Idw — despite, moreover, the resistance 
of tlfe coachman, who, true to his hold 
of the rein, allowed himself, as he yet 
c^cd loudly for help, to be hauled 
along by the side of the plunging and 
snorting brute. The horses which 
were fastened behind l4ic carnage took 
the thing at first pretty quietly, and 
followed with heads and necks out- 
stretched, till, gradually roused by the 
jolting vehicle before them, and com- 
ing near the CPiitral point of alarm, 
they swerved, from the noise of the 
cannon, on the one side, and the blaz- 
ing house on the other, and, bursting 
their fastenings, galloped madly over 
the sands. At the same time the 
coachman was obliged to relinquish 
Ins hold, and the chaise went soon out 
of sight, at a furious rate, pursued, 
however, by the faithful driver. 

Douglas and Bucke were looking at 
the ship, which was now fast bearing 
down the white frith. A distinct flush 
was seen from her side, and in the 
twitik of an eye the shore was again 
torn up not more than five yards from 
their feet. 

She has a long arm. I’ll warrant 
her,’' observed the lieutenant ; “ but I 
think we shall have no mom of her. 
As for her poor captain’s body, I sus- 
pect It is needless now to think of 
getting it.” 

A handful of black ashes is all 
that remains of him now,” said Douglas. 
His rite of sepulture has been in re- 
markable keeping with his wild and 
fanciful character and life, I believe.” 

On returning to the main party, and 
finding all unhurt, — “ It is wonderful 
that it is so,” said the lieutenant. 
" Let us thank God and, according- 
ly, the soldier said a short prayer, 
which, though given in rather a blunt 
military style, wifs yet honestly sincere 
before God. They then found that 
their prisoners had escaped. Finally, 
it was settled that, for the remainder 
of the night, the wkolc of them should 
repair together to the next inn, which 
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was only a mile or two distant. Mean- 
while, 13ucke was tying a red spotted 
handkerchief round his head, as a sub- 
stitute for his hat, which somehow he 
had lost; and the want of which (for 
he was very careful of his health) he 
was beginning to he at leisure now 
sorely to feel. 

" Come, you little ' curly-headed 
rogue, I have taken a fancy for you,*’ 
said the lieutenant, sitting down to ^et 
one of the landlord Martin’s children 
on his back : and the varlet, probably 
from the quick tact of childhood, which 
saw diat he was a presiding master «of 
safety among them all, instantly left 
his mother, and sprawled manfully up 
upon the soldisJo's back, who arose 
with his burden. The party then set 
forward, with Bucke in the van — a 
curious figure, clipped as his head was 
by the red spotted handkerchief, whose 
confinement of his hair gave double 
sway to his laige red nose; whilst 
ever and anon he stood still, violently 
to shake the little urchin on his back, 
who, finding himself quite at home, 
was springing and spurring at a great 
rate, and at the same time taking im- 
proper liberties with the lieutenant’s 
whiskers. 

Tliey reached the inn, and gained 
admittance. The kind-hearted Bucke 
saw the children fed and cair-fully put 
to bed; then whispering to Douglas 
that he had still duties to do ere morn- 
ing, but that he would join him tliere 
at breakfast, he left the house. 

CUAP. VIII. 

“ Being now thoroughly well,” said 
Bucke, next morning, explaining to 
Douglas how he had been led so time- 
ously to interfere on the preceding 
night at the Anchor Inn, I left Lon- 
don, eager to see you. On reaching 
your house in the afterqpon, your sis- 
ter told me that you were away to visit 
your friend Lieutenant Bucke, at his 
country house, which she named, and 
that you had got u letter from him tlie 
day before, requesting you to do so. 

I was amazed; but thinking that it 
wiu merely a mistake on her part, I 
said nothing farther about it, beyond 
inquiring where Lieutenant Bucke’s 
cottage was. Finding that it was in 
my way to my native village, which I 
was anxious to see, I set out again, 
resolved to call at the said villa, to get 
you, if pbssible, to go with me onward 
to my native place, there to stay with 


me for a day or two ; after which, I 
meant to return and abide with you'for 
a few weeks. On reaching the gate of 
the way which led up to the cottage, I 
saw through the shade a chaise stand- 
ing at a little distance, but, taking no 
filler heed of it, I passed up the 
avenue. On coming in front of the 
house, I saw the door opened, and 
Diana Clement herself look out, witli 
a lamp in her hand, which shewed me 
her face. In a moment, ere she could 
observe me, I retired behind a tall 
shrub, scarcely knowing what I was 
about, being in truth .almost stupiiied 
at se^ng the dangerous D^a na in such 
a place. The next minute made me 
sensible that I had done well in thus 
concealing myself; for out you came, 
carried by two fellows, in one of whom 
Miss Clement’s lamp enabled me to 
recognise Jenkins. In the same way, 
when once or twice she advanced the 
light near your face, I saw and knew 
your features, which, appearing to me 
very pale, made me suppose you were 
dead. From a brief conversation which 
ensued betwixt Clement and Jenkins, 

I learned that you were to be taken 
down to Martin’s Anchor, there to lie 
till midnight, and then be taken on 
board some ship. The lady then re- 
tired into the house with her lamp; 
and Jenkins and his associate carried 
you down the avenue, and pul you 
into the chaise which I had before ob- 
served. This I saw, having cautiously 
followed them ; and uow 1 went to the 
next village, and finding there a justice 
of the peace, I stated enough of the 
matter to him to make him see the 
necessity of is.suing a warrant for the 
apprehension of Jenkins and his com- 
panion, and the recovery of your body, 
it being my firm belief that you had 
been murdered by Jenkins, and that 
your body was to be taken out to sea 
and then thrown overboard, that no 
traces of you might ever be found. 
Accordingly, I joined the officers who 
bore the warrant, and, having raised 
two or three more men with fire-arms, 
we hastened down to Martin’s, and were 
in good time. We were stoutly resisted 
— but you know the rest.” 

Douglas, in his turn, stated to the 
lieutenant how he had been decoyed 
by the letter, and by what means he 
had been cast into that deep sleep, all 
of which, doubtless, had been con- 
trived by Diana Clement. 

** But wherefore?” asked the lieutc- 
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nant; — "can you guess a reason for 

"Scarcely,” answered Douglas; — 
"but we shall have her, if possible, 
to-day, and know all. And, by the 
way, we ouglit immediately to go 
before the magistrate and state the 
singular af&irs of the night. Jenkins’ 
death is a serious matter. Has she 
been long in this part of the country, 
can you tell me? Do you think she 
took this cottage for the mere purpose 
of more conveniently managing this 
mysterious plot?” 

" Probably she did,” replied Bucke; 
" but 1 know nothing distinctly. In- 
deed, I merely knew that she was away 
from London. But now let us take 
Martin and the rest of our party with 
us, and go to the mi^strate.” 

Chap. IX. 

It remains now only to say what 
became of the young Scarlet Witch, 
after her plan of revenge against Hinton 
Douglas had been so thoroughly de- 
feated. 

When Lieutenant Bucke left the inn 
so unexpectedly, on the night, or 
rather morning, of Douglas’s rescue, 
he went straight to her house, and, 
having told his name, and said that he 
had matters of life and death to com- 
municate to Miss Clement, he gained 
admittance. He was shewn into a 
room hy his old friend Vaulpas; and 
here Diana herself, her face awfully 
pale, came shooting rapidly forwaixl, 
and met him with, " Your errand, 
sir?” 

Ere Bucke, who was startled, could 
reply, she burst out into a long fit of 
laughter, and then sat down exhausted 
on a sofa. 

Madam — madam,” said the sol- 
dier, evidently much offended, “Mr. 
Jenkins has shot himself — Hinton 
Douglas is not on board a ship: I 
presume I need not say any tiling 
farther?” 

Up started the lady, her whole frame 
in a moment changed from the relaxa- 
tion of laughter to a locked and intense 
energy. She looked at Bucke witli 
such earnestness that her face seemed 
gradually attenuated to spirituality. 
Then came trembling ; but she hurried 
through the room as if making a violent 
effort to check her emotion and appear 
at ease. 

“ Pry thee, Mr. Bucke,” said she, 
stopping full before him, " remove 


that liandkeichief from your head, else 
the God of the thunder himself shall 
not hinder me from yet expiring with 
laughter. We shall then speak of cer» 
tain matters.” 

The lieutenant could only feel his 
ears tingling and his nose growing 
redder, as with fumbling hands he 
hasted to untie from his head the 
s)>jttcd napkin, which his generous 
haste to see Miss Clement had kept 
him so long from remembering to take 
off. • 

“Now, sir,” said Diana, “I think 
you spoke of Mr. Jenkins?” 

^ Madam — young lady,” said Bucke 
eagerly, “ I took care, last night, to 
hide your being engaged in the matter; 
but we must soon be before a magis- 
trate, and, there being now leisure for 
examinations, things must come out 
against you. Needs there more to en- 
force the necessity of your fleeing in- 
stantly? If you be in want of money, 

I can at this moment” . lie paused, 

for the lady was beginning again to 
tremble; and her trembling increased 
to the most violent heaving of her 
bosom, till a flood of tears came to her 
relief, and she grew gradually calm. 

“ Mr, Bucke — generous soldier 1” 
said she then eagerly, with a quivering 
voice, “mistake me not: arrows and 
death could not so have moved me 1 
I have wept to find one noble and 
thoroughly generous man.” 

“ Lady, praise me not : had 1 acted 
justly last night, I should have ordered 
you to be seized immediately, think- 
ing, as I did, that Douglas had been 
murdered in your house. But 1 
thought if we secured Jenkins it would 
be better if you escaped ; yet I am 
ashamed of having so done.” 

“I think, sir,” said the young witch, 
with a keen glance, “ that you have no 
wish to parade your good qualities; 
therefore my self-love dares not abate 
from your praise. Will you accept 
this ring, as a very slight token that 1 
estimate you aright? I shall have 

pleasure, whatever be my fate, in” . 

She paused. 

“ Madam — beautiful young ladyl” 
returned Bucke, taking the proffered 
ring, and kissing iL “ I might be al- 
lowed to say, periraps — but no, you 
must flee instantly 1 Can 1 serve you 

in this hour? Shall 1 haste to D , 

and liave a chaise ready for you?” 

“ No, sir; your generous sewices in 
my behalf are ended. With the assist- 
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antfe of Vaulpas, the rest is easy. Stay, 
sir ; I thank you still for asking me no 
questions, as 1 would scorn to have 
any farther explanation from you about 
those two young men, Jenkins and 
Douglas. Farewell !’* She waved her 
hand like a queen, and Hucke felt 
himself constrained instantly to with- 
draw. And he saw Digtia Clement no 
more. 

The young Scarlet Witch fled imme- 
diately from this country, and got to 
Paris in the character of a Frenclj lady, 


[January, 

which she could well enough assume, 
from ‘her thorough command of the 
language. Fiirc long she became a bril- 
liant singer in one of the Parisian 
opera-houses, and a dictatress in many 
a coterie of bold freethinkers. After run- 
ning, however, a bnef splendid career, 
and leading captive the proudest nobles 
by tlie witcheries of her magnificent 
spirit, ^hc embraced the Catholic re- 
ligion while yet young, became a 
devotee, and died the abbess of her 
convent. 


ASINAIITI SCENICI.* 


We have lately — ^liave we not? — been 
somewliat philosophical on the Words- 
worthian pomes and assos, the property 
nf Betty Foy and Peter Bell ; still we 
have not \Mitten all that may be ad- 
vanced in favour of these useful animals. 
Of the ass in particular — and in parti- 
cular of the human ass — there is a 
world of matter perpending, good, had, 
and indiffemnt; and of that matter, 
fiot a little in favour of its stupidity. 
We recollect, just now, Cornelius 
Agrippa's celebrated Digression in 
praise of the Ass.” Ife had happened 
to say, or rather had purposely said 
(not without apparent irreverence) that 
the apostles were ** not scribes, not 
doctors, not priests, but unlearned 
persons of the vulgar people, void of 
knowledge, unskilful, and asses;” — so 
far had he been led in his assertions, 
in his great desire to prove the abso- 
lute Vanity of the Arts and Sciences^ 
whereof he had been writing in his 
book so entitled. lie accordingly 
found it necessary, in his own defence, 
to ^‘discourse the n«ystei'ies of the 
ass,” and reminds his readers that the 
Hebrew doctors expound this creature 


to he the hieroglyphic of Fortitude and 
Strength, Patience and (Memency ; and 
that his influence dependeth on Se- 
phiroth — that is, Hockmoy which sig- 
nifies WISDOM.” Ills conditions, in- 
deed, he tells us, are most necessary 
for a scholar of wisdom ; for he lives 
by little food, and is contented what- 
soever it he — patiently enduring pe- 
nury, hunger, labour, stripes, and all 
manner of persecution, lie confesses, 
however, at the same time, that the 
creature is of so low and poor an un- 
derstanding, that he cannot discern 
between lettuce and thistles. Com- 
pensation, nevertheless, is found in 
the fact that the ass is of a clean and 
innocent heart, void of cholcr, being at 
peace with all living creatures, patient- 
ly carrying all burdens laid upon his 
back ; “ as a reward whereof,” says 
Cornelius (and wasn’t he a conjuror?) 
** he IS never troubled with lice” (hea- 
ven forefend the phrase !) ** or any dis- 
eases, and liveth longer than any other 
beast.” Agrippa then quotes Colu- 
mella, who instructs an admiring world 
that an ass” (that same admiring 
w'orld, probably) performs many and 


* Shakespeare Forgeries. Vortigern, with an oiiginal Preface, by W. II. Ireland. 
London : Josepli Thomas. 183^. 
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very nccessa4[ labours beyond his 
share; for he is many times used in 
ploughing and drawing heavie carts ; 
ne is also used in mills for the grind- 
ing of corn. There is no country but 
wants so neccssaiy a creature as the 
ass is.” As for the rest of this digres- 
sion — why take it in the very words of 
Cornelius Agiippa, if it bo only for the 
benefit of a smaller type : — 

“ IIow much the uss is regarded and 
esteemed in augury, Valerius wituessos 
of C. Marius, who, having conquered 
both north and south, being at length 
declared an enemy of his couiiUy, and 
pursued by Sylla, by the advico and 
guidance of an ass escaped all his threat- 
enings; an ass being the cause of his 
flight and safety. Also, in the old law, 
God so far honoured the ass, that when 
he commanded every first -begotten to be 
slain for sacrifice, he only exempted 
men and asses ; granting that man should 
be redeemed for a price, that a sheep 
should be exchanged for ^e ass. Christ 
would that this beast should bo a witness 
of his nativity, as is generally affirmed ; 
and by him he should bo saved from the 
hands of Herod. The ass was conse- 
crated by the touch of the body of Christ ; 
for Christ, ascending to Jeiusalem in 
triumph for tlio redemption of mankind, 
as it is recorded in the Gospel, rode 
upon an ass, which was mysteriously 
foretold by the oracle of Zachary ; and 
wo hear that Abraham, the father of the 
elect, rode only upon aasoa. So that the 
proverb commonly rejaiated among the 
vulgar is not spoken in vain — the 
ats carries mysteries, W lierefore 1 would 
here advertise the famous professors of 
sciences, ibat if the unprofitable burden 
of human knowledge be not laid aside, 
and that lion’s borrow'ed skin put oir(not 
that of the lion of the tribe of Judah, but 
of the lion that goes about roaring and 
seeking whom he may devour), whereby 
ye shml be turned into meet and base 
asses, that ye will bo utterly mid iiUogc- 
fher unfit to carry the mysteries of Di- 
vine wisdom. Neither had Ajmleius of 
Megara*s ass been admitted to the holy 
mysteries of Isis, if he liad not been 
turned out of a philosopher into an ass. 
We read miraculous actions of divers 
beasts ; as, that an elephant wrote the 
Greek letters. And Plutarch relatetb a 
story of one, that being a rival with Aris» 
tephanes the grammarian, loved a your.g 
maid named Stephanopolides, And in the 
same author we read of a dragon that 
loved a virgin of Etholis, The same also 
preserved his nourisher, running to her 
assistance ns khowing her voice. In 
PUny we find that a serpent called Aspis 
was accustomed to come daily to a cer- 
VOL. VII. NO XXXVII. 


tain man’s table, who, perceiving 
sou of her host to be slain by one of her 
youhg ones, she slew her young one in 
revenge of the broken law of hospitality, 
nor would ever after fbrshame come to that 
house ag^iii. The same gratitude is re- 
conled of a panther to a man, for helping 
her young ones out of a ditch; for which 
sho conducted him out of the desert till 
she brought him ^afe into the open road. 
Histories also* report that Ctfrus was 
suckled by a bitch, and the founder of 
the Homan citie by a she-wolf. I pass 
over the wonders related of dolphins, 
and the gratitude of lions for benefits 
received ; nor will T speak of the bear of 
Daunier, nor of the bull of Tarentum^ 
bofli tamed hy Pathagoras. But that 
which surpasseth all admiration is this, 
that Ammonius of Alexandria, master of 
Origen and Porphyrio, is said to have 
had an ass one of the hearers of his wis- 
dom, a fellow-scholar with the rest. We 
find also, in sacred story, that an ass was 
endued with the spirit of prophecy ; for 
when Balaam, a wise man and a prophet, 
wont to curse the people of Israel, he saw 
not the angel of the Lord ; but the ass 
saw him, and with tho voice of a man 
spake to Balaam that rode him. I'hus, 

1 say, sometimes the simple and rude 
idiot sees those things of Him, which 
a school-doctor, blinded with the tradi- 
tions of men, cannot perceive. Did not 
Sampson with the jaw-bone of an ass 
kill and slay the Philistines'! and, being 
thirsty, when he prayed to the Lord rho 
Lord loosened a tooth in the same jaw- 
bone, and clean water sprang out imme- 
diately ; which when he had drank, liis 
spirits were refreshed and his strength 
recovered. Did not Christ, by the 
moutli of his silly asses and rude idiots 
the apostles, vanquish and put to silence 
all the learned philusopheis of the Gen- 
tiles and great lawyers among the Jews, 
trampling under foot all manner of 
worldly wrisdom, drinking to us out of 
the cheek-bones of his asses the water of 
wisdom and everlasting life.” 

But here we stop in our extracts ; 
for it is quite clear tnat now the famous 
Cornelius has completed the circle in 
which he ha^ been aiguing, having 
come round again to the apostles, of 
whom he re-asserts, and thereby deems 
he proves, that they were asses. Where- 
fore it is to him as clear as the sun 
that there is no beast so tit and proper 
to retain Divinity as the ass ; into 
which creature ff ye be not trans- 
formed, ye shall not be able to carry 
the Divine mysteries.” 

Now it is a decided tenet of Our 
treed that all authors are asecs, and 

II 
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tha^ Henry Cornelius Agrippa, 
knight, doctor of both laws, judge of 
the prerogative court, and counsellor 
to Charles V., Emperor of Germany,” 
was one of the greatest of all asses for 
writing so much upon a subject to 
which a fellow-feeling had made him, 
as it has since made a greater man — 
ass, we mean — poor, dear old Cole- 
ridge — wondrous kind, ^utofall asses, 
those authors are the most egregious 
who write plays neither for the stage 
nor for the closet ; for it is well known 
that, except in some particular cases, 
dramas not represented on the one 
never get read in the other. Last year, 
however, we met with many such 
creatures. Our table actually groans 
with tragedies <of the date of t832, a 
few of the titles of which we have ap- 
pended to the title of this article, by 
way of specimen. Taking it upon 
trust that, since there was so much 
divinity retained in the ass, there might 
be some thereof in these productions, 
we actually took tiie trouble to peruse a 
few of them — those, namely, before al- 
luded to — transforming ourself, by such 
an act, into an ass able to carry what 
divine mysteries might be concealed 
under such cover. V^'e were willing 
to believe that among the playwnghts 
might possibly be found some drama- 
tists, since our before-quoted Agrippa 
was able to console the popes that so 
they might not “ repute it to tlie:r 
shame, if among those giant elephants 
of sciences there may be some asses.” 
He adds : Neither let Christians won- 
der, if among those prelates and expeit 
doctors, the better learned one is, the 
less he is esteemed; for the songs of 
nightingales are not proper for the ears 
of asses, and it is a proverb thut the 
uniumahle braying of asses is not agree- 
able to the harp. The truth of these 
sayings and proverbs we have, truth to 
speak, reali.sed in our own person in 
tne task we have here undertaken ; nor 
have we been much consoled by A^ip- 
pa’s assurance, that “ th^best pipes are 
made out of the bones of asses, the 
marrow being taken out.** The reader 
will perceive, however, that there is 
something in this, as well as in a*' fly- 
ing horse*’ or** a huge balloon” — which 
something will become apparent to his 
dull vision as he ftdvances in this 

are afraid, however, we can- 
not say of our Asinarii Scenici what 
** our doctor of both laws” pronounced 
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of his ** religious asses,*’ that as the 
pipes aforesaid for exceed the harmony 
of the harp, so tliey, the now-mentioned, 
far surpass our Jonsons and Miltons, 
whosedivine effusions are denominated, 
in the persons of their fellows in theo- 
Jogy>l>ythe courteous ** judge of the 
prerogative court,” the ** brangling and 
braying of idle sophisters.” The veriest 
idiots are to be preferred to such writ- 
ers ; for ** several philosophers coming 
to visit Antony, and to discourse with 
him, being by him answered in a 
few words, returned with shame. We 
read, also, of a certain idiot that con- 
vinced a most learned and subtle here- 
tic, and forced him to turn to thr faith 
whom the best and most learned 
bishops at the council of Nice, with a 
long and difficult disputation, could 
not convince ; who, being aflenvards 
demanded by his friends how it came 
to pass that he, who had visited and with- 
stood so many and so great learned bi- 
shops, yielded to the fool, replied, That 
he had ensdy given the bishops words 
for words ; but that he could not resist 
this idiot, who spake not according to 
human wisdom, but according to the 
Spirit.” 

Tliis is a point which we leave the 
llev. Edward Irving to settle. And 
now for our Asinarii Scenici. 

Of this tribe, the first in the class 
differs from the rest, in respect that his 
play was exhibited upon the stage— for 
one night only. We refer to Ireland's 
Shakespeare forgery, Vortigem. This 
man, \V . II. Ireland, is the greatest of 
all asses, and of the worst kind — 
neither patient nor docile, but an ob- 
stinate brute. One fool makes many 
— and many were the fools that this 
Ireland made, all equally impatient, 
indocile, and obstinate as himself. 
There were on the one side, Malone 
and certain pamphleteers, and on the 
other, Mr. George Chalmers, and Drs. 
Parr and Warton ; and on both sides, 
the notorious James fioaden. Esq., the 
greatest, veriest ass of all — except poor 
Ireland, the duper duped. 

The anatomy of this body of fraud 
and vanity is not unamusing in itself, 
nor uninstructive to all whom it may 
concern. First, there is Samuel Ire- 
land, the father of the foiger — an en- 
thusiast of the divinity of Shakespeare, 
who certainly would have been num- 
bered by the Romans among the Asb- 
narii; as the god of his idolatry, on 
that very account, would have been 
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painted with the ears of an ass.* And, 
indeed, Shakespeare was a true — a 
▼ery ass, the right and indubitable 
hieroglyphic, or rather antitype, of 
Fortitude and Strength, Patience and 
Clemency. Is he not, in especial, 
known by the epithet And for 

his wisdom, is it not all but divine ? 
Jii a word, is he not an ass oPHrue 
oriental breed, though born in occiden- 
tal clime, bigger and more beautiful 
than any other; such as those on which 
the Hebrew princes rode in the days 
of Deborah, which in their altogether 
whiteness made picturesque the banks 
of the Euphrates? Such is Shakc- 
*speare in his finer, nobler, more culti- 
vated moods, when he becomes the 
bearer of solemn; sublime, and pathe- 
tic truths to the bosom of civilised 
mail. But he had other errands for 
other recipients : to the Ishinaelitc he 


is as the Ishmaelite— free, even lustful* 
restless, savage, wild — nay, the onagra 
of the wilderness. But, even then, 
neither Canaan, Arabia, nor Africa, has 
wild ass more lovelily trans versed with 
divers colours — beautiful with white, 
and brown, and black — nor fonder of 
desert and mountain, with the pro- 
prieties of dvhich his incomparable 
swiftness — such, tliat 

“Panting Time toils after him in vain” — 
his jealous liberty such, that 

Existence saw him spurn her bounded 
• reign” — 

liny, even his libidinous and drinking 
propensities — such asavere exemplified 
by all the great poets of that day iti 
those things \^hicii were done at the 
Mermaid *^ — and the words heard 
there — 


words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtile flame, 

As if that every ono from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live ii fool the rest 

Of his dull life ; then, when there had been thrown 

Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days past — wit that might warrant ho 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 

'J'ill that were cancelFd ” . . - 


were in so perfect a harmony, that no- 
thing more was needed for redemption, 
in the minds of those good judges to 
whom “native wood-notes wild’' are 
music and singing quite as sweet as 
the concert of a modern ball-room. In 
another respect, also, was Shakespeare 
a genuine ass, inasinuch as in public 
estimation, wliethcr truly or not, lie 
ranks in the class of uneducated poets; 
but if untaught, neveilheless the most 
teachable, and, like Balaam’s, the most 
teaching of all asses. To such is it 
given rather to see angels than to their 
would-be respectable riders-— the ac- 
credited soothsayers — who, in specu- 
lation wise, think they khow much, but 
practically knowing nothing, because 
they do nothing, except it be ride and 
cudgel for apparent obstinacy, but really 
for better seeing those who do some- 
thing — and because they do some- 


thing, are something. What aic these 
Bahiams, however, of whom, haply, 
we make senators and counsellors, and 
to whom we listen from bench and 
pulpit, but blind equestrians, who, save 
for the wiser asses on whom they have 
the audacity or the good fortune to seat 
themselves, would ride to the devil? 
It IS a great thing when the dumb is 
thus made to speak, when the working 
men of a country — those whom their 
labour hath hitherto incapacitated, or 
seemed to incapacitate, for situations 
of honour and wisdom — suddenly start 
into eloquence like the Sheffield Coui- 
law rhymer. Yet bold we tliis the 
exception rather than the rule, and are 
inclined to credit the saws of ancient 
wisdom, though apocryphal, which as- 
cribed the best conditions of intelli- 
gence to those who 


“ Held not the plough, nor gloried in the goad, 
Nor in the furrows quench’d the spirit’s legiii.” 


* They did this relative to a more serious subject than Shakeapeare. “ It was a 
name common to the Christians amoop; die Romans to be called Asinarii ; and they 
were wont to paint die image of Christ with the ears of an ass^ as Tertvitum wit** 

nesses.”»//enry Cornelius Agrippa. 
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volume of inspiration in lore ; for Irad, tlie wild ass, was of the 

against this apocryphal race of Cain — the race — 

uncleau, untaught, untamed. 

Rude Nature’s vigour working in their breast, 

Cod’s judgment in their destiny proclaim’d,* 

Living to labour, labouring to five. 

Hopeless in death, of hell and darkness nmned.t 
Inventive Labour ! cunning to deceive 
ThyBe1f,rand skilful to noend4)ut this — 

8till to be doing, never to achieve — 

What profitestl though all, to such excess, 

Man cannot utter i^, be full of thee — 

'i'he eye unsatisfied, the ear no less — 

Sore travail, and me vainest vanity. 

Ordain’d to exercise the sons of men — 

Who getteth wisdom where tliy trials be?” 

Such is the opinion of the wisest instances of the maxim’s verity — prac- 
man of men ■— l^cclesiastes, or the tical illustrations. These, also, we are 
preacher. The apociyphal book gives enabled to render in verse : — 

Lo, by his anvil sits the smith, and when, 

Pondering his work, tlic vapours of the fire 
Waste liis swart flesh, he sighs in his hot deii. 

Noise in his ears, his eyes — nay, his desire. 

Watchful to fashion, polish, ond complete, 

The thing he makes for otliers to admire. 

Not in the council shall he have a seat, 

Nor such as he — who know not to declare 
Justice or judgment, rude and indiscreet.” 

Rut the student is equally a workman, and with a like result : 

** Behold, the student labours in his sphere 
To work out knowledge ! yet doth Wisdom miss 
Who comes unforced, or is already there, 

Bncradled with his infant energies 
Whom she makes sac: 

This is the secret. It is not that a angel also. But it is sometimes requi- 

man is or is not a workman which site that the man should be admonished 

makes the difference ; but that the by the more brutal creature of the 

flame of genius, of poetic wisdom, celestial presence, to which, in the 

descends from heaven to the chosen complacent contemi>lalion of his own 

breast. And hence it is that two shall vocation and character, he might haply 

be grinding at a mill — the one shall be shut his introverted eyes. Yet are we 

taken and the other left; there shall be afraid it is rather the outward than the 

two in the field — ^the one .shall be taken inward looking which produces this 

and tlie other left ; for the great Giver occasional blindness. . And herein, in- 

of good gifts will give the best to deed, is the mystery, that those who by 

whomsoever he pleases. W'e, Uiere- their situation are excluded in early 

fore, refer not the poetical cong^ities life from external contemplation, be- 

or differences of a Burns and a Byron come pot tical by the necessary occu- 

the Com-law rhymer, to any relation pation of that inner vision which, as a 

oyranic or social condition, but to that compensatory substitution, is, in such, 

i|Kl welling and heaven-inspired vision naturally opened. As necessarily to such 

of celestial mysteries which may be comes after-knowledge. When they 

equally awakened in a Balaam’s ass as mingle in the world, their faculties are 

in a son of Beor — sometimes in one on the stretch to discover types of those 

and sometimes in the other. For if ideas which, in the active and visioua^ 
the angel met the sfts, the Lord met sleep of reason, they had dreamed in 

Balaam and put a parable into his boyhood. Little, therefore, do we feel 

mouth ; moreover, Balaam saw the inclined to inquire into the learning of 

Mebujael” (mitten rf God), sou of Irsd. 
f ** Mpthusael” (death is hell), son of Mehujael. 


Nor IS the 
controversy 
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Shakespear^P*-well content to acknow- chariots, and slaves and souls of 
ledge him an ass, with a back well men.” 

constitut^ in early life to bear in later Of the Asinarii-^r followers of this 
many and many a pannier of things true, veiy, and genuine ass — it may be 

costly and sacred — nay, much me^ said of them, that they agree in one 

cnandise of gold and silver, and pie- particular with the wild asses of the 
Clous stones, and of pearls and fine uesert, that they go in flocks. At one 

linen, purple and silk and scarlet, and time, how many traders there were on 

all thyne wood, and all manner vessels Shakespeare - madmen who made men 
of ivory, and all manner vessels of most mad ; — and Sam Ireland was certainly 
pr^ious wood, and of brass, and iron, cracked. This asinarius had, accord- 
and marble, and cinnamon, and odours, ing to his son's testimony, ‘^an un- 
and ointments, and frankincense, and bounded enthusiasm for the writings 
wine and oil, and fine flour and wheat, of Shakespeare.” Boundlessness, which 

and beasts and sheep, and horses and is quality of madness 

Madness in mock majesty. 

Hell’s porteress, sits, all m her sable stole. 

As she of the resilm were queen who keops the key : 

Her boundless eye expatiates sans control, 

,And limits to its wanderings are none — • 

Nought sees slie as it is as part or wbole’*— 


is also one attribute of that jealous 
liberty which is proper to the wild ass, 
and which characterised Shakespeare 
himself, of whom it hath been lately 
written that he spumed the bounded 
reign of existence. It might therefore, 
of course, be rightly indulged in by a 
Shakespearian asinarius. ** Four days, 
at least, out of the seven, the beauties 
of our divine dramatist became his 
theme of conversation after dinner; 
.while in the evening, still further to 
impress the subject upon the minds of 
myself and visiters, certain plays were 
selected, and a part allotted to each, in 
order Uiat we might read aloud, and” 
— what ? — “ thereby acquire a know- 
ledge of the delivery of blank verse 
articulately, and with proper em- 
phasis.” O lame and impotent con- 
clusion! — not that they might com- 
mune with the soul of their divinity, 
and extract the heart of tlie mystery, 
but that they might learn how to spout 
lambics. I'ah ! But what follows ? 
**The comments to which those rehear- 
sals (if I may be permitted so to call 
themy* — why not? — “ gave rise, were 
of a nature to elicit, in all its bearings, 
tiie enthusiasm entertained by my 
father for the bard of Avon. With 
hini Shakespeare was no mortal, but a 
divinity 1 and frequently, while ex- 
patiating upon this subject, impreg- 
nated with all the fervour of Garrick 1 1 
with whom he had been on intimate 
terms — ^my father would declare, that 
to possess a singfe xiestige ofthepoefs 
handwriting would be esteemed a eem 
beyond all price, and far dearer to him 
than his whole collection.” 


Poor dotard! infatuated — what? 
not an ass, but ass-herd — a driver, or 
rider — an uninspired Balaam of that 
equestrian order who worship the ass 
on which they ride, but are uninflu- 
enced by that demon which makes the 
creature eloquent. With no eye to 
sec, with no heart to understand where- 
in lay Shakespeare's greatness as a 
man, he adored him as a divinity, and, 
with equal idolatry and superstition, 
desired a filthy, worm-eaten, useless 
relic of his deified mortal ; thus pre- 
ferring what was of no value to that 
which was of all value — the body of 
niiis and wisdom which was in the 
tier testament of his works. Even 
so the Romanists sought bits of the true 
cross, neglecting, meanwhile, the pre- 
cepts and examples, with the book of 
the life, of Him without whom the cross 
had been the most ignominious carpen- 
tiy by which wood could be made 
accursed. But there is a Protestant 
idolatry, also, which esteems the book 
above the life ; and such idolatry our 
ass-herd realised in regard to Shake- 
speare’s life, whereof he seems to have 
souzht materials which miglit have 
made a book. At the conversations 
before described, I, says young Ire- 
land, was always present, swallowing 
with avidity the honied poison ; when, 
by way of completing this infatuation, 
my father, who had already produced 
picturesque tours of some of the British 
rivers, determined on commencing that 
of the Avon ;%nd 1 was selected as the 
companion of his journey. Of course, 
no inquiries were spared, either at 
Stratford or in the neighbourhood, 
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respecting the mighty poet. Every 
legendary tale, vended anecdote, or 
tr^itlonary account, was treasured up. 
In short, the name of Sliakespeare 
ushered in the dawn ; and a bumper, 
quaffed to his immortal memory at 
night, sealed our weary eyelids to 
repose.” 

So much for the old ass-herd. Now 
for Balaam tlie younger, who, induced 
by the reiterated eulogies rung in his 
ears respecting Shakespeare — his fa- 
ther’s enthusiasm — and, above all, the 
incessant remark, upon his father's part, 
that to possess even a signature^of 
the bard would make him the happiest 
of human beings,” took advantage 
of his residence in a conveyancer’s 
oftice, environed by old deeds, to pro- 
duce a spurious imitation of Shake- 
speare’s autograph. Having supplied 
himself with a tracing of tlie poet’s sig- 
nature, he wrote a mortgage deed, imi- 
tating the law-hand of James I., and 
affixed thereto Shakespeare’s sign- 
manual. Tins mortgage-deed, pur- 
porting to be between Shakespeare 
and one Michael Fraser (Fraser, for- 
sooth ! that is a good joke ; — lieland 
little thought, then, of Eraser’s Alaga- 
zine and the article ^^Asinarii Scenici”) 
and Elizabeth his wife, not only trans- 
ported the old ass-herd aforesaid into 
the third heaven of felicity, but attract- 
ed other asiiiani and crowds of anti- 

n ies: To the question where the 
was found, Balaam the younger 
replied that ‘‘he had formed an ac- 
quaintance with a gentleman of ancient 
family, possessed of a mass of deeds 
and papers relating to his anccstois, 
who, finding him very partial to the 
examination of old documents, had 
permitted him to inspect them; that, 
shortly after commencing his search, 
the mortgage-deed in question had 
fallen into his hands, which had been 
presented to him by the proprietor. 
Ue added, that the persona^ alluded 
to, wall aware the name of Shakesp^ve 
musu create a considerable sensati^, 
and king a very retiring and diffident 
man/ had bound him, by a solemn en- 
gagement, never to divulge Ins name.” 
Hereupon the late honourable Mr. 
Byng (afterwards Lord Torringtoii), 
Sir Frederick Eden, Bart., and many 
others, gave it as their decided opinion, 
that wheresoever he foiftid tlie deed, 
there, no doubt, the mass of papers 
existed which had been so long and 
vainly .sought after by the numerous 


commentators on Shakespeare — asina- 
rii all ! 

Urged to make further searches, 
young Balaam began to- ride these 
ass-herds as they had been riding 
Shakespeare— the dead lion, but ever 
living ass. He accordingly penned 
a few letters, and the Profession 
of Faith,” the whole of which passed 
muster; although, in many instances, 
the documents produced as two hun- 
dred years old had not been fabri- 
cated many hours previous to their 

S reduction ! 1 We are now intro- 
uced to others of the tribe: i)rs. 
Parr and Warton wcio asinarii on 
a laige scale; they herded asses in 
droves — ^living asses transformed ui t of * 
dead lions of all dates and ages, whicli 
they drove or rode on as fast as they 
could to the dominions of the old gen- 
tleman — having, as they said, a sym- 
pathy for old gentlemen, out of their 
great reverence for antiquity. Heaven 
help them ! Dr. Warton pronounced a 
most pompous eulogy on the pretended 
profession of Shakespeare's faith, in 
the ])resence of Dr. Parr, after having 
twice pemsed the impoitant document. 
“Sir,” said tlie doctor, ‘*we have many 
fine things in our church service, and 
our Liturgy abounds in beauties ; but 
here, sir, is a man who has distanced 

usairill 

Well might young Balaam be ex- 
cited by tliese old Balaams to more 
ambitious efforts. Mounted on their 
shoulders, ass above ass, he brayed 
from on liigh as musically as he might, 
and as loud as he could, like an Irish 
nightingale. Anon, he announced the 
existence of a drama, although, if he is 
to be believed^ he had never essayed a 
pen at poetical composition, and had 
not penned one line of the play which 
he purposed producing — and which 
was none other than this same Fbr- 
tigeritj now republished. Prior to its 
completion, the fame of his fabrications 
had resounded from one extremity of 
the kingdom to the other; and on tlic 
completion of the undertaking, strenu- 
ous applications were made by the late 
Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden Theatre, 
who, in order to possess the play, for- 
warded a carte blanche (by Mr.WaU 
lace, father of the then highly -esteemed 
actress of that name) to old Balaam, 
who, however, from his long intimacy 
with the Sheridan and Linley families, 
preferred Drury Lane, where it was 
subsequently represented. 
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Now comes upon the scene anotlier 
asinarius. How Malone liad ridden 
the ever-living ass hight Shakespeare, 
is well known to great and small of 
his majesty’s subjects. Here was an 
opportunity for a commentator to stand 
in defence of the dead lion ; and, ac- 
cordingly, for the sake of producing a 
saleable bulky volume, Malone stc^ 
forth “as generalissimo of the non- 
believers." 

“ Some pamphlets,” says young Ba- 
laam, pro and con, had also issued from 
the press ; while the newspapers inces- 
santly teemed with paragraplis, written 
on the spur of the moment, and dictated 
from the particular sentiments enter- 
tained as to the papers by their authors. 
Malone, in the interim, having collected 
^is mass of documents intended to prove 
the whole a forgery, committed them to 
the press, under a hope that he should 
be able to publish his volume before the 
representation of Vortigern. 'I'he bulki- 
ness of his production, however, having 
defeated that object, he, the day the 
[liece was to hi* performed, issued a no- 
tice, to the ctfect that he had a work on 
the eve of publication, which would in- 
fallibly prove the manuscripts in Mr. 
Irel'iUid’s possession mcsre fabrications, 
and warning the people not to be im- 
posed upon by the play advertised for 
that night’s representation, as being from 
the pen of Shakespeare. My father 
having procured a copy of this notice, 
though late in the day, instantly for- 
waided to tlie press the followring hand- 
bill, and distributed a vast quantity among 
the assembled multitudes then choking 
up every avenue to Drury Lane 'rheatro. 

“ ' VORTIOERN. 

** * A malevolent and impotent attack 
on the Shakespeare MSS. having ap- 
peared, on the eve of representation of 
the play of Vortigern, evidently intended 
to injure the interest of the proprietor 
of the MSS., Mr. Ireland feels it iin|)os- 
sible, within the short space of time that 
intervenes between the publishing and 
the representation, to produce an answer 
to the most illiberal and unfounded as- 
sertions in Mr. Malone’s * Inquiry he 
is, therefore, induced to request, that 
the play of Vortigem may be heard with 
that candour that has ever distinguished 
a BntiA attdienee/ ” 

And now we come to a man, and 
no Balaam, in the history of this trans- 
action — J ohn Philip Kemble ! He 
had, in several characters, borne Shake- 
speare on bis shoulders asinine; but 
Shakespeare was a true prophet, and he 
meant not that himself who had been 


the cherubic chariot, the living gon- 
veyance of Genius so heaven-derived, 
should willingly be ridden by unin- 
spired Balaams, in whose mouths it^ 
was not probable that Heaven would 
ever place a parable. He saw at a 
glance that -ucn rubbish as composes 
Vortigem could never have emanated 
from uie mind of Shakespeare, even in 
his baby hoody and passed that sentence 
upon it which he felt the public ought, 
and did afterwards more effectually, 
pronounce. Tins precious farrago of 
utteP nonsense was performed on Sa- 
turday, the second day of April, 1796. 
humble — God bless him ! — .was df*- ■ 
sirous of “ procuring its representation 
on the Friday night preceding, in order 
to pass upon the audience the compli- 
ment of fools fillJ* Ay, Kemble knew 
that the public was the great ass oii 
which the Balaams, young aud old, 
wished to ride. Foiled in this by the 
interposition of old Balaam and Mr. 
Sheridan, Kemble, however, so ma- 
naged, that the farce of Afy Grand- 
mother should succeed ; “ intending 
that all the bearings of that production 
sliouliT be applied by the audience to 
the subject of the Shnkesperian papers.” 
He is also charged with having pre- 
concerted a signal when the opponents 
of the papers were to manifest their 
disapprobation. For this purpose, the 
following line in ' the fifth .act* was 
selected : 

“ And when tliis solemn mockery is o’er." 

However this may be, no sooner had 
he arrived at this line, winch he deli- 
vered in an exceedingly pointed man- 
ner, than “ a deafening clamour reigned 
throughout one of tlie most crowded 
houses ever recollected in theatrical 
history, which lasted several minutes. 
Upon a hearing being at length ob- 
tained, instead of taking up the follow- 
ing line of the speech in rotation, Mr. 
Kemble reiterated the above line, with 
an expression the most pointedly sar- 
castic and acrimonious it is possible 
to conceive. Added to this, the late 
Mr. Dignum was purposely placed by 
Mr. Kemble in a subordinate part, 
wherein, speaking of the sounding of 
trumpets, he had to exclaim, * htt them 
bellow onP which words were uttered 
with such a nasft and tin-kettle twang, 
that no muscles save those of adamant 
[what are the muscles of adamant?] 
could have resisted the powerfol in- 
centive to laughter" • 
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S^o far the Balaams were scotched, 
but not slain. Malone’s Investigation 
was at length published, and was an- 
^ swered by Balaam George Chalmers, 
first, in his Apohgji for the Believers^ 
and next, a SuppUmental Apology; 
wherein he refuted, to young Ireland’s 
satisihction, eveiy position laid down 
by Malone. Very likely. When two Ba- 
laams, ass-mounted, mee^wliat wonder 
they should ride over one another; 
since it would be out of the character 
of either to see his adversary, though 
with the drawn sword in his hund? 
Neither ass tliought it worth while to 
admonish his rider, being only t.oo 
happy to get rid of his blind burden. 
After the avowal of the forgery, the 
author of Vortlgtm forwarded two very 
humble apologetic letters to Mr. Chal- 
mers, who, maintaining a prudent 
silence, never answered them, 

This avowal was made from a stroke 
of conscience. The forgery had been 
chaiged upon old Balaam instead of 
the young. It was argued, that the 
youthful period of the latter’s life — he 
was but nineteen — ^precluding ^11 pos- 
sibility of the papers being his, the 
whole must have been fabricated by 
bis father, who had made his son the 
vehicle of introducing them to the 
public. It seems, however, that the 
former was a total stranger to every 
preceding in the composition of the 
papers; and George Steevens, who 
has been also suspected of participation 
in the fraud, is stated by Ireland to be 
equally innocent. Urged by the im- 
perious motives of rescuing his father's 
chspicter from unmerited obloquy, he 
came forward with the truth, having 
firA abandoned the paternal loof, and 
relinquished a profession for which he 
was studying, With the wide world 
before me,” he says, 'Sind a host of 
the most implacable enemies at my 
back, ere my twentieth year, I entered 
upon the eventful pilgrimage rf life, 
without a guide to direct my steps, or 
any means of existence save those 
which miffht result from my own in- 
dustry and peneverance.” 

What rimt the meanrsouled or no- 
souled tra&rs on Shakespeare had to 
persecute Ireland, we cannot conceive 
—their motive is plain enough. They 
saw their own absuid^pretensions ex- 
po^ by the fraud in which they had 
believed. It was this which they could 
not (bigive, and not any profanation of 
the divinity of the ^ss which had so 
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long borne the myster/ of their ini- 
quity. There is something exceedingly 
amusing in the airs which that old 
fool Boaden uniformly thinks it fit- 
ting to assume on the subject. This 
regular Balaam was one of the earliest 
and moat frequent visiters at the house 
of Ireland’s &ther, in Norfolk Street, 
after his production of the MSS. had 
excited a considerable sensation in the 
world. He was then editor of the 
Grade newspaper, and, in innumer^ 
able paragraphs inserted in that jour- 
nal, expressed a thorough conviction 
of their genuine stamp, not only from 
external but internal evidence. Nei- 
ther did the MSS. alone produw'* conv 
viction, but, to use his own words, 
they excited ‘^a tremor of the purest 
delight;” such persuasion of their ex- 
cellence being retained for montlis 
making all scepticism ridiculous.” 
Phrases these which he afterwards ex- 
cused on the ground that “credulity 
is no disgrace,” and “strong enthu- 
siasm eager to believe.” 

With Balaam Boaden young Balaam 
Ireland has evidently been desirous of 
making his peace; but in vain. We 
say nothing of the Inquiry into the 
Authenticity of the various Pictures 
and Prints of Shakespeare — all ridi- 
culous enough ; but we 'cannot resist, 
for the sake of the moml application, 
the recital of one incident. Previous 
to the publication of this same Inquiry , 
Balaam Boaden walked out with young 
Ireland from Mr. Tnphook’s, in Bond 
Street, and arrived opposite the end of 
Buckingham Street, in the Adclphi, 
conversing of Shakespeare and Ire- 
land’s fabrication, when the old fool, 
having summoned up a look of mighti- 
est import, lectured his auditor on the 
enormojis crime which he had com- 
mitted against the divinity of Shake- 
speare, in terms too gross to be com- 
mitted to the chaste ears of Regina 
or her readers. On this subject Ireland 
writes ; — 


** There is a point in comparison 
which renders bathos mere foolery. 
Comment is unnecessary ; but there was 
something so preposterously ridiculous 
in the idea of assimilating my attempt 
to imitate Shakespeare and the violation 
of the sacred mysteries of the altar, that 
HAD 1 RAISED MY BYES, and meountered 
those of Mr. Boaden, 1 could not have 
represm die burnt of laughter which 
then struggled for vent. To hear an 
aged and walking mais of mortality utter 
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such a samplA of mingled pedantry and 
folly, has left such an indelible impres- 
sion upon my mind, tliat 1 never pass 
tlie spot in question witliout a sentiment 
of pity, on recalling the ravings of a 
8e1f>created expounder of Shakespeare 
dwindled into second childhood.*’ 

Alive to the ridicule of Doaden’s 
situation, which is readily acknow- 
ledged to be absurd enough, Ireland 
is insensible to his own. Think of his 
not being able, under such circum- 
stances, to raise his eyes and encoun- 
ter those of Boadcnl The convicted 
Liar is afraid to laugh in the face of 
the conceited Fool. 

• Now for the other asinarii ; but they 
must be brieHy dismissed, nor need 
they much ceremony. 

The Druid is written by the de- 
scendant of a Balaam of great celebrity 
— Oliver Cromwell, who whilom rode 
that ass the public to some purpose. 
The descendant, also, is of a like 
equestrian order, and would ride on 
the shoulders of one of the finest of 
existing asses, S. T. Coleridge, into 
public opinion. Ecce signwn — his 
dedication : — 

“ To 

S. T. CoLERlDGF, Esq. 

In gra^tcfnl recollection 
of his opinion of tliis 
Tragedy, 

on perusing it in manuscript 
in the year 18^0, 

It is now, 

with every sentiment of 

obligation and respect, 
inscribed.” 

Now we are quite sure, that what- 
ever praise S. T. C. might have be- 
stowed on this dramatic effort, it must 
have been chiefly complimentary, since 
so fine an ear for rhylhm as his could 
not have commend^ such hobbling 
blank verse as tliis tragedy consists of. 
It is but foir to say, that there are ob- 
servable gleams of poetry, and a tact 
for the discrimination of character. 


The Rev. R. Cattermole’s historical 
tragedy of Becket is dedicated to the 
same great poet. The versification and 
construction of this play are elegant, but 
the subject, which is excellent in itself, 
requires more vigorous and intricate 
treatment. 

The author of AlberiCf Consul of 
Rome; or^ the School for Reformersy 
keeps three asses in stall for the grati- 
fication of his equestrian turn. The 
sub-title, The School for Reformers, 
was intended for that most egregious 
ass ^he mob. He quotes also the 
opinions of Dr. Parr and Mr. Mac- 
r^y in favour of his production. 
Thus : 

“ I have read the extracts from your 
tragedy. Go on ; go fwi. It is full of 
hfty poetry and deep thinking .*' — Da. 

I^ARR. 

Your hero is a noble personage^ 
and often placed in most effective 
attitudes. There are many scenes and 
situations from which, taken singly, one 
might predict success.** — Mr. Mac- 
beady. 

This writer is one of that tantalising 
order who are continually exciting you 
to believe that there is something in 
them, until, page after page, by disap- 
pointing you effectually, they teach you 
that the whole is a tissue of inanity. 
The incidents are of the mclodrapiatic 
cast, and the cliaracters as inconsistent 
with themselves as with historical fact. 

Caracalla and Zoleikha are unworthy 
of any notice. The most poetical of 
these productions is the little pamphlet 
containing Venice, a poem; and i?n- 
i.ianus and Emiliti, a dramatic sketch. 
This sketch is not without much beauty 
of conception, and much merit of exe- 
cution, but is versified most inaccu- 
rately, though the writer is not without 
an ear for metrical harmony. Only 
from tins little book, with all its fafilts, 
can we find an extract worthy to be 
transfenred to the pages of Regina. 


*' RoaiANus (alone), 

** My days are number’d. 
My last and final hour of death draws nigh. 

This is the fate of all of human kind ; 

Life is but Death’s precursor. Solon spake well — 
I’hey are most blest oi God who die in youth. 

Ere blight or mildew, or gprief ’s canker-woriin 
Descend upon the heart. The Thracians wept. 
And were moat sorrowful, when woman gave 
Birth to a child ; the various ilia of life 
Their mournful subject of discourse, when death 
Released one of the number of their friends, • 
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f, They held their fe&st of clamorous joy. He slept ' 

His last and tranquil sleep : him never more 
Would pain, affliction, grief, or sorrow, wound ; 

His journey at an end, life's pangs were o’er. 

Are not the happiest hours of mortals sleep ? 

And sleep is of near kin to death. 1 have loved 
The hour of sunshine and of storm, but now 
With eyes how changed 1 look upon tlie world ! 

Nature for ever wars against herself, 

Worm destroys worm ; bird, bird \ the scaly brood 
Devour ehch other ; and man wars 'gainst idl ; 

And that some higher earthly being lacks 
To wreak his vengeance on himself — man slays 
His fellow-man. Continual sunshine blasts 
The herbage, and tie air grows sick with death ; 

The whirlwind and the storm descend ; the ship 
That rode in triumph on the sea is whelmed 
Beneath the waves ; h%r perishing crew 
Strive with the waters, then become the food 
Of monsters of the deep. Volcanoes pour 
l)eath and destruction round ; cities he buried 
'Neath beds of lava, which in other years 
Become a fertile soil that men shall plough. 

And by like means at length shall be destroy'd. 

Where ore the happy found, who shall escape 
•For many years disease, calamity. 

Domestic sorrows ? From morn till night the poor, 

AVith sweating brow, labour for daily bread — 

Nature's craving wants unsatisfied. The rich. 

With pallid and sickly appetites, that ask 
The constant stimulant, provocatives 
New luxuries in cookery's regal art ; 

Their minds the prey of spleen, megrim, and all 
The catalogue of those diseases known 
By name of 

Enntd — a malady with which we have not been a little afflicted in the perusal 
of the productions of these Asinarii ScenicL 


THE FllEE-TRADE QUESTION. 
BY JOHN GALT. 

Lettlr II. 

To Oliver YorkCy Esq. 


Sir, 

It was the object of my last 
to shew, that there was a great resem- 
blance in the free-trade question to the 
xadico-political, and that in the present 
state or the vv)rld it could not be^intro- 
duced into national policy, xVithout 
the .hazard of entailing loss and detri- 
ment to such a nation as the United 
Kingdom ; also> in illustration, to shew, 
by official Acts, that our attempt had 
been detrimental to the best interests 
of the country. I shall now proceed 
to develope another curious feature of 
tills pernicious theoretical doctrine in 
practice. 

It has been assumed, and is, in fact, 
an old and vulgar opinion, that the 
arbitrary* governmeats of Europe are 


less enlightened than those of the free 
states. The reverse is the fact; the 
governments of the latter square their 
conduct by the opinion of their people, 
while the former stand not in the awe 
of such control ; and thus it happens, 
that the rulers of nations who disregard 
public opinion, are always more en- 
larged in their views than those of the 
states where that is done. For ex- 
ample, the government of Russia is 
necessarily more intelligent than that 
of England, merely because it is less 
bound to consult in its m^urcs what 
may be agreeable to its subjects. An 
opinion prevails here that this is not 
the case, and I am well prepared to 
have the dognia answered by laughter ; 
but not, therefore, disposed to cancel 
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a conclusion ainved at in an earnest 
pursuit of truth. 

In this country we acknowledge a 
great diversity of opinion, and we infer, 
from the freedom of our institutions, 
that the government here has. a graver 
consideration for popular opinion tlian 
where it has less influence. But we 
need look no further back than the 
events of the reigns of George 111. and 
Catherine II. tp be compelled to ac- 
knowledge the fact. A few well-edu- 
cated statesmen, who have not the fear 
of the people before their eyes, are 
likely to achieve the ends of their po- 
licy with greater effect than those who, 
with equal talent and instruction, are 
ijiflrc submissive to public opinion: 
by public opinion, I mean tlie collec- 
tive sense of a whole nation. The 
freer a country is, the notions of the 
people have the greater predominance 
with their i-ulers. Can there be a 
more striking proof of the general re- 
sult of the respective policy of the 
two reigns alluded to, than their dif- 
ferent merits? Catherine augmented 
her dominions, and George left his 
shorn of thirteen provinces. No doubt, 
a greater British empire has since been 
established in India ; but was the loss 
in America in any way contributory to 
that eflcct? On the contrary, might 
not a judicious consideration of the 
American claims have secured to us 
the provinces that now constitute a 
great independent state, in addition to 
the oiiental dominions which we have 
since conquered ? But this is not the 
pl«*]ce to grapple with so extensive a 
question ; it is enough here to allude 
to it, and to draw from the general 
remark the conclusion, that only couu- 
tiies which could profit by our libe- 
rality have accepted our reciprocity 
treaties ; and that not one of all those 
governments which are free from the 
control of public opinion have done 
so. Their rulers have seen the doubt- 
fulness of our policy, and have, in 
consequence, been reluctant to tram- 
mel their subjects with what, in the 
present state of the world, they re- 
gard as shackles and bondage. 

There is also another error, which 
affects the political reasoning of this 
country. We ascribe much more to 
the personal characters of arbitrary 
monarchs than is consistent with truth. 


The flict is, tliat unless accompanjpd 
with rare endowments,* the personal 
characters of kings seldom deserve much 
consideration ; we ought to look to the 
system upon which governments are 
administered, rather flian to the con- 
duct of the individuals nominally at 
their head : yt i the reverse is the case, 
and, in mnsequcnce, our reasoning is 
erroneous. . 

It has fallen to my lot to make the 
observation, not only more extensively 
than a person of my class would seem 
to have it in his power to do, but in a 
greater variety of instances than be- 
long to most classes. Among other 
instalices, many 'years ago, when sit- 
ting in a box in the theatre of Amster- 
dam, an old gentleman s^ame in and 
sat down beside me. He had some- 
thing of a militaiy air, and was singu- 
larly intelligent. In the course of 
conversation we happened to speak of 
public circumstances, and I observed 
to him, that those who estimated tlie 
greatness of England by her foreign 
commerce committed a fallacy ; for 
that her power consisted of her home- 
trade and her agricultural wealth, with 
a peculiar moral energy in her people. 
I the more particularly recollect this, 
as he rose at the remark, and went to 
the stage-box for two young men, whom 
be brought with him to that in which 
1 was sitting. On seeing them, I in- 
stantly recognised the present emperor 
Nicholas, and his brother the archduke 
Michael. I Iiad a long conversation 
with them, all of which impressed 
upon me that tlicy were both much more 
under the discipline of others than most 
young men are. 1 was particularly 
struck with one observation which the 
present emperor made. — Our conver- 
sation was a continuance of that which 
I had been bolding with the old man. — 
1 recollect saying, it was not easy to 
prove by words what 1 had been ob- 
serving about the power of England, 
inquiring if it was not his’ imperial 
highness's intention to go to that coun- 
try ? lie replied, that it depended on 
the will of the emperor ; and his man- 
ner and his words made a deep im- 
pression upon me at the time ; for his 
expression was more lowly than 1 bad 
ever heard, and indicated a submission 
of mind toothers thdl 1 had never before 
met with. I have since, from this and 


* The Danish stiitesman who represented to his son how little tale A was requi- 
site in the government of nations, forgot that the apex of the greatest pyramid Is but 
a point. 
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other accidents, arrived at tlie conclu- 
sion, that limited monarchs are more 
personally independent than those who 
are commonly supposed to possess 
more power, but that their education 
makes them less sensible of their ap- 
parent advantage; and I conclude, 
that in such a business as the reci- 
procity system, or indexed any thing in 
which uncontrolled kings are con- 
cerned, it is less the character of the 
individual sovereign that we should 
look to, than the rules by which his 
policy is conducted. No doubt, there 
are exceptions to the rule, and the 
Kinpcror Paul, perhaps, aflbrdq the 
most striking in ouir time. He did 
make an effort to rule by his feelings 
instead of vsnisters, but he was not 
long permitted ; and his doom affords 
on example to despotic sovereigns, of 
attempting to control what has become 
the habitude of their government. 

Hut from this digression it is time 
to return. All that I would infer from 
it, and apply to this discussion, is, 
that the despotic governments of Eu- 
rope are quite as well informed of the 
principles of policy, and the interests 
of commerce, as the government of this 
country, with a greater power in the 
ministers to give effect to their deter- 
minations, merely because they are less 
necessarily obliged to consult public 
opinion. 

Were I therefore disposed to say, 
the notions of tliat much over-r<*!ed 
man, the late Mr. lluskisson, need no 
other proof of their impracticability 
than the coldness with which they have 
been received by the other nations of 
Europe, I conceive that the wisdom of 
them would be settled ; for it is not to 
be disguised, that, in practical points 
of political economy, these govern- 
ments are quite as well informed as 
our own. Nor is it any answer to this 
opinion, but the contrary, to say that 
the doctrines of the frce-tradists were 
comparatively popular here.. |I am 
▼eiy willing to allow, that the people 
of this coun^ are much more enlight- 
ened on political and commercial sub- 
jects than the MahitmU of the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe ; but it will 
take some pains to convince me that 
they are wiser, as to these points, than 
the statesmen who^overn Europe. Of 
all that class, T willingly admit that 
our rulers are on a par, in talents and 
kxiowledge,%itli those of other nations ; 
but SEny superiority in this respect I 
am disposed utterly to deny, and to 


maintain that th^ are lower, in the 
effidency of their talent and know- 
ledge, than those of the continent, in- 
asmuch as tliey are greatly more in all 
their actions controlled by public opi- 
nion ; and public opinion is ever less 
intelligent than that of the statesmen 
of the same country. 

It is no proof of the practical wis- 
dom of Mr. Huskisson’s theories that 
they were popular with a certain 
class in this country ; the rejection of 
them by every government in Europe 
worth while to establish reciprocity 
treaties with, is in my opinion decisive, 
though it were net in the power of 
office so soon to demonstiatc the dele- 
tenous effects to us of those w!'ich 
have conoliided with the nations who 
have nothing to give us in return but 
words. 

One point requires the most serious 
consideration. Connected with the 
free-trade question is the colonial; and 
it has been the object of all the advo- 
cates of free- trade to represent the 
colonies, as much as possible, iii the 
light of foreign countries; — we have, 
in a word, been induced to sacrifice 
our colonial interests on the altar of 
free trade. I allude not here to the 
West Indian question, for it is a pe- 
culiar one — 1 speak of the whole co- 
lonial question ; and I do say, that 
there never was more ignorance and 
bad information displayed, than there 
has been in the discussions of that 
question. 

It does so happen, that the articles 
for which wc maae a pretext for con- 
cluding reciprocity treaties with the 
northern states of Europe, are indi- 
genous in our American colonies. I 
do not say that common-sense should 
have directed the cultivation and ma- 
nufiicture of our own colonial products, 
instead of encouraging those of foreign 
countries, for common-sense has very 
little to do with the doctrines of the 
free-tradists ; but before we sacrificed 
any of ur own interests to other na- 
tions, our ministers were bound by 
duty to ascertain how far wc, in our 
colonial interests, were to have been 
sufferers. 

It' is true, that the progress of our 
American colonies has been rapid and 
extraordinary; but what have the Hus- 
kissonian political economists done to 
promote this ? I will give no answer 
to the question, merely because I can- 
not more expressively enunciate my 
contempt for their measures. 
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All the articfes which the northern 
nations can send us> may be found in 
the provinces of our own empire; and 
it would have been more to the honour 
of the alleged intelligence of the Board 
of Trade to have directed British ba- 
pital and industry to our colonies, for 
the purpose of producing those articles, 
than to nave encouraged their produc- 
tion in foreign nations. 

It has been perfectly ascertained, 
that the climate and soil of Canada 
are most favourable for the production 
of hemp, especially those or the upper 
province; but the price of labour, which 
enters so largely into the cost of it, is 
tliere a bar to its being an article of 
export. But will it be believed, that 
at this moment there is not a mill for 
the cleaning of hemp in the whole 
country ? Yet it is only by the em- 
ployment of mechanical means that 
the evil in the price of labour can be 
remedied. 

About six-and-twenty years ago, 1 
succeeded in procuring a premium 
from the Society of Arts for the culti- 
vation of hemp in Upper Canada; but, 
I believe, till the year 1825 it was not 
promulgated in the province: and I 
am persuaded, from inquiries instituted 
while in that country, nothing more 
has been done on the subject. It is 
even an opinion of many well-informed 
merchants, that hemp cannot be culti- 
vated there with advantage, merely be- 
cause it has not been cultivated at all.* 
The same observations apply to iron — 
another article for which British inte- 
rests have been sacrificed. Iron ore, 
of great richness, abounds on the very 
surfiice in Upper Canada, capable of 
being manufactured into a rivalry witli 
that which comes into this country 
from the northern states ; and yet iron, 
in any form or condition, is not im- 
])ortcd from Canada. Had we a right 
view of our own colonial interests, 
would this liave been so neglected ! 
Even a more evident colonial interest 
has been treated with almost equal in- 
difference. 

Some years ago I had succeeded in 
establishing as a principle with the 
government, that, inasmuch as the 
corn of Canada was not to have a 
preference (I mean, before the last 
com -law), tobacco, an agricultural 
article, should have an advantage in 
the duty over that of Virginia ; and, to 


do the government justice, they acceded 
to the principle. But when the amount 
of abatement came to be fixed, the le- 
gislature of Upper Canada said, they 
would be content with an abatement of 
three pence in the pound. With all 
due deference to that body, the amounf 
of duty was a question with which they 
had nothing to do; the consumer in 
tills country waS alone to be consulted : 
but Mr. Huskisson, instead of seeing 
this, took counsel of their foolish reso- 
lution, and fixed the rate at what they 
had dftermined, viz. three ponce. How- 
ever, the result has been, with all this 
onetoyed policy, that tobacco is now 
an article of export fioiu Upper Canar 
da; and it will not be denied that, 
were a similar policy extended to the 
encouragement of other articles, a si- 
milar result would be the consequence. 
In mentioning these facts, I hope it is 
sufficiently clear, th<*it I speak but of 
things within my own personal know- 
ledge, and which shew, that before wc 
heed general interests we should attend 
to out own. Before any free-tradist 
dogma again is mooted in parliament, 
it IS the duty of our ministers to shew 
that they are sufficiently acquainted, in 
the first place, with our own resources, 
and, in the second, that they have had 
a due regard for them. 

Bui two blacks will not make a 
white ; the errors of our colonial policy 
are not to be rectified by the delusions 
of free-trade : the former requires an 
entire revision, and the latter a com- 
plete abandonment. But when this is 
said, let it not be inferred that I con- 
demn the mistakes of our colonial sys- 
tem, or the theories of the free-trade, 
from any other but tlie best motives : 
it is an error of reasoning that is com- 
bated. No man can have a higher 
re.spect for the integrity of the indi- 
viduals who are so blamcable than the 
person who so unequivocally calls their 
system in question. It is, however, 
the vice of the age to regard those as 
actuated by bad intentions who differ 
in opinion from us ; and I am sensible 
of not being free from a taint of the 
foulness of the time. But in imputing 
fault I do not impugn motives. 

One of the most pernicious obscfva- 
tions ever made,^w by a deputation 
of French merchants to one of their 
most enlightened ministers, when he in- 
quired what he could ^o for them ; 


* In 1764, a bounty on hemp in the American colonies was Offered, and ended 
with the war of independence. 
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** Leave us alone,” said they, ** and we 
will do all that can be done our- 
selves.” Since that foolish reply, the 
governments of Christendom luve, in 
proportion to their ability, as little as 
possible interfered with their trading 
Subjects ; for, at the time, the answer of 
the French merchants was bruited 
abroad, far and wide, as eminently wise, 
and statesmen have Acceded to its 
wisdom as if they had really examined 
it ; but they forgot that protection was 
the end of all government, and which 
those mercantile men had forgotten. 
It is not enough, said truth and policy, 
that we allow them tlie free range (/all 
the field they know, but we must pre- 
vent them from running into unknown 
dangers, that 4s, — besides commerce, 
nations liave political interests to attend 
to which cannot be divulged to mer- 
chants, and, therefore, there must al- 
ways be a paramount discretion in 
every government above that which re- 
gards the mere interests of commerce. 
In spite, accordingly, of the respect 
which in words is given to the mercan- 
tile maxim alluded to, there is not one 
government that has found it can ad- 
here to it ; and this is the reason why 
governments that apply themselves to 
theories which may be said to depend 
on individual exertion rather than to 
the promotion of general interests, are 
so often called iii question. It is a 
singular fact, that even the expensive 
government of England does very little 
to widen the fields of trade. It has no 
ublication for “ the diffusion of this 
ind of useful knowledge;” it takes 
notice only of political events; and 
the London Gazette is at once a mo- 
nument of the rectitude with which it 
is administered, and of the little atten- 
tion paid by its ministers to interests 
which are all but those of the first class. 

It falls not within the drift of these 
letters to directly notice the blemishes 
of our colonial policy ; but it must be 
very obvious, that in broaching %e free- 
trade system before we had revised our 
colonial, a great error was committed ; 
for, until we had placed it oma right 
foundation, we could be in no condi- 
tion to propose the free-trade system to 
the world, even if the community of na- 
tions had been in a state to receive it; 
and for tliis reason, A is good policy to 
suspend at present all consideration 
for the state of our relations with 
foreign countries, and to give an exclu- 
sive scnltiny to the state and condition 
of our colonial interests. 


I do not presume to ofier any better 
plan that might be judiciously pursued 
than that which has so long existed ; 
but tliere is one obvious error in the 
existing system which a more simple 
pefton than a lawgiver can discern. 
No colony should be an absolute bur- 
den to the mother-country, for its de- 
fence or its municipal expenses : an 
account should be kept for every co- 
lony, separately, and the cost of each 
to the mother-country should be con- 
stituted a debt against them, to be gra- 
dually liquidated as their circumstances 
improved. No argument in support of 
this notion is required. It must occur 
to every one, that the colon:' s are vety 
jealous of our interference in their in- 
terior affairs, even while they arc de- 
pendent on us for their defence and 
existence. It is, therefore, but a fair 
return for what we give that we would 
ask to be repaid, and it would rather 
puzzle tliem to give a reasonable refusal. 

This is one point that merits consi- 
deration, and has, with many others, 
been grievously neglected. 

It may be gathered from the fore- 
going, that our national interests are 
paramount to all others ; and that 
next to. them our colonial have the best 
claim on our attention. That our co- 
lonial are not equal to our own, is very 
true, but they arc only of inferior im- 
ortance ; and it is for that we are 
ound to place the latter as nearly as 
possible on a footing with the former, 
— I say as nearly as possible, because, 
do all we can, there is a certain pri- 
ority which national interests will al- 
ways obtain over colonial ; and, there- 
fore, the colonial question ought to be 
settled first, before we look at all to 
the free-trade question, lias this been 
done ? Emphatically, No. 

It has been assume that our colonial 
policy was not susceptible of improve- 
ment, — that it was a perfect policy, 
wiiich experience had hallowed, and 
hilosophy acknowledged ; and that, 
eing so perfect,' it had been thought 
not susceptible of improvement. IIig 
whole “ collective wisdom” of the 
Board of Trade has been withdrawn 
from it, and applied to free-trade ; 
perhaps, because it was seen that it in- 
volvea great difficulties. 

But it was felt that something was 
due to our colonial interests, when we 
began to meddle with the free-trade 
question; and, accordingly, some re- 
laxation in our colonial policy took 
place, as a matter of course, and a 
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trade is now ’permitted between our 
colonies and those countries with which 
we are in amity. It may, however, be 
asked, lias the change been beneficial; 
has it been advantageous to the co- 
lonies and the mother-country? AVe 
say, No ; it has, like the free-trade 
system, l^n advantageous to foreign 
countries, but our national interests 
have suffered by it ; nor does this ad- 
mit of doubt. Foreign nations which 
can navigate their vessels as cheaply as 
we can, may avail themselves of the 
relaxation m our colonial system to 
which we have alluded. But was that 
relaxation required? was the change 
s»ch as should have been made in our 
colonial policy ? We think not. The 
change should not have been that re- 
laxation, but the encouragement of our 
colonics ; not by sharing with ourselves 
in any advantages which we may 
possess, but in fostering in them the 
produce or manufactures of those arti- 
cles which we at present derive from 
foreign countries. The saying of the 
French merchants has had, however, 
its effect here. The colonies, as far as 
produce and manufactures have been 
concerned, have been utterly neglected, 
and their improvement left to the en- 
terprise of individuals. 

1 do not mean that government 
should have instituted commercial esta- 
blishments for this purpose ; but only, 
that ministers should nave given all 
possible encouragement to individuals, 
by the consumption of articles of co- 
lonial production, even to the extension 
of bounties. 

1 am aware that the word bounties is 
of itself, at this time of day, sufficient 
to frighten the free-tradists out of their 
senses ; and bounties which have for 
their object the cultivation or manu- 
facture of an article which has no 
rivalry to contend with, cannot be too 
sufficiently reprobated ; but there is a 
wide difference between the cultivation 
and manufacture of an article indi- 
genous in our own cblonies, and the 
same article the produce of a foreign 
country. Thus, iron and hemp could 
be as well raised in our own colonies 
as in those nations with which we have 
concluded reciprocity treaties ; and we 
mean, that the way in which govern- 
ment should interfere for their advan- 
tage is, by offering a bounty on their 
production and cultivation, until they 
are brought to a pitch of rivalry that 


would enable them to compete tiith 
those nations by which we ^ are at pre- 
sent supplied. 

In colonies, there is a want, mani- 
festly, of two things, capital and la- 
bour; and, accordingly, although there 
may be indigenous in those colonies 
articles which we require, it may and 
does happen, that the capital requisite 
to raise them Hoes not exist there, and 
the cost of labour is also too great. 
This requires the interference of go- 
vernment; and a bounty is the only 
way it supplying the defect. 

But this statement will be better under- 
stoad by a practical illustration. Hemp 
and iron arc two of the articles that we 
receive best from the north of Europe. 
It is known that hemp and iron can be 
produced as good in our North Ameri- 
can colonies ; but from the want of ca- 
pital, and the price of labour, in those 
colonies, they are not produced, at 
least for export To remedy this evil, 
— that is, to bring them to an equality 
of value with those of the northern na- 
tions, — the government of the mother- 
country should raise them into rivalry 
in the same markets, by giving a bounty 
for their cultivation till that is attained ; 
but unless it is then ascertained that 
they may be produced cheaper, and as 
good, the bounty should cease ; for it 
is only till that fact is ascertained that 
a bounty is a justifiable expedient. 
The bounty, however, here alluded to 
should not be at the expense of the 
mother- country, but should be as a 
loan to the colony from her, and con- 
stituted as a debt, which the colony 
should be bound to discharge, inas- 
much as it goes to the promotion of what 
may be called the indigenous wealth of 
the colony, — a wealth which will re- 
main with it in all time, and become to 
it a perpetual source of riches. 

Now, in common sense, it may be 
asked, even while profess^ly the co- 
lonial question is not entered upon, If 
a course of policy of this kind is not 
wiser and more advantageous than the 
free-trade theories ? Whatever our own 
colonies do produce naturally as good 
as any foreign country, our government 
is bound to encourage for a certain time, 
until it has raised the article to an 
equality of value ^%th that of a similar 
article in our market from a foreign 
state. Yours, &c., 

John Galt. 
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THE LAST QUARTERLY. 


The Quarterly Review, }usi published, 
is one of the most brilliant that ever 
appeared. Every article— every one 
without exception — is excellent.* Our 
friend, Sir David’s Letters on Natural 
Ma$;ic, gives occasion to as good a 
paper on the subject ot demonology, 
devilry, witchcraft, humbug, and phi- 
losophy, as even Allerly himself could 
liave concocted. An Essay on the Poor 
Laws” is written in ** grateful convic- 
tion of the benefits which the esta- 
blishment of a legalised system of re- 
lief for the poor has conferred on eveiy 
rank and onler of British society,” and 
a perfect certainty that no improve- 
ment in the English poor laws can be 
effectual, either in reducing the bur- 
den of the poor rates, or ameliorating 
the condition of the labouring classes, 
until Ireland is placed on the same 
footing in this respect with Britain,” 
which is as it ought to be. An article 
on Salt and blood, and other such things, 
is, we suppose, most attic and arterial, 
but we have not read it. Zohrab, the 
Hostage,” is reviewed in a style which 
we the more highly admire, because 
the prefatory remarks ate imitations — 
happy ones, we admit, of what has 
often and often appeared in this, our 
own Magazine; the quackery of the 
sham fashionable novelists, and the 
boobyisms of Bulwer, being as well, or 
almost as well exposed as wc should 
have done it ourselves. The critique on 
James’s “ Charlemagne” is very good 
indeed, but not so savage as it ought to 
have been. Croker — who bu t Crokcr ? 
—has destroyed, in his own inimit- 
able picking-to^pieces way, the horrid 
humbug of the Memoirer de Lotas 
XVIII; and those wlio are fond of 
the details of anatomy have a roost 
agreeable treat before them in this first- 
rate dissection. Sir Edward Sr^iward 
is shewn to be a sham in much tlie 
same way, either by the ex-secretary 
himself in person, or some other gentle- 
man who Ias served a long appren- 
ticeship under him. Much good and 
fine writing is expended on America ; 
and a poor creature named Ousely, is 
gently, but justly if it were not gently, 
castigated, and our old friend. Mother 
Trollope, rather hardly badgered. And 
the two concluding articles, one on 
Lsfay^te and the French revolution- 
ists, and the other on Lord Grey and 


the English revolutionists, are conceived 
and written in the most honourable spi- 
rit, the truest principles, and the most 
eloquent language. The last pages of 
the last article would have done honour 
to Burke. 

We have, in this our hasty catalo- 
gue, passed over one of the eleven 
articles of which the number is com- 
posed. It is the third — and it relates 
to Public Carriages, and the Road. 
It is, in fact, a manual of wisdom on 
every thing connected with the state of 
driving in England, at this present 
moment, and on reading it we vtere 
at once surprised into the exclamation 
aut Nimrod, aut diubolus ! — if Apperly 
did not write this, it must have been the 
devil I 

We think it a pity that such an 
article should remain implanted solely 
in the bed of the Quarterly — but again 
we do not deem it fair to our readers 
to displace any great quantity of our 
own already prepared and .most admi- 
rable matter, as we should do, if wc 
re-printed some thirty pages of the 
mag^t opus of John Murray. There 
is, however, no reason in life why we 
should not pick out the jewels of the 
article, and present our friends with 

Twenty Aphorisms on Horses, 

Coaches, IIoksrrs,. Coachmen, 

AND ALL THE REST OF IT, BY 

Nimrod. 

I. 

A fast coach h.Ts very nearly a horse 
to every mile of ground it runs — reck- 
oning one way, or one side of the 
ground. Proprietors of coaches have 
at length found out, though they were 
a long time before they did discover it 
— that the hay and corn-market is not 
so expensive as the horse-market. 

No ho se lives so high as a coadi- 
horse. In the language of the road, 
his stomach is the measure of his corn 
— he is fed ad libitum. [The difti- 
ciilty however, good Nimrod, is to find 
how much a horse can eat without 
hurting himself.] 

III. 

Horses draw by their weight, not 
the force of their muscles. The hea- 
vier a horse is, then, the more powerful 
is he in his harness. Light horses, 
therefore, how good soever their action. 
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ought not to tih put to diaw a heavy 
load, as muscular force cannot act 
against it for any length of time. 

The average price of horses for fast 
coaches may be about 23/. Fancy 
teams of those working out of London, 
may be rated considerably higher than 
this, but taking 100 miles of ground 
well horsed, this is about the mark. 
The average period of each horse's 
service docs not exceed four years in a 
£ist coach — perhaps scarcely so much. 
Til a slow one we may allow seven, 
but in both cases we are alluding to 
horses put to the work at five and six 
years old. [We doubt that 23/. is the 
average price for horses of that age — 
even allowing for blemished horses.] 

V. 

A fast coach, properly appointed, 
cannot pay unless its gross receipts 
amount to 10/. per double mile; and 
even then the horser's profits depend 
upon the luck he has witli his stoex. 

VI. 

A coachman drunk on his box is 
now a rarity. A coachman gmte sober 
was, even within our memory, still 
more so. [In the fast coaches, the 
coachmen have no time for drinking.] 
VIT. 

Some coachmen omit the use of the 
hand or end -buckle to their reins, 
which, to our own knowledge, has 
lately been productive of innumerable 
accidents. This is new, and it is a mere 
piece of affectation, and shduld be put 
a stop to ; for surely, if a coachman 
fancies he has not time to *pin his 
ribands' before mounting the box, be 
can do so after having proceeded a 
short distance on his stage; and he 
cannot say he has not time to un- 
buckle them before he comes to the 
end of it. It is evident, that with 
reins unbuckled at the ends, should 
either of them drop out of his hand, 
all command over his team is gone. 
Moreover, in the hands ^f the best 
coachman, a wheel-horse will now and 
then drop, and should he not, fortu- 
nately in this case, be dragged on the 
^aund, so as to stop the eoachf up he 
jumps, and expecting the whip, rushes 
forward with nis head loose, his rein 
having been drawn through the coach- 
man’s hand. [We say, as a general 
rule, never whip a horse who stumbles. 
If you do, you make him worse.] 

VIII. 

Coachmen are not theoretical philo- 
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sophers, but experience teaches them, 
that if they drive f^t round corners, 
the centre of gravity must be more or 
less disturbed by thus diverging from 
the right line ; and, if lost, over die goes. 

[The same remark applies in a 
most especial way to cabs. Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred cab-drivers turn 
the corners as .sharp as possible, and 
many a tumble*occurs in consequence. 
It is bitter bad driving, and the saving 
of time is nothing^ 


A ceachman may, if his harness be 
sound, drive his coach down any hill 
nou^ found on our roads with ease ; 
and, when a certain way down it, may 
increase his pace, with perfect safety, 
to meet the opposing ground at the 
bottom. With heavily-laden coaches, 
we prefer this to the drag-chain— by 
which hundreds of them have been 
pulled over — and which is a great 
chock to speed, too, as the moment ton 
cannot be taken advantage of, in con- 
tinuing the motion of the coach when 
she brings the horses to their collars 
again. 


The only linchpin that can be re- 
lied on is the wooden one, which, toge- 
ther with the screw-nut, is used in the 
French diligences. It is made of heart 
of oak; and, being once driven throngh 
the, eye of the arm, cannot be drawn 
out again, without cutting oft' the bot- 
tom of it, as it swells to a size which 
prevents its returning the way it went 
in. There is no dependence on iron 
liwhpins, [True for you.] 

I . 

On the whole, travelling by public 
conveyances was never so secure as it 
is at the present time. Nothing can be 
more favourable to it than the build of 
the modern coaches. The boots being 
let down between the springs, keep the 
load, consequently the centre of gravity, 
low : the wheels of many of them are 
secured by patent boxes ; and in eveiy 
part of them the best materials are used. 
The cost of coaches of this description 
Is from 130/. to 150/.; but they are 
generally hired from the maker, at from 
2Ic/. to 3d. per mile.'’ 

[The lower the coach is hung, how-' 
ever, the severer the draught on the 
horses. W e once tfbe w a patent coach 
which hung but six feet from the top to 
the ground, and it carried its passen^rs 
safe enough, but killed every hone that 
ever was harnessed to k.] * 
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• XIT. 

It requires much art to load a coach 
properly. A vraggoner on countiy 
roaas always puts the greater weight 
over his hinder wheels, being the 
highest, and he is right, for he has 
obstacles to meet, and the power ne- 
cessary to overcome them diminishes 
with the increased diameter of the 
wheel. On our turnpike-roads, how- 
ever, where there is now no obstacle, 
the load on a coach should be con- 
densed as much as possible, and the 
heaviest packages placed in the fore- 
boot. Indeed, all the heavier pack- 
ages should be put into the boots, and 
the lighter ones only on the roof. A 
well-loaded coach is sure to follow 
well, and is alivays pleasant to ride in ; 
and as a weak child totters less when 
it has a wei^t on its head, coach- 
springs break less frequently with a 
heavy load than with a light one. 

[It has always appeared to us tliat 
loading a coach bears a great similarity 
to editing a magazine. The packing of 
the articles in both cases is a matter of 
much nicety; and we have known 
many a cad in the country display for 
superior genius to Liston Bulwer in his 
business T 

XIII. 

No stage-coach can be safe without 
the patent boxes. 

XIV. 

Cicero laments the want of post- 
offices, and well he might. 

[If Cicero or Nimrod received as 
much nonsense by the post-office per 
day as we do, neither of them would 
have made such a lamentation.] 

XV. 

Proprietors should never suffer two 
coachmen to drive the same horses — 
either, each man should drive his own 
ground double, or he should go the 
journey throughout, and return the 
next day. 

XVI. ^ 

A pair of handsome coach-horses fit 
for London, and well broken and bitted, 
cannot be purchased under two bundled 
guineas. 

XVII. 

The most finished vehicles of last 
season were generally acknowledged 
to be a vis-a-vir of the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, a cHbriot of Mr. Long 
Wellesley’s, and a cabriolet of Count 
Alfred D’Orsay. 

XVIII. 

Coach-making; however, is on the 


wane. Two years back, nhe town-coach 
could not be had under four hundred 
guineas : three hundred is the price 
now. The travelling^hariot, with every 
thing complete, could not be purchased 
under three hundred and eighty guineas : 
three hundred will now suffice. The 
town-cabriolet, with patent boxes to 
the wheels, commenced at a hundred 
and fifty guineas : a hundred and twenty 
is now the figure ; and so with all the 
rest of the tribe. 

XIX. 

Any one who has been accustomed 
to admire the muster of vehicles at 
the Tuilleries, in tlte best days of 
Louis XVIII., to say not^'ng of 
citizen-king period, must indeed open 
his eyes wide the first time he is in 
St. James’s street on the day of a levee 
or drawing-room. Hyde Park, how- 
ever, on any fine afternoon, in the 
height of the London season, will be 
more than enough to confound him. 
He will there see what no other coun- 
try under the heavens can shew him, 
and, what is more, we may venture to 
add, what no other country ever will 
shew him. Let him only sit on. the 
rail near our great captain’s statue, 
with his watch in his hand, and in the 
space of two hours he will see a thousand 
well-appointed equipages pass before 
him to the Mall, in all the pomp of 
aristocratic pride, and in which the 
very horses themselves appear to par- 
take. Everything he sees is peculiar: 
— the silent roll, and easy motion of 
the London-built carriage — the style of 
the coachmen — it is ha^ to determine 
which shine brightest, the lace on their 
clothes, their own round faces, or their 
flaxen wigs — the pipe-clayed reins — 
pipe-clayed lest they should soil the 
clean white gloves — the gigantic young 
fellows, in luige cocked Imts, bedaubed 
with lace, in laced silk stockings, new 
kid gloves, and with gold-headed canes, 
who tower above ^ Mr. Coachman’s’ 
head -the ^spotted coach-dog, which 
has just been washed for the occasion ; 
the vis-o-vis, containing nobody but a 
single fair dame, with all its si^t-out^ 
has cost at least a thousand pounds 
and the stream of equipages of all 
calibres, barouches, chariots, cabriolets, 
&c. &c. &c., almost all got up, as Mr. 
Robins’s advertisements say, ^ regard- 
less of expense,’ flows on unbroken, 
until it is half-past seven, and people 
at last must begin- to think of what they 
still call dinner. 
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XX. 

Now for a wind up. * 

Old Seneca tells us, such a blaze 
of splendour was once to be seen on 
the Appian Way. It might be so : it 
is now to be seen nowhere but in Lon- 
don — and we must own we consider it 
as extremely doubtful whether any thing 
like it will be visible in London the 


second spring of the first reformed par- 
liament. 

[Does Nimrod mean the reformed 
^nng is to knock off our wheels? 
Perhaps so; but it rather strikes us, 
that if we go on as we have begun, 
reform will make many of our M.P/s 
take to the road.] 


THE MAN WITH THE CUE. 

Will you not listen to the man with the cup V — Flutahchi Life of Veihosthetiei. 

When the ancient Demosthenes once made a fuss 
Against Harpalus, Harpalus asked him to sup 
And, as lately some law-breakers did amongst us, * 

Presented the Man of the Law with a cup. 

Next day, when the matter was brought to the vote, 

DEuosTnENES Came, with his neck muffled up — 

And, speechless, he merely could point to his throat, 

When the people cried out mar the man with the cup'" 

So Harpalus *scaped, for his taknts** prevailed ; 

But they hooted the orator just like a pup 
With a can at his heels, — and this cry still assailed 
Him wherever he went, Hear the man with the cup'^ 

And so it may chance in this nation of ours. 

Should some modern Demosthenes chance to spring up. 

And, aping his thunders, or wielding his powers. 

Be presented by law-breaking knaves with a cup. 

When perched on the woolsack, — or twitching his nose, 

As great men will do, when they’ve taken a sup, — 

Should the people to pull down the peerage propose, 

What an awkward afl&ir for the man with the cup.** 

If, in rage to destroy Constitution and Church, 

Like a battering-ram at the State they should tup, 
it were strange should the altar be left in the lurch 
By the King's Conscience-keeper, the man with the cup.*' 

Or, aiming — as all revolutionists do, 

A republic on royalty’s wreck to set up, — 

The throne they beset — then what course to pursue, 

Tiiough much pondering,” would puzzle the man with the cup.'* 

But if foiled in their fury, the traitors we saw 
By Justice enmeshed in her toils at “ fell swoop,” 

Who would then wield the bright sword of flame of the law, 

And its thunder-bolts hurl, but the man with the cup f** 

What a sight ’twere for all future ages to note, 

If — the traitors condemned, and for judgment brought up, 

— Swathed in flannels, and pointing convulsed to his throat, 

On the justice-seat mute sate the man with the eup!* 
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(KUVHES U£ FLATON. * 

TRADUITES FAA VICTOR COUSIV. 

** But mark how chained to the triumphal chair 
I'he migh^ phantoms of an elder day ; 

All that is mortal of great Plato there 
Expiates the joy and wo his master knew not ; 

The staf that ruled his doom was far too fair, 

•» And life, where long that flower of heaven grew not, 

Conquered that heart by love, which gold, or pain, 

Or age, or slotb, or slavery, could subdue not” 

Shel lev’s Triumph of Life. 

The translation of Plato’s works which rare and happy assemblage of the most 

M. Cousin is at present about to com- diversified talents with which nature 

plete, reminds us of an old resolution had endowed him, as if she liad de- 

to attempt a more popular account of lighted to form in him the most heiAi- 

this philosopher’s wiitings than is to tiful genius philosophy had ever 

be found in the numerous articles of sented to mankind. He possessed, in 

unintelligible commentators in ency- the higiiest degree, those brilliant ia- 

clopaedias and German periodicals, culties which preside over the arts of 

Indeed, we can safely say that we imagination, and which also constitute 

never yet fell in with an account of hb the spirit of invention in every pursuit ; 

philosophy, in the English language, that inspiration which draws from the 

which at all enlightened us upon the region of the ideal the type of its 

subject, with the exception of an able creations ; that sentiment of harmony 

article in the Encyclopadia Metropoti- and order which distributes every part 
tona, which, however, we do not regard of a plan in the most perfect unity; 
as orthodolt in every particuhir. that vivacity and energy of conception 

Plato, the celebrated Greek philo- which bestows a new life upon objects 

sopher, was born in the island of by the force and elegance of tlieir de- 

Egina, in the 430th year before Christ, scription ; and at the same time, by a 
Hisfather,Arbton, was descended from happy coincidence, he was equally 
Cadmus, and his mother, Peiyctionc, giflM with those qualities which con- 
from a brother of Solon. lie had re- stitute an eminent thinker. Exercised 
ceived at first from his parents the in profound meditations, he was ca- 
name of Aristocles, which was that oi pable of following out, with incredible 
his grandfather. The origin of his perseverance, the most extensive de- 
name of Plato b variously related, but auctions, the most delicate and subtle 
all conjectures are at least extremely dbtinctions, — to elevate himself to the 
uncertain, since the name of Plato was loftiest abstractions, in despite of the 
very common among the Greeks before imperfections of a language as yet ill 
the birth of this philosopher. The ad- adapted to philosophical forms ; above 
miration which his works inspired all, he had received from nature an 
gave rise to many ingenious fables re- exqubite sensibility, a warmth and an 
lating to his youth, which the taste of elevation of soul, and a profound 
the Greeks for the marvellous had in enthusiasm, which constantly directed 
some degree commemorated through- themselves towards the image of the 
out antiquity. “ Apollo had been his beautiful and the good, and nourished 
true father; the bees of Mount tly- their fire upon emanations of the purest 
mettus bad deposited their honey upon morality. The education which he had 
his mouth, wnile he was yet in his received was suited to the development 
cradle; he had beheld himself in a ofthese different dispositions with equal 
dream endowed with a third eye. The success. To the study of grammar and 
morning of the day on which his father gymnastics, lie had added those of 
presented him to Socrates, that philo- paintings music, and poetry. The 
sopher had seen c young swan soaring perusal of the poets had^en the 
from an altar dedicated to Love, andb delight of his youth; and lie nad made 
alighting on bis breast, afterwards ele- some attempts himself in the difleient 
vate itself to the skies, charming both kinds of composition, all of which he 
gods and men with the sweetness of burnt upon nearing the le^ns of 
its song.'' A truer prodigy is that Socrates. He was also skilled in 
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geometiy ; and this study introduced 
him to that of philosophy : and, in his 
declining years, he denied all access 
to t!ie latter science to those who did 
not present themselves to his school 
with the same preparation, lie had 
already gathered the lessons ofllera- 
clytus from the mouth of Cratylus, 
>ays Aristotle, when in his youth he 
was admitted to the society of Socrates. 
He had the happiness to hear, during 
eight years, the wisest of men, and 
wrote down, it is said, a part of his 
conversations. Indignant at the accu- 
sation preferred against his master, 
he endeavoured, in an oration which 
he delivered, to defend his innocence ; 
but he was forced by the hostility of 
the judges to desist from his virtuous 
attempt. On the death of Socrates, 
Plato, overwhelmed with grief, aban- 
doned, along with the other disciples 
of that great man, a city rendered in- 
famous by so odious a crime, and 
retired with them to Megara. In that 
city he was initiated, by Euclides, m 
the art of dialectics. Soon after, he 
commenced those celebrated voyages, 
which wei-e for him a succession of 
philosophical pilgrimages. 

It was upon his return from those 
wanderings that he opened his cele- 
brated school, in a shady grove near 
the city of Athens, where he posse isod 
a garden, a portion of his modest patri- 
mony, and which he ever afterwards 
made his usual residence. 

Socrates, in reforming philosophy, 
corrupted by the sophists, had recalled 
it to an eminently moral end, founding 
it upon the knowledge of oneself: 
but he had, at the same time, shewn 
an extreme dislike for all speculativo 
theories. Plato wished to accomplish 
this great restoration; and he judged 
tliat the moment was now arrived to 
attempt, with more success, these scien- 
tific speculations. He reproduced, 
under a new form, tliose of Pythagoras 
and Heraclytus. Plato is the fimt 
philosopher of antiquity whose writings 
nave been transmitted to us almost 
entim. To judge, however, from his 
writings, the doctrine of Plato, such as 
it was for his disciples, it is necessary, 
first of all, to keep in mind certain 
important considerations, and to solve 
a veif^difficult problem. The ancients, 
accoiding to Sextus Empiricus, distin- 
guished the writings of Plato into two 
classes. The one gymnastic^ destined 
for the exercise of the mind, in which 


he represents Socrates combating ^he 
sophists; the other in which 

he expresses his own senti ments through 
the organ of Timaeus, or some other 
writer. The Books of the Laws and 
the Bepublic belong especially to the 
latter class. In general, Plato in his 
dialogues affects never to express his 
own opinions. 1 1 is not he who speaks : 
he places on the scene the philosophers 
who have preceded him — he places 
them in communication with each 
other — and, above all, with Socrates ; 
and ioften without observing much 
historical accuracy, but preserving in 
thg doctrine of each interlocutor the 
character peculiar to him. He thus 
delivers his philosophy under a dra- 
matic form ; and at the moment when 
the discussion draws near its end, he 
stops short and avoids the conclusion. 
It is known by the testimony of the 
ancients, and hy that of Aristotle iii 
particular, that Pluto had a double 
docirine — the one exoteric, or public ; 
the other esoteric, or secret. He often 
miikcs allusion to this distinction him- 
self. lie was perhaps led to conceal 
with a ved his most important opinions 
by the example of the Pythagoreans, 
and by that of the sacerdotal castes in 
Egypt; perhaps, also, he judged this 
prudence necessary at a time and place 
when Socrates had been so recently 
immolated. Put what appears most 
probable, from many passages in Plato 
tiimself, is, that in the distinction of tlie 
two doctrines, his jinncipal object was 
to proportion the different degrees of 
bis philosophy to the different capa- 
cities of his pupils, employing for the 
greater number — for those who had 
just commenced the study of philo- 
sophy — a simple and familiar method, 
presenting them ideas of inferior order, 
and reserving his more difficult theories 
for a small number of fiivourite dis- 
ciples, who had been prepared to re- 
ceive them by a suitable education. 
This last motive will assist us in de- 
fining, at least approximately, in what 
consists the secret, or esoteric doctriiie ; 
and many indications confirm this in- 
duction. It is 6ur opinion that the 
secret doctrine, far from being opposed 
to the public one, was in no respect 
essentially different from it; that the 
first was in connffxion with the second ; 
that they made part of the same plan, 
as in every science the elementary part 
is bound to the transcendental; that 
tlie public doctrine was an introduction 
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fles^ned to prepare llie way for the 
occult doctrine, and tliat tne former 
was in some manner the portico, the 
latter the sanctuary. In reality, upon 
carefully meditating the writings of 
Plato, one sees that they all direct 
themselves by a common tendency to- 
wards an order of truths which are the 
necessary corollaries of^the text, al- 
though they are never openly expressed 
ill it. It is in our power, then, by 
following the trace of these analogies, 
to reconstruct, in some sort, the esoteric 
doctrine, much in the way that modern 
architects restore the monuments of 
antiquity by the proportions of ^le 
remaining fragments. 

The esoteric doctrine occupies tlic 
summit of the edifice erected by Plato. 
It rests upon his celebrated theory of 
ideas ; it consists, essentially, in those 
great maxims which derived from the 
contemplation of the Divine nature the 
notions of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. The more we study the 
writing of Plato, the more we discover 
that hidden harmony which unites all 
his views, however scattered. We may 
thus restore to them the unity and syn- 
thetic form which he has avoided giving 
to them. The study of the faculties of 
the soul constitutes the foundation of 
this system ; it constitutes, in the eyes 
of Plato, the prcliminaiy study to the 
true philosophy. He explains with 
remarkable clearness the functions of 
these different faculties, the phenomen i 
peculiar to each, and the hierarchy 
which reigns among them. lie has, 
above all, the merit of marking with 
precision that active co-operation of the 
mind by which it reacts upon its sen- 
sations, converts them into perceptions, 
unites them into a common mirror, 
compares them, combines them, after- 
wards forms its judgments upon them, 
and deduces their common and relative 
notions. We may see in the T/ieatetus 
wilh what sagacity he distinguishes the 
object perceived, tlie subject whic*l|per- 
ceives it, and the perception which 
results ftom their mutual connexion. 
Yet this train of the operations of the 
mind upon its perceptions has not ap- 
peared sufficient in the eyes of Plato 
to explain universal notions — those 
which belong to the highest degree of 
abstraction. He hasfformed for the^ie 
a class apart, given them a special 
character, an origin altogether peculiar. 
He designed them by the name of ideas, 
a term which has<.ni his philosophy a 


far different acceptation flfbm tliat which 
it has in ordinary language. Aristotle 
has explained how Plato has been led 
to this new theory by Uie opinions 
which he had examined in the system 
of lleraclytus. He thought, with most 
philosophers of antiquity, that there 
was no true science unless for necessary 
things; that is to say, tha't true science 
could only be composed of truths, 
absolute, universal, and eternal, inde- 
pendent of time or place. Remarking, 
with Heraclytus, that 6n the theatre of 
observation, in the order of sensible 
phenomena, all is in a perpetual fluc- 
tuation — tliat nothing is constant or 
uniform. He then sought to discover, 
above this phenomenal nature, aiiuiiicr 
immovable nature. This was Ute 
world of intclligibles.^^ “ This world 
is the peculiar domain of reason, ns 
the pheiiomeAal nature is the domain 
of sense ; hence, in reason, an order 
of notions which corresponds to this 
superior world, and places us in con- 
nexion with it. These are idcas,^^ 
Rut how shall we connect these notions, 
peculiar to the human reason, with the 
order of things which belongs to this 
sublime immutable nature, which alone 
is truly real ? It is as follows : 

** The ideas which enlighten the human 
reason bebng to the Divine intelligence — 
they have served as the model to the 
Supreme (Organiser for the execution of 
his works. lie has realised them upon 
the immense theatre of the universe. 
The ideas are the models, the eternal 
forms of all that exists ; and it is for this 
reason they received tlie name of arche^ 
types,* All nature is embraced in these 
etorual essences. Each of them presides 
over o genus ; it is unity, the source of 
multiplicity. These ideas could not, then, 
form themselves in the human mind by 
a deduction drawn from sensible percep- 
tion8.-.they are innate; that is to say, 
they emanate from the Divine under- 
standing. God himself has placed them 
in our souls, to serve as principles to 
our knowledge ; and this is the reason 
why all t].at we appear to know is at 
bortora only i eminiseence. It is from its 
paiticipatioii of the Divine essence, then, 
that the soul derives the light which 
guides it. Thus, there is for mankind 
two sorts of knowledge. The one merits 
but improperly that name : it is that 
which proceeds from sense. It crapiosos 
a simple opinion only ; it revealrto ua 
merely that which passes. The other 
constitutes science par eminence — it 
teaches us that which ought to be. The 
mathematics are only an inferior order of 
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ideas -.an immediate applicatioo; for 
those primitive notions belong; to ^e 
higliest universality.” 

When once we have seized this 
theory of Plato’s — when we are placed 
with him in this point of view, which 
he has chosen for himself on the summit 
of the chain of being, we can see how 
he derives from it, by a natural conse- 
quence, all the branches of his philo- 
sophy — we conceive beforehand all 
that has given elevation and grandeur 
to some of his speculations, and all 
that he has mingled of arbitraty and 
hypothetical in others, according as 
the subjects of which he treated con- 
Torm more or less to this transcendental 
march. Natural theology, freed from 
the veil of allegory and fable, received 
from him a purity and a clearness till 
then unknown among Greek pbilo- 
sophei's. If he has not grasped the 
conception of the creation —if he has, 
like all the ancient philosophers, con- 
ceived matter coexistent with divinity 
— this matter differs little from nonen- 
tity, deprived as it is of all its pro- 
perties, all its vital principle, and 
almost all true reality. This opinion 
was inherent in the great and perpe- 
tual contrast which those philosophers 
imagined they perceived both in the 
physical and moral universe. As for 
the rest, it is God alone who is the 
source of life — he is the absolute per- 
fection, the supreme reason. Legislator 
and judge, exempt from passion as well 
as from error, he is the ideal, infinite, 
eternal. From him flows all that is 
true, all that is good, and the beautiful, 
which is only the splendour of the good. 
Towards him, as to its end, ou^it to 
tend eveiy intelligent and sensible 
being. To the proofs of tlie existence 
of a God, which Socrates had deduced 
from the phenomena of the universe, 
Plato adds those which we call meta- 
physical. He proclaims in him the 
necessary Being. In the Philebus and 
the tenth Books of his I.aws, we And 
the germ of the celebrated definition of 
Glarke. 

The morality of Plato participates in 
the same purity and sublimity. His 
morality, in efiect, supposes a con- 
formity of sentiment and action to 
certain exemplars, which express the 
rule of our duties. It tends incessantly 
towards an ideal which resides in per- 
fection. We cannot doubt that Plato, 
in considering, with Socrates, morality 
as the essential end of philosophy, has 


been partly led to his theory of ideas 
by the course of his meditations upon 
a science which seemed to offer an 
evidence of them; thus generalising 
an order of views, which in that special 
application was justified by its fertility. 
IMato does not make bis morality rest 
upon the principle of obligation — 
upon the law^of duty; and in this he 
seems to abandon the traces of Socrates. 
He makes it chiefly consist in a ten- 
dency towards perfection, as consti- 
tutirjg the supreme good ; he has made 
it spring from love, as he has made 
philosophy grow from admiration. He 
then distinguishes two sorts of good, 
the one human, the other Divine ; the 
one fleeting, perishable, deceitfiil, re- 
lative, dependent on*thc senses — the 
other permanent, necessary, all-suf- 
ficing in itself. 

** Three conditions characterise the 
last, — trutli, harmony, beauty : the ten- 
dencies thus qualified belong to the 
order of ideas — the Divinity is their 
fountain and source, the tyjie or rule 
of the actions which conduct us to- 
wards it. The worship of the Deity is, 
then, one and the same with the practice 
of morality ; it is in causing ourselves to 
approach nearer to God that we elevate 
ourselves to virtue; it is in devoting 
ourselves to virtue that we honour God 
in a manner worthy of him. Without 
doubt, the life which awaits man beyond 
the grave is the reward of the good, as it 
is the punishment of the wicked. Such 
is the tradition handed down to us from 
time immemorial. But death is, more- 
over, the deliverance of tlie soul ; it 
restores it to its celostial origin : * The 
soul is an immortal life, enclosed in a 
perishable piison. Deatli is a sort of 
resurrection.’ Thus the soul of the dy- 
ing sage opens itself to the sublimest 
truths.” 

We may dispute unquestionably 
many of the reasonings which Plato 
puts into the mouth of Socrates in 
the Pheedo. There are certain ones 
which, resting upon his system of me- 
taphysics, partake of its weakness but 
the moral sentiment which animates all 
this recital, the sublimity of the picture 
it unfolds, have excited the just admi- 
ration of all ages. 

Plato unites morality so intimately 
to politics, that ip some respects tlicy 
are in his eves but one and the same 
science ; ana the second often assumes 
in bks writings the character of an^nlie- 
gory, or* an imam^estined fp reflect 
the former — to shew it living and m 
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actiftn. This is to be remarked in 
particular in his Books of the Republic ; 
and his commentators have, in conse- 
quence, often been deceived. Morality 
is not confined to ruling the actions of 
the individual — in marking the end to 
which his life ought to be directed. 
It assigns, according to Plato, the en- 
tire end of society. It is not enough 
that social institutions are not in con- 
tradiction to it, — they must correspond 
in «nn absolute manner with the moral 
ideal; their only object is to realjpe it 
in the midst of mankind. The same 
law governs, then, both the social state 
and the heart of man ; the same qua- 
lities, the same vices, are necessary to 
the one and the other, and corrupt 
them both. Tlfeir common felicity is 
founded upon the same principles, — 
wisdom, moderation, force, justice, — 
these are the four fundamental ele- 
ments of the sovereign good, which is 
no other than virtue. Tlie state is the 
union of a certain number of men un- 
der general laws, — a union lendeied 
necessary by the impossibility of their 
attaining happiness by their solitaty 
efforts. The selfishness of egotism, 
which causes private interest to pre- 
vail over the general interest, would 
render this union impracticable, if the 
laws did not interpose to re-establish 
the superionty of this latter interest. 
Tliese taws reason dictates : it is reason 
which joins all these particular views 
under general rules. Liberltf and 
unitp aie the end to which social in- 
s*itutions tend. True liberty does not 
consist in the freedom from all obliga- 
tion — such disonler would only be 
anarchy; it consists in the general 
obedience to the laws of reason. 
Vnity results from agreement; that 
accord is obtained if all the citizens 
are just, if individual interest disap- 
pears, and if each one considers what 
lie possesses as only the common pro- 
perty. In that community, where not 
men, but God himself reigtls, and 
reason by the organ of the laws, there 
is neither despot nor slaves, — all the 
citizens are free, united, animated by 
native philanthropy. As in the soul 
there are three principal fiiculties, so in 
society also there are three orders, — 
the magistrates, the i]|||fenders, and the 
citizens. The magistrates are the 
guardians of the laws, the conservators 
of die general weal. The defenders 
compose the physical force of the state, 
lepelling aggi^ons from witliout. 


and repressing troubles within. Tlie 
state is well ordered if each of these 
three ranks fulfil exactly the functions 
allotted to them, without interfering 
with each other. From hence results 
that harmony which makes unity reign 
in variety, and which constitutes the 
ideal of morality. The education of 
the citizens is the foundation, then, of 
social institutions, and the most essen- 
tial object of the laws. This education 
has for its end the formation in infants 
of dispositions which their reason can 
one day approve of, when it shall be 
developed, and teach them beforehand 
to love what is good and reject what is 
evil. The political theor,/ of Pinto i^ 
thus only a type of the moral perfec- 
tion applied to human society, and 
considered as the supreme harmony of 
individual virtues — a harmony which 
IS the ideal of perfection for each of its 
members. And this sufficiently ex- 
plains wliy the picture he has conceived 
contains, in many res})ccts, things in- 
admissible in practice, and how the 
laws which Plato had oftered to some 
republics w'ould not stand the test of 
real application. We now see also, 
from the point of view in which we 
are placed, what Plato means when he 
expresses a wish that all society should 
be governed by philosophers — a wish 
of which the true sense is often misun- 
derstood. It IS in this light also that 
he wished the legislature to interfere 
in the publication of writings or tra- 
gedies destined for representation on 
the theatre, submitting them first of all 
to the censorship of the magistrates. 
The sophists had so abused education, 
reasoning, and the oratorical art, that 
Plato thought he could not do enough 
to prevent the return of similar abuses. 
Ill the Fhadoy he even goes the length 
of doubting the utility of the propaga- 
tion of knowledge, from fear of multi- 
plying false pretenders, more dangerous 
than the ignorant, and even of envying 
Kgypt the immovable distinction of 
castes. 

Plato was the first in antiquity who 
created a systematic theory of literature 
and the arts, by his meditations upon 
the nature of the beautifiil ; and he lias 
in this preceded the admirable didactic 
treatises of Aristotle, lie has derived 
the notion of the beautiful from a 
sublime source. He has united it to 
morality, and identified it with the 
notions of the true and the good. 
He has sought the type of it in the 
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Divinity ; ibr the beautiful/' accord- 
ing to him, consists in regularity, 
harmony, and ^rametry." All the 
productions of the mind, all the works 
of art, which are not faithful to this 
character, commit in his eyes a sort of 
profanation. Faithful himself to the 
spirit of these maxims, it is always 
from this elevated region that he bor- 
rows his thoughts. He is at once poet, 
orator, and philosopher ; — a poet by that 
inspiration which seems to animate all 
his words, which seeks to realise the 
ideal, which produces under brilliant 
images the most profound truths, and 
which has gained for him so justly the 
tftle of ‘‘the Homer of Philosophy 
an orator by that warmth of soul, by 
that nobility of sentiment, by that ar- 
dent zeal for trutli and justice which 
penetrates, attaches, and enchants the 
reader — by that richness, elegance, 
and pomp of style, which has caused 
the admiration of Cicero and Quincti- 
lian ; and a philosopher, in hne, by the 
high generality of his views. Ilis 
philosophy resembles those master- 
pieces of the Creek artists, which seem 
to breathe divinity under their human 
foims; and it is by this that he has 
become classic, like those masterpieces 
— and like them, also, immortal; for 
all that belongs to the purity of moral 
enthusiasm never grows old. And as 
beauty was, in the language of Plato, 
an abridged expression of all that is 
excellent in different genera, we may 
also say that this is the general and 
characteristic definition of all his doc- 
trines. Amidst the inexhaustible variety 
which his dialogues present, all is con- 
nected together by a secret chain. To 
no part has he given the systematic 
form, but their sympathy vibrates 
through this apparent disorder. It 
arises from the idea which he has 
formed of philosophy, in considering 
it as a science wnicb assigns to all 
learning and arts their rank, their end, 
and their principles ; it has for a centre 
and regulator that ideal which Plato 
has defined in all its forms, which he 
has handed down to his successors, 
like a burning torch snatched from the 
celestial regions. His writing, in a 
word, are what nature was in his eyes, 
uniiy in variety. From this their pe- 
culiar character — the moral enthusiasm 
which they breathe perpetually, from 
the charms of his style, from the empire 
which he exercises over the imagination, 
even when treating of the most abstract 


matters, has resulted the prodigidus 
influence which Plato has exercised 
over the march of the human under- 
standing. That influence pours itself, 
like a majestic river, across the desert 
of ages. It was associated to Chris- 
tianity from its earliest birth ; it has- 
tened to preside over the second dawn 
of letters and -arts during the glorious 
age of the Meflici. At all times it has 
been plastic and varied in its effects, 
by reason of the principle of exaltation 
upon which it is founded, and of the 
vagu&ess which accompanies the Pla- 
tonic doctrine. At times, this doctrine, 
when the primitive inspiration which 
had given it birth De^n to expire, 
assumed, for want of solid grounds, 
the appearance of a soft of scepticism, 
in the second and third academies; 
at other times, when, on the contrary, 
its exaltation had reanimated itself, 
freed from all bounds, it lost itself in 
a mysticism full of illusion, during the 
period of the school of Alexandria. 
Aristotle had been the disciple of Plato 
before becoming his rival. If he has 
surpassed him in giving to philosophy 
a more solid basis, by founding it upon 
experience — if he has extended the 
domain of- the human spirit, by the 
creation of the natural sciences — if he 
has imposed upon reason and the arts 
a code of precepts almost everlasting, — 
Aristotle has in various lights &en 
more indebted to the general views of 
Plato than is commonly supposed: 
he was enlightened by the very errors 
of his master; and whatever may be 
the real superiority of Aristotle, and 
the immense extent of his works, Plato 
has yet maintained his ground against 
him during the lapse of ages. The 
history of their rivalry forms one of the 
most essential portions of the history 
of philosophy : they have divided the 
opinion of men down to the era of 
modern schools ; for the rivalry of those 
schools, say.s Fr^erick Schlegel, is even 
now concerning the identical questions 
which divided Siese two great geniuses. 

Plato never contracted the nuptial tie. 
He died in the first year of the hundred 
and eighteenth Olympiad (347 years 
before Christ), leaving the direction of 
the academy to his nephew Speusippus. 
The Athenians cijpsecrated his memory 
by numerous honours; the Persian 
Mithridates raised a statue to his 
memory; Aristotle, an altar in the 
academy; his school celebrated every 
year by a banquet die day of his birth. 
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M^als were struck to revive his image, 
and to transmit it to posterity ; and it 
is from the numerous collections of 
these, which have survived the wreck 
of ancient ait, that the modems have 
been enabled to form an idea of that 
beautiful and majestic countenance, 
which might have been a model to 


Phidias for the head of his Olympian 
Jupiter. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 


The elections are now over, anS the 
returns have been what men of obser- 
vation expected ^m the operation«of 
the Reform-bill. The ten-pound house- 
holders have generally triumphed in the 
towns, and it is*made a matter of com- 
plaint that they have not been able 
completely to drown the voice of the 
agricultural interest in the counties. 
The Radicals have not been as suc- 
cessful as they expected, but they have 
compelled many soi-disant Whigs to 
adopt their principles so closely as to 
amount very nearly to identification. 
The Whigs proper have carried in 
several of their men, but the general 
body is by no means as firmly united 
as they were before the carrying of 
‘‘ the Bill.” Some among them cling 
to their original declaration, that the 
bill was a final measure ; others, whe- 
ther from necessity or inclination, are 
obliged to keep forward with the Move- 
ment. We foresee, from this, that a 
separation among the party is as close 
at hand as was the split among the 
Tories at the political demise of Lord 
Liverpool. 

Taking parties, however, as they 
stand, we may have about 150 Tories 
of all kinds, 100 Radicals (including 
the Irish repealers), and 400 Whigs. 
If this last body, therefore, were unit- 
ed, it would be perhaps the most for- 
midable majority that ever appeared 
in the House of Commons; oi!! the 
split to which we have alluded will 
essentially weaken its force. We may 
calculate on a fourfold division of 
the house as complete as wc have it in 
the French chambers. All the mate- 
rials for two extremes and two centres 
are not only in existence, but in active 
operatioQ. We fear^hat, as matters 
stand, the party of the Mountain will 
prove, as at the beginning of the French 
Revolution (in the steps of which we 
are very^ closely treading), the most 
{Kiwerfol of the four — making up by 


clamour and appeals to popular fury 
what it wants in numbets. 

At all events, the ministers, who, 
either directly, or by the organs ut.deT 
their immediate control, stimulated the 
rabble to acts of violence, in order to 
carry their measure of Reform, will 
not be able successfully to oppose the 
revolutionists, who are following them 
in all their operations. The hope of 
the country must rest on the Tories, 
who, though beaten in the elections, 
preserve sufficient strength to form an 
opposition formidable even in num- 
bers, but far more formidable for talent 
and integrity. They will not be the 
less able to fight the battle of the con- 
stitution because they have lost the 
doubtful assistance of the inveterate 
jobbers whom the long holding of 
office by the Tories had entailed on 
the party. It is far better for them 
that the Holmeses, and all the persons 
of that class and order, should be oust- 
ed from pai'liament ; as, however use- 
ful or convenient they might be found 
in parliamentaiy intrigues or official 
trickeries, the service they rendered 
was more than compensated by the 
general odium which attached to them 
in every coterie but their own. No 
one can now impute disgraceful mo- 
tives to the Tories at present returned 
to parliament, and their usefulness will 
be augmented accordingly. They have 
a tolerably plain career before them. 

We have not much to say upon the 
elections generally. They were marked 
by more than ordinary riot and tumult, 
although their duration was so short. 
At Shield, five men were killed and 
four wounded. At Huddersfield the 
military were called in to preserve the 
town from the mob. At Norwich the 
booths were torn to pieces and burnt. 
At Hertford there was a bludgeon bat- 
tle in the streets. At Hull, Mr. Hill, 
who was returned, was almost mur- 
dered. At Preston, the soldiery were 
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introduced, after the riot^uit had been 
read in vain. At Stafford, Coventry, 
Wolverhampton, Bolton, Kendal, and 
fifty other places, similar scenes took 
place; and more duels were fought, 
and more ruffian provocatives to fight 
offered, than ever were known at any 
former election. The brickbat and the 
bludgeon, in compliance with the ad- 
vice of high authority, were liberally 
employed ; and yet, in the midst of all 
this, we find the ministerial papers 
congratulating themselves on the peace- 
able and orderly returns, which they 
attribute to their bill. The represent- 
atives are ui many cases worthy of such 
modes of election. Hunt, W ilde, May- 
liew, to be sure, have been thrown out. 
Bowring, Murphy, Scales, Acland, 
Stnpyllon (Martin Brec), and some 
such others, have failed ; but we have 
Cully, Oronow, Key, Buckingham, 
Cobbctt, Walter, and others of the 
same order, sent in to swell the com- 
pany of Whittle Harvey and Lytton 
Bulwcr. 

As for Scotland and Ireland, much 
need not be said. The Scotch, with 
that sagacity which has never deserted 
them, from the days of the Union till 
tho present hour, have returned their 
regiment to act under t^ orders of the 
minister for the time oeing. Their 
newspapers are full of the honour and 
glory of Scotland, in making so pa- 
triotic a return in favour of the reform 
administration. They should have said, 
that Scotland has on this occasion, as 
on all others, done herself the honour 
of returning members in fiivour of the 

administration, leaving its title 

a blank. As Sir liobert Walpole, as 
Mr. Pelham, as Lord Bute, os l^rd 
Chatham, as the Duke of Newcastle, 
as Charles Fox, as William Pitt, as 
Mr. Percival, as Lord Liverpool, as 
the Duke of Wellington— had the sup- 
])ort of nine-tenths of the Scotch mem- 
bers when in office, so, in the due 
course of things, has Earl Grey. He 
will have his ** forty-twa’' Scotch as 
thick and thin supporters, as long as 
he sits in Downing-street Of course, 
not an hour longer. This, no doubt, is 
matter for high gratulation all through 
Scotland. 

In Ireland tliere will be about twenty- 
eight Tories, and not far from seventy 
repealers,— that is to say, seventy men 
pledged to dismember the empire. The 
remaining seven or eight may be mi- 
nisterialists. So successful has been 


the Anglesey government —so admir- 
ably fulfills the promises, that the 
carrying of Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation would bind Ireland closer to 
England. But indeed it is of little 
consequence which way the electors 
run, as it is not at hustings that the 
question, whether Ireland is to be civi- 
lised and Cheistian, or barbarous and 
Popish, will he decided. That ques- 
tion must be left to the God of battles, 
— and an appeal to Him is rapidly 
approaching. We remember how the 
reformed parliament of Cromwell dealt 
with the rebel Irish of its day; and 
if 4^at which is now returned do really 
represent the feeling 'of the people of 
England, a return to tlie system of 
Oliver is not impossible: it would 
cqmnensate to the empire many of the 
miseniefs of the Reform-bill. In the 
mean time, we congratulate the Irish 
gentry on the return of nine O’Connells. 
It must be very agreeable to the aristo- 
cracy of Ireland to find, that though 
the nomination boroughs are al^ 
lished by the Rcfbnn-biH, Mr. O’Con- 
nell has succeeded in making his no- 
mination command nearly a tenth of 
the Irish returns. In fact, however, 
Schedule A has only been new model- 
ed. Oldham, for example, which re- 
turned Cobbett, is just as much in the 
hands of Mr. Fielden the manufacturer, 
as Gatton was under the control of 
Lord Monson, or Caine is under that 
of Lord Lansdownc, And as for bri- 
bery, corruption, &c. &c., Loi-d John 
Russell’s bill has in point of fact in- 
creased the facilities for such naughty 
things. We shall keep a sharp eye on 
our new senate, and take care to report 
progress every now and then. 

We shall say no more at present; 
but the Middlesex election seems to 
call for a distinct notice. Conjecture 
is rife as to Lord Henley’s motives for 
retirement; dnd many are disposed to 
ask why the battle was waged, at last, 
if no better hopes of success existed 
than those which were realssod* in the 
case of Sir Charles Forbes. ^ 

The history of this election may be 
told in a few words. Three or four 
private gentlemen, possessed of some 
stake in the county, found, or believed 
they found, in the course of the last 
autumn, such a deep and widely-ex- 
tended feeling of dissatisfaction with 
Mr. Joseph Hume, as satisfied them 
that any candidate of befitting rank 
and respectable chaiticter would im- 
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mediately displace him. They there- 
fore looked around them for such a 
candidate, and, after some search, 
they fixed upon Lord Ileuley. 

His lordship undertook the task as 
a public duty, and without any desire 
for the seat, or ambition of the rank 
and influence conferred by it. His 
name, from various causes, had become 
popular, and for two or three weeks all 
went on prosperously for the ejection 
of Mr. Hume. There are many — we 
might almost say hundreds — of Mr. 
Hume’s own adherents, who ai# quite 
aware that the game was considered, in 
October last, by both him and then}, to 
be already lost ; and that the only 
question was, for what other seat Mr. 
Hume should ttart. 

In November, however, a false step 
was taken. One of I/)rd Henley^ 
committee, in the privacy of his own 
home, sat down one afternoon and 
wrote a few notes to his immediate 
neighbours, couched in terms implying 
a charge, or at least a suspicion, of 
atheism against Mr. Hume. Only 
eight or nine of these billets were 
written — the whole without the least 
privity of either I^ord Henley or his 
committee; but one of them fell into 
the hands of a friend of Hume’s ; and 
forthwith a handbill issued from the 
press, exhibiting the wliole before the 
electors of the county as a calumny 
emanating from Lord Henley’s c ;m- 
mittee I 

JVinc, at the most, were the letters 
thus written; but nine thousand, at 
least, were the copies distributed by 
Mr. Hume himself tliroughout the 
county. A cry vias raised of an at- 
tempt at mord assassination I Ca- 
lumnies, slanders, and all manner of 
falsehoods, were laid to the chaige of 
Lord Henl^'s committee ; and the 
Radical press joined in, with full cho- 
rus, in virtuous indignation at such an 
atrocious charge. i 

The prospect changed. All the fools 
in the county— no inconsiderable mass 
— ^were fairly entrapped by this outcry. 
A spirit was raised in behalf of Hume, as 
a persecuted and calumniated man ; and 
he who, a fortnight before, could scarcely 
muster a committee, now was surround- 
ed by troops of zealous partisans. 

About this time,^ also, the state of 
the registry began to be ascertained. 
It was found that the zeal of the Radi- 
cals had, in this as in all other cases, 
outstripped that of the Tories. In 


every parish the report ms the same ; 
hundreds of the most respectable inha- 
bitants not upon the register — troops 
of Radicals admitted without objec- 
tion, but upon claims wholly worthless 
if brought to the test of examination. 

‘These two circumstances — the po- 
pular cry in behalf of Hume as a 
calumniated man, and the faulty state 
of the registry of voters — made Lord 
Henley pause, when the effect of both 
was nonestly stated to him. That 
which had been certain now appeared 
doubtful; — that which presented the 
clearest prospect of success now pro- 
mised only a hazardous struggle. His 
lordship decided to decline the v.^'^ntest. 

Many absurd conjectures have been 
published as to his lordship’s reasons 
tor withdrawal. His reasons were just 
what we have here stated. lie never 
had intended to fight a doubtful and 
expensive battle; he had been told 
that success would be easy, and of 
small cost; Such was the prospect 
d uring the earlier part of the canvass ; 
but when it change, his views changed 
accordingly. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
Sir Charles Forbes for the gallantry 
shewn by him in coming forward on 
the very day o/ nomination, and fight- 
ing, without preparation, a battle which 
presented no hope of victory. If it 
shall be consistent with his views to 
become a candidate on the next oppor- 
tunity, the Tories of Middlesex ought, 
with one consent, to unite to place him 
on the seat for which he has so nobly 
contended. « 

And that it will he in their power to 
do this, is a fact on which no one can 
doubt who has the least acquaintance 
with the actual state of the county. In 
every parish there are now found mul- 
titudes of respectable men whose names 
are not upon the register, in conse- 
quence of their neglect last July, but 
whose names can easily be placed 
there ujxt July. In many parishes 
there are hundreds thus circumstanced; 
while throughout the county the Radi- 
cals have registered, not only to the 
full extent of their numbers, but for 
beyond, upon every variety of fictitious 
qualification. 

Thousands^ therefore, of good Tory 
voters will, we expect, be enrolled in 
the course of next July ; and when 
once that registiv has been completed, 
never again will a Radical sit for the 
metropolitan county. 
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SOHO or TUB ejIlRTLEBS FOR THE YEAR TIIIRTT-THREE. 

BT SIB HOROAM 0*D0nEBTr, BAKT. 

DEDICATED TO ALL TRUE REFORMERS. 

To the Tkme of*' Toiderol. 

I. 

Welcome, welcome, my gentle reader! * 

Here we have come to thirty-three— 

Year in which all sides agreed are 
Many a marvel we shall see. 

Chant we therefore an opening chorus. 

Swelling it loud with joy and glee : 

Here’s to the year that is now before us — 

It is the year for you and ihe. / 

Toiderol, lollol, lollol, lollol ; 

Toiderol, lollol, lyllol, lol. 

II. 

Up and be stirring, my sturdy neighbour — 

Up and be stirring — the time is come 

To shoulder musket and draw the sabre. 

To cheeang sound of trump and drum. 

Soon shall we hear the firelocK prattling — 

Soon shall the noisy cannon hum — 

Soon shall the shells in showers be rattling. 

Sputtered abroad by the jolly bomb. 

Toiderol, See. 

III. 

What shall we fight for, what shall we fight for — 

What shall we fight for, gossip dear? 

That which we have so good a right for 
In this thorough reforming year : 

Hall and house, and park and palace, 

Wealth and plenishing, goods and gear. 

Star and jewel, and plate and chalice, 

Hose and doublet, feast and cheer. 

Toiderol, &c. 

IV. 

Down with coronet, down with mitre, 

Down with altar, down with throne ; 

Easier shall we be and lighter 
When this mummeiy all is gone. 

King and bishop, and peer and parson, 

If unhanged, in jail may groan ; 

Long enough they carried their farce On- 
Now, my boys, the day’s our own I 

« Toiderol, &c. 

V. 

Shout, my brother d&tcamuado^^ 

Shirtless brother, come shout with me ! 

Rich and noble will soon be made to 
Bend to fellows like us the knee. 

Weep and wail, ye men of riches — 

Wail, ye men of house and land I 

Here come we who wear no breeches, 

Ikeking our own with pike in hand. 

Tolderol,t&c. 
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VI. 

Off with Howard, and out with Perojr — 
Down with Stafford and Devonshire; 

For Duke John Bedford's lands no mercy— 
Pluck Lord Grosvenor’s— worthy peer! 
We shall soon, for good exandt>]e, 

Give the axe its full career, 

And on the Bar ycleped of the Temple 
Noble heads we again shall rear. 

Toldeiol, &c. 


VII. 

Tremble, ye sons 6f the circumcision — 
Rothschild’s heart may ilirob with pain; 
Now is the time for a long division 
Of all the shents of your godless gain. 
Visitors worse than Nebucliadnezzar, 

• When he spoil’d your sacred fane, 

More to be fear’d tlian Titus Cssar, 

Shall invade Barthol’mew Lane. 

Tolderol, &c. 


VIII. 

Away with schools, with hall, with coll^ — 
Make them the nests of owl and toad ; 

We know more of useful knowledge 
Than e’er to Isis or Cam was owed. 

We teach the art of sack and pillage 
All by the rule of prime and \oSd ; — 

We shall shew to town and village 
That tlie true teacher is abroad. 

Tolderol, &c. 


IX. 

Far and wide shall be r.ities flaming — 

Long and loud shall the bayonet ring ; 

Blood on wave and plains shall be streaming — 

Princes and peers shall on gibbets swing. 

Honour and justice, fliith or pity, 

We to the idle winds will fling; 

And is not this a charming ditty. 

Fit to be sung before a king? 

Tolderol, loUol, lollol, lollol; 
Tolderol, loUol,lollol,lol. 

M. O’D. 


Tower IliU, 

Ut cf Ist decade of the year L 
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AN Englishman’s remonstrance to the whig aristocracy. 


The new year opened with political 
prospects gloomy and portentous, and 
the clouds shew yet no signs of dis- 
persion . A House of Commons, differ- 
ing essentially in person, sentiment, 
division, and balance, from any that 
has hitherto existed, and with all 
its points of difference on the side 
of disqualification and dan^r, is in- 
trusted with the exercise of its powers 
amidst circumstances of all kinds for 
impelling it to destructive abuse of 
them. Reform was but a means — ^we 
are now to have the ends. The change 
can hardly fail of operating more per- 
niciously on both the elector and re- 
presentative at the first elation than 
at any other; and the first House of 
Commons formed by it may be ex- 
pected to be worse in impulse and 
attempt, as well as object, than any 
succeraing one. The oonstitutiond 
checks and restraints are in a more 
dormant, feeble state, than they per- 
haps will ever be jn again, if they be 
sunered to survive. Electors and re- 
presentatives raise the cry on all sides 
for ruinous inroad and demolition, 
while the crown and lords seem only 
capable of consenting and assisting. 

Iff such a state of things, men who 
stand aloof from parties, and regard 
them all with nearly equd dislike and 
distrust, naturally mel intense anxiety 
touching the conduct they may adopt, 
e-specially that of the Whig and pre- 
vailing party. One ofsuch men night, 
with great propriety, address the Whig 
aristocracy as rollows. I use the name 
in its widest sense, including the aris- 
tocracy of wealth as well as birth— - of 
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manufacturing and commercial as well 
as agricultural opulence. 

Institutions nave become a dead 
letter; parties, instead of serving them 
as ministers, use them as instruments. 
In place of the constitution of England 
consisting of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, 1 see your party, which assures 
me that, whether it act from its own 
discretion or as the menial of the 
multitude, has a right to supersede 
them all, and exact from me implicit 
obedience. 1 owe no fealty to any 
such constitution — ^my allegiance binds 
me to a totally different one. I avoid 
the folly of addressing myself in any 
way to your leaders. In my eyes, the 
meanest outcast of society is as worthy 
of expostulation and trust as that Earl 
Grey, who spoke of his order’’ as he 
did to destroy the Canning ministiy, 
and then treated it as be did to serve 
his own : 1 devoutly hope 1 shall ever 
be virtuoos enough to entertain no 
other foeliog than abhorrence for the 
minister who has established the pre- 
cedent he has done. The public life 
of Lord Brougham, official as well as 
otherwise, does more than justify me 
in classing him with those who can 
only be kept from the most miiy quar- 
ters of eviMoing by the iron hand of 
coercion. Men like Lord J. Russell, 
who gain confidence by the affeotR- 
tion of integrity and candour; and 
then prove themselves to be, beyond 
all others, unstable and foithless;-- 
mormver, who are too cold in blood 
to sin from any tiling save reflection 
and calculation lie for too low to-be 
touched bjr appeal :-ihis lordship evi- 
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« knows no other truth than this, 

3 ought to renounce eveiy thing, 
believe every thing, and do every thing, 
in religious fidelity to his own weather- 
cock of profit; therefore 1 can waste 
on him no logic. As to the monels 
— Richmond, the parent-conservative ; 
Coderich, the old ultra-Toiy ; Palmei^ 
Sion and Grant, Mr. Canning’s un- 
flinching dragoons for §n unreformed 
House of Commons — no one can ex- 
pect me to move his laughter by treat- 
ing them as people to be reasoned 
with. When I look at ministers singly, 
or in the aggregate, not a speck of any 
thing presents itself save the mail, 
which is vulnerable only to the shafts 
of private loss. I apeak not thus be- 
cause they are Whigs, but in some 
degree because they are not ; if they 
were really Whigs, we might have the 
personal uprightness with the party 
errors. Putting parties and names out 
of sight, I speak because they have 
each and all done that before the 
world which would he deemed more 
than sufficient for proving a man, in 
private society, to be capable of hold- 
ing any opinion and committing any 
action. 

T separate these men from you, 
partly because (saving the use they 
make of you) they so separate them- 
selves. The profit of the knot of indi- 
viduals, not that of the great nati<nial 
party, is their object; they have brought 
It into direct conflict with yours, and 
they sacrifice you with as little scruple 
as they do the Tories or Radicals. 

The new.House of Commons is to 
perfect the system you have com- 
menced, aqd to accomplish the changes 
for which reform was sought. We are 
assured that we are to have, in effect, 
a totally new system of government ; 
and the main object of all the changes 
is to produce one. Self-evidently, 
what the new House of Commons is 
pledged to perform, must , Y^ically 
change the great national authorities 
in equipoise and powers; therefore it 
must, if performed, give us government 
wholly different from that we have 
hitherto possessed: and no small poi^ 
tioii of die House main^ns, that no 
authority in the realm has any right to 
oppose it in the great work. You and 
your leaders cootinially proclaim that 
the people” ought to govern— that in 
the clashing of opinions and interests, 
the rest of the community ought to 
have ze^aiiist tliam no power of resist- 
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ance ; and all your pretended " reforms 
in church ana state” are intended to 
enable them to govern. The belief is 
propagated on all hands, that the new 
House of Commons, as the organ, or 
rather instrument of the people, is to 
do any thing it may decide on, in de- 
spite of the Crown and Peei-Si; and it 
seeks, amidst other things, to disable 
them eternally for restraining it. 

I therefore ask you, Which of the 
form of government known to the 
world is to be possessed by England* 
This is the question really before the 
community ; we ai'c not repairing, but 
altering — not reforming, but building 
anew ; and it is your duty as the ar- 
chitects to tell us explicitly what 
fabrics we are to have, in order that we 
may not by mistake erect one instead 
of another. It is full time for us to 
know what we do, and to do only what 
we know. 

A definite reply is the more neces- 
sary, because various of your allies and 
publications avow that they wish for a 
republic, actually or essentially. They 
are not so simple as to seek one form 
of government in letter and another in 
practice: as they cannot in prudence 
openly demand a republic, they content 
themselves with tlie next best means of 
gaining one, and labour to argue and 
defame kings and nobles out of being. 
You either, like them, covertly wish 
to give us a republic, and therefore 
establish one in practice, as the means 
of removing all impediments to the 
erection of one in form; or you are 
labouring to give us one kind of go- 
vernment in form, and an opposite one 
in effect — the chaos of a government, 
incessantly opposing, assailing, and 
striving to tear to pieces itself — the 
scourge of a government, existing to 
neutralise law, suppress harmony, and 
prevent good lulc. Of the heinous 
treason, or the superlative folly, you 
must be guilty. 

Another imperious reason for distinct 
reply is, we cannot continue much lon- 
ger in our present course, and wlK can 
only be saved by placing each reply 
before every man in the empire. We 
have stripped ourselves of physical 
power, orlawB, and rules; and our 
only remaining resource is to work on 
the reason of the people and new par- 
liament. 

r therefore again ask you, Which of 
the forms of government known to the 
world is to be possessed by h'ligland ? 
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If your i^ly be^ we must proceed 
with the mixed form .of government in 
letter^ and a republic in practice, I 
pray you to examine the fruits, not 
expected, but already gathered. Where 
is that mixed form of government 
whicli, previously to the last few 
months, was in existence? It has 
pciished. 

Both the king and Aristocracy have 
lost all proper respect and influence. 
The former is openly held to be no 
more than a servant or trustee of the 
democracy ; and when he will not act 
as one, he is treated as a public enemy: 
the latter is constantly an object of 
national hatred and attack. Here is 
* the government at incessant war with 
itself; the parts, instead of acting as a 
whole for common good, are employed 
in seeking each other’s injury, as se- 
parate and hostile institutions. Your 
House of Commons is not elected to 
act as portion of a government of Uie 
mixed kind, and promote impartially 
the good of the empire ; it is intended 
to op[)osc and suppress such govern- 
ment — to contend against its fellow- 
parts, in utter disregard of the public 
interests. If you examine the leading 
perfoinianccs to which it is pledged, 
you will find that not one has the na- 
tional welfare for its object, but all 
contemplate the injury of the otlier 
divisions of government. The Church 
is threatened, manifestly because she 
IS understood to lean to the Crown and 
Peers. The corn-law is assailed, that 
the aristocracy may lose power with 
property. France is supported add 
followed, that the democracy may suc- 
ceed 111 its projects. The case is si- 
milar with every item of both domestic 
and foreign policy * disguise is scarcely 
attempted, and triumph is knowingly 
sought at the hazard of producing the 
greatest national calamities. The two 
other parts of the government are thus 
compelled, in self-defence, to sacrifice 
public to private interests, and main- 
tain the ruinous strife, however fruit- 
lesifly. 

A government which is thus the re- 
verse of what it ought to be, of neces- 
sity makes law the reverse of what it 
ought to be, in both letter and admi- 
nistration. Your omnipotent legislature 
exists to render laws, new and old, 
partial, unjust, and destructive. Every 
additional statute must create or arm 
a tyranny of some kind ; every esta- 
blished one must be used to smite the 


public weal in some quarter ; ^ch is 
enforced to annul the otlier, and the 
whole for all but evil. Of course the 
case is similar with institutions; and 
it cannot be otherwise with the prin- 
ciples and feelings which regulate the 
public conduct of individuals aud 
bodies. The plague has reached such 
an intolerable height, that the funda- 
mental lawi of the realm liave lost all 
validit;^, save for purposes of mischief. 
A faction seizes office, and then it is 
held to be quite a matter of course for 
it to violate and trample on any statute 
which may militate against its projects 
or retention of power. The people 
* must have the laws suspended, evaded, 
abolished, or enacteil as they may 
please, in cofitempt«of the regular au- 
thorities, or they will obey none. There 
is one law for the majority, and another 
for the minority ; or, rather, tlie former 
has no law to restrain, and the latter 
has none to protect it. Institutions 
naturally are made to produce, not 
Uieir intended fruits, but the contrary. 

The King is utterly disabled for 
dealing impartially or justly with his 
people. He is made the menial of 
part of them, that he may be compelled 
to be a tyrant to the rest. The great 
administrator of law, he is constrained 
to make it an engine of injustice and 
oppression; instead of holding the 
bmaiice between and restniining both 
parts of the legislature, he is made the 
slave of the one for the suppression of 
the other; the head and protector of 
the Church, he is perverted into her 
regular assailant. Tiie Peeni can no 
longer act as representatives and de- 
fenders of property, and the better 
classes generally; they are rendered 
the contraiy, and their own destroyers. " 
Instead of serving as balance and re- 
striction to the Crown and Commons, 
they are used to exempt both from 
balance and restriction. The Church 
is made a cause and an instrument for 
warring against religion and morals; 
institutions and laws generally are, 
either as objects of hostility or things 
of use, perverted into sources of op- 
pression, anarchy, and calamity. 

If your Whig ministers wish to carry 
any measure, where is tha security that 
they will not do it by setting aside all 
laws and instituions, not excepting the 
most sacred, which may stand in their 
way? It cannot be found. If proba- 
bility be looked at, it declares that ty- 
ranny may be expected from them ; 
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the chaoces are, that if they resolve on 
abolishing the corn-law, establishing 
the vote by ballot, despoiling the 
Church, or similar matters, they will 
virtually extinguish, if they cannot gain 
the concurrence of the Crown and 
Peers. They are free from all extra- 
constitutional limitations. The press 
— I speak of it in its more.opulent and 
exalted part— has, in a display of de- 
pravity wholly without parallel, proved 
that it will support them in any tyranny, 
however barbwus and outrageous. 

Your ministers enjoy office on Am- 
ditioD that they keep the parts of go- 
vernment, in tliis appalling state, 
maintain this foul perversion of insti- 
tution and law. Their enprmous power, 
direct and otherwise, must be employed 
to prevent regular and proper govern- 
ment' — to create practical chaos and 
anarchy— to array servant against mas- 
ter, tenant against landlord, class against 
class — to ffin the wish for change and 
subversion — and to generate animosity, 
insubordination, and convulsion, or 
thev must lose official being. 

A1 embers of the Whig aristocracy! 

I ask you as Englishmen of wealth 
and intelligence, what is the real cha- 
racter of the government under which 
1 live ? If 1 be a landowner, how long 
can 1 hope to enjoy the remnant of my 
property ? if 1 be a fundholder, bow 
long can 1 expect the state to acknow- 
ledge my debt ? As a member of the 
national church, how long will the 
corporation to which 1 belong escape 
robbery ? ilow long will the laws oe 
spared which give me influence with 
my tenants, servants, and tradesmen? 
When my property— my all— is mani- 
festly in jeopardy, what reasonable 
security have 1 that my sovereign will 
be allowed lo do bis duty in protecting 
me— that the upper Iiqusc of parlia- 
ment will be sufiered to exercise its 
rights in my behalf — that 1 shall not 
be plunder^ and ruined h^the teeth 
of tne laws of my country ? Where is 
the evidence that the minority, of which 
1 form a portiooK can find protection 
in law and ruler, or other than the 
destroyer of its sacred: rights in ^Ibt 
1 ask not as a To«j|r|' Whda 1 took 'ni; * 
such fhatters I am too selfish' to 
party : as an Engl||hnian, whose fights 
of'hvery kind are assfilM, 1 demand 
n^ly: 1 say, that I live under an tin- 
Hnintedt government of the very wont 
de^ption : I care not fbr your mockery 
of names ^tnd forms, where is your real 
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and eflective limitation? You can only 
find it in what binds the ruler to op- 
pression. 

This relates to fruits not expected, 
but already gathered ; it is a sketch of 
our regular condition. Touching the 
future, T will reserve my own specu- 
lations; it is only necessary to cite 
your promises. Your ministers and 
party do not allow us to hope that we 
shall remain as we are ; they assure us 
that the war between the parts of go- 
vernment, and its ruinous consequences, 
must be maintained and increased, until 
the crown and peers shall be so far 
despoiled and cut down as to be inca- 
pacitated for resisting the ether part.. 
They declare that property of almost 
every kind shall be kept in peril — ^that 
lawlessness and convulsion shall be 
preserved — that we shall have revolu- 
tion and ruin constantly encircling us, 
until the letter of the form of govern- 
ment be so far changed to meet prac- 
tice, as to leave only a nominal differ- 
ence. You cannot be so destitute of 
sagacity as to be ignorant that this 
change must ensure a total one — that 
the perfection of republican practice 
must of necessity establish republican 
form. 

It is a time for plain speaking, and I 
will frankly avow, that whatever may 
be the comparative merits of the differ- 
ent forms of goveniment when they 
have natural operatiou, a republic 
stands infinitely above the kind of 
government under which we now live. 
Great and manifold are the defects of 
a^epublic, but, however, its parts pos- 
sess union and efficiency; the chief 
magistrate can duly execute his powers, 
the aristocratic division of the legis- 
lature has strength in independence, 
and freedom from enmity; rank and 
wealth are not doomed to slavery and 
confiscation because they are allied 
with title; property is protected, and 
peace isisnjoy^ ; law has due opera- 
tion, .md public affaire are managed on 
the principle of! phblk benefit. Do I 
then wish kfr a republic ? No ; 1 do 
not value so lightly the glorious edifice 
which was rai^ by the wisdom and 
blood ' of my fiibere. I wish only for 
tlitf qooetitution of England; but 1 
must hfiVe it undmnged, and with 
form and practice in due harmony, 
instead of the detestable counterfeit 
you are forcing upon me. 

To mv question you will doubtlessly 
reply, the mixed form must, at any 
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rate^ be retained in letter. Eiren the 
adventurers — adventurers they are in 
word and life — ^whom you have placed 
in the cabinet will give this answer ; 
for 1 think Lord Brougham, not long 
agO| declared his preference of limited 
monarchy. When I contrast what this 
individual said and wrote in favour of 
the constitution before he gained office, 
with the treatment he has bestowed on 
it since, 1 of course cannot place the 
least reliance on any thing he may 
utter; but in this matter 1 must as- 
sume in argument that he thinks as he 
states. l.et me now ask you, why are 
we to have tlie mixed form in letter, 
*and not in practice ? 

If, as you allege, the schoolmaster 
be abroad, is the consummate igno- 
rance his of not knowing one form of 
government from another — of raising 
ill a government of the mixed kind the 
cry for popular dictation ? Is he such 
a stranger to philosophy as to give you 
a cause for good, and refuse its conse- 
quences as evils; or so unskilled in 
.science as to establish for peace and 
gain the sources of discord and injury? 
Is he sleeping, or taking a journey, or 
idling in perpetual vacation, or laid 
gagged and bound by rebel dunces, 
that he suflers his overgrown pupils to 
render it necessary for me to put the 
questions? Every Whig authority is 
with me ill preferring the mixed fom : 
why? — for its supeiiority in practice. 
They prefer it, not because it Cuts a 
better ligure on paper, or forms a more 
gorgeous fabric, but because in ope- 
ration it yields the greatest portion of 
benefit to the subject. It is even one 
of their grounds of preference, that it 
imposes on the democracy — the people 
--popular will and act— eflfectuallimit- 
atiun. 

Ye Whig aristocrats! who deem 
yourselves so much wiser than your 
fatlicrs, where is your evidence that in 
our form of government, or any other, 
those whom you call the people ought 
to enjoy ascendency ? You commence 
with the assumption, that the people 
have but one mind, and follow a qom- ■ 
mon interest ; you cannot deny dial it 
is a monstrous falsehood. At all times 
one part of the people assails, and 
seeks to ruin, the other part; they 
must then either be limited in power, 
or be in one division or another always 
under grinding tyranny: the sceptre 
must continually change, hande among 
them, if they possess it ;*and the tyrants 


of tOHl^ must be tlie slaves of to-mor- 
row. This is, however, what you de- 
sire. That they may be tyrants over 
their superion^ you make them the 
slaves of each other. 

Will you aver that small tradesmen 
and mechanics are, severally consi- 
dered, better able to understand public 
interests — njsre capable of legislating 
on agriculture, manufactures, trade, 
finance — more closely identified in 
interests with the empire — more up- 
rig^— and less under the influence of 
delusion and passion, — than nobles 
and wealthy commoners? You dare 
iJbt assert the falsehood, ami yet you 
act on it. While you admit th,e in- 
competency ofthe pasts, you insist on 
the perfection of the whole. You 
maintain that the units of ignorance 
and error are, by simple addition, 
made a sum of learning and truth — 
that the grains of stone and lead are, 
by the process of heaping alone, con- 
verted into a mass of silver and gold. 

To prove that the people in the 
majority ought to have the ascendency, 
you ought at any rate to prove that 
they seek only what is wise wd upright. 
At this moment they desire the aboli- 
tion of the corn-law, the spoliation of 
the Church, vote by ballot, the total 
expulsion of the aristocracy from power, 
the robbery of tlie public creditor, &c. 
&c. ; and you dissent from them in 
eveiy particular. Your very ministers 
are compelled to own that you seek to 
vest the real government of the empire 
where the sum as well as the unit, the 
whole as well as the part, desires what 
is equally ruinous and knavish. 

Wliig aristocrats! will you venture 
to assert that property and lespecta^ 
bility disqualify a man for interfering 
with public amirs; and that all who 

{ lossesB them ought to he excluded 
rom sharing in the government? Will 
you say diat property ought to be at 
the mercy of those who have none — 
that becausp a man has property he 
ought to have no power to protect it — 
that his possession of a luge estate 
forms a reason why this estate should 
be under the management, of his ene- 
mies? Will you maintain that the 
minority ought to ^ve no protection 
whatever, not etvell in ths matters 
which you declare to be inalienable 
rights in the majority? . Will you state 
all men have equality of right, 
when one man, by bis connemon with 
his body, can do whst he pleases with 
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the possessions of another? or that a 
powerless minority is not as effectually 
stripped ofrights, privilege, and liberty, 
as it could be by any despotism ? You 
will not: you assert tlie contrary, and 
yet you comprehend all this in your 
foundations. Upon what you admit 
to ^ pure falsehood, yop raise what 
you fondly deem your •structure of 
truth; to gain certain effects, you esta- 
blish causes which you acknowledge 
will produce the reverse. 

Putting all the rest of the population 
out of the question, are you prepared 
to say that those whom you call the 
people will be benefited if pubric 
afiairs be managed as they desire? 
You admit the •contraiy ; you avow 
that the gratification of their wishes 
would be as ruinous to them as to 
their betters, and the community in 
the aggregate. 

Thus, on falsehoods too gross to be 
mistaken by any man, and errors which 
your own lips proclaim to be of the 
first magnitude, you act; and your 
acts, as you confess, are to involve 
right, liberty, and weal — popular, aris- 
tocratic, and national — in common de- 
struction. Shame on the slumbering 
schoolmaster ! 

Your ministers, 'your reviews and 
newspapers, your aristocrats as well as 
democrats, constantly insist on the 
sovereignty of the people; on the 
right of the popular will to dictate, 
and the duty of all authorities to yield 
it obedience. The profligates who 
occupy the cabinet carry this so far, 
that they hold a ministiy ought to 
obey such will, in contempt of its own 
reason and conscience. Nevertheless, 
while they do this, they maintain that 
the people must be divested of their 
sovereignty, the popular will must be 
resisted at the pleasure of some superior 
authority. If this be the best your 
schoolmaster can perform .^iscard him 
for any savage vou may find in the 
darkest comer of the universe. 

When, dayou say, ought the popu- 
lar will tp'W resisted ? when it is in 
error, ^t^ry will say the same — an 
advocate of simple monarchy will agm 
with you;— both will avow that the 
popular will ou^t to be mtified when 
lit IS just and wim. tAtid to whom do 
you confide the power of resisting it? 
The, executive. You laboriously dis- 
able the legislature, especially the 
aristocratic division, for being other 
than its slave— you do every thing in 
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your power for giving it the command 
of both divisions — and the executive 
alone is to be its judge and master. 
Toryism stoops to nothing so tyran- 
nical — it is only the partisan of arbi- 
trary power who here can support you. 
I am a plain Englishman, partial to 
the use of my own faculties — ^hating 
from my soul a distinction without a 
difference, and the disguising of old 
things with new names ; and I tell you, 
ye Whig aristocrats, that this is in 
principle precisely absolute monarchy. 

Produce your schoolmaster, if lie yet 
exists, and let me question him : in 
times like ' these we mui^ have our 
tenets guarded by definition upon 
definition. When the popular will 
chances to support any measure of the 
executive, the latter is to set aside the 
legislature and law to any extent it 
may think fit in order to carry its 
measure; and the executive alone is 
to decide when such will shall be' 
resisted, and to offer resistance. I ask 
the pedagogue, stipulating that be he 
French or English he shall answer me 
only in my mother tongue, whether 
this power to set aside the legislature 
and law in some things he not one to 
set them aside in all? whether this 
exclusive authority of the executive to 
resist the popular will at discretion be 
not one to lead it in chains always f 
and whether an absolute despot re- 
quires more tyranny in doctrine, or 
exercises more in practice ? My ques- 
tions refer to principle only. 

1 can find in all this any thing 
rather than reason for departing from 
the practice of our mixed form of 
government. It stands amidst the 
most obvious of truisms, that there can 
be no freedom if the power to tyran- 
nise he possessed in any quarter ; and 
that the difference between tyranny in 
a king and anybody of men is, it is 
the most active and intolerable in the 
bo-'y. Freedom is to prevent it every 
where— in the people as well as the 
king, the d^oeracy as well as the 
aristocracy. The mixed form of govern- 
ment and a republic difler little in 
essentials ; and the one endeavours 
like the other to prevent dictation and 
tyranny in the people. 

You declare that when the people 
re in error they ought to be restraint : 
ask ybu, wstomts of Whiggism, 
who, nr the sake oF righteous and 
wise jiulgfisent, ought to judge them ? 
Will you S(iy, the power would be 
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duly exercised by any ministiy, Whig 
or Tory ? The fundamentals of Whig- 
gism declare the contrary, and common 
fact supports them. A ministry, no 
matter who may form it, most be 
ivholly disqualified, or free institutions 
must be wholly useless. A legislature 
must be the great judge, and manifestly 
it must be so far independent as to be 
able to use its discretion and apply a 
negative. 

Will you say that a legislature, 
chosen and governed by the people, 
can in the nature of things dispense 
wise and righteous judgments ? No. 
What follows ? It must be to a certain 
Asxtent independent of the people, and 
identified with the interests they are 
hostile to. Here is the most conclu* 
sive reason possible for giving proper 
power to the aristocracy, and keeping 
an institution like the upper house of 
parliament in due efficiency. 

Will you maintain tliat matters of 
government arc all things of opinion, 
to be regulated by numerical majority 
of population? They arc in general 
things of fact, fixed rule, divine law, 
and sacred individual right, which the 
majority has as little right to control as 
the minority. The object is to gain a 
government which will be a source of 
liberty, protection, right, and justice, to 
every man alike; and popular freedom 
only exists fur the sake of this object. 
Every one, on entering society, solemn- 
ly agrees that the majority shall not 
dictate — that certain authorities shall 
be appointed to decide in all things, 
those of mere opinion as well as others, 
impartially between the majority and 
miiioiity, and as freely against the one 
as the other. Here is decisive proof that, 
in the nature of things and the first 
principles of society, the people and 
House of Commons have no more right 
to the ascendency than the aristocracy 
and House of Peers. 

Will you assert, that the Peers and 
body of the aristocracy are so circuin- 
stanced that they have an interest in 
injunng the general weal ; or that tlie 
House of Lo^s acts wholly or princi- 
pally for the benefit of the great and 
rich ? If you dare, you must be clashed 
with either the most senseless of idiots, 
or the most false of knaves. The aris- 
tocracy has the deepest private interest 
in the general prosperity and the pro- 
per management of public afiairs. In 
'the generality of matters whidi come 
before it, the House of l/nds is iden- 


tified in interest with every man who 
has property, however little, and even 
with the poor : through it alone, men 
of learning, people of moderate fortune, 
the upper classes of manufacturers, 
shopkeepers, ficc., and the weaker di- 
vision of the democracy, including the 
labouring orders, can take effective 
rart in pubhc affairs, even on the 
defensive. 

Will you affirm, that the House of 
lairds possesses less talent and ac- 
quirement, integrity and honour — is 
more exposed to the influence of pas- 
sion, intrigue, and general corrupt roo- 
ti^fe^-and is not far more free from the 
thinffl which lead to erring and vicious 
conduct, than the Hoqse of Commons? 
An independent Englishman, let me 
have a reply, untainted with party de- 
pravity, and it will be — No ! Here is 
abundant evidence, that it is most ne- 
cessary for the aristocracy and House 
of Peers to be as powerfol and inde- 
pendent as the democracy and House 
of Commons. 

Ibe constitution of England regards 
the people as a whole, but it includes 
in it the aristocracy ; and it takes due 
cognisance of the P^>‘ts which consti- 
tute this whole. To one part as the 
democracy, and to the other as the 
aristocracy, it assigns certain powers 
and duties : but both are equal in its 
eyes ; and it no more intends the one 
than the other to preponderate and 
dictate. Each is equally to limit and 
restrain the other. It gives to those 
whom you call the people no more 
right to exclusive management of pub- 
lic afiairs, or authority over laws and 
institutions, than it gives to the no- 
bility. 

You tell me that the people — ^mean- 
ing by the word the less exalted divi- 
sions of society — ^have a right to do 
what they think fit with the public 
revenue, the church, the genernl pro- 
perty, laws, institutions, and govern- 
ment of the empire; although you 
admit the exercise of foe right must be 
restrained. I deny the right as strongly 
as the liberty of exercise. Do you call 
fiw my authority ? I plead the consti- 
tution of ray country. Do you press 
me farther f 1 plead the laws or God 
and man, the first prinotples of society, 
the most sacrea of rights, individual 
and eoltective. 1 say the right be- 
longs no more to the people than to 
myself, no more to'the peoplq of Eng- 
land than to those of Fmnce or China ; 
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anf that it belong only to the regularly 
appointed authorities of the realm — to 
the upper house of parliament as much 
as to the lower one ; which are bound 
to exercise it with stem impartiality 
between labourer and noble, the many 
and the few, the poor and the rich, in 
disregard of rank and numbers. 

The constitution and 'laws strictly 
keep from the people &U such pre- 
tended right; the; 

Join the King am' 


' and en- 
Peers to 

scrutinise severely, and refuse a^ dis- 
cretion, every demand of the people 
and House of Commons. The House 
of Peers, in its primary use, existsfto 
keep from them the power of supreme 
and separate government severely. 
Jointly, or in union with the King, 
and prevent them from doing any 
thing without its concurrence. The 
power thus withheld from the people 
is also, on the same grounds, denied 
them in a republic: they evidently 
cannot possess it, without the esta- 
blishment of an executive really fine 
from limits and responsibility, and 
misrule of the most ruinous cimracter 
to themselves. 

While it is demonstrable that the 
people must have the reverse of liberty 
and good government, if their desires 
be not judged of, and whenever erro- 
neous refused, by the aristocracy, it 
is equally so that the latter must be 
duly enabled to dischaige the momen- 
tous duty. 

From all this it irresistibly follows : 
1. The conviction ought to be im- 
planted in the people, liy their rulers 
and leaders generally, that state ques- , 
tions must be deckl^ by the test of 
truth^ justice, and wisdom, to prevent 
decision from being ruinous to eveiy 
class alike ; and that in society, power, 
liberties, and privileges, whether po- 
pular or aristocratic, are only granted 
to ensure such decision of^em. That 
rights are only enjoyed hjfthe poor as 
well as the rich, to provide proper 
responsible authorities mr so disposing 
of state^qmtimisj and these authorh* 
tlei^ most be,''ili’Judgmeiitras ipde- 
pendent ofthe^oobr as^oCthe rid^ or 
they eaunot do mehp^^y. ^ 

. 2. The people must beUagfatj^ihat 
have no more right .to ptrejpoh- 
dopate and commana than the hwher 
,olsi^ ; that the democracy and House 
of ^ounoDS form only a part of the 
pbodlajlon and general government, 
^ bound, 'on eyery principle of 


common good, to respect the rights and 
powers (rf the other part ; and tliat it 
is essential, on all proper occasions, 
for the aristocracy aim House of Peers 
to impose on them restraint and re- 
fusal. 

3. The people must be told the 
truth touching the personal character, 
as well as rights, of the higher classes : 
they must learn to respect the peers as 
fellow-subjects and brethren. 

4. The House of Commons must 
feel that it is no executive and ruling 
institution, but merely a deliberative 
and restraining one; that it has no 
right to force any thing on the adop- 
tion of tlie Crown or House of Peers,- 
but, on the contrary, they have seve- 
rally, or otherwise, as much right to 
resist its measures as it has to resist 
theirs; and diet it is no partisan to 
dght one portion of the population 
and institution against another, but an 
impartial guardian to act for the equal 
good of all. 

5. Tlie ministry must act on the 
conviction, that, to give effect to the 
mixed form — the free form of govern- 
ment — its first duty is to keep the parts 
of both society and the government in 
due harmony, connexion, and power. 
Bound by every obligation to protect 
the rights of the aristocracy and House 
of Peers, as zealously as those of the 
democracy and House of (Jommous, 
it must studiously avoid every word 
and act which may tend to bring them 
into conflict. Knowing itself to be 
under limits, it must yield ample obe- 
dience to the authorities placed over 
it; sacrificing its desires to its duties, 
it must not only suffer these authorities 
to exercise due control over its mea- 
sures, but refrain from introducing any 
that may involve them in contention. 

1 ask you, members of the Whig 
aristocracy, what conduct is displayed 
on these points by you and your mi- 
nisters^ 

Ton eternally teach the people, that 
state questions plight to be decided by 
their will, in disregard of truth, justice, 
and wisdom'; and that to ensure this 
is the great object in the distribution 
of ^wec, liberty, and privilege. You 
lein them to re^rd the authorities of 
the realrii, not as independent institu- 
tioOf» bound to decide impartially and 
righteously between man and man, 
class and clhsi, majority and minority, 
but u slavish instruments to commit 
any folly and iniquity at their bidding. 
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You teach the people— although vou 
admit they should be restrained wneu 
in error— that they ought to have every 
thing in the empire under their dictation. 
You tell them that all power is theirs, 
and ought to be constantly exercised 
by them : you incite them to regard, 
not only tlie higher classes, but also 
all wealthy and learned men, as slaves, 
who have no right to oppose them in 
any thing. According to your lessons, 
they have a right to do what they 
please with all laws and institutions, 
and likewise the personal rights and 

? rivate property of all above them. 

ou fill them with the belief that they, 
with the House of Commons as their 
menial, have a right to tyrannise over 
the rest of the population, and ail other 
institutions, as they think fit, and 
that the aristocracy, the House of Peers, 
and the sovereign, have no right to do 
other than obey their commands. 

‘By baseless falsehood and slander, 
you impel the people to hate and war 
against the aristocracy and House of 
Peers, as natural enemies ever seeking 
their injury ; and by the same means 
you cause them to treat in the same 
manner the Church, and other insti- 
tutions of the empire. 

The House or Commons, through 
your doctrines, is led to deem itself 
the supreme executive, clothed with 
boundless despotism. Treating with 
contempt its constitutional power of 
deliberation and negative, it insists on 
its right to make puppets of the crown 
and other house of parliament. You 
fill it with the belief that the sovereign, 
peers, and ministers, are in duty bpund 
to yield it implicit obedience in all 
things ; or, at least, all of any moment. 
You not only .give it these monstrous 
notions of its power, but teach it that 
the fundamental laws, and every insti- 
tution of the empire, and the most 
sacred possessions of all but die hum^ 
bier part of society, are of right to be 
dealt with as it may think fit You 
do every thing in your power to, place 
us under that hideous monster, a 
House of Commons invoterately hostile 
to the laws, the jHxmerty, leai^pg, 
and respectabilUy of the country, the 
ChuT^, the Peers, and the Sover^ 
in his more essential points of being, 
the supple slave of the revolutionary 
multitude, and armed with every ex-* 
treme of tyranny. 

Your ministers do edmost every thing 
that is calculated to keep the parts of 


society and government in discord, iad 
sacrifice some of them to the others. 
Their policy, foreign and domestic, 
stands on the principle of arraying the 
democracy against the aristocracy, the 
House of Commons against the House 
of Loids, the cabiuet agiunst the Crown, 
the people against the Church, and laws 
and institutions in general. Scarcely 
an item can be found in this policy 
which is not taken up to gratify popu- - 
lar clamour, or which is not sup^rted 
by thj latter from motives of enmity 
and aggression, or which can fail of in- 
volving the divisions of society and go- 
vernment in deadly strife. In the strife 
thus produced, or fed, they refuse even 
balancing and restrainigg power to the 
crown, House of Peers, and aristocracy ; 
their doctrines and acts all tend to give 
the democracy and House of Commons 
whatever they seek, at the cost of the 
rest of society, and other institutions. 
Instead of giving equal protection to 
all, they constitute themselves the 
slaves of one part, to despoil, weaken, 
and suppress the other. Under tiie 
pretence of obedience to the people 
and House of Commons, they trample 
on effective limitation ; they introduce 
measures which they know must bring 
the authorities placed over them iuto 
conflict, and then to carry them tliey 
ill effect dissolve these authorities. 

Here are the causes of our wretched, 
disgraceful, and appalling condition. 

In your admiration of democratic 
rule, 1 pray you, aristocrats of Whig- 
gism, to contrast this condition in a 
few leading matters with tliat of repub- 
lican America. 

The American chief m^istrate has 
the ministry fully under his influence, 
and he has only to sanction what he 
cordially concurs in ; ready obedience 
is rendered to his exercise of piproga- 
tive. The English one is made the 
instrument of tiie ministry ; he is corn- 
lied to sanction vriiat he believes to 
unjust and pernicious; he is re- 
stricted from exerdisinff his prerog^ 
tives, and he is treated as a public 
slave and enemy. The American pre- 
ndent enjoys infinitely more monarchii* 
calpower than the king of England. ' 

Ine American senate is. lenpeeted 
and obeyed like^ie other branch of 
the legislature. The Biiglisli House 
of Peers is despieed, and, in its more 
important nses, n^uced to a nullity. 
Ihe aristoctatie dtvisioo of the^legisla- 
ture is really much more powerful in 
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the republic of America than in the 
monarchy of England. 

In America, the popular part of the 
legislature usurps not the powers of 
the other and the executive ; it allows 
them independence of judgment, and 
duly submits to their au&iority. It 
has far less power there than it exer- 
cises in England. ^ 

Public (questions in America are 
generally disposed of with reference 
only to the collective good. In Eng- 
land, the object in disposing of them is 
to sacrifice the collective good to de- 
mocratic tyranny. Church reform, vote 
by ballot, the abolition of slavery,-^ in 
a word, all the leading questions of the 
moment, are demonstrably agitated to 
strengthen the democracy, that it may 
possess boundless despotism, in utter 
scorn of the interests of the empire. 

Can you assign any reason why we 
should be so much more democratic 
than America ? why the democracy 
should usurp powers in our monarchy 
which it confesses it has no right to in 
the republic? You cannot. Can I 
by any possibility believe you to be 
ignorant that this democratic tyranny 
is openly sought to enable one part of 
the community to tear the other to 
pieces for criminal private profit, even 
though the fall of the empire rank 
amidst the consequences? No, if I 
regard the most conclusive proof. 

1 can find no plausible reason for 
thinking that you are misled by er- 
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roneous judgment, — tbat you are ruin- 
ing us from intentions which, if not 
good, are not highly vicious. If de- 
monstration can establish any thing, it 
will not suffer me to doubt, that your 
ol^ect is to serve party and faction, in 
total disregard of your country. You 
confess that the people ought not to 
exercise the power you are giving them, 
and that the matters would be criminal 
and baleful which they seek this power 
to compass ; here from your own lips 
is the evidence of your guilt, which I 
must credit. And for such an object 
you are plunging, not this empire only, 
but all Europe, into thn horrors of 
anarchy and democratic tyranny ; soar- 
ing far above home and country, your 
savage anti-social wishes seek to place 
the whole humap race under the con- 
suming sceptre of the lawless people. 

If 1 do you injustice, prove your in- 
nocence : tell your ministers that you 
will support them no farther in their 
present course, and that you will have 
only the constitution of England in 
both practice and letter. Yours is the 
power to restrain them and save us ; if 
you let it slumber, yours must be the 
iniquity and infamy. At any rate, in 
your career of selfishness, pause a mo- 
ment to inquire what effect universal 
popular tyranny — infuriated as it is 
against property as well as title — is 
likely to nave on the power, profit, and 
existence of the Whig aristocracy. 

Av Indepen D ciar PrmiE. 


HUMBUG. 

Reader I did e’er your vanity or stars. 

Chance, inclination, ignorance, variety, 

Lead you to poke your nose between the bars 
Of that menagerie — a leam’d Society ? 

If so, 1 need not tax my scanty knowledge 
For a dOf^ption of the sapient College. 

The members I — O for Uudibras’s pen. 

To paint these folks of dust and dissertation 1 
Gulliver’s famous Lilliputian men 
Would hpve been giimts to this pigniv nation ; 
enures with minds so Marvellously mtter’d, 

You would have sworn some mountain mice had litter’d. 

Andtthen their subjects --^mermaids, sea-snakes, kraken. 
Stones from the moon, and comets telescopic, 

In Science’s, digestive cauldron shaken, 

With wings of gnats, and insects microscopic ; 

In short, things like some tAveller’S tales of Timbuc- 
Too — all just more or less allied to Humbug \ 
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Humbug’s as old as Eden — its blest bower 
Saw first the hydia-headed monster rise ; 

And from tliat moment to the present hour 
Hard has it been at work on ears and eyes, 

Making the worse appear the better reason, 

Light, darkness wisdom, folly — and tnith, treason ! 

Humbug the cradle haunts, with fiendish rocking, 

Making a poor babe sleep by gating sesw-sick ; 

And endless are its forms our childbo^ mocking — 

Stale tarts, 'and apples sour, and sugar’d physic : 

While boyhood sheds its floods of birchen tears. 

Wrung by the humbug of two thousand years. 

What's grammar, but a mass of idle rules, 

To teach a novice learnedly to blunder? 

What dictionaries, but a place where fools 
May stumble on a meaning for a wonder? 

What is, in short, the whole array of college ? 

Just a display of Humbug apeing knowledge. 

But don’t on this your donkey-ears be pricking, 

Ye dunces ! who escape the rock pedantic ; 

Humbug among you finds delightful picking. 

And gulls you with a thousand hoaxes antic : 

Dice, women, wine, the turf — with these she angles. 

And, presto / at her line the gudgeon dangles. 

Nor gudgeons only — in her lantern magic 
So knowingly she tricks her phantoms forth, 

Tis comic to behold at ouce, and tragic. 

How she can cast her spells o’er sense and worth. 

Wisdom and wit have cause to rue the siren, 

Kvewpli gratia, Solomon and Byron. 

Well if no worse — if doubt alone, and error. 

By Humbug raised, wrap Genius in her snare ; 

Oil has the gipsy, with false tales of terror. 

Driven master-minds to renegade Despair ; 

Then, with a sneer of fiendish exultation, 

Whisper’d her last fell wile — annihilation I 

But fhr from me be topics of such gravity ; 

From me, in whose most gullible of ears 
Humbug insinuates, with too mild suavity. 

How much 1 soar beyond roy rhyming peers. 

Inditing piquant nonsense with facili^. 

Wit, tact, discrimination, and ability I 

All this is Humbug. What’s a knack at rhyming. 

But just a mechanism got up with ease ? 

Like the Swiss snuff-boxes, for ever chiming 
The Ranz des Vaches and Chorus l^rolese. 

Of the machines, if ask’d which is most clever. 

Commend me to the one that plays for ever. 

Music’s a hoax, devised by wood and brass, • 

Wire, catgut, resin, and such base mater^, 

To make some idol of a fiddler pass 
Through life with wealth and BOBOar quite imperial, 

8o great’s the Humbug, few among the gapers 
' Would know his sounds from any ofeer scraper’s. 
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Painting is just a barefaced imposition, 

A plot ’twixt oil and canvass, to betray ; 

Deception is its very first condition, 

And still the greater cheat the higher pay. 

Theft is Its basis — witness silly creatures 
Paying, delighted, for their own stolen features. 

Courtship’s a mutual Humbug ; pretty laces 
Covt(r, like charity, too oft a host 
Of things all unallied to loves and graces. 

As husbands sometimes find out to their cost. 

Nor they alone ; for lovers, quite as neatly, 

Put forward best foot while looking sweetly. 

Freedom’s a Humbug — pardon seeming treason, 

Britain's good genius, nom at Runnymede — 

I mean that counterfeit, the goddess R^on, 
c Come reeling o’er from Paris in your stead, 

So hideous-looking, dissolute, and gory, 

Her very sight had made old Noll a Tory ! 

Whigs are a Humbug (maxim trite and slavish. 

Obnoxious long to opposition ears) — 

Kconomists to-day, to-morrow lavish, 

Making their lee-way up for thirty years : 

In place or out, to one tning constant never,” 

From Charley Fox to Brougham, deceivers ever 1” 

Reform’s a Humbug. But no single stanza, 

W ere it of endless Alexandrines spun. 

Could justice do to that extravaganza. 

Out-hoaxing hoaxes since the world begun : 

Fiach separate letter in that bill of wonders 
Might be the prefoce to a book of blunders. 

Reform is {vide Cocker) just a hum, 

Plann’d by society’s most " vulgar fractions,” 

For cheating’ all their betters by a sum. 

Of veiy compound multiplied subtractions : 

If boroughs, titles, rents, funds, tithes, and altar, 

A takes mm B, pray what remains ?— A halter. 

Reform, in English, means a nation's curse, 

A drug half-stimulant and half-narcotic, 

Making the better reason seem the worse — 

Plunder all fair, and murder patriotic — 

The Comwns slaves — the Peers a public evil — 

The King C cipher and John Bull the devil. 

So mudi for Humbug 1 as, like nightmare grinning, 

She ridWi poor John* of late in drunken fits ; 

But in his eye a knowing cock beginning, 

Seems to speak John returning to his wits. 

Lord help old Humbug I how he’ll send her spinning. 

With all her bills, bcr speeches, and her tricks, 

Reforms and levolutions, to pld Nick’s t 
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No. 

Tiic last gpological f»per contained 
some account of the influence which 
is exerted by aqueous causes operating 
upon the earth% crust, both with re- 
gard to its surface and those depths 
at which springs are found to arise. 
Ihe present paper is devoted to a 
not less active and powerful class of 
causes, the phenomena of which are 
calculated at once to strike us with 
terror and dismay, and to gratify the 
ey^ and ear with exttibitionS of the 
grandest and most awful displays of 
nature’s laboratory, in which are per- 
formed her sublimest chemical combi- 
nations. 

Earthquakes and volcanoes present 
us with all the varieties of igneous 
causes which effect such mighty changes 
in the structure of our planet; and 
those two classes of physical causes 
have apparently ever been actively 
employea in the same regions toge- 
tlfer. Signs of disturbance, well known 
to geologists, are now to be seen, where 
the earth has long been in a state of 
repose; and it is interesting, as well 
as useful, to trace those vestiges of 
devastation and reconstruction which 
anciently arose from the union of two 
such powerful agents as fire and water. 
It IS not difficult to account for the 
termination of the one series of causes, 
but it is less easy to give any satisfac- 
tory explanation of the limits by which 
the other is bounded and its force spent. 
In other words, it requires much close 
investigation to determine precisely un- 
der what circumstances it ever happens 
that a volcano becomes extinct. 

The phenomena of earthquakes and 
volcanoes, although very distinct, pro- 
ceed alike from subterr«mean move- 
ments ; and those of the former are the 
least violent when connected witli the' 
latter. V^olcanoes, indeed, may be re- 
garded as the safety valves of the globe, 
pemiuing the expansions of heated 
fluids to escape by means of Qatoial< 
vents, which might otherwise teoome 
more extensive and destructive thav 
the most active volcano, however mea- 
sured and limited are the forces of 
either class of phenomena. 

According to general observation, 
the volcanic vents are seen to take a 
linear direction, as if the forces acting 
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upon them' obeyed some determinate 
law of action ; and when the interme- 
diate spots are examined, it is clearly 
shewn that the interior force below Ins 
operated continuously and uninter- 
ruptedly ; os is exhibited in tracing the 
entire fine of several mountain ranges 
of volcanic countries, such as the 
Andes, flee. From the forty-sixth de- 
gree of south latitude to the twenty- 
sevei^h north, upwards of twenty-three 
active vents have beeu counted, forming 
an uninterrupted volcanic chain. 

A question has aris^ as to the 
period of extinction among volcanoes ; 
btit it does not appear that a long 
state of inactivity warrants the conclu- 
sion that the rent will never be re- 
opened. Seventeen centuries elapsed 
between two eruptions in Ischia, and 
the passive state ofVesuvius was much 
longer. Among the Chilian craters, 
shocks and earthquakes are felt every 
year ; and the levels of land are raised 
upwards of twenty-one foet, in many 
instances, above their former level. 
Peru is perpetually disturbed with 
earthquakes ; and flames of fire, with 
burning cinders, issue from different 
points in a northerly direction; and 
the whole chain is one volcanic region 
of several thousand miles’ extent, Som 
Chili to the north of Mexico, including 
the West India islands. If we look 
towards the east, we find a grander 
chain of volcanoes even than this, from 
Russian America to the Moluccas. 
The greatest northern extent of igneous 
action appears to be at fifty-five degrees. 
But the Pacific Ocean itself is sufficient 
to furnish iis with the most abundant 
examples of the activity of tlie agent 
in question, every island of which, 
perhaps, exhibits traess of volcanic 
action. 

When we look to the old world, 
from east to west, one thousand miles, 
from the Caspian Sea to the Azores, 
including the greater part of the Medi- 
terranean, the Austrian, Tyrolean, and 
Swiss Alps, &c., the Cevennes, and 
the Pyrenees to the north of the Tagus, 
we have an unintenipted line ofvol- 
canic disturbance, the southern' ^un- 
daries of which indude the most 
northern parts of Africa, and a portion 
of the desert of Arabia. The Lisbon 
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3 ' uakes have always been cele- 
for their violence and proximity 
to our shores, the shocks of which have 
been felt westward at sea to the dis- 
tance of from one hundred and twenty 
to two hundred and sixty-two French 
leagues. . AikJi in (racing the line of 
direction in which these igneous forces 
act, it IS curious to ol^rve tliat a con- 
tinuity of effect exists from the Grecian 
Archipelago, through the volcanic re- 
gions of southern Italy, Sicily, the 
south of Spain and Portugal, along the 
ocean to the volcanic group of the 
Azores. In the south of Europe, we 
find a central tract of country devoted 
to the most frequent and active ^earth- 
quakes, thejpr^lqjpnatioiis of which are 
merely vibrations from the great cen- 
tral fo9(^ in operation. 

Geblogical examinations of the crust 
of the earth shew that ancient and 
modern igneous forces run in different 
directions; so that the former are often 
observed to intersect the latter, each 
being marked by a determinate line of 
direction. The ancients have handed 
down very imperfect accounts of these 
disturbances, and little of value, indeed, 
is to be found beyond what is con- 
nected with the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean ; all else is buried in obscurity. 
Their narratives generally relate to the 
destruction of human life and property, 
but do not go into those scientific de- 
tails with which we are chiefly con- 
certied. With the exception of one 
ejection of lava, Ischia has remained 
tranquil ever since the destruction of 
the Syracusan colony; but it bears 
about its central elevations strong evi- 
dences of former disturbance, such as 
a greenish indurated tufla of great thick- 
ness, with argillaceous marl and veins 
of indurated lava, raised 2605 fgfit above 
the level of the ocean. The entire 
composition of this- hill is evidently of 
subaqueous origin, and has been lifted 
up -at diflerent periods. It conlaips 
twelve large volcanic cones, which 
appear to have acted as so many safety 
valves tp ^the surrounding coantiy 
during ailtog period of repose which 
Vesuvius ^oyed. These craters, aiid 
others, from the ttodiest records of the 
Christian era, wdre evidently central 
vents of subterranean and subaqueous . 
disturbances. Ml the period of the 
Christian era, geologists consider the 
most interesting events commenced. 
Vesuvius then indicated no vestige of 
a crater, while its structure exhibited 


some analogies to othdr volcanic moun- 
tains. Its ancient cone is described as 
being regularly formed, and not, as 
now, consisting of two distinct peaks : 
the summit of the cone was flat, and it 
was surrounded with fertilisation. The 
towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were built at its base, destined to sub- 
sequent destruction. Sixty-three years 
after the appearance of Christ, Vesuvius 
first shewea signs of returning activity; 
and 'after repeated shocks, in August 
79 ap eruption occurred, during which 
the elder Pliny lost his life, over- 
whelmed by sulphiirccus vapours. It 
appears, however, from his nephew's 
narrative, that there was iio flow of^^va. 
Lapilli, sand, and fragments of old Java, 
were thrown up, according with other 
eruptions, all of which seem to have 
been nearly similar. In tlie year 1036, 
the first appearance of fluid lava oc- 
curred ; and after 1139, the mountain 
remained quiet one hundred and sixty- 
eight years, two small vents opening in 
the meantime, with occasional slight 
shocks. During the repose of X'^esnvius, 
Etna was in a state of activity ; and a 
new mountain suddenly shut up 
1538, on the 29ih of September, two 
hours after sunset, accompanied by an 
alarming discharge of pumice, unroelted 
lava, and ashes mixed with water and 
fire, portions of which fell in Naples, 
and scared the populace from Puzzuoli, 
whilst two hundred yanis of sea-coast 
became dry. This eruption ceased 
October the 3d following, leaving a 
funnel-shaped crater on the summit 
of the mountain. Such was the for- 
mation of Monte Nuovo, by the side 
of which is Monte Rarbaro, which, 
with Astroiii and Solfatara, were all 
successively formed, constituting so 
many volcanoes of the Phlegracan fields, 
some centuries intervening between 
each eruption. A century after the 
production of 'Monte Nuovo, Vesuvius 
iemaiDe4 panive; and from 1666 to 
the present ^ime it has been subject to 
periodical eruptions. From 1800 to 
1822, the cone of Vesuvius was gra- 
dually filled up with scoriae and masses 
of burning lava from below. In Octo- 
be(18i2> an eruption changed it into 
an .immense* gulf of an irregular ellip- 
tioal form, three miles in circumference, 
and less than half a mile In diameter. 
Constant dilapidatioiis are going on at 
its aides, making its recent depth one 
instead of two thousand feet, as for- 
merly; and from frequent explosions, 
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the height of thh mountain has been numerous hot springs have burst foitfi 

reduced from four thousand two bub- in various directions, 

dred feet to three thousand .feur From the discovery of the new world 
hundred. till June 1759, Jorrullo was in repose. 

The mineral contents of modem It stands upon a plateau, two or three 

Vesuvius arc augite or pyroxene, fel- thousandfeet above the level of the sea, 

spar, leucite, mica, olivine, sulphur, &c. six hundred feel high, bounded by.hills 

And an immense variety of mineral of basalt, trachyte, and volcanic tuffe, 

substances are found around the moun- with six volcanic cones of scoriae, and 

tain, together with volcanic alluvions, fragments of Igva round it. Among 

formed at considerable distances, con- the Canary isles are evidences of the 

taining sand, scorie, tuffa, pumice, renewal of the fires of a central crater, 

lapilli, &c. and the almost entire cessation of a 

Since the erection of Pompeii no series of irregular eruptions from lesser 
stream of lava ever reached that city, independent coi\es, the great habitual 
its destruction having been effects vent being nearly filled up, eruptions 

hy showers of lighter* alluvial matter, still* going on, and new cones and 

Iferculaneum was discovered, very dif- craters forming ev^y day; shewing 
ferpntly situated, in digging a well, in that the forces thus in •operation con- 
the year 1713, when they came down verge in some volcanic archipelago 
at once upon the theatre in which the when the central cone is inactive, 
statues of Hercules and Cleopatra were Modern lavas are nearly one-half 
found, both cities having originated composed of felspar, and when in 

with C/recian colonists, and long con- great excess the mass is trachytic: and 

tinued the most flourishing of Cam- when augite predominates, hastdiic. In 

pania. Pompeii was found to measure the granitic and other ancient rocks 

three miles iii circumference, but that tliere is an abundance of quartz, usucdly 

of Herculaneum is uncertain ; and this referred to igneous action ; whereas 

city ap[)ears to have been the only one quartz is merSy silex crystallised, and 

destroyed by melted lava. is rarely found in modern lavas, llorne^ 

The highest point of Ktna, near the blende is also equally rare in modem, 

sea, is 11,000 feet, its principal struo- though commonly found in ancient 

tore is volcanic matter, the base of the lavas. 

cone measuring eighty-seven miles in Within the last centui^ the great five 
ciicumference; and the fields of lava European volcanoes of Vesuvius, Etna, 

extend to twice this distance, cultivated Volcano, Sauterin, and Iceland, appear 

and populous. Numerous minor cones to liave experienced fifty recorded erup- 

are seen at different points ; and the tions, independently of many which 

cliief cone has fallen in frequently, have escaped notice, from occurring in 

From the earliest traditionary eras, the Grecian Sea, and the neighbour- 

Etiid has been active.* hood of Iceland, as submarine con- 

The next important volcanic region vulsions. So many indeed have thus 

is Iceland. Ilecla has been subject to passed off, that it is calculated at most, 

unceasing eniptions six years conse- that the active volcanoes constitute one 

cutively. New islands have been cast fortietb^ly of those which have taken 

up, and hills thrown down ; floods of place u^n the entire globe. The ge- 

lava have inundated the country ; and neral adcuUtfion of Uie numbto of 

* An eruption of great magnitude has recently occaired, threatening the destruc- 
tion of Uronti. The appearanoe of a fiery eolnmn, extending to a great height, and 
forming a beautiful 'arch, and to which waa added a blue pillar (eiiamg from sulphu- 
reous matter), is described in letters firom the island, ilttt.lt appears to be generally 
admitted, tliat the arched column itself ia the effect of reflection from the impending 
clouds above, since no Ifydrogen baa been recognised as emitted from the crater, and 
since, if the phenomenon aroee from frie combustion ofaueb an inflannnable gea in 
the atmosphere, no small shower of rain weald be simultaneously precipitated. Hie 
inhabitants of Bronti, about fifteen miles from the base of the ipountain, Were kept 
some time in tlie utmost tenor and suspemse, from a rivir of burttiiig lava, which 
gpradually approached their city. Many fled in despair, and those remained were in 
hourly expe^tiAi of die fate of Herculaneum. A canal was haetiljr'ilng and walled 
in ; and the last accounU stated, that Bronti was secured from the threatened inun- 
dation of the .fiery licpiid when it aimroaohed within about a quarter of a mile of Ujo 
town,— the course of the devouring fluid having been successruUy diverted. * 
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ptioDS is two thousand every cen- 
tury, or twenty per annum. 

Earthquakes exhibit premonitoiy 
signs in the atmosphere, which are well 
known to observers in volcanic regions, 
liie seasons are usually irregular pre- 
vious to such phenomena, and are ac- 
companied with sudden gusts of wind 
and dead calms, unusual and violent 
rains, the sun’s disk putting on a fiery 
redness, haziness of the air, bodies of 
inflammable gas from electrical matter, 
sulphureous or mephitic vaimurs, sub- 
terranean noises like the rolling of car- 
riages, thunder, or artillery ; animals 
everywhere appear alarmed instinct- 
ively, and utter cries ; and people' feel 
dizzy, and as if sea-sick. During the 
last hundred* and fifty years, earth- 
quakes have produced great changes 
upon the globe, and the devastations 
made by them have been attended with 
great loss of human life and property. 
Casualties on a great scale have been 
common ; lakes have appeared where 
dry ground previously existed, and ri- 
vers have risen and overwhelmed every 
thing for miles around. Villages and 
cities have been swallowed up, and 
towers toppled on theirwarders’ heads.’’ 
Mountains have been laid low, and 
hills raised, and islands have appeared 
and disappeared suddenly. Houses 
have been known to be afiected with a 
vertical movement, and transported to 
distant spots. In 1829, the ciw of 
Murcia, in the south of Spain, sufliered 
dreadfully from a shock, on the 21st of 
March. So did Bogota, on the 16th 
of November, 1627 ; and Chili, on the 
19th of November, 1822 ; and the shock 
extended twelve hundred miles from 
north to south, injuring many towns, 
and filling up rivers. In 1822, Alep- 
po was destroyed. From thqitlfith of 
February to the 16th of March, in 
1826, the Ionian Islands were con- 
vulsed. In April 1815, the island of 
Sumbawa experienced a shock.'Shich 
was felt seventy miles in a dirnlHioe, 
accompanied by whirlwinds and other 
atnll»pheric pfaenomenau and the ex- 
plosion was Wrd in Bumatrsi^ nine 
hundred iriites distant. In 1911, South 
Carolina experienced ffiosi cfaaiiges of 
level* Lakes and Ixla&de were created 
in the valley of the Miflsiasippi. The 
Aleutian Islands tweie disturbed in 
1806 and 1814, and new rocks ap- 
peared above the waters. The whole 
of Chili has been permainently 
. Shallow channels have been 


rendered navimble; wd the town of 
Tomboro, with* twelve thousand per- 
sons, was submerged. 

These are a few only of the numerous 
catastrophes on record, but which alone 
are suffacient to convince any reason- 
able being that our planet has not as 
yet settled down into a state of per- 
manent repose and inactivity. Who 
has not heard or read of the Caraccas, 
Sicily, Java, Chili, Calabria, &c., as- 
sociated with earthquakes in our own 
times? And if we go back a little far- 
ther, we find these and other volcanic 
countries periodically disturbed. Who 
can forget the affecting narrative of that 
most tremendous explosion which shook 
Lisbon to the ground, in 1755, upon 
the 1st of November, when sixty thou- 
sand persons were destroyed in the 
short space of six minutes; and the 
sea, after retiring, and laying the 
bar of the mouth of the Tagus dry, 
rolled suddenly and impetuously back, 
rising to the height of fifty feet. 
The scene must have been grand and 
appalling, and such as is so forci- 
bly described in the Scriptures to 
have immediately followed the cru- 
cifixion. Surrounding mountains were 
rent asunder, and flames of fire and 
thick clouds of smoke burst forth on 
all sides from the heaving earth. The 
splendid new marble quay was sunk, 
and a great number oflroats were over- 
whelmed. The most sensible move- 
ments were felt in Spain, Portugal, 
and Northern Africa ; but nearly all 
Europe recognised some shock, which 
was extended even to the West Indies. 
A sea-port town called St. Eubal’s, 
twenty miles south of Lisbon was en- 
gulfed. A village near Morocco was 
swallowed up. A wave sixty feet high, 
at Cadiz, found an entrance there, and 
swept the coast of Spain. At Tangiers 
the waters alternately rose and fell 
eighteen times. At Funchal the sea 
rose fifteen feet above high-water mark. 
At Kinsalf, in Ireland, the sea entered 
a port, and rolled with irresistible force 
round the market-place. The lake of 
Lochlomond, in Scotland, also rose. 

St. Domingo, Conception, and Peru, 
are isspciated with still more devasta- 
ting ciroumstances ; and the total loss 
of Lima, at earlier periods. Jamaica 
suffered dreadful havoc, as did Tene- 
rifib, Java, Quito, flicily, and the 
Moluccas, in the seveptmth and 
eighteenth centuries, witmn.a period of 
one hundred and forty years. But 
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there can be n</doubt of the recorded 
catastrophes not being aH which have 
occurred. Many have probably not 
been known from their wrecks having 
eluded search. 

The relative levels of land and sea 
have frequently changed from the 
shocks of earthquakes in many places, 
as buildings^, such as ancient temples, 
&c., on the coast, indicate, when their 
present is compared with their former 
traditional state — pillars being formerly 
hid which are now above water, and 
some immersed which were built on dry 
land, together with other traces of the 
advance or receding of the sea. These 
appearances have originated much con- 
troversy in attempting to draw geo- 
logical inferences ; hut it is justly con- 
sidered that, as the ocean maintains a 
permanent level, such indications shew 
the coast land to have been verging at 
difTerciit periods, or subsiding and be- 
coming elevated alternately. 

The physical history of the globe is 
much illnsnated by the various changes 
which have occurred on its surface 
from earthquakes, not merely during 
the last century, but anciently. Former 
states of the earth, not being usually 
considered as capable of explanation 
from causes now in operation, have 
been left more to conjecture than those 
solid proofs which we rcrognise by an 
aiipciU to modern phenomena. Nor 
are the successive changes from sub- 
terraiieaii movements less in the in- 
terior than upon the crust of the earth ; 
the former, indeed, indicate a much 
greater degree of commotion in the ter- 
restrial abysses than above. The sub- 
terranean regions ai-e evidently subject 
to peculiar chemical and mechanical 
changes. Long series of internal con- 
vulsions have thrown up deposits se- 
veral miles above tlie level of the 
ocean which have been formerly below 
its bottom. Many rocks now appear 
jetting out of the sea, which once lay 
several miles deep beneath. The 
sources of all volcanic fire must be 
always very deep ; and before this fact 
was known, igneous phenomena were 
referred to atmospheric operations. We 
are indeed taught to consider the occa- 
sional obstructions to the draining of 
a country, the creation of lakes and 
pools from subsidences or landslips, 
and the conversion of shallow waters 
into rain by evaporation, whirlwinds, 
and other atmospheric phenomena, to 
proceed from the same sources as those 
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from which volcanic phenomena aris^. 
In most instances of volcanoes, they are 
either close to the sea, or have some di- 
rect communication with it. Hence it 
is inoi9 than probable that the igneous 
changes are connected with hydrostatic 
pressure. The percolation - of water 
through the earth affords ' sufficient 
steam for the most violent earthquakes, 
and in all case^of explosions steam is 
necessarily produced. During an erup- 
tion, an exhalation of aqueous vapour, 
muriatic acid, sulphur, with hydrogen 
or oxygen, carbonic acid and nitrogen, 
occurs from the decomposition of salt 
water. And thus we perceive the cu- 
opeAtion of fire and water in raising 
lava to the surface, below which there 
are always enormous masses of matter 
in a constant state of fusion, as we see 
for ages steam lias been emitted from 
inactive volcanoes at a temperature 
above the boiling point. Ueviewing 
the h istory of earthquakes and volcanoes, 
derived from the records of catastrophes 
attending them, and the geological evi- 
dences and illustrations afforded by 
modern science, we may conclude, in 
the words of Mr. Lyell, that ‘‘ as to 
the agency of the subterranean move- 
ments, the constant repair of dry land, 
and the subserviency of our planet to 
the support of terrestrial as well as 
aquatic species, arc secured by the ele- 
vating and depressing power of the 
earthquakes. And that this cause, so 
often the source of death and terror to 
the inhabitants of the globe, which 
visits in succession evciy zone, and fills 
the eartli with monuments of ruin and 
disorder, is, nevertheless, a conserva- 
live principle in the highest degree, 
and above all others essential to the 
stability of the system.’' 

Hiat the present state of our planet 
is any thing but stable, it seems to be 
the most perfect delusion to doubt, al- 
though much time must be conceived 
to elapse before any very important 
changes can be effected upon its sur- 
face. The process of physical revolu- 
tion is slow but certain, and indeed so 
obvious to geological observers, that 
the modem system of referring all the ^ 
former changes of the globe to the 
causes now in daily action upon it, or 
of assuming the perpetual cou]lintiance 
of phenoineua afte<;jUng the mutations 
of the earth’s crust, must be admitted to 
afford the simplest and most rational 
explaiMtion of matters formerlv the 
objects of theoretical and speculative 
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reasoning. Nevertheless, flattering as 
is this principle, adopted and so ably 
advocated by Professor Lyell, it has its 
opponents, who deny that it is alto- 
gether in accordance with the entire 
senes of geological phenomena with 
which we are at present acquainted. 

To enter into this discussion would, 
however, be useless at present. The 
student inu«>t reason fgr himself; and 
if he hnds objections, he will do well to 
note them, reflecting deeply upon the 
evidences before him. The doctrine 
in question has been considered by 
some as taken up hastily, so as to over- 
look many exceptions. These, how- 
ever, cannot be fairly appreciated'until 
considerable attainment has been made 
in the groundrwork, or grammar, of the 
science. 

A thorough knowledge of facts must 
precede the consideration of their full 
value. These have indeed accumulated 
upon us of late, because it has been 
more the fashion in modern times than 
formerly to seek for them, instead of 
building up hypotheses without them. 
Tile prevalence of the latter has ever 
been commensurate with the scanti- 
ness of the former. At present, facts 
prevail over theory; and it may be 
well to obsGive, that in the present day 
geological theories, of any great value 
and importance, are reduced to two. 
The flrst of these is that which attri- 
butes all geological phenomena to such 
eflects of existing causes as we now 
jsee going on around us. The second 
is that which considers them referable 
to series of catastrophes, or sudden 
revolutions. 

It may seem to the unsophisticated 
student, that there is in reality no 
great difference between these two 
leading theories; and perhaps, with 
tlie exception of that difference resting 
chiefly upon the question of intensity 
effot'ces, there is little or none. And it 
may probably turn out licreaflgb tliat 
each theory bears so much trufli^with it, 
that both may be safely adopted, and, 
united together, be successfully applied 
to the geological history oftlie earth. 

Throughout th’e summary contained 
ill the present and preceding numbers, 
so many allusions nave' bm made to 
rocks, that it may be ^ well to afford 
tliose not pcrfcctl 3 ^infQnned as to their 
classification some notion of it, by way 
of appendix. 

, Eveiy one nearly is familiar with 
tbe^ division of rocks into primary and 


secondary, the latter shone containing 
organic remains. The celebrated NVer- 
ner added another class, 4he transition 
rocks, as intermediate between the first 
and second,; assuming a continuous 
passage from the one to the other. 
Cuvier and Brongniart added a fourth 
class, the tertiary; and fur this reason. 
From their examinations of the forma- 
tions round Paris, they found the strata 
of this class rested upon chalk; the 
latter being the highest of the second- 
ary rocks. This avraiigemeut is not, 
however, generally anpioicd of, being 
deemed insuflicient for the state of the 
science in the present day. Accord- 
ingly, alterations have been tVciqueiUly 
proposed ; but, from habit, tins cius^- 
tication remains still in use. 

It must be understood, in passing, 
tliat the term rock includes, not merely 
the hard and solid masses so named 
in. general, but also the loose and scat- 
tered bodies of sands, gravels, .shales, 
marls, or clays, which are found iti 
strata, beds, or inas.scs. The term 
htralnm is to be considered as refer- 
able to beds of rock, either with jiaral- 
lel planes above and below, or to beds 
of irregular ])lanes. 

IVIodern researches have tended to 
shew that rocks, in general, may be di- 
vided into two git*atelcisse.s,thes^iYifi^c(/ 
and the umtrntificd. Among.st the first, 
some arc embedded with organic re- 
mains, and some not: the mass of 
those which arc not, lies beneath that 
of the organised, sliatitied, or Jossili- 
ferous strata. The mjiicralogiJal cha- 
racter of the latter varies veiy much, 
although the organic accumulations are 
found to assume a regular order of 
superposition. Certain distinct sjiecies 
ofshclls arc supposed to characterise 
each formation or division. Such ap- 
pears, at least, to be the case in many 
instances, even if the rule do not ex- 
tend to great distances. But it is, 
perhaps, too .puuch to suppose that all 
the foriT'^tiohs into which JCuropean 
rocks are divided can be recognised 
by identical organic remains, iti differ- 
ent parts of the earth. Such an idea 
would involve the supposition. of cir- 
cumstances contradicted by facts, and 
induce a wrong notion of the history 
of the earth, by necessarily assuming 
a iiTiiformity of temperature at the pe- 
riod of each era of creation ; and also 
a simultaneous destruction of each 
species subsequently, together with 
the production of an entire and spe- 
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cifically different creation fix>m that 
directly preceding it. 

The classification of the fossiliferous 
rocks is as yet but of temporary utility^ 
and must at all times be subservient to 
our existing slock of facts. The pre- 
sent metliod ill common use is very 
greatly open to improvement, when 
ccrlaiii points of doubt are settled. 
I'hus, for example, we know not now 
for certain, although it be suspected, 
that the lowest rocks, with organic re- 
mains in them, nuiicate a general uni- 
foriniiy as lo the remaiins at distant 
points even of their surfaces; and we 
may irnagme that this uiiifordlity 
iperged gradually into sliades of dif- 
ference, as great in different latitudes 
as they are in the present day. Mow 
if tins notion turn out to be correct 
bereafier, it will render some importr- 
ant modifications in the classifying of 
rocks essentially necessary. Should 
tins become established, it will tend 
to strengthen that theory which asciibes 
to the centre of the earth a latent heat, 
gradually diminished from Us original 
staud.iid, so as to give w'uy to the in^ 
fiucrice of solar heat upon the earth’s 
crust. 

Instead of the classification of rocks 
into prniiary, transition, secondary, and 
tertiary, Mr. De la Deche proposf^s to 
arrange them in groups. As all clas- 
sifications arc intended for our con- 
venience, it matters little which we go 
by, provided the adopted plan does 
not involve us iti any preconceived 
theory. Mr. J3e la 13ecbe’s system is 
to divide all rucks into two great 
classes, tlie stratijiid and umh atified. 
The stratified are subdivided into su- 
perior or Jhssif if et ous rocks, and infe- 
rior or nonfoisilifetvus ; and the *su- 
enor, or fossiliferous, aredividcd into 
istinct groups. 

The Jirst group is of comparatively 
modern origin, but its commencement 
is not clearly defined, although it be<^ 
longs to ail e[)och much older than the 

S resent ordi r of creation. It contaiii^ 
etritus of difierent kinds, produced 
by causes now in operation ; such as 
coral reefs and islands, travertine form- 
ations, &c. 

Tlie second group is the erratic block 
group, because it consists of boulders 
and blocks of stone, transported from 
places where they were detached by 
some fbrC^ to distant spots; it the 
case with gravels, breccias, and other 
materials, found in situations Mrhere 


the causes now in operation could not 
have produced them. Some are found 
on the tops of mountains, and some in 
plains. 

, llie third group is called the supra- 
cretaceous, containing crag, Isle of 
Wight beds, London and plastic clays, 
the fresh-water and marine rocks of 
Paris, &c., which belong to the tertiary 
rocks. This iS a very valuable group, 
and it is distnigiiislied by containing a 
great profusion of organic remains, 
both of land, fresh water, and marine 
animats. 

ITie/ourfA group is the cretaceous, 
conmioing tlie chalks of England and 
north of Franco, with sands and sand- 
stones beneath them, and weald clay, 
&c. 

Tlie ffth group contains the format 
tions of oolite (freestone), or Jura lime- 
stone, and lias. 

The sixth, or red sandstone group, 
contains variegated or red marl, mus- 
chelkalk, rod sandstone, zeckstein, and 
red conglomerate, a mass of conglo- 
merates, red sandstones, and marls, 
chiefly of a reddish colour, but varie- 
gated. 

The seventh group is the carbonife- 
rous, containing the coal measures, 
carboniferous limestone, and old red 
sandstone. 

The eighth group is that of the 
grauwacke, a mass of sandstones, slates, 
and conglomerates, with occasional 
limestones. 

The ninth group is the lowest of the 
fossiliferous class, containing diflerent 
kinds of slates, with much less of or- 
ganic remains than among the superior 
rocks. Beneath this group lies the 
primitive iinfossiUferous rocks, in wlvich 
organic remains do not appear. These 
assume no determinate order of supra- 
position ; they consist of various senis- 
tose rocks, and many crystalline strati- 
fied compounds, such as gneis, proto- 
gine, &c. 

The uostrat'ified rocks are the vol- 
canic, trappean, serpentine, and gra- 
nitic; or ancient and modem lavas, 
trachytes, basalts, greenstones, cor- 
heans, augite, hornblende, porphyries, ' 
diallage rocks, sienite, quartzimrous 
porphyry, granite, &.c. This group is 
.usually considered of igneous origin, 
and some of its fiA’matious have evi- 
dently been produced by active vol- 
cano^. Most of them are characterised 
hy a ciystallme structure, und aipongst 
their mineral components are felspar, 
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quartz, hornblende, mica, diallage, and 
serpentine. 

According to Werner’s improved 
system, the ftrH layer of the earth's 
crust IS called alluvion; the senpid, 
diluvium, and ancient alluvion; the 
third is the tertiary class of rocks ; the 
fourth, the secondary; fifth, the 
transition ; and the dxth^ the primary, 
or primitive. The allifvion answers 
to the first of the above groups ; the 
diluvium and ancient alluvion to the 
second ; the tertiary rocks to the third 
and fourth; the secondaiy to th^ fifth, 
sixth, and seventh; the transition to 
the eighth and ninth ; and the prin^iiy 
rocks to inferior stratified, or non- 
fossdiferous and unstmtified rocks. 

The modem,*or first group, contains 
organic remains of beings now in ex- 
istence, as well as some extinct species, 
varying from the influence of man. 
The vegetable as well as animal re- 
mains vary from the same cause. 
Many animals associated with man are 
now extinct, such as the Irish elk, &c. 
The mastodon of Morth America ceased 
to live long ago, but when is uncertain. 
The megatherium has also been extinct 
many ages: this stupendous creature 
roamed over the plains at probably a 
later period than the mastoefons. The 
skeleton of one is now at the College 
of Surgeons, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
300/. having been paid for it: Mr. 
Parish, the consul of Buenos Ayres, 
sent It to London. The skull, the 
pelvis, the vertebne, the hinder limbs, 
and the Moulder-bone, were discovered 
in the alluvion of the flat country about 
Buenos Ayres. An imperfect skeleton 
of one now lies in the museum of the 
Iloyal Cabinet of Natural History at 
Madrid, and the two united would 
form a perfect skeleton. The height 
of tills animal is about eight feet, and 
its length twelve. The pelvis mear' 
sui:es six feet across; the thigh-bone 
is two feet five inches long, three fe^ 
foui inches round its thicket, and t^ 
feet two inches round its snudl^t 
parts. The phones bear evidence of 
age, and tbe'eetion of immense masses 
of muscles. The tibia. and,, fibula are 
united into one compact bone, apd the 
heel-bone projects more than a fopt in 
length. To the hones of the toes are 
attachecl long and Jh)wetiU1 claws, very 
similar ill construction to those ^the 
tardigrade animals, or the sloth. The 
neariy four feet in length, and 
a The head is very small 


in proportion, and all the weight and 
strength seem to be thrown upon the 
hind-quarters. The front ieeth (in- 
cisors) are wanting, and it is probable 
that the animal had a snout like the 
tapir. The teeth are placed in the 
rear of the jaw, and evince great attri- 
tion. The animal must have had a 
collar-bone, and the radius and ulna a 
free rotation. The construction of this 
singular being shews that it turned up 
tlie earth like a mole, and was an ani- 
mal interposed between the sloth and 
the ant-eater. It must have been a 
vegetable feeder, and dug and searched 
for roots. A cover like the armadillo’s 
shell, and as big as a large brewer » 
boiler, has been found near where this 
skeleton was discovered, studded with 
thick tubercles ; so that it is probable 
the megatherium was so armed. The 
dodo is another example of a species 
now extinct, which was seen alive by 
the earliest Indian settlers m the Mau- 
ritius, where a skeleton of one has been 
found of late years. 

The second group (erratic block) 
contains the great mammoth, the pri- 
meval elephant, amongst superficial 
gravels, sands, and clays in the north- 
ern parts of Asia, Nortli America, 
Mexico, and Quito; also several va- 
rieties of the mastodon, the hippopo- 
tamus major in England, Bavaiia, 
Italy, and France, and the lesser hip- 
popotamus amongst the landes of 
Bourdeaux ; some varieties of the 
rhinoceros in Europe; the tapirius 
giganteus in France, Bavaria, and 
Austria; the elk in Ireland, Siberia, 
on the banks of the Hhine, and near 
Paris; and several species of stag in 
diflbrent parts of Europe, several va- 
rieties of tne bos species, the megalonix, 
the m^tberium, hysena, bear, and 
horse, in Europe and America. 

The third group (supxacietaceous) 
contains some marine mammalia and 
large laud mammifers, in France and 
Switzerland; and among the btter, 
mastodons, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, 
deer, hyvnas, antelopes, &c., with nu- 
merou« species of shell-fish, in differ- 
eut parts of Europe, &c. In India, 
and . el*etvhere, similar rocks to the 
oretaceous exist,, with shells of various 
genera embedd^ in them, mammifers, 
&c. Among which latter are .the teeth 
of tlie elep&nt, mastodon^ hippopo- 
tamus, hog, iliinoceros, tapir, ox^deer, 
antelope, docodiie, sharks &c. Dr. 
Fittoq has found a general similarity 
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pervading the Maestricht beds and the 
Alpine legipns, which bear resemblance 
to tUe su^crctaceous rocks of India, 
&c. 

The organic remains of the fourth 
group (cretaceous) are such plants as 
confervas and algae and naides, cyca- 
dcae, zoophytes, radiaria, annulata, 
cerripeda, conchifera, mollusca, Crus- 
tacea, fishes, and reptiles. The mam- 
miferous remains have not yet been 
found in this group ; but in YorkslfSre, 
Sussex, Maestricht, and Meudon, a 
large reptile and others have been 
found. The fossil plants found are 
chiefly marine. Land and fresh-water 
‘tortoises, crocodiles, plesiosauri, mega- 
losauri, and large iguanodons, are en- 
tombed in the sand-beds of the Isle of 
'Wight, Weald rocks, Maestricht, kc. 

The flflh, or oolitic group, contains 
plants, &c. as above, with insects, and 
one species of mammalia taken from 
the Stonesfleld slate, the didelphis; 
others probably existing in the same 
local I ty . Pleralticit/les have been found 
at Solcnliofen, Lyme Uegis, and Banz 
in Bavaria, of different species. Cro- 
codiles evidently existed during the 
deposit of the oolitic group, and their 
remains are seen in England, France, 
and Germany. Many of the sauriaiis 


have been discovered also in England, 
and elsewhere. 

The sixth, or red sand-stone group, 
contains the teeth and bones ofsau- 
riafas in the variegated mafis, &c.; 
and the musclfdkalk contains fishes, 
rcptileS|i»crustacea, mollusca, and con- 
chifera, annulata, radiaria, a zoophyte, 
and a specieif of plant. 

The Sjeventh, or carboniferous group, 
contains various plants, as confervas, 
filices, &c., in the coal measures ; and 
also .remains of conchifera, mollusca, 
and fishes. And in the carboniferous 
limestone zoophytes, radiaria, annulata, 
mollusca, conchifera, Crustacea, and 
fishes, are found. But few vertebrata 
are seen in this group, and these few 
not known. 

The eighth, or grauwacke group, 
contains various plants as above prin- 
cipally, With zoophytes, radiaria, annu- 
lata, conchifera, mollusca, Crustacea, 
and fishes. There are very few or- 
ganic remains in this group, and here 
we trace the first signs ot animal life. 
But tlie numbers of those creatures 
whose remains have never appeared 
must be immense. 

In the next series neither animal 
nor vegetable life exists. 


A REMARKABLE EGYPTIAN STORY. 

WRITTEN BV BAREK, A LFARNED JEW OF EGYPT, ABOUT THE LATTER END OF 
THE BEKtN of CAMBYSES THE PERSIAN. 

(Discovered and communicated by the Ettrick Shepherd,^ 


In days ^fore the empire of the Per- 
sians einmced the valleys of the Nile, 
there lived and reigned in the land of 
Figypt a great king, whose name was 
Necno, who was skilled in all the 
learning of the Egyptians. He was 
also a great warrior, and overthrew the 
army of the Assyrians in battle; and 
after that the land of Egypt enjoyed 
profound peace. Andf the king spent 
the wliole of his time with his priests 
and magicians, for he vm deeply 
sWed in astrology, and all^ the ab- 
stApe and secret arts; and it so fell 
out^ that in casting die nativity of one 
of his sons, a result happened that 
sorely troubled his spirit* 

And he called his magicians to- 
gether, and said unVo them, ".Tell 
me, I pray you, what death I shall 
die; for 1 have made a discovery that 


tioubleth my spirit grievously, and as 
yet I have been unable to ascertain 
the event.’' And they answered and 
said, " Let the king hearken to his 
servants, and let* not his wrath be 
kindled against them ; for is not the 
life of our lord the king in the hands 
of the gods, and sealed up with them, 
to lenten dr to shorten as scemeth 
them good for the welfare of the people 
over whom the king reigneth ? And 
therefore it is that our lord the king 
bath asked of us that which cannot be 
expounded by man.’’ 

And the king said unto"' them, 
Then are you knaves And impostors, 
for you have preftnded to much higher 
knowledge and interference ttian this. 
Go youit. mys home to your bouses 
and read your ^hovoseopes, apd if in 
three days'aone of you can inform me 
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of the manner and time of my death, 
ye shall surely die.” 

And the magicians went away in 
great consic.rnatioii ; and they said one 
to another, JIow shall we ana^rer 
this question to our lord the king, for 
the secret is known only to gods, 
and how can we compel them to 
reveal it to us? Vemy we be all 
dead men, and our sons and our 
daughters shall be sold for bondmen 
and bondwomen.” And there was 
great wailing and lamentation ^ong 
the wise men, and the priests likewise ; 
so that the whole land was filled with 
lamentation. • 

Now there lived in these parts, at 
that time, a ^reat sage of western 
Ethiopia, who had sojourned in Egypt 
for three years, whose name was Ab- 
dallah; and he was in great favour 
with the king, for he was a necro- 
mancer and enchanter, and skilled in 
all mysteries. And he said unto the 
people, “ Why are you cast down, and 
why do you lie mourning and bewailing 
in dust and ashes ? Bring me before 
the king, and I will shew unto him the 
time and manner of his latter end.” 

So the men who heard this speech 
rejoiced greatly, but they said in reply, 

What if the king should not be satis- 
fied with the prediction 1 Then surely 
thou and wc shall perish together.” 
But Abdallah said no word but this : 
** 1 will convince him.” And so they 
brought him before the king. 

Then the king said unto the sage, 
** 1 know, O Abdallah 1 that thou hast 
great wisdom, and that the spirits of 
the unseen gixl^ hold communication 
with thee ; but, nevertheless, thou 
caqst not shew me the time and man- 
ner of my death.” 

And Abdallah bowed himself and 
said, “ May the gods do so to me, and 
more also, if 1 do not shew my lord 
the king the determination of the holy 
and just gods in this matterl'^ So 
wying, he took a parchment and hung 
it on the wall ; and he said unto the 
king, Wnte on it, with thy own 
hand, the nubibein of the years of the 
ages oi^aa'a: life, . and whatsoever 
numtoMlI^idt'/ appWv jlhfmfned as 
with wme, tlie same shkU.bh'the num- 
ber of the remaining years of thy life." ' 

When these word#were spohen, the 
king, who had doubts in his own mind 
couproing the matter, wrote the num- 
immediately the ^gure 
bet^e'radiated with, flame, ahd ehonev 


brigliter than gold ; and while they yet 
gazed at it with admiration, there 
came a redness over it, and it was 
extinguished as with a stream of blood. 
Then the king said unto Abdallah, 
" What is the meaning of this ?” And 
he answered and said unto the king, 

As the king liveth, 1 cannot tell. 
The gods manifest their will to all 
flesh, but It IS only by the depth of 
wisdom and research that the sig- 
nification can be known ariglit: we 
shall be able to discover the meaning 
of this dreadful omen nnoii. May it 
please my lord the king to write on.” 

So the king wrote on, and when he 
came to thu'teen, the figure distin<v 
guishing the number three was illumi- 
nated, and the others not. When he 
came to twenty and three it was the 
same ; and when he came to thirty-three 
both were illuminated ; and after that 
there were no more. And Abdallah 
interpreted all in a manner that pleased 
the king, assuring him that he should 
reign thirty-three years in great splen- 
dour and piospenty; but that at the 
end of three yeiirs some bloody mishap 
was to befall the king, either among' 
his family or his people. 

When the king heard the words 
of the wise man, bo solemnly said, 

The will of the gods be done 1 for 
the earth is governed by their wisdom, 
and they imll down one and set up 
another.” Thus was he greatly pleased 
with the miraculous exhibition and 
prediction of Abdallah ; and he con- 
ferred on him great benefits, and set 
him over all the wise men in the land 
of Egypt, and made him his chief 
counsellor: and they practised tlieir 
enchantments together. 

In those days there were many cap- 
tives of Jerusalem in the land of 
Egypt, who were taken at the great 
battle of Megiddo, and afterwards, 
when the whole land of Benjamin was 
overran and laid waste by the troops 
of Neoho. And amongst these cap- 
tives there was one named Bela, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, who was of the sons 
of the prophets, and he was a good 
man. aqjd a just ; aud he was saved 
from die sword of the Egyptians, be- 
cause of the great beauty of his daugh- 
ter Ada. 

Now this man Bela wrought at the 
brick-kiln, and was beloved and re- 
spected by the children of his people ; 
and, behold 1 the story of the illumi- 
nated numbers 'came unto his ears,* 
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and the spirit 7^ the Gud of Israel 
came upon him, and he went unto the 
palace of the king, and besought ad- 
mission into his presence. Ilut he 
was mocked and evil-entreatcd by the 
capiains of tlie guard ; for they said 
one to another, ** What can this captive 
Hebrew want with our lord the king, 
unless to do him a iinschicr/'’ And 
they expelled him and bulleted him 
from tile court of tiie palace. Never- 
theless, the man continued day after 
d.iy to entreat for admission, declaring 
that the life of the king and the preser- 
vation of the land of Egypt depended 
upon their compliance with Ins re- 

Then llai, the chief of the eunuchs, 
wTnt 111 unto the king, and bowed 
iinnsclf and said : My lord, O king! 
there is at your gate a captive of the 
land of Judah, who hath prayed for 
admission into your presence these 
many days. And the man is civil and 
learned, and he averreth that ho hath 
great matters to impart unto ray lord, 
on which tlie safety of this great king- 
dom dcpendctli.*' 

' And the- king said, “ lie is an im- 
postor; therefore dismiss him. Do I 
not know the deceit and malice of that 
people, although many and strange 
liniigs are related of them V* For the 
king was engaged with his favourite, 
Abdallah, 111 the mysteries of astrology, 
and therefore he said, Dismiss the 
man until another opportunity; and 
peradventure 1 may hear him on mat- 
ters that concern tny kingdom.’’ 

ilowbeit llai, the chief of the cu- 
nucli<i, returned into the king’s pre- 
sence a second time, and said ; I^t 
not my lord the king be displeased 
with his servant; but tins Hebrew re- 
fuseth to go away till be hath spoken 
in the presence of my lord, and saith 
he must see the king before the pro- 
blem in which rny lord and Abdallah 
are engaged is brought to a conclusion, 
else it Will be ill with thee and with 
thy people.” And ‘the king answered 
and said, (.et us hear wliat this son 
of a perverse generation sayeth.’’ 

W ben these words were spoken, the 
chief of the eunuchs went and Droujdit 
Bela, of the children of Benjamin, in 
before , the king. And the king said 
unto him, ‘‘Come in, thou man of 
Judah I ^ What is thy pUunt, and what 
is thy petition? I 'know thou comest 
to intercede fur a wicked and perverse ' 
generation ; but the injuries of thy 


people be upon their own heads, for 
thou knowest I and my people are 
guiltless.” 

And Bela said, “ It is true that thou 
hasNipoken; for our king was like one 
who gocLb out .'iid taketh a dog by 
the ears... But thou, O king of Egypt ! 
art a good and a wise prince, and hast 
been kinder tojtlie captives of my peo- 
ple than any of all their conquerors; 
and it is for thee tiiat my heart is 
troubled. Therefore listen thou to the 
voice ^of thy servant, who hath no hid- 
den meaning in what he is going to 
reveal unto thee.” 

Here the Hebrew paused for a little 
space, then opened his mouih, and 
continued his speech, saying : 

“ It hath been shewn unto thee, O 
king! by the power of the infernal 
gods, what arc the numbers of the 
years of thy life. Now the numbers 
of flame are true, but the interpretation 
thereof is perverse, and wide of the 
truth. For whereas this man hath 
shewed thee that thou shalt live and 
reign over thy people for thirty-three 
years— and so many and more be the 
years of thy life, O Necho 1 — but that 
dependeth solely on the life of this 
man. Therefore do thou cause this 
man instautly to be seized, and take 
his head from his body ; for he is an 
impostor, a great prince, and a spy 
from a strange country, and hath al- 
ready plotted the ruin of thee and of 
this kingdom. If thou, therefore, take 
this false prophet, and put him to death 
before the going down of the sun, then 
shalt thou live and reign in great peace 
and splendour for the space of thirty 
years ; but if thou sufler him to escape, 
he shall bring upon thee and thy peo- 
ple the sword, the famine, and the 
pestilence,, until thou art quite de- 
stroyed ; and at the end of three years 
thou shalt be slain, and thy body de- 
voured in the field,. These things, O 
kiug] have been revealed to me by 
the God of Israel, whose counsels 
abne shall stand ; and those who trust 
in them shall never be deceived.” 

When the king heard these words 
be looked upon Abdallah, and behold 
h*s countenance was changed; and 
Abdallah said, “ Let the king do unto 
his servant thttt which is right' in hb 
own eyes.” • 

Then the king was v.ery wroth with 
Bela, and said, Did 1 hot tell thee 
that this fellow was an imppstCMr? for 
is he not of a pebverse anid bloody 
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n ic, that seek only their own profit, 
e destruction and disgrace of all 
people on the face of the earth ? Hath 
lie not conspiicd against the life of my 
friend for his own advancement, as if 
it were a light thing for me to cut off 
the greatest man of my realm for the 
word of such a fellow as this V* 

And the king spake !unto llai, and 
to the captains of his guard, and said. 
Take this man of Judah and throw 
him into prison, and chain him with 
chains, and feed him with the bread of 
affliction, until it shall appear unto all 
men tliat the gods have not spoken by 
him.” And the men did as tlie king 
commanded them. 

After this the king heaped yet more 
favours upon Abdallah, and clothed 
him in royal apparel, and gave him 
camels and servants and asses, and 
fifty horsemen to ride before him. 

Now on the third day after Bela 
was cast into prison, went Abdallah 
with his camels to make discoveries in 
the deserts of Keriam-redii. Howbeit, 
he returned not again to the king of 
Egypt, but escaped away into his own 
land to the country of western Ethio- 
pia; for he was the prince of that 
country, and his father ruled over all 
the nations from the entering in of 
Egypt as thou goest up4o the branches 
of the river — even the great river Ixus 
— unto the going down of the sun be- 
hind the springs of the same. And 
the king his father had an army of an 
hundred thousand horsemen, and his 


behold, tlie whole wealth and riches of 
the people are in tlieir river: their 
hope is therein, and their devotion 
paid unto it. Let us, therefore, pre- 
pare against the season of drought, 
and cut off the springs of their nver, 
diverting them to another channel, and 
the hearts of the people shall faint 
withih them, and they shall become as 
dead men ; and we shall do unto them 
as seemeth good in our eyes.” 

And they prepared agsunst the sea- 
son of drought, and cut oft’ all tlie 
springs of the great river Nilus, that 
has its sources in the tropical moun- 
tains of western Ethiopia. And they 
got them great piles of wood and 
earth, and five hundred thousand men, 
and a thousand camels, and oxen and 
asses; and they dammed up the sea 
ofSadock, so tliat no water could issue 
from tlience ; for the bank which they 
made was like one of the mountains of 
the land. And in three days the 
channels of the river were seen, and 
Emanuel and his son marched their 
men down the channel of the river; 
and the pools supplied their horses 
and camels with water. And the king 
and his princes rode in chariots down 
the channels of the great river Nilus, 
and they rejoiced greatly, exulting in 
the magnitude of the work they had 
effected ; so that in seven score and six 
days after leaving their own land, they 
came into the valley of Upper Egypt, 
and began to lay waste the land. 

Now it came to pass, that after Ab- 


soldiers were without number; and 
that king’s name was Emanuel. 

And the King of Ethiopia rejoiced 
greatly at the return of his son Abdal- 
lah, and said unto him, Where hast 
thou sojourned, and what hast thou 
seen?” And Abdallah described unto 
him all the riches of the land of Egypt, 
and its glory and greatness. And tne 
King Emanuel said to his *‘Let 
lu go down and destroy it, and enrich 
ourselves with the spoil thereof; for 
behold j^and my people are idle, and 
we haY£ AO more to conquer.” And 
Abddl^ told to bis father the pro- 
phecy pf the man, of Israel^ and it 
pleased him^ and he. said, “ Make 
naste, my son, and gather the people 
together, and let us go down and give 
battle to the king ot Egy^.” 

And Abdallah said, “ cities are 
cities, and strong; and they 
Wnnwithatand our armies^ until we 
^in t and fidl down before them. But 


dallah fied from the court of Egypt 
tlie king was greatly astonied, and 
said, ‘‘Doubtless some evil hath be- 
fallen my friend!” And he sent out 
horsemen into the desert to look after 
him ; and they traced Abdallah and 
his troop as for as the country of Ballo- 
meJech. And they returned to their 
master, and reported these things unto 
him: but the king was very wroth with 
the iTPn, and believed them not; for 
he raid, ‘tAs well could the blood of 
my veins rebel against my own heart, 
and turn traitor thereunto, as the great, 
the wise, and the virtuous Abdallah 
become a traitor to his sovereign and 
friend/’ 

And Sela the Beiijamite remained 
in prison; for the king was involved 
in the mysteries of enchantment and 
necromancy, and forgot liim. Neither 
would the king believe any evil of 
Abdallah; and Bdla pined in bonds 
in the dungeon of the prison-house. 
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And hia daughter Ada attended him 
daily, and ministered unto him; and 
by reason of her great beauty she 
gained favour with the keeper of the 
prison, who dealt tenderly with her 
rather for her sake. And she wept 
daily over her fkther, and bewailed the 
hardness of his fate; and she said, 
" Surely the king’s heart is hardened, 
that he will neither see with his eyes 
nor hearken unto the truth as it has 
fallen from thy lips: nevertheless, I 
will go unto the prince Aperias, who 
is the next to the crown, and state the 
case of my parent to him.” 

And Bela said, “ Go, my daughtw, 
Tor assuredly thou shall find favour in 
his sight; tor the God of our fathers 
shall give iliec grace in the sight of the 
young mail, by increasing thy beauty 
ten tunes, and thy wisdom and thy 
prudence times without number; and 
thou shaLt succeed in lightening the 
bondage and captivity of thy father.*' 
And the maiden kissed her father and 
departed. 

And behold as the prince Aperias 
sat at meat, the keeper of the door 
tame in and said unto liiin, i/y I my 
lord, there be a maiden at thy gate, 
who refuseth to say her business or yet 
to depart, unless lirst admitted to thy 
presence.” But the prince said unto 
nim, ^*Tell the damsel that it is not 
customary for women to be admitted 
into the chambers of the princes.” 
And the keeper of the gate said, I 
shewed these things to her; never- 
theless the maiden will not depart, for 
she saitli that it is customary among 
her people for voung and old mcn.and 
women, who have complaints, to re- 
present these to the ruler, and she 
pniyeth to be heard, for she is of the 
captives of Jerusalem; and, moreover, 
the damsel is exceedingly discreet, and 
comely to look upon.” And when the 
prince heard that the maiden was 
comely to behold, he said, ** Bring 
her in ; but let it not be known that a 
virgin came into the chambers of the 
princes.” 

And Ada, the daughter of Bela the 
Benjamite, came in, and fell on her 
knees before the prince, mid said, O 
my lord! forgive the importiinacy of 
thine handmaid, and hearken to her 
bumble request.” And the prince 
Aperias was astoniidied at her beauty, 
and he took her by the band to raise 
her up ; but she said, Nay, my lord, 
thy servant will not rise flfom the earth 


till she hath made her petition]^bcfoiio 
thee: for her heart is broken within 
her for the misfortunes of her fetber.” 
And the maiden related all that had 
happened to her father, and his pro- 
phecy of the In sertion of Abdallah, 
and of the death of the king his fetber, 
and the destruction of his people, by 
the means ofjthat accomplished traitor 
the Ethiopian. And Aperias the prince 
wondered very greatly. 

And he said, “ Is tby fether of the 
prophets of the children of Israel ? for 
mere are strange things related of 
tliem.” And she said, “ The spirit of 
the* God of Israel dwells in ray father, 
and whatsoever be hath foretold will 
assuredly come to pass) if the words of 
the Lord are disregarded.” And the 
prince said, I must look into this 
matter; for the king my fether will 
listen to no advice save those that he rc- 
ceiveth from the workers of divination : 
and there be strange rumours abroad 
in the land.” And he said, moreover, 
“ If thou wilt disguise thyself as a 
boy, and follow me, and live with me 
in the palace and in the camp, as it 
may hap unto us, then will I favour 
thy father, and do unto him whatever 
thou shall require of me.” 

But she said unto him, As the God 
of Israel livctb, and as my lord the 
prince liveth, thine handmaiden dareth 
not do such a thing ; for thy sen'ant 
fearetli the God of her fatliers, and 
would rather lay down her life, and 
the lives of all her household, than do 
any thing that might disgiace the vir- 
gin daughters of her people.” And 
Aperias said, “ Is there a woman in 
the land of Egypt who would refuse 
such loving union with the prince of 
tho country ? Knowest thgu not that 
thy life, and the life of thy father, is in 
my hand?” But she answered him 
and said, O my lord I for my own 
life I have no fear, for thou hast not 
the heart to shed the blood of a virgin, 
although one of the despised and for- 
saken race of Israel.' But if the lives 
of all my kindred dcjieuded on my 
compliance with thy request, I would 
refose it, and keep myself unblemished 
and free to enter the tabernacle of the 
God of Jacob.” And the prinoe said, 
** 1 have found such virtue among 
women : ^ thou and inquire of thy 
father for me, and come <back and tell 
me the import thereof. Peace be with 
thee ! 1 will speak to tlie kin§ of this 
matter.” 
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So the virgin returned to her father, 
and related all these things unto him ; 
and he «sid, “ IJIossed be thou of the 
Lord, Jiiy daughter! for tliy beauty 
saved me, wiide thou wert yet a chdd, 
fiom the sword of the ravislier of my 
people; and thy viituc and beauty 
shall save me yet again from a linger- 
ing and terrible death And he took 
her to his bosom, and she lay upon his 
breast and kissed him, and wept for 
the captivity of her father. 

Ana while they were yet together, 
behold Aperias the prince came into 
the prison, and found the maiden 
weeping upon the breast of her father. 
And Aperias lifted her up, and kissed 
her, and wiped «the tears from her eyes, 
and said unto her, Is this thy father 
the prophet from the land of Judah V* 
And she said, “ Tins forlorn and chain- 
ed captive is my father ; and as thou 
dost unto him, so shall the God tliat 
made the heavens and the earth do unto 
thee.” 

And Aperias called the keeper of the 
prison, and caused him to loose the 
bonds from the hands and feet of fiela 
the Benjamitc ; and Aperias said unto 
him, ** Now do 1 know that thou art a 
prophet of the true God, for behold 
messengers have arrived this day from 
the countries of the east, who relate 
that Abdallah the Ethiopian hath ar- 
rived in our country, with an army 
that outniimbereth the stars of heaven; 
and he hath begun to waste and de^ 
stroy, and there is none that can op- 
pose or stand before him. For all the 
hearts of our people are faint, because 
the time of the floods has arrived, and 
behold there is no water, not even for 
the men and the cattle to drink ; for 
the river is dried up, and the land is 
baked as in an oven, and the people 
cry that the gods have forsaken them ; 
and the tempks are crowded, and all 
the land is in great constcriyition, for 
they perceive that the inhabitants there- 
of must perish from the &ce of the 
earth. ‘ ' 

And Ma said^'^< So shall it be over 
the fac^^ the whole earth, that who- 
soever^ regardeth the words of his 
Creator shall fell into the snare and 
perish. Behold I I came at the peril 
of my life and wanted father, say- 

ing, If thou take not the head from 
tfafriDan, thou shalt perish, and thy 
hipgdotn with thee; but he hearkened 
the counsels of heaven, but 
tlij^WwyMrvant into prison, till the 


felsity of my prophecy should he 
prov^. But do thou, O prince I 
hearken unto me; for on thee hangs 
the hope of Egypt. Be stiong and 
valiant, and fight the battles of thy 
father; lead thy armies toward the 
sea, and dig for water in every valley, 
for tlie desolation shall be grievous 
over all the land of Egypt : and [ will 
inquire of the Lord fiir thee, and ap- 
prise thee what it behoves thee to do. 
But this 1 know, that thy father shall 
be slain, and many of thy fenced cities 
shall be taken.'’ 

And Aperias sairl, May the gods 
of the JCgyptiaiis overturn prophe- 
cies, and make them fall on tb? headk 
of our enemies ! Yet were it folly to 
despise the counsel that is already half 
fulfilled, inquire at your God for 
me; and, above all things, pray for 
the renovation of our river : for with- 
out it we are all dead men." And 
Bela said, " Come again on the second 
day after the Jewish sabbath, and I 
will tell thee all that is revealed to 
me.” 

And the prince came again, and 
Bela said unto him, “ 'fhere have been 
strange matters revealed unto rnc ; even 
things which 1 cannot cotn[)rehend. 
It scemeth that tiie fountains of the 
great river are dammed up, and di- 
verted from their channels by the power 
of this crafty Ethiopian, who knew the 
only way to destroy thy kingdom. 
Therefore, if thou send not men to 
break dowm the embanknieiils he hath 
made, thy whole kingdom shall he de- 
stroyed by the sword, the famine, and 
Iho pestilence.” 

And Aperias was greatly troubled, 
and very wroth ; and he said, “ Were 
it not for the beauty and virtue of thy 
daughter, whom 1 love as my own 
flesh,' I would surely take ihy life. 
And were I to apply to my father for 
troops fbrsuch an expedition, he would 
slay r'e as well as thee. For wouldst 
thou say, or infer, tliat our sacred river 
— the preserver of our lives, and the 
bestower of every bounty — cometh not 
from heaven ?" 

And Bela said, “ Far be it from me 
to say that jbe -great river Nilus pro- 
ceedeth not from heaven ! 1 know 

that it hath its springs in the mountains 
of the sun and the, mountains of the 
moon, and the vales above the firma- 
ment ; for so it hath begn shewed me 
from heaven. But these fountains de- 
scend by five thousand streams, and 
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are all gathered into one great reser- branch, and I will take thy crown frcmi 
voir, or inland sea, of one hundred and off tliy head, and lranii)le thee and thy 
forty days’ journey; and this iuimea- jieople under my feet, as the dust of 
siirable fountain hath the great sorcerer the streets/' . ^ „ . 

Ebednielech (or, as he is called in your And the King of Egypt waxed very 
tongue, Abdallah) dammed up as with wroth, and he mew his sword, and 
a mountain, and unless that fount tin rode up with great fujy against the 

is leopcncd, Egypt must perish.” traitor Abdallah ; and the two fought 

And Aperiiw was sorely troubled, together; and tfie sword of t'le Ring of 

and he said, Go and hide thee, and Egypi prevailed, so that Abdallah cried 

thy daughter with thee, in the caves of out. And, behold I in a moment, m 
the mountains, and 1 will feed thee ; the twinkling of an eye, seven arrows 

for my father will surely seek thy life." from l^e host of Ethiopia pierced the 

And the prince went away to his fa- breast of the king; and he fell from 

ther,and told him, saying, Thus and his horse by reason of the wounds he 

thus saith the prophet that is of the bad received. And his servanUhasted 
land of Israel. And the king was very ^ and took him up, and earned him to 
wroth, and said unto diis son, “ Go his tent. , , , , • , , 

thou and ileal with the musicians of And the battle began, and waxed 
tli.it accuiNed people. Is their ( iod su- very fierce ; and the horsemen of Egypt 
perior to our gods ? or can their learn- troile down the Ethiopians and pre- 
ing compare with the learning of vailed against them, so that they re- 
Egypt And the king comniaiided treated into tlicircamp; and many of 
his Lrvants, saying, “Go and bring the host of Abdallah were slam and 
me llie lioad of IJela tlie Hebrew ; for wminded. Hut w'hen Apenas thought 
tliat is the pledge my friend Alidallali to have enteied llie camp, he was 
reiiuireth of me, that tlie peace between sailed by an ambush from the south, 
us may be prC'^crved.” And the men and his army decoyed before the |irch- 
w’ent and searched seven days, but ers. Nevertheless, he fought until the 
they found him not. Then Aperias going down of the sun ; and theie was 
saw that Abdallah, with all his boasted a very great slaughter, such as bad not 
conjurations, dreaded the foreknow- been seen in the land of Egypt, it was 
ledge of this humble prophet of Israel, so great. , j n i -n 

Abdallah, therefore, and the old And Aperias escaped, and flwl with 
king his father, laid waste the country, ten thousand horsemen; ana Abdallan 
until at length thev came to a great pursued him all night, but could not 
fenced city, called Tabis,* that had overtake him: and the rest of lus arniy 
two gates of brass and fifty of iron; 'were destroyed or scattered in the 
and they laid siege to that city, lor the mountains. And the King of 
wealth of all the laud had been con- died of his wounds before he reached 
vcyed thither. And the men of the Peleus : and there was great laincnta- 
city were sore afraid, and sent messeii- tion over him. And when he was 

gers to the King of Egypt, wliich aroused dying he remembered the words ot 

him from his sorceries ; and he took Bela the Benjamite, and great *^**^0" 

his sons, and his captains, and an hun- nisbroeiit came upon him ; Jwid, 

dred thousand horsemen, and hasted Now do 1 know of a truth that there 
away to fight with the army of the is a God, who knoweth more than all 

Ethiopians. the gods of the land of J‘.gypt. If I 

And before the armies joined battle, had hearkened to the counsel of the 
Necho called unto Abdallah, who came prophet of the land of Israel, then had 
forth before his army ; and the king of it been well with me and with ray 
Egypt charged him with ingratitude people.” And he chaiged Ins son con- 
and breach of trust, and conjured him cerning the man, saying,* If that ooiio- 
to return to bis own land. But Ab- man who warned me of my tate, ana 
dallah lauglied him to scorn, and said, prayed me to take off the Uw of that 
“ Thinkest thou that I am as one of accursed £tbio]>ian, be still alive, do 
thy bondmen, to run at thy bidding? diou give him his freedqpi, and mise 
Look at this army, and tremble ; lor, him to honour and^rererrnent, and to 
behold! I will cut thee off root and - thy counsels; for he is certmnly a ser- 


Prohably Thebes. 
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?aDt of the true God, and there is no 
other God above the one that he serv- 
eth.’’ And the Kingr of Egypt gave up 
the ghost at a place called Zoan ; and 
the pursuers were nigh, so that they 
left iiis body in the held: and there 
was great mourning for him. And 
Aperias his son reigned over the land. 

And the great city labis was taken, 
and all the inhabitants put to the 
sword, save a thousand ot the chief of 
the virgins; and the Ethiopians got 
more riches in that city than ^1 their 
army and captives could carry away. 
And the chief men of ,the army be- 
sought Abdallah to return to theif own 
country, by reason of the drought; 
nevertheless he refused, until he had 
subdued all the land of Egypt. And 
the cry was great through the land, for 
the famine prevailed, and the pestilence 
had begun ; and likewise in the camp 
of the Ethiopians there was great sick- 
ness. 

And Aperias brought Bela and his 
daughter from their hiding-place, and 
spoke kindly unto them, and gave 
them apartments in the palace; and 
to Ada he gave royal apparel : but she 
refused to put it on, for she said, ** I 
and my people are bondmen and bond- 
women in a strange land. We are a 
le cast out and abandoned by the 
of our fathers, and our city and 
temple are laid in ruins ; and how can 
I array myself in such garments as 
these V* And Aperias the king kissed 
Ada, and comforted her, and besought 
her to live with him ; but she refused, 
and clung to her lather and to his peo- 
ple. And the heart of the young 
man yearned for the possession of the 
daughter of Bela, but, for fear of his 
people, he dared not to make a bond- 
woman of the Hebrews queen of the 
land of Egypt. 

And he called Bela to him, and said, 
What shall we do for water?” And 
Bela said, << 1 told thee'before, and 
thou hearkenedst not to my voice p and 
now it is too late, ft>r the water shall 
come jp it^lf: the gathering of the 
grea^mters cannot be restrained for 
evenrWAnd the king sfud, ** If thou 
wilt gb and See into this matter, and 
open up the fountains of our river be- 
fore the whole lai^ perish, thou shalt 
be accounted the saviour of Egypt, 
I will grant unto thee, and tny 
fbple who have come hither into yo- 
Dtaiy exile, the first place in my do- 
"sions ; and I will provide thee with 


servants and camels for thy journey, 
and abundance of every good thing.” 
And Bela said, “ I will go ; only pro- 
cure me a lew captives from the coun- 
try to which we are going and they 
brought him two captives. 

And when the men were examined 
before the king, they related how the 
great sea of Sadock had been dammed 
up, and all the streams diverted into 
it. And the king marvelled greatly; 
and he said unto Bela, Thou art the 
mah whose wisdom must save this 
great kingdom. Take the way of the 
desert, and delay not ; the God whom 
thou servest will be thy shield.” AikI 
Bela the Benjamite kissed his daugh- 
ter, and recommended her to the elders 
of his people, and departed with a 
great retinue. 

And as soon as he was gone, the 
king detained his daughter Ada, and 
would not suffer her to depart, al- 
though she prayed him with tears. 
But he had her conveyed to a secret 
place, and some of his eunuclis to 
guard her; and there he visited her 
every day, and for her sake remained 
at home and went not to the camp. 
And the princes and captains of his 
host came to the knowledge of the 
matter, and were sore displeased, for 
they were Hying before their enemies, 
and in great tribulation ; and tlipy said, 

What is this ? Shall a maid of the 
Hebrews be the ruin of our army?” 
And they plotted among themselves 
how they might take her away, but 
none of them would undertake it, for 
fear of the displeasure of the king. 

Then one went to Abdallah and 
said, ** What wouldst thou give to have 
possession of that which is dearest to 
the King of Egypt diine enemy?” And 
he said, What is this treasure?” And 
he told him that it was a virgin of 
great beauty, on whom he doated 
even as it were to his own destruction. 
A*>d Abdallah said, “ I will give a 
chain of gold to the man who will 
lead me to her.” And the man took 
the present, as he harl been desired by 
tlie princes, and led Abdallah into the 
place by night, who went with a party 
and took the maiden aqd her guards 
away. 

And Ada was in mat dismay for 
fear of the Prince of Ethiopia, and she 
prayed fervently unto the lord of hea- 
ven and earth t/eh shield her from vio- 
lence; and as she prayed she wept 
very bitterly : and AMtulah delivered 
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her into the hantfs of women, that they 
might prepare her with odours and oi'- 
naments to do him pleasure. And 
when ail these were accomplished, he 
caused her to be brought in unto him, 
in the chamber of his pavilion. And 
Abdallah was astonished at her beauty, 
and said, “ Of a truth, many beautiful 
maidens have 1 seen ; but thou excel- 
lest them all.” And she fell down on 
her knees before him and wept, and 
said, “ () my lord ! thou seest a poor 
helpless maiden, of the fallen and de- 
gradi'd liouse of Israel, at thy feet. I 
am betrayed into thy hands, and have 
no power to resist thy will ; but I be- 
seech thee by all thou boldest dear on 
earth, and £ adjure thee by the honour 
and dignity of man, nbt to wrong an 
innocont virgin. I will serve thee — I 
will wash thy feet, and be to thee as 
the lowest of thy menial servants ; but 
unto thy embraces I never shall yield 
with life. For what is a man when 
his honour departoth ? and wliat is a 
woman when her purity is no more 

And Abdallah was moved with her 
words and great beauty, and his heart 
smote him ; at which even he himself 
wondered. lint he said unto her, 
“ Why, what folly is this ? I have 
taken you from mine enemy by my 
anil and by ray might, that you should 
be my own ; and mine you must be, 
and mine you shall be ! Nevertheless, 
1 have not the heart to do you any 
violence for this time : think better of 
your slate, for to withstand my will 
aiifl my desire is folly and madness. 
You are now in my jiower, and your 
own country and people you can never 
more sec : think, then, of the tit ness of 
refusing any favour to the prince of 
princes, and tlie conqueror of all the 
kingdoms of the world. When you 
are removed into my own land, will it 
he better for thee to be in favour with 
tliy sovereign or one of his slaves 
And she said, ** Perhaps the God whom 
1 serve and fear may deliver me again 
into the bosom of my father and my 
people ; for, exiles and slaves though 
we be, my chi6f desire is to live and 
die among them-” And Abdallali 
blessed her, and bade her be prepared 
for him by to-morrow at that time. 

But ill the morning, before the rising 
of the sun, Aperias was awai'e of the 
loss of the treasure of his soul, and his 
spirit was moved almost to madness ; 
and he buckled on his armour, and 
said, << Make ready my diariot, and 


let eveiy man who is able to put ofi 
armour of the remnant of the land of 
Egypt, take arms and follow me.” 
And the men of an hundred cities were 
drawn together, and the king led them 
forth to battle. And the princes and 
the captains rejoi. ed, and followed the 
king with their hundreds and their 
thousands; and they said, 'MVuo 

COULD UAVK lUOUGHT TUAT A UAip 
COULD HAVE DONE THIS?” 

And the King Aperias charged them, 
saying, “ Fight neither Vith small nor 
great, «ave with Abdallah the traitor, 
and the destroyer of our country, l^et 
all the force of the battle be poured on 
his pavilion ; for in his seizure lies the 
safety of the kingdom.” And tlie men 
said, ‘<As thou hast ceminanded, so 
will we do but they did not desire 
that the Jewish maiden should be re** 
taken. 

Now the sickness at tliat time was 
very sore in the camp of the Ethiopians, 
by reason of the waters ; for they were 
all stagnant and miry, and the smell of 
them went over the land, and the peo- 
ple were sick and faint; and although 
the Egyptians perished in greater num- 
bers, yet the men that lived were live- 
lier, and not so sickly. 

And about noon Aperias and his 
host attacked the camp of the Ethio- 
pians, but the camp was strong, and 
the horsemen could not enter it, and 
the pavilion of their prince stood in 
the midst thereof; for as to the old 
King Emanuel, he remained at Tubis 
sick, at which place he died : and Ab- 
dallah led the host. 

And Abdallah encouraged his men, 
and they fought ; but they were sick, 
and fought liko men contending with 
enemies in their sleep. And Aperias 
alighted from his chariot, and the 
princes and captains followed him; 
and he broke into the camp of the 
Ethiopians, and the slaughter was very 
great, for Abdallah was defeated : but 
he was a great captain, and retreated 
fighting. And the battle conUnued 
till the going down of the sun ; and 
many died or thirst; and the soldiers 
that remained leaned on their swords^ 
and became as dead men. 

But the King of i^^pt, and the chief 
men that followed him, could not be 
resisted ; for he w^ determined to re- 
gain the Jewish maiden from the tent 
ofhisadveisgiy, or perish: and seven 
times did he penetrate almost to the 
centre of the host; but neither AbHallab 
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nor his beloved maiden could he hnd. 
And all the men of Egypt wondered 
at the valour of young king, and 
said one to another, “ Who could 

HAVE nr.LTEVJ.D 1 HAT A WAID ('Ol’I.D 
HAVE DOKE THIS?” And this saying 
became a pio^crb over all the laud of 

And Abdallah fled mil night, and 
the Egyptians pursued 'as they might, 
but tliey could not overtake him ; and 
after a pni-suit of seven days and seven 
nights, he took shelter in an island 
where there were spiings of*^vater. 
And the h.ilfofthe ri\er was on this 
side the island, and the half on , that 
side, and the waters were green and 
stagnant; but there was no fold to the 
island but one'and there did Abdallah 
resist the whole power of the Egyptians 
for many days. 

, And there also did he keep Ada, the 
daughter ofllela, refusing to give her 
even for all the gold of the land of 
Egypt. And there did the God of the 
fallen house of Israel protect and de- 
fend the virgin in a wonderful manner, 
insomuch that the impetuous Abdallah 
had never power to do her any vio- 
lence; such an miluence had the ])Ower 
of viitue and virgin purity over the li- 
centiousness of his nature, and so much 
was he icstraincd in his daily intent; 
while neither threats, gifts, nor entrea- 
ties, could sway the serenity of her 
purpose. 

And the war continued until the 
whole land was in great trouble, for 


the camels snuffed the desert, and ran on 
with a swiftness not to be conceived. 

And on the twentieth day of the 
sixih month ’they came to the waters, 
W'liicli covered the iiice of the whole 
country ; for the great sea of Sadoefc, 
or fountain of the great deep, had over- 
flowed its hanks in some other quarter 
of the world, and its waters spread and 
increased, and stood in lakes; and 
the wiiole country hissed and smoked 
as doth an oven, and th(* thunders pre- 
vailed. And tlie men fled fiom the 
waters, and escaped to the other side 
of the ctiaiinel of the great river, which 
saved them from overflow of the 
waters. And about the cid of the 
seventh month they reached the sea of 
Sadock, the great reservoir of the world, 
yea, the basiu into which is poured 
the waters of the siiii aild the waters of 
the moon, fur the fertilising of the 
whole earth. 

And when Jonathan the son of Carah, 
and Jlela, and all the people that wcie 
with them, saw this great and marvel- 
lous fountain of fresh waters from the 
heavenly countries, they fell down and 
worshipped ihe God of heaven, adoring 
him for all his wonderful w'orks. And 
they began and made a breach in the 
mighty embankment, and digged holes 
through it, and the waters gushed out ; 
insomuch, that in a few days they car- 
ried all before them ; and they roared 
like the thunders of the heaven, and 
mountains and forests were broken up, 
and borne away befoic the overwhelin- 


the drought and famine prevailed, and 
many thousands of people and cattle 
journeyed northward, and into Pales- 
tine and Phcenica ; and there the peo- 
ple opposed tbem, until another war 
was begun, wbicii raged many years. 
And in the mean time all the stores of 
Egypt were exhausted, and the people 
were in great consternation. 

And Eclu the Benjamito, and Jona- 
than his brother, who coiii'^nded the 
troop, ioiu'neycd by ibe v/ay of the 
desert for forty days ; and the camels 
travelled with gretit speed by night, 
until they came again to the channel 
of the great river, which w'as dry : and 
they passed ow and held on their 
way, juurneying towards the noon of 
the duy. And behold, in tliat region 
the lliuiider and the flame rolled over 
the whole country, and the men were 
sore afraid ; but the two captives from 
the sea of ^dock assured the travellers 
t}],8t*the rain or the water was nigh, for 


ing torrent. And Jonathan and Bela, 
of the tribe of Llenjamiii, and the peo- 
ple that were with them, were affright- 
ened, and fled backward by the shores 
of the great fountain. And the flood 
still jncredsciJ as the waters gathered 
behind; and many cities were over- 
whelmed, and all the beast:?, and all 
the ships which were in the sea of 
»<a(lock, were drawn to the mouth 
fliereof. And behold the two Benj.i- 
miti and the people that were with 
them, entered into two of these ships 
to return home. 

And they slew cattle and camels, 
and put meat into their ships; and they 
blessed the two captives and left them, 
and sailed for the land of Egypt. And 
the winds of the southern lands, and 
the current of that mighty fl(K>d, bore 
the shi}>s on with such Speed, that their 
swiftness exceeded that of the osprey 
of the desert. And they flew on day 
and night, for the flooa was so high 
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there was no daflgcr of rocks or shoals ; 
and they saw the wreck of cities float- 
ing around them, and many cattle and 
creeping things, and people of many 
nations, and men and maidens clasped 
togtiduT, and v^onicn with children at 
their bosoms, descending with the vio- 
lence of the waters towards the land of 
Egypt. 

And the two arinies warred against 
each other, but the strong camp of the 
Ethiopians, in the id>irid within the 
ri\er, could not ivi forced, for they had 
springs of water, and they pLigucd the 
Egyptians. Yet would not the King 
of fcgypt slack the siege or the waifare, 
save without the restitution of his be- 
loved Ada, which could not be ob- 
taiiieil ; and thci'e was great indigna- 
tion against the King of h'tliiopia. 

And it came to pass, about the first 
watcii of the night, as the guards of 
Abdallah stood uAcr the ford of the 
river, that beliold there was a great 
sound came by die way of the desert; 
and the men were son* afraid. And 
they ran and called on their captains, 
and said, “The tornadoes of the desert 
lands are coming to cle\oiir us 1 Arise, 
and (ell us what shall be done.” And 
the captains ran and awoke AIkIuUuIi, 
whose pavilion was on the top of the 
island, and surrounded by cedars and 
palm-trees. 

And Abdallah had a great sacnfiec 
tliat day, and drank wine with the 
chief men of his host ; and when he 
had dismissed them, he said unto him- 
self, “ IJow is it that 1, who have con- 
cpiered so iiiariy ])eo])]e, and caused all 
men and w'omen to yield obedience to 
me, cannot overcome one little maiden 
of the Hebrews Then he swore by 
all the gods of Ethiopia, that the same 
night he would do with her as seemed 
good and pleasant in bis own eyes! 
And Ada, the daughter of Bela, was 
sore piessed that night, by reason 
of the threats and enttcaties of the 
monarch ; for he caused his women 
to bind her hands, lest she should do 
any harm to her life or her beauty. 
And Ada was sore be-^et, and she cast 
herself upon the ground and wept, and 
prayed to the Lord her Ood in great 
bitterness of spirit, and with many 
tears, to stri'tch out bis arm, and save 
a viigm of his once belo\ed people 
from pollution. 

And while she yet prayed, behold 
the captains of the host airived with 
the alarm; and they cried out, and 


said, “ Is this a time, O king ! to te 
dallying with thy maidens, when de- 
struction is coming upon us? Come 
forth, and tell us what we shall do.” 
And the king hasted and ran fiom the 
pavilion, and behold the sound still 
increased. And Abdalluli said, “ It is 
an eartlujuake ; we must submit to the 
will of the gods, and keep our station.” 

But, lo! cibcjLu the time of the morn- 
ing watch the sound had increased an 
hundred-fold; so that all nature was 
in clUmay : for the noise was as if ten 
thoiisipid thunders had uttered their 
voices. 

And there was a great cry of terror 
over all the land of Egypt, from men, 
and women, and children. And the 
beasts of the valley and dthc wild beasts 
of the rock cried out, and all the fowls 
of heaven cried out, and fled away to- 
w.irds the desert; and the earth was 
shaken, and the rocks trembled, and, 
toppling, clattered into the valleys. 

And at the break of day the flood 
came; and it came like a mountain of 
snow, pouring and smoking and thun- 
dering as from a height of three hun- 
dred cubits, so that no flesh could 
stand before it. And the mighty camps 
of Egypt and Ethiopia weie over- 
whelmed, and swept away as stubble; 
but the valley was .so narrow that the 
army of the l''gyptians escapcfl to the 
bills, while the host of the Ethiopians 
perished. 

But the pavilion of Abdallah, that 
stood on the crown of the island, the 
flood reached not with its first over- 
whelming rush ; and therefore he and 
his chief men and women, and Ada, 
the daughter of Bela the Benjamite, 
were nut destroyed. But by the hour 
of noon the flood reached unto the 
pavilion, which caused the lernnaiU to 
take shelter m the trees, but the hands 
of the daughter of Bela were still 
bound, so that she could not climb ; 
but there were steps to a couch on the 
top of the pavilion, and to that place 
she retired alone and prayed. 

And Aperias the king of Egypt knew 
her afar off; and he rent Ins clothes, 
and wept. And he caused it to be 
piiTclaimed, that whoever would bring 
him the damsel of Israel alive should 
be made the next to the king, and have 
five fenced cities for Ins reward. But 
die princes onswifcd and said, “If 
our lord the king would give unto his 
servants all the citiea of the w orld, the 
thing cannot be done,” And the king 
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was greatly moved, and he said, Who 
knows but the God whom she serveth 
may send her relief ; for he is a great 
God, and niy father acknowledged him 
with his dying breath. Would to all 
tlie ruling powers of heaven and of 
earth that 1 knew him, that I might 
address a prayer to him in behalf of 
that beloved maiden 1” 

And the king turned bis face toward 
Jerusalem, and in the agony of his soul 
lie lifted up his hands and eyes, and 
cried, O thou great God, whom the 
lace of Israel worshippeth 1 If thou 
art above all gods and all kings, dis- 
play thy mighty power before this 
people, in rescuing an unoffending 
virgin of thy ])eople from immediate 
destruction : aF.d here [ make a vow, 
never more to worship or serve any 
other God but thee.” 

And when the king had ceased pray- 
ing, they turned their eyes, and behold 
two ships came on the flood, from the 
way of the desert ; and the host was 
struck dumb with astonishment. But 
the king opened his mouth with ec- 
stacy, and he said, Of a truth, that 
God of Israel is a mighty and a ter- 
rible God 1 and behold ! are not these 
two ships sent down from heaven at 
the request of me, his servant, for the 
relief of those that are ready to perish? 
For how could they arise from the 
breast of the desert?” And all the 
host shouted for joy. 

And the men took the two ships 
straight for the island, as if piloted by 
the liand of the Almighty; for they 
desired to moor their vessels to the 
trees for a space, lest they had over- 
taken the front of the flood. And, 
behold, there were men upon the trees, 
who called aloud for assistance. 

But the eye of the Benjamite soon 
discovered his forlorn child on the top 
of the tent, the canvass of which was 
floating on the waters, and the posts 
tottering with the current. And he 
took herih his arms, and said, “ How# 
is this, tty daughter ! and how hast 
thou cqn^ hither ? Tell me how it is 
with tliee: for if thou art polluted — 
which I dread— *1 will kiss tliee and 
cast thee into the river.” And she 
said, Save me, O my father ! for I 
am yet a virgin, as pure as when 1 sat 
on ray motlier*s l^nee in the land of 
Benjamin. But had not the God of 
our fathers preserved me in a special 
manner, T had been that whicfi my 
soul ^abliorreth.” And he took her 


in his arms, and kissed and com- 
forted her; and when he saw that her 
hands were bound, and heard her re- 
lation, then was bis wrath kindled 
against Abdallah. And he took him 
and all his chief men and concubines 
captive, and carried them over and 
put them into the hands of the King 
of Egypt. 

And when the king saw that it was 
Bela the Benjamite who had been the 
saviour of his own daughter, and be- 
held the wonderful things that he had 
done in opening up the flood-gates of 
their sacred river, he took him in his 
arms, and put a crown uu his head, 
and a chain of gold about his neck, 
and proclaimed him through the hosV 
as the preserver of the remnant of the 
land of Tilgy))t. 

And the king said, Bring me futlh 
Abdallah the sorcerer, and the destroyer 
of our land, that 1 may hew him in a 
thousand pieces.” And Bela said. 

Yet would [ preserve tlie traitor for 
greater indignity than this.” And the 
king hearkened to the words of Bela ; 
but his chief men and women he slew 
with the sword, and there was not one 
of all the mighty host of the Ethiopians 
returned to his own country, save the 
two captives that were left in the land. 

And on Bela the Benjamite the king 
conferred great honours and prefer- 
ments, and his daughter Ada he took 
to wife, and made her queen over all 
t!>e land of Egypt ; and Abdallah the 
Ethiopian did he prefer to be the chief 
of the eunuchs that waited upon her 
in her palace and m her chamber, for 
he came into favour with the king and 
with the queen. 

And the king built a temple in Tah- 
perus, and there did he and his family 
worship the God of Israel. lie never 
more bowed down to an idol, nor to 
the sun, the moon, nor the stars ; nei- 
ther to the river Nil us, nor to Apis, 
did he ever more bow down inwor< 
ship; but to the God of heaven only. 
And Abdallah v.orshipped with them. 

And the rest of the mighty acts of 
Aperias, how lie conquered the lands 
of tlie Phoenicians and of Palestine, 
and all about Antioch and how he 
warred with the king of the Chaldeans, 
whabbeneflta he conferred on the Jews, 
and how they fought for him against 
the Babylonians, until they were all 
cut off, behold they are written in the 
book of Hinaniel tlie scribe, the son 
of Meshul^m. of Gibeah. 
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JAMtS HOfilJ^Rj ESQ. ^ 

Here is Ilaui Baba in Englandi in the attitude of » Sre-wowhipper. Book to 
remarked, inWoeu^, that the posture in which Mr. Morier is here 
is that which is the especial favourite EnglisluxieD j and bur orientalfitt oas not 
been seduced from it by his sojourn in Iran. i. • r*if 

Wo agiw with the Qi^ari^erfy in thinking that Morttt is * out of sight the 
best novelist who now exercises hii powers of romenee-manulactuni^. it is 
idle for our friend Bulwer to be angry with the decision, or to pick holes m Uie 
texture of the sentences in which it is announced, fcr the fact is so, and the 
author of Fs/Aam, &c. &c., may sit down as eontenfed as his amiable diyosition 
will permit him. He may be well assured that Dcw«ici/j?, with h» fine and 
learned company, his peiit-maitre airs, "and all the rest of him, shews a to 
iijtiinale awpiaintance with the manners and literature of England, than the 
novels of Mr. Morier display of those of Persia. , , „ . . , 

• But, without minding liulwer, it is admitted, even by the Persians themselves, 
that th^' sketches of character, habits, thoughts, feeling of them countrymen, 
in Mr Morier’s novels, are perfection. As we are nothing rf not o™ca', we 
must say that wc think the first part of Haj[ji Baba, while he is 
East, is far superior in its details and concepUon to that part m winch the hero 
is brought into England. The burlesque mistaking of our customs by a & Wr 
IS bizarre and amusing at first-but it tires at last, and, besides, « has b^ 
often done before. Tbe author is far more at home when he is J™ 

Karili from which lie receives his strength is not his natuiri, but 1 ^ ad^trf 
mother. I c l lii'ii, therefore, give us constant new editions of the Pc^ 
the 'nannci of /Ks« l.jlus, but Ilajji. He will find materials enough to occujiy 

Inn. for the (0111 0’ldir of hi.s natural life. , .u- i.Lo kin, in 

Uf wuiuii’lv have it to himself to decide if our ske^ is not like biin in 
lin e, sty'e, -ni'k^sioii, imd atUtude. So fer, at l^t, m its execution goes, few 
are h. >l r .j.i.iifi. d to judge ; for, in addition to Mr. Moriws “fecr ^mpl^^ 
ments, ho IS li sketoli-drawer of tbe leiy first-rate skill. His " 

akenh-'s of.iln.ost all the remarkable persons of Im time, 
able iidolfv. Wc I101.0 that some fine day we shall have 

nidacH ii.ni to oi.on fns stores to onrinspection, with a privilege rftmn^rrin^ 

to ov., i.ac;< ; those among tliem which are suited for our gallery. We i*row ftw 
oiii a l.iiit, which we .ire sure the sagacity of our eastern friend will imme- 

* dniis life and adv.’nliiisn, we have not much to say that is not tolerably well 
liicvi. to the (aitilic alieadv. Like every body else who has wntten ““7 

-.f. h..,..rn r, lie has tokr.»% well exhibited his own in Ins novels, and ca^ 

wi* siipjKjM' lie :s much such a fellow an his own ® ^ ' 

he l.vrV in verj 8 oad siyln m Charles Street, Jlerkeley Square, Q 

iieoiilo of his class and order are accustomed to do, m a house “I®"** ” 

pretty tilings as that of our old friend Sam Rogers. He d<« not by my m^s 

resemble lu.s Miiiiometnn heroes in an Islamite abhorrence of wine, “ fe®* 

4 ect a most orthodox Christian ; nor has he my likeness 

tyrint eunncli of his Zohrab in cruel^ or my *** “ 

looking, o().,d- 1 inmourud Tory, now somewhat passed the 

nostra ni -,” but still fit for his work, md, if we are not mismfhrmed, veiy busy 

r,oli"Swe have «P P®'Tib*te 

fingers would not be able to master all its 

of a scribe ofispahm. We mus; therefore emtent 

occidental phrase, that he may live t thousand y^, aad that when he ^ at 
last’ he may be translated without delay to the Paradise of all true belierot^ 
IfwMchTfflre be any libraries at'all, bis novels he the standarf 
ptoture. 
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MASTERS ARD SERVANTS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "TIIE SCHOOLMASTER’S EXPERIENCE IN NEWOATE.’^ 

Mb. Editor* mastm and servants, as contrasted 


It is not vrithout some mis- 
givings that I send you these my re- 
marks on the conduct of Masters and 
Servants. When 1 first thought of 
writing on this subject, 1 was prompted 
solely by a wish to call the attention of 
the wealthy to the impositions practised 
on them, and to expose the abofiinable 
and dishonest collusion which subsists 
between the servants of the spenders 
of money and the tradespeople of this 
metropolis, which two classes have it 
radicated and«fixed in them, as a prin- 
ciple, that the monied customer is fair 
game for their plunder. I was soon, 
however, instructed by a fuller view of 
the subject, that the conduct of masters, 
as well as of servants, naturally fell 
under nay consideration ; and 1 found 
mysel Compelled to make such stric- 
tures on^e conduct of the former 
as I thou^t might appear to your high 
aristocratical mind heresy and treason. 
But you, Mr. Editor, have never been 
backward in exposing all kinds of 
abuse ; and my subject, although one 
touching the pockets of the aristocrats, 
contains no remarks appertaining to 
their political character. Moreover, 
what 1 should have to say regard- 
ing the moral effect of their conduct 
would be general ; and, as Shakespeare 
hath it,— 

'* Who can come in, and say I mean her. 

When such a one as she, such is her 
neighbour t 

Or what is he of basest function, 

That says, his bravery is not on my 
cost, 

(Thinking that I mean him,) but there- 
in suits 

Jlis folly to the mettle of my speech 1 

There then ; how, what then t Let 
me see wherein * 4 

My tongue hath wrong’d him : If it do 
him right. 

Then, he hath wrong’d himself : if be 
he free. 

Why then, my taxing like a wild 
goose flies, 

Unclaim’d of any min*” 

Time, without doubt, has ever con- 
tinuously worked Sin^bringing about 
mutations in society, as in the other 
works of nature. In this age, none 
pf hifl changes are more obvious than 
the relative position and conduct of 


with the days of Roger de Coverley 
and his attendants, when the fidelity 
of a servant was nurtured and swayed 
by the affections, more than by the 
hard money proposed to be realised 
by the service performed. Allow me, 
Mr. Editor, to record in your register 
of the passing events of the age, the 
result of thirty-five years’ observation of 
mine on this subject. Looking into 
society, in a moral point of view, no 
greater misfortune has befallen than 
the false value which has of late years 
been attached to money. ** Fly it,” 
saith St. Paul, as the root of all evil.” 
Virtue, talents, and even titles, hereto- 
fore so much honoured, are now value- 
less without money, or as they may be 
made the means of obtaining it. The 

g rate about the desire of mankind in 
le present day to acquire knowledge 
as knowledge, is all fallacious. The 
menials who stand intervallo between 
the highest and lowest classes have 
noted the magic power of money in 
obtaining respect; and, by their mal- 
versations, some of them have not only 
trod hard upon the heels of their mas- 
ters, but, with the weight of the black 
ofl, come lump on their feet, and have 
> brought ruin on their houses. Hun- 
dreds of instances might be named 
by me in the history of the younger 
branches of families within these last 
thirty years, wherein the servants have 
grown rich, whilst their masters have 
been left in debt, and without a shil- 
ling of property to liquidate the claims 
against them, — many becoming exiles 
to countries where gold, all-corrupting 

g old,, has not yet quite destroyed the 
umanities of out nature. I do not 
mean to say, that, in the instances of 
young men f^lishly squatidcring their 
fortunes, the servants are responsible 
or accountable for the same ; but this 
I will affirm, that in eveiy case of an 
extravagant and thoughtless master, 
where much money is to be paid away 
before ruin comes down on him, 
the servant is sure to grow rich. 
Mow the expensive habits of the master, 
abstractedly considered, can have no- 
thing to do with increasing the ser- 
vant’s wages or emoluments, otherwise 
than the accumulation of exuviae, which 
can hardly be supposed in a short 
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tune to amount to a fortune. Yet there 
are some thousands ofmenwhomay, 
every morning in fine weather, be 
pointed out, perambulating the differ* 
ent walks round London, who luLVe ob-' 
tained independencies during a short 
residence with some of our thoughtless 
sprigs of nobility ; and this has beat 
done by colluding with the tradesmen 
of the town. When a thoughtless, 
brainless, headlong, vanity-struck fop 
comes out, hating from 50,0001. to 
100,000/. to spetra in ready money, 
the servant gives the cue, knowing, 
from his master’s habits and disposi- 
tion, that it must be spent. TTie 
tradesman says, ** Bring as much of it 
to my shop as you can; you (to the 
servant) sliall go halves.*^ And this, 
be it remembered, is not a particular 
understanding with a tailor or a boot- 
maker only ; but with every tradesman 
he allows, ^ring his reign over his 
master, to approach his person; be- 
sides introducing many others to sup- 
ply imaginary wants and articles of 
fancy, for which ho exacts a bonus 
generally equal to 20 per cent, if they 
be of such a nature as to cany more an 
ideal value than an intrinsic one. The 
arche of this disease of extravagance, 
which is so prevalent among our young 
nobility, most frequently seizes them at 
college ; and there, too, they generally 
go through the anabasis : the fashion- 
able atmosphere of Ixmdon brings on 
the acme, when the disease rages with 
great furor ; after the money is spent, 
and the patient retires to the continent 
for a few years, then dyspepsy super- 
venes, succeeded by the paracme or the 
disease. Although the tradespeople of 
London have them in the most favour- 
able state of the malady to make money 
of them, yet the university dealers have 
not a bad method of treating them in 
the incipient stage. When a freshman 
arrives at college, if he be known to 
have money, or likely to possess it, 
he will find out in twelve noun that , 
he has a score wants which he never 
before was aware of. The various 
tradesmen flock to his rooms, or hook 
him into their shops through a decoy- 
duck already deeply in their debt; 
here he is informed of all his personal 
deficiencies, and what is needful for him 
to possess, in order to be like the other 
sons oi Akna Mater. Subserviency 
and flattery do all the business' of 
cheating at Oxford; and 1 suppose ^ 
Cambrmge the same. What a pity it is 


university students are brought up to 
sfippose themselves superior to their 
fellow men I Instructed as Uiey are to 
exact and expect, from all whom they 
deem beneath them iabirth and proper- 
ty, gTMt deference, they are exposed to 
every imposition ; besides which, such 
a mode of education ministers fo and 
pampers a morbid taste for unmerited 
adulimon, generating in their minds a 
fidse notion of their clwn worth, whilst 
it exposes them to the arts of men 
with ngt a tithe of their advantages 
in other respects as to education; 
but who, because they practise cap- 
ping, succeed every day in transferring 
the properW of others into their own 
pockets. I&metimes a genius in their 
own class of the iUte starts up, who is 
not less fatal to tlie possessor of pro- 
perty than the servant and tradesman 
combined. These choice spirits of the 
parties at the university nave it all 
their own way; whatever qualities they 
pronounce go^ or bad, instanter ^ 
come itossessed of those adjective pro- 
perties; there is no disputing their 
dicta. These knowing ones carry 
about the rich noodles to the different 
shops where they themselves are in 
debt and cannot pay ; and thus, by 
recommendation and introduction of 
pigeons, obtain further credit on the 
tr^esman’s books. They also con- 
trive to ride free of expense, by select- 
ing horses possessed of the best quali- 
ties for their friends to purchase ; be- 
sides, to boot, putting an occasional 
50/.-note into their own pockets. But 
I fear 1 am wandering from the point, 
so will give one instance of '^college 
dues and heavy impositions,” and re- 
turn to my subject. The son of an 
Irish duke, whilst at Oxford, ran up 
an account with a fruiterer; it was of 
about three years' growth. The debtor 
bad not been remarkable for his pul^ 
lie liberality or private expenditure; 
yet, when the young man’s bills were 
taken .into consideration, and called in, 
the fruiterer appeared with one eleven 
hundred pounds long. It was dis- 
puted, ana ultimately submitted to the 
arbitration of four persons, of which I 
was one. It appeared that th^ . col- 
legian had, when at Oxford, daring 
the terms associate with five or six 
other fellow-stu^tf ; and it was their 
custom to meet together at each other’s 
rooms eveiy dav after dinner, to take 
their wine ahd dessert, in rejpitar rota- 
tion ; so ttntt it fell on each individual 
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about once in eveiy week. Occasion- 
ally tea or co&e would be had. When 
the party were at the rooms of the 
duke^s son, which, as said before, was 
about once a-week, a small dessert was 
obtained from the fruiterer, as also tea 
and coffee in the evening, for the party ; 
and out of this practice, Ibr three years 
(only during terms, be It remembered), 
this tradesman had the modesty to 
make out a bill for eleven hundred 
ounds. It was finally adjusted for 
ve hundred. ^ - 

There was no servant in thie case, 
unless the scout of the college may be 
deemed one. But I do not think there 
is much collusion between the Oxford 
tradesmen and servwts. It is in Lon- 
don where this astern of robbery is 
most practised. The, students go ip 
the universities so very young and 
thoughtless, that the shopkeepers want 
no auxiliaries in fleecing diem. The 
title here told of the fruiterer is but 
one specinAen of the general charges 
made at oor places of learning, wMn 
an opportunity is afforded them, by, 
defennent of payment for any length 
of time. I have alluded to this merely 
to shew how early in life our nobility 
expose themselves by imprudence to 
imposition, and, by the temptations 
they hold out, vitiate the principles of 
their domestics and the public. The 
radical evil lies in their education. 
They are taught all kinds of knowledae 
but useful luiowledge: they may be 
said to cany gold about with them, 
but are eveiy day in want of ready 
chanTO. They stufly ^ political and 
moru law, and ure taught to contemn 
the menu peuph^ the really useful 
members of society, to lord it over 
their fellow-men', to consi^r the world 
as created only for tWv uses. lu 
youth they are allowed the gratifica- 
tion of eveiy wish, and are prema- 
turely dubhM full-grown gentlemea, 
4md furnished with all the"' li|>purte- 
naacee to assume the chaial^ of 
muihood .before they arrive 'at a state 
of adoleseeney. Tim early yean are 
passed in atudyiug Ay and obsiriete 
tongues, whibt those wift wMsm they 
have to cppe in .studyitw 

men, and being tauglttjlll •'em of 
obtaining moA^; they an egijy t^ 
to be obsequious, ^UfTplay a Qunning 
part — to get money in any way, sp as 
to 'avoid the gallows. £fitering the 
WjM so diflRBrently qualified £r it, 
no wonder, when there is 0 fortune to. 


be spent in a few yearsi lhat ihe menial 
so often suooeeds in laying a heavy 
duty 00 it as it passes through his 
hands. Those who have a wish to be 
informed of the number of servants 
made ritdi by roguery of tradesmen 
and the fblly of masters, have only to 
sojourn for a few afternoons to the 

louses in the suburb^ of the ^etre- 
polis, in almost every one of which 
will ’be seen four or five of these oha- 
raothrs, drinking their grog, boasting 
of their independence, and in their 
cups repeating the many-times-told 
tales of tne scenes they have witnessed 
in high life ; and often with bitter ridi- 
onle amusing their social friends with 
the foibles of the great, and the various 
acts they have had recourse to in servi- 
tude to enrioh themselves ; concluding 
with, I don’t care who knows it ; 1 
have done the trick, and uow laugh at 
the follies of those who mink them- 
selves wise meaning their former 
masters. I myself possess but little 
knowledge of what is called the mat 
folks ; but when I am in want of in- 
formation respecting the history or 
character of a puticular family, instead 
of consulting Uebretfi Peerage^ 1 in- 
variably sojourn to one of these tavern 
parlours, take my cigar, and make 
myself at home with the company — 
then mention in some way the name 
of the Duke of — , or my Lord of 
— ' — , fee. fee. ; and immediately a half 
doxen welMressed men start on a col- 
loquial race of the family genealogy, 
froor the first young lord, down to the 
last marriage of the beautiful grand- 
daughter into the femily of the Duke 

of , including all their lives, chor 

reefers, and behaviour -^always dwell- 
ing with marked emphasis and length- 
ening their tale on those members of 
the flimily who have been remarkable 
for their gmt goodness or rascality. 
TbCfee are the epithets they commonly 
use whilst scanning the merits of our 
proud aristohacy. The quality of good- 
oa^ as they use the term, is applied 
tp die extravagant and thoughtless, 
suffer themselves to be 
.pgeoned; and there have been in- 
iihuickNi-'Of servants having met with so 

ae to ha^done (made their 

fortnrito) in from two to four years. 
By me rascals, they mean the masters 
Wwo are' femed for their meanness, 
add iHu) are stingy and niggardly, to 
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a degree of deteitation; tiuit if, ia. 
wfaofe eervioe thc^ can barelv beei^ 
plied with fyod wad olotbcfi wimeoiiiity 
wages, and no vails. . , 

Those Blasters and, mistreasea who 
conduct their estabHabmenti ob a stfndjF 
and moderately -ecoDDminBl qratern, 
they say but little about. Whra aer* 
vants are in such situations* thejr confab 
plain that it is one in which nothing qan 
be done, and that they must take the 
first opportunily to translate themseWes 
into one where they may .at least-soon 
become rich enough to take a' public* 
house, or embark in some shop dr tiade. 
These objects every liveiy servant, mom 
os less, in the metropolis, bas nbw in 
piosp^ before him ; and ^ foe betcer 
attainment of whitfo th^ generally 
enter into a compact with, a fonialc 
servant of the same, family, that they 
shall mutually strive, to accomplish, this 
acquirement of means for this objecj^ 
and then mfrry. This may be const* 
dered an honourable ambition, piOr 
vided the means of attaining their 
views are honest, and of which no 
roaster or mistress can reasonably com* 
plain. It is natural, however, fiw every 
one to inquire how the large body of 
retired servants, many ,of lyhcHn have 
acquired fortunes in short peiiods .ctf 
servitude, have done it — the numbjir 
of which for exceeds the belief of those 
whose avocations, or want of observa* 
tion, have not led them to think on 
the subject. These men, as said before, 
having no place in society, resort to 
public parlours, where their arrogance 
is insufferable ; as they possess means, 
and are out of danger of want, they 
assume airs of consequence perfe^ 
disgusting, and I consider th^ do* a 
great injury to society; they are idieri, 
and am constantly iterating loote, tales 
of debaufhery in which tlm^heve 
paiticipated in common witn*'tl^r 
employers; and repeating the tu^ 
by which they enriched thmnselvepu 
They are a bMy of igaomm feeiogl^ 
whose whole time is spent ip corpdiit* 
ing the morals of tUr i^lbwdMl/*. 
Society owes this class lesa'ihamai^ 
other, never having derived the Jewit- 
benefit fiom them ; if wnaaeepeBali^ 
Dodsley, who turned out ap emiutfo, 
author, although he eommipded bis 
career in life at a livery, servant. 
was an automath, and bed the^gc^ 
sense never to be adiamed o£avaw;iig 
his former condition; as a ftdotS 
which, when in oompai^ mb. Sr. 


iohnaoB and otliers of the IMeratT, and 
the pampof Z>artmeof>befiS mtatioqed, 
he (Dodsley) said, I ktiew'bHa well; 
I was^once bis liveiygemnf/' 

In the btm^p^ of a neted, an- 
mnty firm^ which peebirsii few 
years since, wett ^ nfeeb of the 
proofe ofdalm utitljW fne commission 
were by the* sermts of our nobility. 
It is pt^w too gdnemlly kimwn, and hut 
little mom raguires to be said,vto shew 
the world diet them once celebrated 
tenders of money derived Ml theiir 
means* of supplying the extravagant 
young men of this townwith the im- 
mense sume they ware once wont fo 
do, whollyfioin servanfe, who, throu^ 
the agen^ of these mep, contrived > to 
lend their own mesten, moo^ at the 
eBPTbitani rate of lO or 15 percent, in 
the form of amioity. Several clerks, 
under the management of one of the 
finn (Mr. were, during bis 

reign, wholly empl^ed in traversing 
the town to collect money from ser- 
vantf, and in paying them half-yearly 
annuities^as they became due« ft had 
at one period arrived at such a point, 
that it was thought there was scaroely 
a fomily of semsats ip Londm who did 
not contribute to this money-lenditig 
fiiiid. . Wh^ one of their masters 
was known to - be in want of ready 
eash, it was' their practice to club their 
money, and make up the sum, and 
then, through these benevolent agents, 
or tMesmen, tend their piasters their 
own hank again, at the moderate rate 
cf t2k w cen^ the average annuity 
expeoted. Judaism, hold up your 
Head, and be not ashamed I You nave 
ever been accused of usury; but vour 
opponenti loH those who foster tnem, 
and then Jeqd> the loser his own, at a 
rate not^teiB fiivourabla than you, ,who 
luppiy naHa faciloiigingrlo yourselves. 

The Mlowiag case will shikingly 
•faiew the iufiuence oftnoney over pnrt- 
aiM. The servaitt 'of a genflleman 
ante 'ipn tfMWiigh' a|^teige foriune in a 
dkort tiara, laft^him when his master’s ^ 
raaapslteaaipaalkaitened. . ^the pay^ 
jpianLofa^ar^ipam of money hejmned 
a uraraaraibHause in city. The 
feraicsalii,,4ffl)^fidi diieoverad that 
fSs'hed hiia Imbbad,^ and -publicly de- 
Mteed that jthe. man W ^Mlted off 
dyiqabetly lOIgM A 

Af years subsMuendy,* dm master 
eama teio aoondeiabte West India 
prateity £ wto it was communfeated 
Jo iiirai me Ankara waste go' 
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city and appoint the iiouse in wliich his porter’s hand five pounds, for the pur- 
fbrmer servant was a partner agents to pose of being allowed to enter the 
liis property. bouse and steal fifteen pounds worth 

A very few years since, the Duke of of property, it could not, morally 
F— one morning called one of his speaking, be a -greater crime than pay- 
footmen into his study, and told him ing percentage to the servants without 
he was appointed steward to his estate ; the purchasers knowledg^. ' 

and another day addressed a letter to Tne custom, however, is rooted, and 
him, superscribed — Esq., infonil- mischievous to society in many other 
ing him he hdij procured for him a- wa 3 r 8 . A young tradesman, who open- 
demi-sinecure situation under govern- ed a shop about eighteen months since 
ment, worth 500/. per anu\im* Is in a genteel neighlmurhood, told me a 
there not something in all this ^more few days ago, that when he commenced 
than meets the eye ? Simil^ cases business, being determined to sell at a 
might be written, till the most patient moderate profit, be fixed his prices 
would be weari^ of reading them, ve^ low, which prevented his oflering 
Ihe times must be out of joint. bribes to servants. On this principle he 

Let us nov{ inquire by tvhat means hoped to succeed ; but, aimr eighteen 
these men, as menials, acquire their months’ experience, he was compelled 
money, and how it is that their masters to alter his system, and fall into 
suffer themselves to be so robbed, the practice of his neighbours, or he 
The whole is done by colluding witli must soon have shut up shop ^ for 
tradespeople, who nve the servants want of trade. It is surprising to 
large per centages S>r bringing their' what lengths servants will go to accom- 
masters’ custom to their shops, and for plish their purposes, and what pains 
allowing them to charge in proportion some tradesmen take to conciliate their 
on the articles consumed in the fiimi- favours. One man, a fishmonger in 
lies. This practice in London has the immediate vicinity of Cavendish 
arrived to an extent which calls loudly Square, to my knowledge, for fifieeu 
for interference on many considerations, years kept open bouse for gentlemen’s 

First, as it is a direct robbery, on both servants : jsvery day during that period, 
sides, of the traders and' the servants, on the mornings, parties ohhem might 
tending to a vitiation of the mind and be seen crowding nis parlour, in wliich 
principles. Secondly, as the acquire- was an ample table, garnished with a 
ment of money so speedily is incom- round of beef and a Yorksh^e ham ; 
patible with the nature and office of and to give a better gusto to the same, 
servitude, it unfits them for their XXX was supplied them in unli- 
dutics, and makes those who are in mited quantities. Still farther to allure 
situations where the same opportuni- and please both male and female ser- 
ties are not afforded them, dissatisfied vanls, this liberal fishmonger twice or 
and restless in their masters’ employ, thrice a-week, during the winter sea- 
Ihirdly, it is pnfair towards the honest sons, provided music for a dance in 
and just tradesman, ,who now finds the evening, which was open to all 
great difficulty in danyiug on his busi- who could out to enjoy it. Here 
ness without falling mto the practice 1 have known fat housekeepers, and 
of bribing stewards, butlers, house- other servants, to dance the merry 
keepers, valets, and servants in general, round the night through, keeping it up 
Fourthly, as it is nothing but an in- long after the fishmonger had started 
direct robbei^ on the prJebaseKS of for Billingsgate market. Bear in mind, 
goods; and it is the duty of govern- reac^r, t&t this is no fiction, and that 
mefit tQ^t a stop to the crinie — for it is but one instance out of many, in 
no\hin|f£5lse can it {le denominated, one gud the same streets, throughout 
1 haife'heaid tni4MQAn declare they the parishes of St. George’s, St. James’s, 
would mihergiTlr,tfim^8emnt'five'^ « utd, Mary*-le-bone. The fish- 
cent than othenUfiek^ The reason of mbb^r X.aUude to, had, during the 
this is, that when thej fibfi it answer fifteen jpean, many hard struggles to 
their purpose to give the seirant five beep hw. credit good and his trade 
percent on the gcndfifiKiii^t at tfanir afloat, in consequence of his great 
shops, it operates as a bribe to allpw eSp^iture, being obliged to pay the 
to put on ten per cent on tbe piper for alt the dancing, refreshments, 
wd. If a man were to go to etc.' fce. He did, however, eventually 
a>j|||ettUinitanVh^^ and put into the succeed, and is now a man ofeonsi- 
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derable property^ made entirely through 
the agency, and by the bribery, of ser- 
vants, vrhose masters in the end sitf- 
fered, either by under-weight ox over- 
chains. 

Tliis mode -of obtaining business mili- 
tates against the purchmr and the &ir 
trader, as will appear from the follow- 
ing story. This same fishmonger was 
very desirous of , obtaining the custom 
of a certain wealthy man, wlio was a 
great eater of fish, and who gave very 
splendid dinners, and was considered 
a very good judge of it ; which induced 
others to purchase at the same shop as 
he did. Such a valuable customer was 
npt to be lost without a struggle ibr it, 
and the battle was commencedh An- 
other fishmonger in the neighbourhood 
had got in (as the phrase is) ; How was 
he to be got out? was the question. 
The fishmonger sent the best of fish, 
and charged very fair prices ; and the 
nobleman was very well pleased with 
the mode in which he was served, and 
was even known to be strongly pre- 
judiced in favour of the t» fishmonger. 
** NU despcrandunif^ said the out &h- 
monger ; ** I have got the cook on my 
side ; he is my iipimate friend ; he and 
1 have come to an unders^nding 
the in fishmonger shall be out in a very 
fow weeks which prediction was ful- 
filled as truly as tne foretelling and 
coming of the last comet.. The cook 
commen^d his operations by finding 
fault with turbot, salmon, cod, and 
john dory ; but it would not dO. The 
nobleman was one of those rara aves 
in our nobility who trusted to his own 
judgment; and was even more than 
once known to have ordered his coat 
without consulting bis valet on the 
colour. The cook now boils, but 
spoils all the fish; and was at one 
crisis of the warfare well-nigh receiving 
his full weight of chastisement, by be- 
ing discharged for bad cookery, At^ 
length an expedient was hit on which 
succeeded. It was concerted that the 
out fishmonger should be apprised 
eveiy day what fish was ordered of the " 
in fishmonger for the family,, and that 
he should send in the sauna sort of fish 
and quantity, but of an inferiorqjaality j 
not stinking fidi, but a second-rale fish, ' 
which they knew would not please the 
nobleman. This was cooked, and sub- 
stituted for the good fish, and made fo 
appear at table as the same sent in by 
foe regular fishmonger. The nobleman, , 
not suspecting the trick, at length 


yielded the victory to the cook and 
his confederate, who of course was 
recoAmended to serve the femily, as 
being the first fishmonger in Christen- 
dom; and he now declares (hat he 
owes all hiS;;.'fortune to this circum- 
stan^i as it led to the formation Of 
one the 'finest connexions in his 
trade, > ^ ' 

In lelating tBu anecdote, I am aware 
that it is known to hundreds in the 

« of SI. Mary-le-bone ; and' it is 
It very reason 1 have selected it 
ibr insertion, in preference to others of 
a like nature, as lUnstratu’e of the col- 
lusion of servants and tradesmen. If 
any of 'my readers doubts its authen- 
ticity, I request of him to go, at his 
wliest convenience, iifto any of the 
respectable tavern parlours in the im- 
mediate' vicinity of Cavendish Square, 
and if he does not meet with the 
individual himself in the act of telling 
this, or some similar tale, he has 
only to name it to the company, and 
I will answer for its being confirmed ; 
for it so happens that the fishmonger 
is DOW grown old and rich, garrulous 
and sau^, and goes about to* these 
places, boasting of his own tricks, and 
those of servants of his acquaintance. 
Wealth, however, of course makes him 
influential; even his customers, the 
great jpeo^e, knowing this, now re- 
spect him; as a proof of which, 
through their influence with the mar 
gistrates, he obtained a license for a 
relation of his to a liquor-shop, well 
known from the peculiar circumstance 
of the same being discussed before foe 
magistrates at Ifow Street, where it 
was stated by counsel that foe license 
was illegal, inasmuch as that part of 
the subscribing m^strates were un- 
conscious, when signing it, to what 
document (bey were affixing their 
name., 

1 4»o, in my own experience, point 
out four hundred wealthy tradesmen 
who have made fortunes entirely by 
their collusion with servants. One, a 

superannuated hosier in. * Street, 

has so fer succeeded in obtaining a 
conneidmi in this way, that he is 
become .a kind of agent between the 
masteis and servants for obtaining 
situations. The latter, knon^ing foe 
confidence whi^hi^ placed in him by 
the fom^, wbeMney want to obtain 
a good ^situationi adopt the only mode 
open tq procure ii, namely^ offer libe- 
rally for it; and 1 have knoiln as 
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much as one hundred pounds given brewer of which hereafter should serve 

for the said hosier’s recommendation, the toily. The butler, boiler, soon 

A character was also, in , many dses, put an end, to all rivalry, by calling 

added, fur the money,— such was the on friend and explaining, that good 

confidence some families had in him* quality and cott of beer was not the 

If his nephew would give the world way to obtain tfie custom, but a cer- 

the memoirs of his uncle’s life, no tain per centage to be allowed to him 

other work would he needed to.expose on the bilb when pai4* Never mind 

the tricks between tradesmen and ser- the beer — I’ll make that go down; 

vants. The career of a brusb-mker» only don’t let it be too bad.” •rHe said, 

in the vicinity of .St. Jamre’s Square, My lord is mean, but I’ll match him.” 
would answer the same purpose. Nine -My friend tells me, that to his know- 
out often of the nobility, should 'they ledge this butler, besides the regular 

read, muat.ftcl the fbree of dae^ allu- qmolameuts of his place, made 500 /. 

sions, ftom ibe connexion diey hate per annum through the medium of 

had with them. The premium given taxation on the bills of the family, 

by the servants ibr their situations is which ^posts were preriously pi-o- 

perhaps the only infbWnation they re- vided for in the charge on the articles, 

ceive through diis paper. or in some other more unfair way. 

In ecclMiastioal preferment, simo- ^ Tlie negligent^ of tlie upper classes 

niacal transactions are punished by the in managing their affairs has introduced 

law. «upe in vmilitar^ commls- a.system into socie^ which has tainted 
sions: inevery transaction, if any thinjg gll raujks. A 'relation of mine, a hay 

is done contrary to fhe[ regulations, it farmer, called with me in his chaise 

has its penalty. Of equal imponapee the other morning on a livery stable- 

are the general transactions of life ; keeper, and inquired of die head ostler 

and it is the duty of government to how it was that lately no orders for hay 

provide against every evil, and one had been received by him. The ostler 

greater cannot be pointed oh t, now said his hay was too dry; and if he 

unprovided for by the l^islatore, than would- make it wet, hf[ should have an 

there, not being a penal statute to order, and that the horses would then 

punish all dealers who conspire with cat it. By this he meant, that unless 

servants to rob their masters ; as also the farmer gave money to supply the 

those who, having 'obtained the .couff- ^bole of the stable-men ' with drink, 

deuce of a large number jbf families .of they would all find such fault with the 

rank, by bribeiy op thdr part now hay as would prevent their mditer pur- 

turn, that confidence into money, by chasing it;, on the contrary, if he came 

selling their' reconunendatioos to down handsomely, the horses should 
vants in want of situations. Wbatcan’ like ibe h^, and consequently their 
be .expected of a. man who gives fifty masfer wpuld be glad to buy it. Even 

or one hundred jpoonds for his place, ibe dljl women who are employed in 

but that lie' wiir,aB fi»l as possible occupying houses until they are let, 

reimburse himselr in any w, ay open to . qpw exact a sovereign from each trades- ^ 

him, however dilhdnest I One',mftfaese . nian in the neighbourhood for her re-' 
men, who was 'boUei^to the jgte Eotd oommendation when the premises are 

L , residing neac Kingst^ gave Iqi .to ji family. All this is the effect 

for the rituationseveqty pQunds,;a^iah .ofexaCiipli among .tlm higher classes, 
he borrowed. As 'soon M so< for from having benefited the 

stalled , in office, %e vrorid lff their superlative manners and 

l^id in view vm the repaygjieptbf Ike eoeduqt, have ocoasioned much of the 
moniqjr. jMk monik after.hja ^came . « demotfR^^o ofsociety;and the laxity 
info the^Hp^. .pU the'j^olmn' m. of principli^, which so conspicuously 
his . exchwiged efo^tense the present age. 

othem;^'w;^m^f{ft^ , , A .jL-Slw .B^ncants of the present day arc 

friendTipf drineyrdlHM ' sd'of menr^ey are an 

bouihood; of 'h'bigN^m!^ ’ . vThey have their 

now sits by.ihe pwoee of reDd^out at the west end 

dote : Ibat am pnler ^ town, where- Absy learn from 

his Iqrddiip fiir a to be-' ..eODh other the names bd 3 characters 

from brewer , within ,,teo ^'of '111 .this fomilies in the kingdom. 

ftke house, foat die/best and :Thrqus^th6iB channels tkey keep up a 
‘at might be ascertained, tfie GommjD'AK^inn with eibb other, and 
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make reporCB of fiunlly fame* Heie 
they learn, when out of phoe, where to 
apply for employment, and see all the ' 
porties'wfao have ■been after a ■it«iati<^ 
and are told how they foiled in obtain- 
ing it; so that the next iq[>p]io^‘ 
frames his story and conduct aooording 
to the information he meivei. Hera 
the profits of situations are disevssedi 
the weak sides of fomiiy members di»^ 
seminated, and the best inodes talked 
over of taking advantage of every ^ 
portunity to benefit themselvea. To 
these places many tradespeople rmorti 
who are generally seen treating the ser- 
vants, and concerting measures !of Sn- 
jtroduction for themselves fomiiy 
business, on specific terms of mutual, 
profit. Nothing shorf of a law can 
lessen foe evil, — a law which should 
make it an act of felony for a trades- 
man to pay a servant in any way for 
his master's custom, either under foe 
cover of discount or bonus. If masters 
have no regard for their own money, 
let the government consjcler, that for 
every act of collusive dishonesty, by 
which barriers of principle are broken 
down, and vitiation ofmen areefibc^, 
that they are responsible, liaving the 
means placed in their hands of kjpply- 
ing correctives to these evils. This is 
the more necessary, as servants, gene- 
rally speaking, will never^be, as to 
their moral condition, on a piir with 
the mechanic. Some suppose that, as 
they reside with the great, they are in 
the way of improvement : the contraiy 
is the fact ; and it is no libel on them 
to say, they are the most profligate 
and deceitful cheats in foe metropdis. 
It is lamentable to reflect, that much 
of fois is owing to their masters. In 
our aristocracy there is a great defi- 
ciency of the motel duties.,, 'When 
the underlings m their mastera’ cham- 
bers full of knights and S(]|uiteS|- doc- 
tors, dices, and hoise-racing scov# 
drels, who have bean known (o^inake . 
their money in a way for which epuie 
have suffered on foe scaffold; how,^fl 
they be otherwise than vicidui 1 ;Tbisie 
is no example of principle oc.^iiduet 
held out to foe.meDiala ofe^ liobilfty. 
Th^ do not patronise the {tebeteteng/^ 
which honour bafo over infoinn>#ad^< 
virtue' over vice. The^ comiptiag ‘ in- 
fluence a short residence in seme of 
our noblemen's fomilies Kes on aee- 
vants is well knontu to, all puMca^, 
and others ip any way connected pfob • 
metropblitaii servants. There Is noaet 


bf as p lipdy; so' addicted 
tojambling. When iu all their 
leisure hours are spent ut'omda- FM- 
vate rbobST are provided for them at 
ceriBin 'public-hmises, foe proprietors 
of which flhd it answer foeir paqpoee 
to BOQommodato iliem. When out qf a 
sitnation, mitwhote me is dissipaM 
^in drink teAd^ghmbling, .antiL they ate 
either eaOcAno fill another situation, 

/ or, tiy' wapt of means and by Joss ,of 
' character,' they are driven into crime. 

The body of Ldndon ofihndeii, every , 
yfiar^bave a IsEcm accession to their 
numbess flroiri foe loose gentlemen's 
servanui andgrooms, whose bad con- 
duct drives theip into deiperate circum- 
stances* A more. di|80lute body of 
men there is not in London, with 
foe major patt of this class the transi- 
tion from Mtertinism to crime' is ea^. 
When depravity .takes hold of their 
. mind, and eveiy' other resource foils 
them, they rei 6 K, as' soon as they can 
find the rnmnl, to enlist themselves in 
any gang that will receive them ; and 
. no set of men are more .glad to have 
theni than the burgjan. Their know- 
ledge of foe . interior of foe houses of 
their former masters^and their probable 
acquaintance with (male servants, not 
only recomtnendatbein to foe criminal 
pfti^,.bfit‘ is even' a strong ground of 
seduction. WhCn their dependence 
and- foe natura of their dfity is con- 
sidered, it is surprising so much de- 
pravity should be found in this class of 
persons; and we must conclude the 
mult lies with their employen* It it 
true they come pretty well pmared ' 
for the work of final corruption into 
their masters' hands. Most, of tlte 
serirants are drawn fiom the poorer 
‘Classte of menials; grooms, stable- 
men, bdpen, &c., whose parents bdhg 
'i;pdy,'apd finable tb employ tlteir 
bblldiuu'fi minds by education, they 
tiiich theiiii' under their Own tqpft, in 
'early lUe, all they loiow themselves, 
'wbt^is Itefitery and artful ' duplicity, 
'wvih ctmnibgffess of conduct as (on- 
- iMblSed with seteitude. Yet still much of 
.tbdr ebaraccer is formed in foe actual 
'Service of foe tiobility. 

•V Oarfoeffrst blush of foe question, 'ft 
^ wwidd befoofiglit thaStlteteMtaitiisOn 
tfaO'Cctoduct ofservants’WOttld be such 
as,fo opeitteeM^ check on their im- 
.teoteUiy *- It iTVwever,’ otherwise ; 
and foera ate.two causte'why it is to. 

. Jfbpt, fofi^:mipaiey. thay obtajjq ;foom 
'their 1lfoi|ar8j^ through the i&stnuoeii- 
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lality of the tradesmen, enables them to 
join loose company, and enjoy luxu- 
ries incompatible with their station in 
life. Secondly, the general conduct of 
our nobility is such as to demoralise 
mankind at large. No wonder then 
that those immediately within their in- 
fluence should be the first to exhibit 
signs of contaminatioot • 

Long before the sons* of our aristo- 
crats arrive to manhood, they com- 
mence horse-jockeying, and gambling 
of every description ; and so little 
does principle enter into their pufeuits, 
that he is considered to possess most 
qnalifications'for the diaiacter of a true 
gentleman whose conduct approxi- 
mates nearest tq that of a black-leg. 

Tliere is one great man now in the 
haut tottf whose mother, a duchess, en- 
gaged black-legs and ^mblers of all 
descriptions, not only to teach her son 
all the then known gjames of the town, ' 
but to instruct him in every trick con- 
nected with each and every swindling 
practice. Ibere is also a man of high 
station who has run through a large 
fortune in notorious dissipation and 
debauchery. He has, however, a son, • 
who, on attaining his age, will come 
into a large and splendid property. 
This son is, in his own fethers house, 
accommodated in any way in many 
indulgences. His passions have b^ 
come precociously violent, and every 
art is employed to debase his mjna< 
The father hopes, by such means, to 
make the son's fortune available to his 
own illicit and profligate wants. 

If we divest ourselves of prejudice, 
and throw away the pernicious influ- 
ences of wealth, and lay the question 
bare' and open, to. feee and manly dis- 
cussion, it wiU at pace lie evident, 
that society, in its attopCS to assimi- 
late and form its manners and conduct 
on the basis of aristocratical life, has 
lost, rather than gained jiny veal bene- 
Ibey^have never vjmbsafed us 
one ftvotov tove taxation' in the state, 
and oorflqiuoii in .society. l)o''tbey 
support4m;p^^ axld honestdeaU 
ings ini mir am Uansii^nsf^'Diii 
they toer iiim iheticb 

rogue? 

virtue of excfuding the' dbeislhig vfm 
bier or the horae-iacing swindw' nom 
their society? No ji^m^iindatM of 
.all their patronage am countenance is ' 
..Weahh, however surfeptitiouily or on-' 
ebtained. Their example is bod ; 
•add it cannot be otherwise 'than Hiat' 


those who are in their way will be 
pollnted, and render evil for evil. 

I sat down for no< other purpose 
than to call the attention of the legisla- 
ture to the neferious practices of ser- 
vants towards their masters, but liave 
been irresistibly led to take a view of 
both sides of 'the question ; and will 
now glve- my readers an instance of a 
'master colluding with his servant to 
rob tradesmen. 

The late Lord J e, who was 

killed in the neighbourhood of Vienna, 
by an accident, when at Oxford en- 
gaged a master to teach him drawing; 
for tuition, drawing-box, and other ma- 
teriab, aii^ill was presented to hisr 
lordship by die artist, when he said, 
“ Give the bill, sir, to my servant ; I 
never pay bills myself." The creditor 
urged, that a servant could not possibly 
be competent to judge of the con'cc&- 
ness of nis charges. His lordship re- 
joined, that he would not get his money 
through any other channel. Some 
days subsequently to this conversa- 
tion, the servant came to discha^e the 
account, insisting, at the same time, on 
a deduction of ten per cent, saying 
that it was an understanding between 
himself and his master, that he should 
demand that sum from all with whom 
they dealt ; and that, in consequence, 
his master paid him no wages. This 
sapient lord could not see, that in such 
an arrangement, he was paying his ser- 
vant treble wages. Bnt what are we 
to think of the honesty of a man who 
could condescend to adopt such a 
mode of engaging a servant? If 
there are many masters like my Lord 
J'*- - e , it cannot be a matter of sur- 
prise that there should be dishonest 
uhdertings.' That servants are dis- 
honest generally, and that, too, through 
the medium of tradernien, will not be 
deniM by any obseRer of the times, 
and tl^ events springing out of them. 

SinA nmkifig inquiries on this sub- 

e l^have had upwards of forty 
lek^iersoffomilies namod to me, 
who are 'bow living in comfortable 
independence, and who have realised 
the-meens ^ doing so, on yearly sti- 
pends offtorn 15f to 30f., in the coutk 
of nor very long Services. Mere saving 
and economy pwto, without 

some othcii' means of obtaining money, 
it iS' evident to alb could not have 
placed fliem above want for the rest of 
their lives; and no other means could 
he available to them but the receiving 
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of money on the articles consumed in 
the family; and, fiofa my infoimtion, 
I fw many pocket profia upon those 
articles which are not consumed, in the 
families where they hare the manage- 
ment of aflkirs ; by which I mean, 
that conspiracies are formed between 
servants and tlie suppliers of good$| to. 
charge for articles wnicb never were d^ 
liveied for the use of the toily. ' lOte 
the other hand, there are too many in- 
stances to record of very bad conduct 
on the part of masters and mistresses 
towards their domestics Mhere is one 
individual, the Earl of S ~h , whose 
history I have had an opportunity of 
Jcnowing for the last twei|^ mrs. 
This person, during tlpit period, has 
rarely ever kept a servant .more than 
two months, and was never yet known 
to give one a character ; and lie now 
declares he never will on any future 
occasion. The cruelty and injustice of 
such conduct needs only to be known 
to be universally condemned. Attheday 
of judgment, should all the poor fellows 
he has hurled into utter ruin appear 
against him, it will be a fearful airay of 
injuries on individuals to account for ; 
and he, too, up to the day of his ac- 
cession to the title, was a Christian 
minister of our Protestant chUcch I It 
is well known tluit there is a com- 
bination among the higher classes never 
to receive a servant without a charac- 
ter from their last place, although the 
applicant may be enabl^ to bring a 

e one from every service he has 
in before the last, and that last, 
too, one from which tliey know it is, 
from the custom of the family, im-p 
possible for the discharged servant to 
obtain it. 1 cannot see any remedy 
for this ; but it is, nevertlieleas, very 
wicked conduct- on the pait of.tiie 
master. The obduracy and want of 
consideration on tiie part ci some of 
our nobility is highly censurable. 

I, some ,time since, out of commi- 
serative feeling for a discharged butler, 
entered into a cbrreBpondence witii 
Lady M— ■ ^ e . The man had been in 
her family f^r seven years, and Jiad 
faithfully served her, which she- was ' 
ready to acknowledge, buf; oor onit oo- . 
casion was represented to her as having 
been somewhat, inebriated ; for this be' 
was dismissed, and altiiough known ' 
to her ladyship to be a sober man all 
through his long service, yet she could 
never, be prevailed on to, notice any 
application of his for a ehamter. He 


remained three years - out of employ, 
and, at length, being reduced Umi state 
of desperation, he committed suicide. 
Does Mr ladyship ever repeat the 
prayer-f- 

The mercy I to others shew, 
she^ m ‘ 

One more instance of meanness. .A 
senrscitofthcDuke ofN -- — \ folher 
and grandfather was left a legacy of 
iolk by each of them, for his good 
conduct whilst in their fomilies, but 
whieH was never paid. After the lapse 
of someyeari^ the servant, who had sub- 
sequently embarked in trade, through 
a series of unavoidable losses, failed 
when a gentleman, aq accountant in 
tiie city, who was told of the indivi- 
^ dual's claim, .wrote a letter to the Duke 
of — urging payment of the legacies. 
He replied, and gave as a reason for 
non-payment, that if he dischaiged this 
claim under his ancestors' bequests, 
that other legatees would come in with 
their demands, and with which he was 
not disposed to comply. A few months 
since, understanding that this person 
was now the only surviving legatee but 
one, and he having again met with 
heavy afflictions in bis domestic affoirs, 

1 took up the case, and addressed two 
letters to his grace. In the first 1 set 
forth the justness of his claim, and the 
unfortunate situation of the claimant; 
in the second, 1 placed the matter 
before him as one or charity, and offers 
ed him testimonies of the individual’s 
character and good reputation from all 
the respectable tradespeople resident in 
the ,8ame neighbourhood with him for 
years past. To neither of these appeals 
to his ffiaoe’s feelings have I had a i^ly. 
How oi^rent has been the conduct of 
another reaUy- noble duke, the Duke 
OfP-^— — 1 On the death of his parent, 
the clasps on the estate amounted to 
60,000r,' most . of which could not 
legally he enforced ; yet he promptly 
discharged the whole to the uttermost 
‘ farthing,- saying, tiie good fome and 
wUl of his fiither was as dear to him as 
bis own. In oooclusion, on this .per- 
sonas eajK and situation being made 
iroownby letter to the last^ncntio^ 
diike^ he. On return, of pos^ not only 
cqmmisreated his situation, ^ but en- 
ctosM a sol. i^eve his neoes- 

sitiesv' 

.‘These anecdotes are not mixed up 
with 'lay ' remarks on servtmis invidi- 
ously igahMt gMt people ; neither is 
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it attempted through them to ofler any 
excuse t for the shameful practices « 
servants and shopdealers* They are 
introduced as apologues; and gO to 
shew that, if we bring all- parties to 
judgment, none of them will appear 
with clean hands ; and that So long as 
the heads of families neglect the ma- 
nagement of their own establishiiients^ 
and set bad examples .bf immoiEidity, 
servants and odiers wiU>eThr be found 
to take advantage of them, ,,lf the man 
of fesbion will but seflect how nnuik Jie 
is led astmyrjind-thiowb h» 
by the temptations .to open'd caopay in 
this metropolis, he will at least see the 
necessity m exerdsiBg more discretion 
in the management t^tliose wbom the 
circumstances of society place'for a time 
under his protection Ibo unjust stew* 
ard is decouRced ; and ^Scripture further 
saith, It is hard fmr the rich ^msm to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven alid 
" From him to whom much is given, 
much is expected.’* One of the great- 
est errors m the internal arrangement 
of large toilies, is the placing one 
man over all the rest, — a major-domo, 
or a iavouiite stewaiid or butler, who 
officiates as the same. In dll lar^ 
establishments, without a aupermteod-* 
ing power, idl would be coqAision. 

In manuffictoiies, there ere fbe ibro- 
inen to overlook in ^Ngimentt, uf 
soldim, there are the t^y^priUnate 
eommissicibd and non-^fiommi^oi^ 
officers to diceipUne the men ;-^bet*iQ 
both these easeh 'there aw certain regu- 
lations or law* for their guidaucp, .and ' 
svperion to in evejqr c^<ef 

supposed injuiy .^ oppression. Not 
so in laige TW si io/generai; 
ode nitn, a uod' wbo mesr . 

UsuaUyiianartffil am thmou^ ^ 
hypocrite, is oidy,acbwpd the honour . 
of approaching 

Through him ml the other senripisbTe ' 
engaged, and fell the bminess 

He ybi distMiig^ 

tbeMpmi^ often gs he' jptimttpi/ml 

Tbi 
wIk) 

practlndi;ffir 
iiimseif, 'Urn 
real friend of hi 
posubility stay 
the ^consequence 
ftmjBps now oftener 
DMifeier diau taverns thfeiT weUm or 
pMbUr>tiou8es their pot-bdpi. ' ifeig. 


service in one iasuly has ever been 
considered a proof of good eonduct on 
the part of we domes^ ; and among 
.thenmlves, the ftmuies who retain 
their servanfs' the loi^est have ever 
been esteemed tiie best serve. The 
gpod dd times, however, axe gone by. 
Our" gentry now think no more of 
engaging through their ffictotums a 
servant to wait at their tables, than 
a bricklayer does of hiring an Irish 
labourer to cany the bod for a few 
hours. Under this system, they are 
often out of place six months out of 
the twelve, and thus become depraved 
members of society, instead, as hereto- 
foro,.of steady ebamoters. 

, Aqotber ^le of tbeir looseness is 
traced to tbeic having so many cast-off 
clothes allowied them, through the in- 
cfeased ektxavagance of their raastem. 
As a proof of which, it is only neoes- 
sa^ to state the undeniable fact, that 
wiwin iliese last fifty years, the clothes* 

, shops udio dispose of the second-hand 
wearing apparel of our nobility have 
augmentea their numbers from three 
huTOied to ten thousand in this metro- 
poUi. Many valets make from 300/. 
to^dol. per annum, and in some few 
instances double these sums, out of 
their masters’ wardrobe and collusion 
with the tailors. When a man is 
extravagant, he is generally careless ; 
and it cannot be expected that a gentle- 
man, who is foolish enough to expend 
thousands a-year in merely clothing 
himself, will condescend to take any 
licceiirit of the items, so as to examine 
his '*biir .when it comes in. This all 
partiro connected with a spendthrift 
,4 doW. Mdny valets now walk into 
, tte ta^pr’s shop, and order their own 
mqffies" as often as they please, and 
i$m. 99 nnich.' nonchalance as their 
masters, and to .which the tailor makes 
no o^p^pd, ap long as the bills are 
paid, can, by lending himself 

tQ ohlu tbejnaster, through the valet, 
fttaaxgn'eeiitimience of laige and pro- 


'IKmld be reformed. Tlie 
iii,.W'by oppose trade and 
^1ne{» of m^eyl and if the 

;of 

TUjt^mnyWn Very eood hrgoment for 
UiOaa who sharo in the plunder ; but I 
- eiy eve^ dishimhat practice should be 
^pqjfoo on jpv^lic grinds, and that 
*db- pur, W^mers sbbuU also be the 
msaaTOily^ of the monds of the 
mnt^ pm which they preside; and 
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how can any people be moral wfieie 
every member of the state is in Ae 
daily commission of direct or indirect 
robbeiy ? The body of public depre- 
dators afe of such a character as that 
no law can deter frotn crime. ' The 
tradesman, on 4he contiaiy, is a 
coercible member of the oommnnity. 
Mike it only penal to collude wi& 
servants for gam, and the evil ceases 
that hour. Some menials may be 
found who would run any riw to 
defy the law, but tradesmen know 
better ; besides wluch, they would in 
fact be generally most benefited by the 
measure. Many that I have conversed 
with on the subject have gnat qualms 
of conscience on the mode in which 
they are doing business. When they 


dmt commenced, " their poverty, not 
their wilb, consented ;** and now' large 
ftmilies, heavy expenses, and want of 
moltttioa, prevents their exposition to 
the exorbk^ exactions or domestics. 
If they wish to do theipselves justice, 
let them call meetings and declare 
their feelhiga on the question, and 
prepace a potitSon to parliament, pray- 
mg dsr a legislative enactment to put a 
stop to this system, which mixes all 
ehiases up togeftheir An the commission 
qfer^. I have given the hint ; and 
I shfcld rqfoice to' sch Mr. HomeV 
language verified — 

each glance of thonght 
Deolaicni followed, as the thunderbolt 
Puisoea the flash t” * 


love’s VniLOSOPHT. 

Love explaineth in his looks 
Wisdom quickly understood; 

None can we peruse in books 

Hair so sweet and good 
And his eyes are living wells. 

Fraught with saptnies, charms, and spells. 

All his smiles appear as signs 
Full ofmeanings new and rare; 

On his brow a glmness shines, 

Never (bund elsewhete : 

And the cuils that round it play 
Seem a thousand things to say. 

Gods there were of olden time, 

Whom the trembling world adored. 
Through Arcadia’s sunny clime. 

Once so richly stored ; 

In those golden ages woen 

Men were gods, and gods were men. 

First the mighty Jove, who sway’d 
Heav’n and Cattli so long and well ; 
Neptune, whom the seas obey’d ; 

Pluto, King of H^l; 
Winged-footed Mercuby ; 

Pan, the sylvan deity. 

Mars, the warrior, 

Through thqair his dur of fire; 

Sweet Apollo, God of Song, 

Master of the lyre. 

Python-slayer, young qpd bold. 

Waves bis locks of oriapdd gold. 

Lusty Bacchus, flush’d with ^rine,^ 

" Ariadner calls ifi vain; m 
Shakes hit fliynus, wreath’d with vine; 

Shouts, and fhonte agtdn £ ‘ 

Then comes VutCASi’s dnmiy fltri^,' 

And a hundred more beside. 
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Zove*s Phihiopkf. 

But the gods ruled not alone 
O’er the temple and the grove ; 

On Olympia’s starry throne 

Sat the Queen of Jove ; — 
Poets say our aanre skies 
Stole their tints from Juno’s eyes. 

All that Athens* walls enshrined, 
Pallas with her spirit frai^t, 
When the monatchs of the mind 

' Satfg, Teheaned, and taught 
Truths, that were a frequent theme 
Through the grovas of Academe. 

Hebe, with the golden flask, 

Ever young, and .flresh, and warm, 
Pouring to tlm gods that ask 
• Nectar’s sparkling charm ; 

With the rose-leaf’s glowing streaks 
Blushing o’er her fedeless cheeks. 

Chaste Diana, she who trod 
Field and forest, far and near. 

While her nymphs, all lightly shod, 
Chased the flying deer ; 
Making all the welkin sound 
With the cheer of horn and hound. 

Flora — - man’s domestic hearth 
Owes to her its rosy hours. 

Since she girdled this fair earth 

With its robe of flowers, 
Jewell’d o’er with amber studs, 

Coral gems, and em’rald buds. 

Now with some melodious rhyme, 
Sweetly told in measured line, 
Worthy of the world’s glad forime. 

Let me bail ’' the Nine !” 

All thot ablest poets claim. 

From the tuneml MusRs came. 

Then the Geaces— heavenly group ! — 
Twined within each other’s arms ; 
Whose ikir heads ashamed they droop 
O’er their robeless charms : 
Where, witH dulep-enamour’d trance, 
Evej^eye hath fixed its glance. 

Lastly, VsNOs wakes my lays. 

Springing from the sea’s abyss, 
Cyeiosure of kUmn’s g^, 

' Ou^jet^human bliss: 

Her for vh6m ''ihe myrtle wtmihesj^ 

Song endutseinnd marble breathes* > 

Lov|^ui CyAerea’schild^ 

HC^some clmr and cloudless mom, 

. When the god of atuisliine smiled' 

Jt^fol he was bom: 

. Since those days so old and blest 
He hath ruled the human brifost. 
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Love't PkiUmphy. • 

Monarehs boast not Inlf the potrer 
He hath swajrtl fiom first to last; 
£v*iy day, and ev*iy hoiir^ 

'Tis iocreasioff 

O’er all hearts, bdth old and young, 
lie hath his enchantmenta flung. 

# 

He hath conquer'd er*iy shore 
Over all the wide world round ; * 
Brave ones be hath triumphsd o’er, 

Strong ones, he oath bound : 
Armies never vet have done 
All his single hand hath won. 

Yet his eyes are meek and mild, 

And his lodes are those of joy ; 

He is blit a laughing child—- 
But an idle boy: 

Tumbling human hearts about. 

For some sinless sport, no doubt. 

Fiv'ry thing that hath a voice, 

Motion, beauty, light, or worth. 
Dwelling of its own flee choice. 

East, west, south, or north, 
Underneath, around, above— 

AVhile it lives, it breathes of love. 

Stars will kiss the rippled streams ; 

Ocean doth embmee her isles ; 

Flow’rs that toy with amrous beams, ^ 
l4)ve their sunny smiles ; 

And the giant forest-trees 
Sigh to ev’iy gentle breese. 

All things earth and heaven give 
Selfish feelings will disown ; 

Nothing in the world can live 
For itself alone : 

This is Love’s Puix>osopby, — 
Knowledge worthy you or 1. 

Painters txy with skilful hand 
Beauty such as Love’s to trace ; 

Vainer schemes were never planned < 
"With so good a grace ; 

Coburs from the rainbow caught,* 

For his portrait must be brought. 

Sculptors try to fling a charm 
O^er the marble Vke his own ; 

Smiling looks, so fond and warm, 

' Nev^ dwelt in stone. 

Fools I ‘ they should his beauty mould 
From a mass of burning gold. 

Skill’d musicians, tocybave oft 
Strove^ to malm menjs goals rejoice%^ 
Breathing murmurs sw^et and soft, ' 
Worthy of his vpice: 

Dreamers they— that would expmss 
Things that Iweni only guess. 
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Love's Philosophy. 

Wbo can then such knowledge laiMl 
As to us a light might show, 

When we cannot comprehend 
All we wish to know) 

Who shall guide us as we walk ? 

Who shall teach us as we tailk ? 

Since the daedhl earth was youn^, 

A^d the sea bath laved the shore, 

Love hath toned the Poet’s tongue, 
Chaito^d the Poet’s lore ; 

He can with the world o6nfer«— < 

: He is Love’s ^n^retk I , 

Painting bdes before our view ; 

While the sculptor’s marble bust. 

In a dieting age or two ^ ^ 

Crumbles into dust ; 

And the sweetest melody 
Owns no immortality. 

But the Poet’s verse divine 
^Dwells on Thne’snneeasing wings; 
Human hearts have been its shrine, 

And to them it clings, 

In the present, and the past, 

And as long as timo shall last. 

He hath wondrous wisdom brought 
From hjs joy ftil musing hours ; ' 
Language full of truth and thought 
He hsuh found in flow’rs : 

And a myuc fills his dreams. 

Taught Jiim by the winds and streams. 

Clasp the Poet by the hand. 

Ye who would this knowledge leam 
Meanings sweet to understand — 

Thoughts that breathe and burn : 
Press him fondly to your bteast^ 

He will teach ye all the rest. 

He can ^tikst words re^iearse. 

Full of passion 4eep and free ; 

He can fiing aidond fals itotse 
^ Joys of land and sea: 

And from cloudless worlds cos bring , 
Ev’ry brightand stan^glhing. 

He can teao,h the bliss thatiioa 
Round ttta wum tipb rosy rim ; 

‘ He finds In sl^ 

, . For a mtiog hyihn : * 

>iiafleit(i wMr, 

. Flo^^ljpohifiwIfuiAftir, 

Songs shsU All the tMMb and Ay. 

Full of « Love’s Philoiophyl” 
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TOE TWO ftovirs •PAQEB OH TBS TOBBSTOWB; being an BBITAPII 
ON THE LATB BX& MHBI HACXIBTOSB. 


BY a fATEM eBAStroaE, bsb 

^ J 

KITE AS EPITAPH ON HI 1 C 8 CLP| BT tBI SAltB. 

VV E must not present the folioWiiif Bfftqaui apM mtioduetion : 

they form an epitaph on the WSit Jaimetf Mhckinimfo, and it misht he imagined 
that they were dictated bya somev^t fiendish spint on'*the part ^the l^atomst. 
To those who nay be tinder such an imt|ietHin»i« we recommend the apologetic 

P reface which he has prefixed fb hh repnhficatioh of the w eclogue of Jw, 
famine, and Slavghier , when dfiU J)b Ibnnd a ihost eloquent justification of 
practice of conaigi^ig our antagomats pohtical Ur liteaaiy to the devil. 

" At thehouseofagentleipait/’ Coleridge in prefoce, who by the 

principles and conespondmg vlfiaea ofU 4inceni Christian (fOnsecrates a culti- 
vated gemuSf and the fovoueabte accidents of birth, opulence, and splendid con- 
nexions, It was my good fortune to meet,, in a dinnerparty, wiih more men of 
celebrity in science or polite bterato, foan are commonly found collected lound 
the same table.’^ We nay remark, that ihe Amphiliyon so eloquently, and, we 
doubt not, so justly panegyrised by bis poUtioal guest, is Mr. Sotlie^-Ha gentle- 
man immortalised by lord Byron, under the fiattpnng Boirtguet of Botherby, in 
a stanza of Beppo, on wht^ no commentary u made tn ike new edtbon of Byron 
In the course of oonyersudion one of the partyffominddd a% illustrious poet then 
present fSir Walter, then Mr, Soottl of some Verses which he bad recited that 
morning, and which had appeared In a newspaper, undei the name of a War 
EckfgttCi in which Fue, Faminei apd Slaughter, were introduced as the speakers. 
Ihe gentleman so addressed raptied, that he was rgther surprised that none of 
us should have noticed or hoara of foe poem, as it had been, at the time, a good 
deal talked of iii Scotland* It niay be easily supposed that my foelmgs were at 
this moment not of foe most cofofo^ble kmo. Qf all present, one only knew or 
suspected me to he tlie author; a man who wotfd bdVeesMlilifoed himsdfin foe 
first rank of England’s livmc poets* it the genius of our countiy had not decr^ 
he should radier be the m>the first rank of itg jfoilosopners end scientific 
benefactors. It appeared to be file general wish to hear the lines.^’ 

Accordmgly, Mr. * « • * * [S^tO remfed thent; and thereupon a convei^ 
satioo ensued, such as might be expected ata boaM wfam the host was curiqus in 

The ohaiung pass a ge of thsrJj^tniew poem.” 


Sotheby, of course, as he oqgbt^ was Shqcbed with the atrocity of the verses; 
Scott, we suppose, hoighed In hm sleoufl thex^ W nlent; and Colendge, 
keeping his secret, home, ds uamdijondoriml^ Hq eottimeiM^ by admitting 
that their beuig omculated tO cell forth of such a man as 

Sotheby, was the wont foatuiu 0ir#hhp6e4lr; anafilir if the author senously 
wished what he bad thus 1 


the mood bf moA ^ocl 


humanity so monstrous* 
.that 


the attempt to palliafte an iq- 
But be proceeded to 
uces stieh ftmtaittm images, 
[hr whic1t.ft''ienous deshe to 



was not likely to coemstw^i 
realise them would piesu] 

illustrate the 

tame and mi 
or fontastic 

should ^ . 

waa,bet(Mlw.au4iteibta4wM8iof^(:,<|yMU*l**V<)<^<>rf<>niM«iuoir, aa 

iua tht i»» poet 

had as little notion ofymaal psftion opunm nqn blpiio, ^ ^ 

as Milton had* m thd gdm hfifi terrfil( flpalNbB (half person, half allegoiy) 
which he has plained at ^ 

VOI. VII. UOeXXXUlfl. ^ s 
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All this, and much more, said Coleridge; and then avoided himself the 
author of the poem. How Botherby drew busk from the abuse witli which he 
had covered it, is not mentioned in tne preface ; but we take it for ^nted that 
he looked uncommonly stupid under the infliction of the winding bout of 
Coleridgean oratoiy, 

•• In linked sweetneM long drawn out.*' •, 

' Agreeing in ttie view of the case thus taken by Coleridge, webave no scruple in 
publishing The Two ^uud Spaces on the Tombstone," though they do insinuate 
that a certain personage^ not to be named to ears polite, and his grandmother, 
had a strong lien upon Sir' James Mackintosh. Why the poet should have no 
love for the' knight, is easily explained- Sir James was an active jlildinburgli 
Reviewer, and among the thousand sins of the review, none is more prominent 
than its ceaseless^ abuse Cderijg^ which at times passed the bounds of literary 
hostility. Tbe review of his beautiful Chmtabel was a breach of the ordinary 
rules which bind gentlemen in society ; and Mr. Jeffery found it necessary to 
offer an apolo^ — and a most lame apology^-for the part he played in the trans- 
action. His BuJgraphia lAteraria^ his lay 'sermons, were equally the objects of 
malignant misrepresentation and personal abuse. What share Mackintosh had 
in this, we have no means of learning; bps Coleridge had many opportunities of 
ascertaininjg, if he thought it worth while. They had been newspaper men of 
about the same (leriod — Mackintosh writing Jacobinism in the Morning Ppst 
and Anti-Jacobinism in the Orackf while Coleridge was mysticising in the 
Friend; and, after ^ittle period, redeeming the ftoai the slough of treason, 
and erecting it in firm defiance of Buonaparte and all bis abettors. It is therefore 
highly probable,' that be knew that the personal sarcasms directed in the Edinburgh 
J^iew against his literaiy and political career were in some degree suggested by 
Mackintosh — and he has consigned him to the devil accordingly. But let no 
one believe that so true a poet nears rancour in his heart; in his own eloquent 
phraseology, let the reader ** feel and understand that these violent words are mere 
bubbles, flashes, and electrical apparitions, from the magic cauldron of a fervid and 
an ebulliant ftincy, constantly fuelled by an unexampled opulence of language." 
Now to the poem : — 

EPITAPH OH THE LATE SI& JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

BT SAHUBX. TAVLOa COLBRXDOB, ESQ. 

The devil beUcvcs the Lord will come, 

Stealing a march without beat of drum. 

About the same hour that he.came last. 

On a cold Christma*-day in a spowy blast. 

Till he bids the trump souqd, neither body nor soul stirs, 5 
For the dead men's heads nave dipt under tKeir bolsters. 

Oho 1 toother bard I 
In our chuxchyard 

Both, beds and bolsters aie soft and green, 

Save one alone, 10 

And that’s of stone. 

And under it lies a counsellor keen. 


V. !• Coleridge has^elwiys been vouarkdile, for his use of diabUrie. Id liis 
prefeoe already quoted 'he ebie|ree, that the ,r«dxgioQq;.ftttlingB of some readers 
might he eanoyea by making ■- Igdiexous use of fixe devil's name. He justifiea the 
pmctice to say^j *'1'SSIS no.seesen wbyTolnr vaperstitiona and absurd concep- 
tions, which demrm tito ppm flrfth of a CbrisdeaV^bould possess a greater immonity 
from ridicule than stosU dT witebes, or the fablea of Greeira or Rome. But there are 
'those who deem'it pn^ttfUSss end jrrevmnoe to edfi an ape ii.i ape, if it but weai a 
monk’s cowl on its uml/’ He adds, that be would tether reason with this weakness 
than offend it. As iKi hiqipen to think that reasoniiig with a weakness is in itself 
one of the ffreateat of wekkneeses, we have tio' serkple in giving the epitaph on 
JBir Jamea Idacluiilosb to the world. Is there any chance of our ebtuiaing fi»m any 
quarter Tbs. Jhvir* Tkoughu f We hope that there is.^ 
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Twiflild be a square stone if it were not so long, 

And ’tis edged round with iron, sharp, spearlike^ and strong. 

This fellow from Aberdeen hitlier did skip, 15 

With a waxy ikce and a blabber Kp, 

With a black tooth in front, to shew, in part^ 

What was the colour of his whole heart. 

This counsellor sweet, 

This Scotcbman.coihplefe — - 
The devil scotch him for a snaKOTr • 

I trust that be lies in his grave aviuke. * 

On the sixth of January, ^ 

When the ground 
'' All around ^ 

Is as white as snow, 

Or a Cheshire yeoman’s dairy, 

Brother!)^! oho! 

Believe it or no, 

On that stone tomb to you I’ll shew 
Two round spaces void of snow. 


25 


30 


I swear by thqjnt 


BigbL 

ofnur 


Of the darkness ofhight, 

I swear by the sleep of our forefathers’ souls, *** 

Tbat'in shape and in size they resembled dte holes 35 
In mansions not seen by the general eye 
Of that right ancient fomily. 

On tliose two places void of snow 
Tliere sate in the night, for an hour or so 
Before sunrise and after cockemw — 40 

Tie kicking his heels, she cursing her corns, 

All to the tune of** the wind in weir horns” — 

The devil and his grannam, 

With a snow-blast to fon ’em, 

Expecting and hoping |he trumpet to blow ; 45 

For they are cock-sure of the follow below.— S.T. C. 

[As we have published the above epitaph, we think we may as well add another 
by Coleridge upon himself. We are not sure that it has not been printed ; it may be 
already in type, but certainly not in so correct a sliape. It' is like Kubla KAan, a 
psychological curiosity, being composed, as that grand burst of verse was, during 
sleep. Coleridge was on a visit to Edinburgh — a good many years ago — and 
he awoke one morning repeating the following quatrain. Far may the time be 
distant before an epitaph in reality shall be need^for 

** That noticeable men with large grey eyes !'’l 
EPlTiTPH ON s. T. COLERIDGE, ESCT. 


BY HlMSBLr. 

Here lies poor Cole, quite dead, aod without seeming, 

Who died as he had always lived, ardeeamiug; 

Shot as with pistol by the naiit wil^. 

Alone and all unknown in Bdiiibro’ at gii inn. — S. T. C. 

V. 15. Somewhat persoDal,' but tta Jamea was an Aberdeen man. 

V. SS. Hia e& of January, as aU eaten of twelfth oake know, ia, the day of the 
Epiphany ; and it was a general belief in. the early ages thst our Saviour Would 
return " like a foief-fo the night,” jon the day he was first manifested. The devil 
was therefore suppoiOd to keep hidis^ prefared for the bfowiag of the final trumpet 
in that season. ' 

V. 35. The Rabelaiaiaa' reader win be nfoinded of the doom to which Faauige 
consigna the aoul of (he old poet Reaiihuign»biaV''for his hemfical'SBXcasmc on the 
monastic orders. j . . 
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contempora'ribs.'' 

FAOM tab VOTB-BOOX op 4 ABTIRCD BABRISTEJI. 

j • • ^ I 

( Continued from p, roh viL). 

LORD RRSXIHE.' 

iN^n^Ptinff to giveAtny stLOtdi of Widlace, or the more exquisitely solemn 
Lord Enlunes cbaiBOter, X aiti doubt- stMdity of Sir Thomas Davenport, 
ful of my own impartitdi^. 1 waip *00 usually brought his aiguroents 
attached, to him in his lifetime! by written at length in a little marble- 
numbesl^ ,act8 of persopal , kij^ness covered book^fiw which, even after long 
and atteikioUy tlie rmll^oti^ o^hi^ experience in his profession, he read and 
Mmory ftiithftilly recalls, and. which cited his cases. Baldwin, a Barrister 
I feel may influence my judgmenti of considerable standing, distinguished 
whilel'Wish to be but tot. - for avarice, and jealousy of every rising 

The chanteef which nis professional junior member of »he Bar, afl'ected to 
pursuits underwrat, and Leo's nUberat ridicule Enflune’s mode of preparing 
allusion to them, 1 have befti re bad his foments; saying, on one occa- 
occasion to motion l(nriui uugy 8idD,'with'a sneer, '‘that he w.shed 
, That his original destination Mr. would lend him his book.*' 
was a militaiy life vrts . will .under- Itw'ott]{d,d^^u no harm, Mr. Bald- 
stood; and tnat heTwas a lieutenant in win/' said jStwi}, 'Mansfield, in my 
th^ ll^als, and doing'duiy wifh^fais , heari^, to tt^e a leaf out of that 
regiment at Gibraltar, when he formed ^k, as you seem to want it.*' 
the resolution of coming to the Bar, a With the study of the classical au- 
military life affording too narrow a foors of his own country bis military 
sphere for talents such as, his to dis- duties did not inteifere; and it served 
play themselves. Attention to its du- to relieve the sameness of a lifo spent 
ties was wholly incompatible with the in a garrison. .There the works of the 
study which was necessary to qualify English poets were read, and commit- 
him for that Profession which no was ted to memory with the avidity of a 
about to adopt— the attainment of refined and well-foimed taste. He 
legal knowledge. To thiii his pursuit was a polite scholar, and uqtil his 
presented every things unfavourable, time, a dassioal. allusion or quotation 
and he was always conndei^ in West-, way rarefy found iis way into the 
minster HaU' as wanjmg in extent of Court. His addresses to a Jury were 
legal infotmattor ■ miisteTpieces of persuasion, elegant in 

He endeavottfed U> n^e up for lo8f> composijtion, chaste in language, and 
time by the fl&oil|t,ttnanMed applies-' deliver^ Vith unequalled feeling and 
tiom lie waiT'a pupil of Judge Buller,. ' animation. Little attention had before 
at that time the mosj^ 'eminejit special that tito been paid to the choice of 
pleader at the bar,bptheneVer^p^, languaip, er the use of those figures 
ti8edasaFleUerODhisownai»dhiit; .' ,Mich lecommend public speaking by 
nor did he ever profess any title . 4ipu;{xri|p|toy drlmppy 'application, 

character. For this waul ufjM«tal^ lurn of a sentence, 

information in bis prqfesstoir hollr- or'to Pj^iod, had never 

erer amply atoned, bV toi);(||dM^ l9Wr; ^e harsh tones 

and iaoour whidi hr" beilioWed/ob ' ajU 'd^ico^ant mode df ddivery of 
every questfoli which bqwgg^iiiiplqyf^ ; to leadeiii' at fhe Bar who preceded 
to argue/. His argUmenls oH (Wh|C!i^'.aiid Lee), formed a 

fined to ihe queSrio^ teferelhltiD^ strilijiBKCOnflfest to the polished dic- 
with the 

fimts, and dufii^|w gieaji; forage of '^rskine’il speeches. To 

painfol res(fo|eK dfid' idVh a ,Latitl.qiiot'*tion to a common 

great iDgendify jfo pedantic— a waste of 

dwery or th<^nkpnowev«(gcoul^ ty|^ d|jto dlD anli^ltered hearers, 

imf ^ to attract atotionr.eto.|hto to; .his, quotations 

Atowbo had hto nsed.lo me pnsfs 'wm drtiitit'.Mn l^gHsh authors of 
vinotftobiuto of accent of Sir Jaito .established reputation; fiom works 
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found in the hands of evei^ oiie> btit 
udiich taste add genius only know how 
to apply. Of thm he made a prodi- 
gal use : they seired to embelltsh his 
speeches, but he did not trust to them 
only, lie added 'to their being occa- 
sionally pressed into the service* the 
closest attention to that which is essen- 
tial to perfect eloquence, the best ctiosen 
words and phrases which' the English 
language could fuijpbh. and adbrd.* * 

Pure eloquence is not displayed iw 
having recourse to ihctitious omament. 
Erskine had not the ailbctatidti ofeoin^ 
ing new or calling obsolete words into 
use ; his language was figurative, but 
free from the meretricious ornament of 
perpetual metaphor. 

No man of his day, and, I lUay add, 
no one whom 1 have since heard, could 
hold competition with Erskine. as an 
eloquent speaker at the Ear, with the 
exception orGarrow* Mr. Baron 
Garrow, lie was a, fornddable rival to 
Erskine ; but their powers bore no re- 
semblance to each other, either in the 
exercise or extent of them* Garrow's 
address to the Jury was more forcible, 
but fell far short of Erskine’s in per- 
suasion and effect. Tlie comments of 
Garrow on persons hr tmnsactions were 
keen to excess; ofUm such as to be- 
come offensive to the Jury, who put 
themselves into the situation of the 
witness, who appeared to them to be 
treated with unwarranted severity. 
This is a voiy wrong condusion, to 
which the Jury too often come: igno- 
rant of the real character of tlje wit- 
ness, and uninformed pf facts commu- 
nicated to the Counsel, they judge only 


from an imperfect view of the case, 
and bestow censure on hfta where 
praise is due- 

Both of these very' superior teen, 
hovtever, atmined their, otge^ Iqr dif- 
ferent means, Hie ol^t: 
etamuintion is to elicit fim. aiiEfH^ 
willingvor ftdver^whneas, ihets which 
he wtjjbeB ttMtbhold, and » anxious 
In iUs respeht the difibr- 
enot wmr'striking. 'Emkine's mode of 
exananation gave ab alarm to the wit- 
nessr=;4te did not deal, in menaces, and 
fulminate threats of tlie plloiy for per- 
jury — a course which utoow too fre- 
quently adopted. He obtained a con- 
fession from aim by management, which 
his able antagonist wrung firom him by 
breaking him upon tlio wheel. 

In t& subtlety of putting his ques- 
tions to a witness under examination, 
and acuteness in turning the answer to 
his advantage, Erskine was decidedly 
excelled by Garrow. The latter was, 
in that respect, without a competitor. 

I have often heard him say to a wit- 
ness, You know a particular fact, 
and wish to conceal it : t put you on 
your guard ; III get it out of you.” 
He never failed to do -so. He began 
by asking the witness some question, 
which seemed to have ho immediate 
connexion with the fact he wanted to 
get At; and to which, for that reason, 
Uie witness gave an unpremeditated 
repl)[. With an astonishing acuteness 
of mind, by a course of questions, the 
bearing of which on the general one 
the witness did not see at the mo- 
ment, hb ‘ formed from his answers a 
connecred chain of facts, by which he 


* But to give a classical quotation fra s a Latin author to the^court, or to an 
educated Audience, constitutes one of die greatest ornaments of public speaking. 
It is, at the same time, productive of th i most powerful effect, lu^tfae owe of 
Mostyn v, Vatrigas, reported in Mr. Cowp ir’s Reports, in which, on a motion to 
arrest the Judgment on a verdict obtdinef by a native of Minorca against General 
Mostyn, the governor, for false imprisoni lent and oppression ; who can road the 
conclusion of Peckiam’s' speech without fe( ing Ae appropriate beauty of his quota- 
tion from Juvenal, vrhen he tells the court, should General Mostyn succeed, and (he 
■ - l^tahessid. 


tion from Juvenal, when he tells the court, 
injured plaintiff be left without. redress, wel 

Hw d^natt 
t 'Jndido* 


— at tu victriz proTjnna ploraB.”<^— dhL i.m0. 

lualled by the quotatbm fobm Honioe,'made^y Lord L^ndfaurst. 

I, bofora the Jlonskom^S, oa-t]m (Jueetfs trial. ' After pro- 


Tbis could only be equalled by thequotatbm fobm Hotaoe.'mede^ 
then Solicitor-geneiBl, before the Eonskom^S, on-tim (}uem 
nouncing one of umipt finked arghmemtjs paid ^jjsidM 
delivered at the bar of thsl^iSoose, cotumenma wWi pdfrerfiunmi] 
abroad, and her attempts tA'snstigate the milris' people, eiq 
of insurrection in the country, he Coniduded Irith this hsppy quotl 

** Regipn dmnentesminas i 

Fumis et impariof[arabat.'*--^HoR. libJ 


I tnel. After pro- 
les of -oretory ever 
rgy on her conduct 
1 kindle the flames 
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at last arrived at the truth. This sin- 
gular faculty was conceded to him 
the whole of the Bar; and even Sir 
Vicaiy Gibbs, when Attomey-Genenl, 
who made no lowly estimate of hra 
own talents, owned its superiority. 

Ganrow’s address to the Jury was 
marked with equal pouter and penpi- 
cuity of statement. His deliveiy was 
fluent without effort; and his language 
of the purest selection. In the use.of 
his words*^ be was fastidious ; in tW 
which forms one of the graces oCgood 
speaking, never to use the same word 
twice in the same sentence ; if he hap- 
pened to do so* he recalled it instantly, 
and substituted a synonymous one in 
its stead, ms speeches, however, 
wanted the foaciful allusions of £rs- 
kine, which take hold of the imagi- 
nation and rivet the attention of his' 
hearers, and the affecting appeals to 
ieeling, which never foil to reach the 
heart. ' 

Here 1 stop, begging the forgiveness 
of the learned Baron for the free use 
which I have made of his name. In 
doing so 1 have departed from my ori- 
ginal intention, and the course which 
1 intended to have followed — to ab- 
stain from the mention of any living 
character. In this instance only have 
,1 done it. I wished to dedicate these 
pages only to a faithful and unbiasNd 
detail of the characters and circum- 
stances connected with them — ^ my 
learned' contemporaries who were then 
no more, and. who, when I write, ai« 
equally insensible of my censure or of 
my praise. The name of Lord Erskine 
involuntarily brought witlr it that of 
Baron Garrow to the recollection of 
one so often associated with them in! 
business at the Bar, and who had so 
often fought under the banners of both.' 
It is the only excuse which 1 have to. 
offer, that the comparison served 
illustrate the character of one^ without, 
detracting from' his with whom I bavej 
madejt. ^ ^ 

Toibim a correclf judgment, of die- 
effect of ErskjiD^'s emuence, 
test by which ,tt Ifa .be tried isfdief 
extent to whi^*i!l;Jpm3^d theamounlf 
of damages in ac^ns in) 

which he ohtainef vgidicts. The ioi 
quiiy as to this hay djg^ecnfoied to 
eases only in wUSnfae cdmplatiffiir 
party bad recoup to that mode # 
%ts$pmg rodiesJfor personal injuria. 
Among these, m most afflicting Is 
that of a<^ltery^ Its injuries are sfbt 
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confined to the mflicdon of individual 
sorrow; it brings dmn disgrace on 
the hiDocen't ofnpring of a guilty mo- 
ther, and rends esuMer the dearest 
bonds which hold SMety together. In 
his addresses to^thejf ly in dim Action, 
Erskine possessed tn resistless power 
of enlisting their pamons.by appeals 
to their hearts : the viceipt of the high- 
est damages could bring no consolation 
to the plaintiff, but the paying of dieni . 
might bring down/ punishment and 
ruin on the defendant. It was on this 
subject all the eneigies of his nature 
werebent^ and thejexercise of all his 
talents were bestowed. The verdicts 
which by such me^s he succeeded in 
gaining, exceeded iii amount any which 
had evef gone befoqe, or of which con- 
ception could have oeen formed or ex- 
pectation ventured |to anticipate. In 
the case of Parslov v. Sykes the jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff, with 
10,000/. damages. 

Much pf his' su( in this respect 
he owed to the ;:t produced by 
the happy quotatu is with which his 
speeches abound! He introduced 

into them passages from .the bc»t and 
most popular autho s, which he applied 
with exquisite tosU and singular feli- 
city. These he ga e to the Jury in 
language the most affecting, and in 
tones of the strouTOSt feeling and 
deepest sensibility. le communicated 
his own feelings to lis hearefo by the 
impassioned manne of delivery, and 
produced a kind of electrifying effect 
over die whole Coui 

In one of these ci ses (I do not now 
recollect whether was Parslow v. 
Bykes, which T hi e already men- 
tioned, or Dunnage i Sir Thos. Turton 
rather think if vas in the latter), 
the effect of bis add ess to the jury is 
. still fresh in my mei oiy. Describing 
the state cff mind o , a husband, who, 
fondly attached to . its wife, su^ects 
her fidelity, he paihted the diflerent 
workings of hfe soul n the most aflect- 
hig colours, apd ini the most pathetic 
language— the agon es of suspense — 
the feverlh irritatpn of unrelieved 
doubt*— the stitinle^ of the wounded 
spirit, ira to a fact ^whicb, while the 
mart wished to dU^lieve, his mind 
fold biin was but tcb true. The jury 
followed hilB with fixed att^tion, and 
foe audience with dwp solicitude for 
foe verdict. He efoeV the statement 
.with Othello’s words from Shakespeare, 
which so well 'applied fo his case: 
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*' But, oh ! Khat uned miimtes UMH 
hq o’er 

Who douhtg^ SkYM, luapeets, hut 
itron|ply loyo “* 

This was pronoinaj^d whh a con^der- 
able 4 ^egm of p^hos. con- 

tinued Uie doau« it advocatei ** when 
suspicion is reali I into certainty^ and 
his disbononr ju placed beyond the 
reach of doubt, ‘ u^ir assumes her 
dominion over tl afflicted niim<; and 
well might he ilaim, from the saine 
page— 

— it pleased Heaven 
To try me withramtit»n---had he raised 
All hinds of aomsjMd shames on my bare 
he^. 

Steep’d me in poveky to the veiy lips— 
Given to captivity ik and my hopes,— 

I should have fonndim some place of my 
soul I 

A drop of patience^ iButnow— ” < 

He stopped, and tht effect was visible 
in every eye in the ciuit. The language 
of Shaiceapeare, evir true to nature, 
never i^ls to make iii way to the heart. 
No one knew how Ungive it that direc- 
tion willi more trati and effect than 
Erskinc. 

1 think it is Mohtaigne or Sterne 
who defines gravity to be a myste- 
rious carriage of the 1 ody, to cover the 
defects of the mind.” I agree so (hr in 
the truth of the defin Lion, as to assert 
that, in the course >f my observation 
through life, I never i iet a solemn man 
who was not a dune », nor an import^ 
antly grave man who was not a block- 
head. But to exten t it to every de- 
scription of gravity Vs unjust* The 
converse of the denn tion 1 hold to he 

« true ; and 1 is certainly add, 
1 never met man of talents 
who feared to unbe into cbeerfiil- 
ness, relax ialfi mi and relish and 
enjoyajoke.^ This rimed a leading 
feature in Erskine’s iracter ; but to 
whose name I will ad that of another, 
whose learning as a I 'Or, whose up- 
rightness as a judged whose virtues 
in private, were onl joalled by the 
love of bis country, , id his inflexible 
attachment to its coos' itution. 1 speak 
of Jjxd Eldon. Athhe time when 
Erskine^had. reached! the top of, his 
J’rofession, a^'possei^ .an extent 
business which woulA^ave weighed 
down a common ndw, he wns uni- 
formly lively and pl^ml in convi^ 
tion, invariably cheeimlMdunc^iiig- 
ly entertaining. 1 neve^yaw him gihve, 


but with a constat flew of animal spi- 
rits he enliv^ed; Hose who surrounded 
Ium,hrithwhi'm8i( klcdnceits, and jokes 
on whht was pa sing. Dmwn from 
thisflmd)hiS'^ d'etprfS were of daily 
creation. 1 kd i full riiate of them, 
as my place in C art was directly at his 
back^ Lamb, oi Oray’s Inn, sat next 
to me. In fhe c^une of conversion, 
Efskjoe observed lohFmuch confidence 
in Slaking was adquiied from habit 
and frequent emd ioyment. ** I protest 
I don’t find it Hjl said Lamb; ** for 
though 1 have ben ji good many years 
at the Bar, and mve had a good share 
of business* 1 doii\ find my confidence 
increased ; indeed! ra^er the contrary.” 

" Why,” says Erlkine, “it is nothing 
wonderful that i.Lemb thoidd grow 
ti^epuky In tnst way he amused 
himself, and fhosn Who^rnt near him 
in Court, with sqmbs in verse and in 
prose, all partaking of that pleasant j 
spirit which helongra to him. They 
were full of wit, but tliey were some- 
times too broad, pf this description 
were his lines on he pig who was 
tanght to point, and^ which, with some 
Others, I nave, Lbe' ive, by me. 

He was fond ofii^ulging in a Joke 
at the expense of a itness, but not in 
any way to offend c affect his charac- 
ter, unless he was so instructed. A 
witness was put ihto the box, who 
travelled to get ordin for tlie plaintiff’s 
house in London, ^is description of 
persons go indiscriminately by the name 
of riders and travelp >, but they most 
•flhet the latter le. Erskine got 
sijp to crosB-examinh him : You a>e, 
iur, 1 understand, rider?*’— “ A tra- 
ivellhr, sir,” was the leply. ‘ “ Pray, sir,” 
says Erskine, “are 4ou addicted to that 
failing usually impmed to travellers?” 

If he was induck to make a per- 
sonal observation oh a witness, he di- 
vested it of asperity^ giving it in the 
dress of a joke, iqa cause at Guild- 
hall, hroii^t to iver the value of a;l 
quantity m .wfaalel; ie, a witness was ' 
(^led of most im| 'trable stupidity. 
There ate two jdc iptions of wbal^ 
bone, of difoeni lue, the long and • 
the (hick. The def ' ice was, that the 
plaintiff had delivc ~ that ^fnferior 
quality, and yet chs |ed it at this price * 
ofthe best. •Wto t vritnessvissput 
into the bow, Eiftiiie, " imCounsel 
for (he defendant, tr; to prove his * 
case by his eviden His stupidity 
bajkd every attempt made to pri^ 
vail on him to’do so : ' confounded 
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thick whalebone Wiltf long in auch a 
manner, that Erskinema forced to givo 
it up. Why, man,'’' aaya he, ** you 
dpnxseem to roe to ifiow.the difference 
between what is thi» and what is Jong. 
Now, I’ll tell you tie difference ; You > 
are a- thick-headed plow, and you are 
not a long-headed ' “ . 

In an action OD.i[^polkwofjesuiance, 
the case turned tk; tthe foat of whether 
the ahip insur s in safety 6n a 
certain day, when spolicy was,effect- 
ed, or not. . Tha bm.of the shipewas 
called by Erakiqe ftt 'tlfo' Defendant* 
He was asfced, ~~~ efbef on the dily in 
question the sbipl plnot met with very 
foul weather, aqd is in jeopardy? 
The witness repeat thff'trords in 
jeopardy,’* in a mans r which radently 
shewed that he d: not underatand 
tliero- As it was ai i^mportant fact for 
his client, Erskme every attempt 
to ^t an answer, lit the witness re-- 
mained silent. At last, impatient of 
Ilia dulnesi, ' Pil y, , air,” says he, 

« are you thinking n what part of the 
world is the Port c ; Jeopardy ? Per- 
haps you would wis \ for a map to find 
it out?”^ 1 really.li dieve that he was 
not mistaken in hfa lohjecture of what 
was passing in the witness's head* 

These ludiqmuq observations were 
not confined^- to ; iie witnesses ; his 
clients had their sqve when any thing 
whimsical came \ him, and which . 
he embellished ' crotchets of 'his 
own invention. 

It is singular, bi it fe matter effect, 
that there ate per9|teb who have a pas- 
sion for being at Tiw, and contrive to . 
be never out of it, flf this description 
was a Mr. Bolt, wharfinger ou the 
Thames. In the pause-paper of the: 
sittings after evei^ Term, Bolt’s name 
regularly api^ either os a plaintiff 
or a deronaant. i a cause at Guild- 
hall, Mingay'Was kkunsel againethims- 
and spoke of hi: in veiy.lianh terms 
for his dishonest id spipit. 

Enikiiie was Cou ;1 for hlfo : ** Geo- 
t1emenj’^8ays irolto the .Juiy^ ^the 
plaintiff’s Gounsd has taken 
warrantable liborjos with my diet’s 
goodnaiho. 'Hepak^Mqprssented bim 
as litigious and Ashohest: it iSrmdst 
unjust. lie is jp fT^ark^ly. of an 
opposite charaetd), tl\A h€ flbes by the 
, name ^ IfeVas fill 

injmutioib // > ■ 

• The (ollowinAne^dte Ji>f him is df 
the same stampji A Ms. Rippingham,' 
an old attori^j nom the east end or 
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the town, was a oli^t of Erskine’s 
and of mine. He m a worthy and 
old-fiishioned man, mtially attached 
to the style-of dtem ofm younger days, 
and retaining it onaKe ied, in despite of 
the ebanges of feshiowf modern times. 
His whole dress wu for that itason 

^ 06, but bia smg particolarly so. 

two huge i|de curls, and a 
queue or pigtail of m least the length 
of eighteen inohes {appended to it. 
Tina hung half wajs down Ripping- 
ham’s back, and ' " the subject of a 
constant joke by Erudne, with our old 
client; as^he sat ‘ i court before him. 
A Cause was tried jlLt Guildhall while 
RippiWgham was i [seated. The prin- 
cipal witness was ' very eminent sur- 
veyor near Gray’d Inn, a Mr. Wigg. 
His name was maiefh dwelt upon hy 
Bearcroft, in urgil the credit due to 
.him. When EisTuie got op for the 
defendant; /^^GeMlemen,” says ho, 
you have. had quite enough, I think, 
of the wig, and mtUbydiangs a tale 
says he, atlbe same time seizing 
Rippingham’s pimil close, to his poll, 
he o^ed it upriAt at the back of his 
head with ludiorAs effect. ' 

The most triling incident which 
could raise a laud never escaped him. 
He could not re»t4he opportunity of 
a joke whenever ft presents itself, nor 
let it pass, undi circumstances where 
it might have *en spared: it was 
sometimes too i icrous for the gravity 
of the jcaiise in lich he introduced it. 
la an action cnm. €on,y in which 
be Was fbr the plaintiff, the 

evidence in ^tion of damages 
was, that the I'aintiff’s wife was in- 
cumbly addici to the immoderate 
Useof spiritnooi ywors: that the de- 
fendant indu* in the same pro- 
pensity, and an .intiniacy was by 
thar means ^ .inthtCHenjoynaent of 
tbeit' oongshii 'tastes. " I admit,*’ 
says £nkin&/ is some proof of 
thi^.bmkig ul' affection between 
thena:” 

^•Theiev aneed< the fastidious eye 
may ffooice ovei as tiifliog, and they 
deserve no 'higT ^tle; but from such 
trifihig futtch the natural character 
si to iwis to be col- 
lecled. nc. giv^ as speci- 

mens, of bfi [t wit, as illustra- 
tfonsief'. temper and manners. 

IXMy^t Mat 'eio shew, that to the 
Sttperibr talm* which he possessed, 
he added a * ibyancy of mind, which 
could stoop to '"le and be playful in 
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the midsit of buflinsas. The influence 
which hie conduct ^ on the practice 
nr the Rin Prijtfto irt, was strondy felt 
by the Counset wh( belonged' toit. It 
produced that good temper and: feelings 
so that 00 '. hai& o peeyUh aheroation 
passed from one 1 1 tlie othe^« VVhen 
lie left the Court, fliing that was 
pleasant departed . fit4 him. ' 

The gravity of Lord. Kei^n^ was 
not proof against the U?iely. aalties of 
Erskine’s iiimna:i on. He was parti- 
cularly jpartiaf tojhimt and always 
heard him with af ittentkm maiked 
by kindness. ikine occasionally 

played on his ty, but whidi the 

Chief Justice al' took in good part. 
When any matter law was starts at 
a Trial, Lord K< on pricked up his 
ears, and prcpa 'his note-boolt to 
take down the , int with great for- 
mality. In an Ai lion for an assault, 
which was tried 1; ilbre him at OuitdU 
hall, the pLiintiiT, who was a man of 
great size and bedily power, kept a 
public-house of sc ne notoriety, called 
the Cock, at Tem >le Bar. It was a 
house much freq lented by country 
attorneys. A spru e little member of 
that profession can e one evening into 
the public room, b oted and spurred, 
as ir just coine off s journey. lie took 
his seat m a box, b it soon became so 
noisy and troublesc ne, that the other ' 
guests wished to hr re him turned out, 
and called on the laxi Uord (the plaintiff) 
to do so. He iiToached the little 
lawyer with great rurtesy, aDd gave 
him notice to quit j y himrniing him 
of the V, ishes of the i A. of the company, 
and of his intention J .cariy them into 
'•effect. The lawyer d| lUrred to the law 
of tiio landlord^ yn insisted .on his 
right to the possess^ m of his box, the 
.house being a public ine. He valiantly 
declared that a mideXibly deter- 
mined to defimd his ] ' i, unless 

evicted by force, thh same time 
assumed an attitude c ^jnllaht defiance. 
Thebridloidjactingu ider the autiiority 
of an habeas corjius c 'bis own is8uiD|f{;> 
without further, ceren oky took posses- 
sion of the p^on < fjhii puny anta- 
gonist, hy eating t le' IHtle man up 
in his arms, aqd bearii ghim in triumph 
towards the door. Tl e publican’s em^ 
brace, whid^ resemb ea thn.*friend|j|r 
hug of a bea& ^sed Jl\ thdrindignant 
energies of^the Jaw; eif$ and being 
furnished with' no wApon of defence 
eacaept his spurs, he sjirawled, kicked, 
and^utred so violcnt% that the knem ' 


and shins of the 
viiiich only his 
CQverad with bl< 
action was brou^ 
pfetidadthatthe''! 
tint assault" on Jip 
him in his arms i 
doors. 

. Etslrinqdefen^l 
the oosahat in the me 
and with amuipi i i 
the Jury, ijPiostii ct 1 
to eaery animal the 
defettpe; that hit 
of any sort tr 
thepuuntiff,< 
he had therelbr 
defence, 
manner of 1 
caused much _ 
and he was** 

To the law o 
he said he 
authority, froi i 
ing, and entitl ' 
Lord Kenyon, 
textbook or 
cited, took up 
self into the ati 
tile point. * 

Mr. Enlrine ?' 


bftiie Cock, to 
liaadhed, were 
fFdir that the 
I tW defendant 
Fliaii made the 
tibrcibly taking 
ninghlpaoutof 


The/ 


Hedhscribed 
hidicfons teiina, 
ivityappealed to 
[d not pointed out 
est means of its 
It had no weapon 
to the violence of 
jiUTS, and which 
ijfy used for self- 
turd which firskine’s 
ig it gave to the Case, 
^iter in the court, 
to stop it. 
>n the other side, 
ipjpqse a decisive 
of long stand- 
the highest credit. 

ling that some 
ir was going to be 
iis Ipen and put him- 
fer taking down 
what author!^, 
the Chi^f Justice.' 
** from GnlUver' jfhmls, my lord,” 
Wag the reply. le effiision of this 
speqimea of tiie dthos caused much 
lai^ter. 

' This anecdote ! wtainly open to 
the imputation of ling a piece of the 
dedpere non in but it was sug- 
gested by the whkjisical coiitrast in 
appearance of .the" plaintiff and the 
defendant, then the floor, which 
presented at the mojbent the burlesque 
representation of Giiliver. dandling in 
the arms of his Brobiignag friend. 

It has been a remai a frequently made, 
and not without justice, that the Mem- 
hen of the Bar, however distinguished 
th^y may be in. thair.Professioi}, when 
tb^get iqto Parliament uniformly dis- 
ap^int public expeetation. £wine 
Was a striking, proof of Jlhe tntifrwif it. 
Wfaun he iirst mfK to speak in thb 
House of Commons, he was received 
with marked attention, and expectation 
was. high in eveijr pitit .of the house. 
It was a total Mdre; 'Mr. Sifl: had 
pmpiue4ii^jafteI^o take notes of his 
speech, *and: haiSrieaaeti forward, as if 
to catch every wor|] which fellfromiun]. 
After listening to him. for a fepr ijen- 
tences, he flung jhe paper on which ^ 
he M prepared 4^ taxe 'nptes on the 
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floor; with that l 0 f(y Took of luper- 
citious contempt so peculiarly his own. 
Emkine was of the party opposed to 
him, and it was said to be a nae de 
euerre to lower the estimation in which 
. his talents were held. Whether that 
was the fact or not, cannot be known. 
Tt, however, had the efiect of extin- 
guishing all Erakine’s expectations of 
parliamentary eminence. When he 
subsequently rose in the House, that 
he spoke without effect : argued with- 
out contihciog: and was heard wMiout 
attention, iw the cunent report of the 
dayr- 

^loug^ his views in the House of 
Commons migh| be aspiring, his dis- 
appointment appeared to have had no 
on him. lie was the same man 
after, as he had been before it had 
taken place ; his pleasantry never for- 
sook him, nor an ^ning for a joke 
fiiiled to be hit. Coming out of the 
House of Commons, he was met by 
another Member going in, who asked 
Erskine who was spewing. Wynd- 
ham,” was the reply. What is he 
on T'’ His legs," says Enkine. 

As the commanding officer of a 
Volunteer corps, he was equally un- 
successful- In die year 1802, he was 
called witli one voice ,to the command 
of the Law Association, composed o{|jthe 
disbanded Lincoln's Inn and Temple 
corps, and of which I was a member. 
We had formed great expectations of 
him, from the general understanding 
that his first destination had been' a 
militaiy life. We greatly miscalculated 
his fitness for the command, with which 
we had invested him- He could not 
manoeuvre the Corps through the most 
simple movements; and in exercising 
the battalion, which consisted of six 
companies, he gave his orders from a 
card prepared for him by bis itujor, 
Major Reid. He tias a perfect tacti- 
cian, having been fo tnerly Adjutant to 
the Wiltshire militii . under' him we 
presented eometliinj of a military ap- 
pearance, and went through pna evo- 
lutions with tolerab e precisioh.fThe 
defbct of our diSGi][ line proceeded in 
great measure fkom foe incapacity of 
our subaltern office s and sogeants, 
who formed a misi ablh selection of 
ignorance and unfit me* This might 
be, expected, when tSe coittmifom^ 
were elective, and i le officers diosen 
fay heflot. ' they ^ ir^** eauvassed for 
by tickets han^ to the different 
members ai*?foi^ cpne to drill, like 


the mendicant cards fcf the 'candidates 
for little city oftos, qeliverad with an 
humble bow by flie« to the lively as 
they enter GuildliaUjp-sudi as " Mr. 
D-----) 'Candidate '.for the office of 
Ensign in the Law Association.’' By 
such means commissipns were obtainecf, 
not by thoae who wm best acquainted 
with the duties whic| belonged to them, 
but by those who possessed the greatest 
number of private faends in the Corps. 
This was not calculated to form one 
with any pretensions to discipline. 
Sergeant Kite's fhotives for becc^ing 
a soldier, ambition and the desire of 
a halbert," seemM to liave seized 
every Member of pie Corps. The ap- 
pointment of Seirgeant, which is in 
the gift of the capiw of the company, 
was sought for wip urgent solicitation, 
and the. anxious tfiuence of personal 
interest'; — it wasl in many instances 
unworthily besto 'ed. In a fow in- 
stances, where thi! captain liappened 
to be a Barrister, le complimented or 
gained a client, b)| appointing him one 
of the sergeants ' his company. In 
this happy selectic n, figure and fitness 
were little regar led. The privates, 
in this struggle or the honour of a 
halbert, made n< allowance for their 
defects in persoist appearance, and 
the officers^ part 4lities wholly over- 
looked them. T le jovial fulness of a 
sergeant dwindle I .in many instances 
to the military r laguitude of a iifer, 
who* squeakea oi i the word of com- 
mand in the sono ous tone of a peniiy 
trumpetdk From.w number I must, 
however, ' except" w intimate and ex- 
cellent. Mend • Nffln, now no more, 
the* writer on the f'clor Laws, who was 
our sergeant-roaj( 

This martial a^lktion was almost 
universal. The teost ui^ualified were 
mpst loud to ^teplun if they thought 
that fheir merifo were overlooked ; 
and of foose tlto w^rc hot a few. 
Among foe numbeil of malcontents 
was a Mr. Alexander, an attorney, 
whm altitude n igbt perhaps reach to 
fpuf feet one. W len General Whetham 
came to revii^ l » in tie Temple Gar- 
dens, a guard if hoimur .was to be 
appointed to 'ftoeive mu at the gate, 
liie privktes who are u mount this 
guard are choten ftom among the 
foortest ifiett on duty,wd who, of 
course, shew wont in lare. Alexan- 
der’s pretensions to this mark ^ dis- 
tinction were therefore uiuuestioned, 
and be was ordered-to fonrepartof the 
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guard. .HVfBkii it iu deep dudgeon, 
as to be tato fioj the ranka, and to 
have thal ingloru i post ^assigoed to 
him, deeply ea bis pride, and 

he vented his d itisbction ip very 
warm terms. II forgot that nature 
had not been ki to him ip the gift 
of stature, yet ‘ highK his own 
pretensions to command, and ar* 
raigned the j loe of his officers, 
Quod suit mm, respondero fovorem 
speratum and in disgust re- 

tired from the 

Some of the lembers of the ^rps 
were unquesti ;ably animated with a 
true military S' rit. Among those, the 
most distingui led was Miles Wdker 
Hall, of the . . \ry bar. He went 
by tlie nickni le of the Hun^ given to 
him by Lord thurlow, from his singu- 
lar cast of countenance, as in face and 
figure he afforaed a fine representation 
of a native mNootka Sound. He was 
a lieutenanf and quarter-master, and 
wholly devoted himself to the attain- 
ment of thatlmilitary knowledge which 
became a c^missioned officer. To 
make himsell master of his new pro- 
fession, the science of military tactics, 
he studied tnem experimentally, by 
cutting his corks after dinner into 
pieces, fonninu them into platoons 
and companies^ so as to represent the 
movements of W battalion : this he 
called reducinm theory to practice, 
lie held strict oWdience to orders to 
be one of the n^t important duties 
of a soldier, whikh no circumstances 
warranted him to^uestion, or from 
which to withhold ftstant performance. 
This doctrine had mearly proved fhtal 
to him. Our parade was in the Inner 
Temple Gardens — the battalion were 
marching towards tee Thames — Hall 
was in advance — tile front rank had 
got upon the gravel walk, and Hall 
had reached the pampet-wall on the 
Thames. lie continura to march right 
forward, and bis nextBtep would have 
precipitated him intcl the mud, and 
probably have brokenlhis neck* He 
bad lifted Ids left leg, when one of the 
corps, observing his mger, mu for- 
ward, caught him*by\the coat, and 
pulled him back. yfm am 1 stopped 
in my march ?*’ says 11ml ; the word 
halt has not been givin.’’ " Why, 
zounds 1'’ says his friend though^ the 
word halt has not beeii given, ydu 
would not have marched intOMhe 
Thames “ Not sayslHall ; but 
1 certainly shoul^^ had npt you pre- 


vented me. A sdldier should not look 
to consequences, Ibait oh^ his orders. 
I heard no order ito hal^. and 1 should 
have pushed forward till t heard the 
word given.” i 

Jlis appointnfent of auarterrmas|er 
placed under, hip cam all the aidnto- 
nition of the ppi|)s. ' Its dutins were a 
great (deject «of nail’s soltoitude; he 
rated them wUh same militaiyextia- 
vaganoa wfth whjqh he did his orders. 
To ke^ the, powder dry, and fit for 
immediate use, ^grossed much of bis 
attention, lie ai last hit on the happy 
expedient of mrang his own chambers; 
inTomfield Court, the dep6t; and to 
premrve the pou^ from the possibi- 
lity of being damfi, thfi place assigned 
to it was under nil oum bed. 1 mink 
it yrould ,be fouw that the quarter- 
master's zeal forhhe service would 
have- exposed binTto the peril of an 
indictment, had the fact been known. 

If Erskhie ever ^lossessed any inili- 
tai^ ardour, it was at that tiitae nearly 
extinguished : he did not enter heartily 
into the duties of| bis command, and 
the parade had ne longer any charms 
for him. 1 belieift he felt his .ineffi- 
ciency, and wiUinwpeded the honour 
of forming the corph to Major Retd.. A 
friend of his, wish^g to banter him on 
the subject, told Idm he had just come 
ftoih the parade pf the Excise Corps 
(then the worst ii Loqflon), and that 
the^ appeared to fiim to be superior to 
his : “ they ought,” says Erskine ; 

why, di^ are ml Caesars (seizers).” 

J’rom the permd of Erskine’s first 
coming' to the Bir,he remained for but 
a short time to tip a subordinate rank 
in it. He soon pelt and justly appre- 
ciated the extentmf the talents of those 
with whom he proposed to enter into 
future competitipn. At an early stage 
of his professional life he displayed a 
well-founded confidence in nimself; 
by refusing to take junior briefs, and in 
aspiring to the foad, he formed no mis- 
taken estimate of the confidence which 
he placed (n fiis own talents. This 
was communicated tathe Profession; 
they adopted Ida claim, and placed 
him ,in the ^st rank. Those, how- 
ever, on his Circuit, who were likely to 
contest tlie lead with him, 'were little 
qualified to divert him from his object, 
aiyiigay only ,watf competent to claim 
a share in and he succeeded. The 
others in ifa# l^sf business of the time 
cannot be menlkmed as leader!, with- 
out a smile from those who remember 
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them: — RoUnson, the Recorder of 
Caeterbuiy, and Morgan, nicknamed 
the Recorder aidstone. 

Jmkine attached little consetjuence 
to consultations: h< Mlied solely on 
himself. As they al^ mys took place in • 
the evening, and his eturn fiom Court 
had not many houn preceded them, 
he- had very rarely read his brief; 
but reserved it Anr p }rusal ,at an wly 
hour in the momu f He thecefoie 
sought to relieve hi m>nd fieom the 
fatigues of the day f y uii)>ending»it in 
conversation, djr wv irUng it to some-' 
thing which amhsOi .him, butj which 
eequised' little thouf ht. X have often- 
observed bn those )ccasions,thp dis** 
appointment' of^ hh Clients, who tu 
tended hie consults jons, exp^ting jto 
have tlieir cases cai Vassed with some 
degree of solemnitj [and 9 |tentibn, to 
find that he had n( t read a line of his 
brief, but amused h Imself with talking 
upon subjects eithe trifling or wholly 
unconnected with hem. 1 recollect 
accompanying a cliej it to a consultation 
ai his house in Sei geant's Inn. We 
fouhd on the table tCrty or 'forty phial 
battles, in each of Irhich was stuck a 
cutting of geiahiunm ot different kinds. 
Our client was all mpatience fbr the 
appearance of ^rskile, and of anxiety 
for the commencemnt of the consult- 
ation, full of the expectation' of hearing 
the merits of his cam, and the objec- 
tions to it, ac<iamt4!^ gone into, and 
tlie law of it duivast id and con-* 
sideted. When' dne entered* ',th(t 
room, what was hif^ isappoimmeiil at 
heating the first wb: which bO' lit- 
tered! “ E— yon know how 
many kinds df _ :tti8 thein. tob 
“ Not I, truly/' ma , reply. •*®hefe 
are above an hulMl] said bef* ' He 
then proceeded with detail and de- 
scription of the difft It sorts, and in- ' 
dulged in a tliscussi< of their relative, 
beauties and merits. lis lectOire on 
geraniums evidently icetted* our 

client. He listened Lh patient anx^ 
iety till be bad finished hoping then lb 
hear someftiitig about cause ; , wifen 

he heard him cbbclodi , f, ivw 

state the Case, as I bd' had' no time 
to read my farief.^' ~ ph ,iny' state; 
ment of iMhe eon^taft imedi/Bni' 
our client’s disappointeai ilte eveu-^ 

ing he ibund amply?hc psated 

by Erskine’s exemons on 'fbtlowing 

morning, when lie heard litery noifit 
of his case put with acr - ly and ' en- 
forced by eloquence. 


/rom tie Noie^Beoh^^ [February, 

To his consultations, no fea- 
ture of dolibeimtlon belonged. Jf m 
the couAe of them any thought struck 
hiiii^,he did not reanve the communi- 
cation of it fbc a mote fit occasion, but 
uttered it as it occurred, though it broke 
in upon the subject under mscussion, 
and im whc^ foreign to and uncon- 
nMtedwij(hit. . 

At a consultation of l^s, iiy a Cause 
in' which 1 ' was junior^ Christie the 
auctioneer attentlea to jpve some in- 
formation conm'eeled With Cause. 
In foe middled it ErsVine broke out : 

Christie,” says he, I want a house 
in the neighbourhood of Ramsgate; 
have you' got such a one to dispose 
of?” What kind of a house do you 
want?” Erskine. described it. I 
have/’ iSays Christie, foe vei} »hing 
that will suit you ; and, what’s more, 
I’ll put you into it as Adam was put 
into Paradise — in a state of perfec- 
tion.” 

This te ratheran anecdote of Christie 
(whose language of amplification and 
. figurative embellishment, it was said, 
furnished Sheridan with the original 
idea of Pti^ in the Critic) than of 
Erskine, to whom it was addressed; 
bet the anecdote itself, and the manner 
of introducing itj^were perfectly cha- 
racteristic pf both parties. 

These playful humours he sometimes 
carried to an excess bordering on bur- 
le^ue. /He'bad a la^e and favourite 
' ddg^, called Toss, which he had taught to 
sit up in a chair, with his paws placed 
before him on the table. In that pos- 
ture , he would^ pllbe an open book 
before it, with one pkw placed on each 
side, and one of his bands tied roiuid 
his neck. Tliis ludicrous exhibition 
was presented to his clients who came 
io attend his consultations. No one 
would have ventured on such a cliild- 
ish experiment, mit one wlio felt that 
the indulgence qf a trifling whim did 
not dca'nmtftpm..the dignity of his pro- 
fessioitel chairad^, and, with the per- 
fect assurance a superior mind, that 
his clieute ^Ift find no equal to him 
at the Bar/^ in fact, do without him. 

Brskine Was^a violent party-man, 
and a steenuoas oppon^t of the Pitt 
admimstrStiom He was a 'personal 
fiivbui^e ^ththe latekinf, George IV., 
foiSw^Prince-Regent. From him he re- 
the most gratifying mark of his 
fiqgpd, that of bestowing on him the 
gstteh ribboft. This flattered his per- 
sonal vanity, from which he was not 
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wbollv free. It gave him distinctioni 
but did iifot enlist him into politics; 
ill which h^ took no prominent part 
but by the publication of a pamphlet; 
called Armata. From this derim 
little fame, and it added nothing to 
political character. * 

Possessed of the iatbur of his sove- 
reign: sprung , ihom a noble fkmily: 
rated for splendid talentS^as high,^flEi 
character could reach, and -at the tim 
of his Profession unenvied and' 
mired, he was the ^ost unassuMiig 
man ' living^ and, iir«^ng Jbusiney at 
the bar, m mqst'ace'dbmodating 'Wd 
liberal. He never aflected' (0 OonceSt 
that his circumstances when ho 'tame 
to the bar wdm Ihnited, apd the pr^e 
of birth ne^r gave, him insowbe. 
While he went the home-ciiboit, he 
rode for man^^ears a pony^ whica;^ 
called Jack. The following llnefi^ al- 
luding to his favourite Jade; with sdme 
othei-s which I have lost, | had . mhi 
his own hand : — < * 


** Poor Jack ! thy master’s friend when he 
was poor; 

*ythtioo heart was and whoae 

.i|*tepws8Bure, I' . ■ ' 

J90hld prosperous life debaudi my 
erring heart, ' , ! 

AndWhispnripg rUe repel the patriot’s 

ShianSd .my. fb^t ^ihlier sh s^iion'a 
ritrine; ; , ‘ -v 

'And4br metn here quit jtbo path 

Then may,! think df thee; wtal was 

WhUMi heed wst;'frithfol, tnd whose 
' step was surO.** ■ my . 

In the year 1816 he was iqiseHU 
thb odice of lord chanceJlGr, and t<n9 
peerage* MJMIo 'everts member ' of tq| 
;«qurt o^Kin^ Bench rejoiced at W 
wolMf^t^ dhyfirieh, to thoie who 
nginittbd in pcactlce after Jie was gone 
it htteimed. with' un^ualled and 
utifeimted foyi.hia having quitted 
it' Of that nthrim .I was hnt the 
sinoem* 


During the period that Lord KfBnyon , |for many years of hb Popfesslonal 
and Lord Ellenboiqugh held the aitua- life be had'ftfei^i antagonbt in the 
tiou of the Chief-Justice of the Court of peffedn -of Eiskinai^ . Ihe',’ eloquence 

King’s Bench, Bearcrbft had ,a consi- and of the latter- gave Ihll em- 

derable share of the lead at hm prm. . .'m the cantious acuteneai of 

He was a large and ^werfuT man, tnb fWferan leader, ■ He lairely eneoun- 
and lus mind bore fuirpioportion U> tmed'SStskiOe in & open field of JurU 
his body — strongs ra'anly, and foil of " dical combat before a Jury, 
force. His voice was de^, harsh, and hb , dingle . strength with mm ibaSn 

discordant, and his manner of exa- aigmnen^ bnt lay by, inSteh 

mining an adverse witness marked Whh any opening left bis opponent, and 
unusual asperity of tone and manner* whilcili lie' MoerriiDny hit with no small 
lie was an able leader oC a ’Causfe ftirM^itfyibf ridicule. The follow* 
though m his speeches foera was.^'ho ' injrawbdbte I have heard otientioned 
attempt at eloquence, dr afl^Ctatibft df ofhtm': it'did not pass iu my ptesenOe, 
ornament. His addr^es-tO the Joiy l^lladte muchpfJBearcroft's man- 
were more forcible ttian perau^ve; neahi'f^ that r.givftit the credit of 

they were directed to thlrid' under- bavjpl b^^isi;. , 

standings, not to th^ ^blmgsilhey , femily 

were accurate details hint town;^ 

stances of the ,c&se, aoedwaftM might natu- 

the soundest observationife''iid;,:‘(^. 
v^edihthepUinestianmbgtl- 'Vpnki. 

in opinion and spuhdiajudgm^tt^^ , I|N@^ sMeooOi* 

never sacrificed bis cKrii^ g^^senmifo r, m iw^hibsoiri aflbrded him. 

foe pertinacity of a clibit,imr.1bm^ Ij^habjfe are, net easily got rid ofi 
his credit with foe discerning by MIto • ^ Pplungedv into every kis^ of dbsi- 
captious or untenable pbieetioori ]^doto,>'aiid^her huslMmd.info 

recommended him to the special jiurimi ''. Wherever ^e:dhuld'gaiA crqdit ' AU. 
at Guildhall, wjiich are compdm of ’ mdit/ihih^ (y hqit extravagance, he 
well-informed merchants and iifeii\«|f mbi^reSl defend u action 

business. By these be wai alfMis^V fibngiQjodB^fttinb^td 
heard with attention, and gained. hiS pri^::fokbiewa|<C^n8elferfoede^ 
verdicts by dint of sound reBsodieg *' abprei of the wife’s pto.. 

and Sterling observations. ' . yIotmdfenMrfer,wesih^ 
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atlem^ to make it a matter of recom- 
meudation of his client, and a ground 
of appeal to the jury. He flourished 
in panegyric, ana* praised his amiable • 
feelipgs, who had sought to restore 
his wife to the palb of virtue ; and 
in sfmilar figures of speMh be liued 
lieabaise ing^itude, to which the plain- 
tiff had administeted. ^^For her, said 
he, “ he sacrificed bis faitiiLy, and 
up all hie oofmifiOns*^ 

W^.Beaititoft came to reply, he 
treatv ‘ F^rskine’s eulogium of his 
elides virtue, and the demeritt^f his 


wife, as mere burlesque. friend,’' 
says he, ^-leproacbes his cHmit’s wife 
with fergetfiilnesa of the debt of grati- 
tude which she* mves him -U. that for 
her he had given, sp all his connexions ; 
but the balaoce m obligation will be 
feuad on her side, for for him she 
govern all mankind** 

In the latter part of his life his bear- 
ing became defective, which'materially 
anected his business ; ahd he was said 
to have died in very limited circum- 
stances. 


BARON HOTRAM. 


Hotham was one of the 
lidges who for many years went the 
ome-circuit, and none ever ranked 
hij^er in the estimation of every mem- 
ber of it. He possessed the most 
polished manners. His ' deportment 
was' marked by courtesy^ kindness, and 
attention ; his address was ' that of 
» fished good bleeding, the tone of 
fJm voice sin^larly mild> und the 
accent with wmeh he delivered himself 
peculiarly conciliating. The capital 
conviction of a prisoner seemed to go 
to his heart, ai^ m passing sentence on ’ 
him his lan^ge was impressively 
aflecting. His humanity often turned 
the courak of ii|(id justice, and ' made 
the adminittratiod of it yield to his 



pguhr instance of this occurred 

in timcase of an Oflker df the name of 
Purefby, wbo was tried befbre bim at , 
Maidstone, on an indictment fermtir-. 
der, he havingjihot his colonel (Roper) 
in a duel. Colonel Rophr had been 
iieutenantrcolonel of the Afith;^ teri- 
nient : it was. quartered 'in Cknv, 
where PureiQy,/i^o was a native' of 
that city, joinra Hue an Ensign. : 'He 
was, « young man. un$^qainted with 



enough iJn the world 'to' oonektJkuLi' 
Spirit, bf ehivalrous fi^ityi^too chap 
racteristicrof his cduqttymen. 
manners the interoonne bfgoop 
had not Tdbned,^7r>'mfefine to 
ling, to avenge sbine^lkiliPQned insult. 
He took at , 

byCoTonel Roper itt coufits 
duty, and sent a chaUe^ to bisb<^p % 
landing oflker.. Tbe.natnral oonsis^: 
duence of ibis 'rsfrii step might 
bBeu'ittiticipated ; he vbw aismined 
the service by the sentence of a gene* 


ral court-martial. This sentence, a 
harsh but necessary one, which de- 
prived him ‘ of his Profession, sunk 
deeply *into his mind. 'Btr shut bis 
eyes to the necessity and justice which 
called Ibr it, and determined on re- 
ven^.' This was directed against 
Colonel Roper, whom he considered 
as the author of his disgrace. With 
unrelenting resenunep^ he followed 
him, and found him at length, after an 
interval of two years*, with his J^gi- 
ment, at Chatham. lie there sent him 
a challenge, which Colonel iioper ac- 
cepted ; and, accompanied by General 
Stanwix as his second, met Mr. Pure- 
foy in a fieldmear the barracks. There 
a duel took place, in which Colonel 
Roper received a mortal wound from 
the fire of Mrr Purefoy. The wiiole of 
the piDceediun on the ground wei-e 
' conducted with the strictest adherence 
and regard io the rules of honourable 
duelling. Purefoy laboured' under the 
defect of being short-sighted, and 
fought in Spectacles. When Colonel 
Ro^r fell, he made no eflbrt to 
escape, but surrendered himself up, 
and was committed . to Maidstone 
^1, under the cbaige’ of murder, 
wl^ he took hif trial at the foHbwing 
Assizes,^ before Baron Hotham. 

.. enhCQSI^ his defence to a 
‘ Mr: Lifendh,'"a man of that day of the 
chaklicter as an attorney. To 
eoQSummate abili^ in his Profession, 
he'^idded a jferfect knowledge of the 
Wf^, and applied both with equal 
iritiir ^ the conduct 6f this defence. 
Be knew ^e Impottalice of being ac- 
quaiiUed with the opinions and feelings 
m the Jury before they went into the 
m^ip order to select tliose whose sen- 
tlni^ta were fiwnd to be not unfb- 
voordble to the prisoner. The charge 
of murder was one likely to overpower 
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weak minds; but he thought that 
twelve men out of the whole panel 
could be found of more firmnessi and 
' who were disposed to make nmre al- 
lowance for the errors of youth and 
weakness of human nature. To ascer- 
tain this, he employed different country 
attornies residing in those parts of the 
country from whence the Juiy came, 
.'who were either their clients or were 
personally known to them. <Th^wm 
furnished with copies of the panel of 
the jury who were to try Pui^y, and 
instructed to engage the jurors in con- 
versation on the- snb}ect of the tiiali 
without any apnarent design ; and, by 
entering into toe circumstances of the 
case, to gather their individual senti- 
ments respecting it. If any of them 

S poke of the offence as murder, and as 
eserving of punishment, or made any , 
harsh observations on its enormity, he 
was marked to oe challenged when 
called ; if, on the contrary, the juror 
observed, when the circumstances we)De 
detailed to him, that he thought the 
duel a lair one, — that the gentleman 
(meaning Purefoy) had fairly risked his 
own life (a circumstance of great weight 
with die jury), and that he had had 
great provocation, or let out any senti- 
ment of that tendency, he was set down 
to be sworn on the jury. By this 
means, a jury was selects to tty the 

{ irisoner composed of men 'who IxDUght 
iberal sentiments into the box, at 
least such as were not unfovoufable^tQ 

mention these circumstances Jo 
she/he singular tact of Lowten in 
, prepfting for his clienPs defhoce, as it 
observed on by some persons (I 
think unjustly) as matter of repre-^ 
hension,— an attempting improperly to 
obtain an acquittal, by practising widi 
the jury. 1 view it in no such light 
No bribe was held out, no measure to 
bias opinion was resorted to, no/s^ ‘ 
licitation was used to* influei^ ihw 
future decision. To obtain toe pri- 
vate sentiments of thbse who are to kit 
in judgment afterwards on the 
nature of imputed' crime, and bdbre 
any evidence is offered to4hem OA fte., 
subject, appears to me to be a couhe ' 
which'does not call for censure. The 
, Circumstances which 1 have been 
lating I had from $, Mr.'Bedell, an atr 
tomey of Dartford, who was one ’'of 
those so employed ; and that it had a, 
favourable effect on the issue,! no 
manner of doubt. 


Loeiten left nothing undone which 
could contribute to the success of his 
client's defence. Erskine, wha had 
long quitted the Circuit, was brought 
down special on the occasion* When 
Purefoy was amigned, be appeared to 
be a very young man ; and spectacles 
were not l^otten, in order that the 
defect of his sight might attract ob- * 
servutibn. Of^his display Enrteme 
madeoo small use; the impeasibility 
of hia htHmg CoIoimI .Rom at ten 
paces distance, when he could not aee 
a yud^foie him, was put by him 
as a proof of the absence of all imH 
lice. He examined General Stanwix,\ 
who had been Colonel lloper^tsecond, 
and who was called for tha prosecution, 
at first with great cautioa ; but finding 
that he bore honourable testimony to 
Puiefoy’s conduct on the ground, and 
being unable to deny that Colonel 
Roper had fetlen by his hand, he 
bomly put this question to him, to the 
surprise of (he Bar,-— Was it not; 
General Stanwix, a duel fairly and 
honoombly fought?*’ General Stanwix 
answered, Most certainly.’’ A crowd 
of the most respectable witnesses came 
fotwaxd to spew to Purefoy’s charac- 
ter. They aesetibed him as a young 
man of a high but romantic sense of 
honour, and of a temper and manners 
' the most mild and inoffensive. This, 
while it interested the whole court in, 
his fevour, could have no effect on the 
verdict. The length of time which 
had elapaedfrom the dismissal of Pure- 
foy ftom the service tq the period when 
the dueltpok place, was strongly urged 
fis^a proof of a yindictive spirit, which 
time could not allay. That civeutn- 
stance pressed heavily Cn his defence ; 
and, although every lawyer ib . court 
sympaihiMl in his situation', np one 
could v^ure to entertain a- hope of 
an 

When the case wes .elosed, Baron 
' Hotham capie to sumuup the evidence 
to,tlie jury. voice was feebly ai^ 
ticolate — scarcely audible,— and his 
feelings evidently .jpowerfully affected. 
He went thn^gh the whole of the evl- 
..dence for the pros^tion with watch- 
fill minuteneai, to give the prisoner the 
benefit of any observations wbufecQuld ,• 
be made in bis fevour* ' But the legal 
>jean8tructioii of,ma/jce,prttm,wh^ 
ftoin the long, interval or time, which 
' hasefepsed between tbe>umx)^ in- 
juty aim the crlime, the mina iias had 
time to cool, but revenge had kept tlic 
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flame alive, could not be got over 
He told the jury, with feulteriug le* 
luctance, tliat, under the obligation 
which made it his duty to state to 
thtm the law, he was bound to tell 
them, that the oflbnce, undei all the 
circumstances given m evidence in the. 
eyeof the law amounted to murder In 
pronouncing that woi^ fais voice iailed 
him ^ he paused; but, as if his feelian 
were struuding faw duty, he addra, 

— While, at the same timei 1 tbinh, 
gentlemen, that if you acquit die pn- 
soDCr, you wiU flo ati act lovelV m the 
^es of God and man/' The Bar 
#beard the condudinjg sentence with 
astonishment, but with evident sympa- 

S f and satisfaction, and it lud its 
ect The Jury acquitted the pn<* 
aoner Every ode fel^ that in the men 
of Jiumanity the mqjqwas flNgottiSD. 

Stem the influehoe of his family, 
who possessed gieat ptfrbsineataiy in- 
tetest, Baron Hotham htfi been rveed 
to die Bench at a too eady age olporo- 
fhssiooalesperienoe. hie knowledgeai 
n lawyer was extremely ciiteumsctiW* 
Be was aware of hisVrant cf mfcfrma- 
tiaQ> and be^yad evidant marikt of 
evnbanaisment when called upon to 
decule any point of law ntsed at the 
trail of a Oause A lemd dbjjection 
Mutol him, and be made every effort 
to evade the nving aqy cpKuon on it, by 
eeudmgthaChttSetomitmfiom Wha|^ 
erer was the descnptKm oCai» if It in* 
volved any matter of laiw % whlelli Jie 
would beicboond to ptooeundd an 
opmioq, the Baiun was all aaxtt^ to 
let the deefluon 4molte on hay Mnoii 
buthimseU; Ha was--dUi^^11r«i 


obvious that he thought by such means 
to conceal bis incapacity-^anxious to 
have it thoi^t that^is recommends* 
tion of a refoienoe proceeded from good 
Will to the m the Cause Is 
ihero np common fhead,*’ he would, in 
Ins mild and piadd maimer, say, who 
would take this Cause, and settle it out 
of Court?'* The fir^ueucy of thi 
gratuitous mark of kindness toward 
straoglen procured him the name oi 
the Jphend. We well knew 

his mobres; but the respect and re 
gate m which be was held by the Bar 
was such, that th^ in many instance* 
acquiescte in the Baron’s suggestion u r 
cases ill suited to such a mode of de | 
mslon. 

Tlipm observatiODs applv to him 
Only wM anting as thi ;i^adge on the 
cml side on the circuit lu the crown 
court, he was not wanting in any of 
the qualities which go to the composi- 
iMHi of an able criminal judge He 
tned prisoners with temper, patience, 
and humanity, and with an apMrent so- 
licitude for their acquittal The duty 
which the b^w imposes upon the judge, 
that of being counsel for the prisoner, 
he dischar^ with scrupulous and 
ng^teous attention. Any ciimmal ar- 
raigned before him bed the full benefit 
td every matter of law or contradiction 
wbudi could be found in the evidence 
and eould make in his favour This 
m not one of the smallest matters of 
^paingjtecwfaKb can be pronounced on 
aBtiUsbiudge I give it to the mo/ 
iflOfy of mat excellent man 
ssatnnisdt) 
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Wb have Ion; desired H a. w^ 
on this subJiBCt otf adkkh neliabce 
co^d be placed ; ,apd"w do think, 
that, Mr. Gordon has lendeiod an hat* 
portant sdhrice to llli i«r|[»vbHo of Jet* 
tersy though piotoiedly he baa limited 
^himself td a record of^taals. Few, 
we believe^ hive br' iia* 


deed so welt, 
he has undertalUfn, and It' is onl^iR 
'philosrahy that 'WO pTesum io- ha;ye 
' any difference with him. In hia stalh- 
inent o^fhcts we have the utmost ,bOf}- 
lidence, being petsuaded that wb^ 
he speaks from his own knowledge dbe 
truth is given, and ^hen he lelates tlie 
information of others he has welUifM 
their recitals. 

Mr. Gordon, as a traveller, visited 
Greece ^hen a young miin more than 
twenty years'ago. Many of die scenes 
in which the transactions me laid vTere 
familiar to him ; and he had the rare 
advantage of seeing the people beibre 
their passions were enlisted in the 
cause which he has described in its 
highest excitement^ BUt it is obvious 
that he went into Greece with a dispo- 
sition to see in a favourable light'the 
qualities of the inhabitants, wno still 
professed the faith of the eastern church'.' 
This, however, is not very obtrusive dn 
his work, though the is ' 

here and there maiiifiBst, and is die , 
cardinal fault which pervades the 
book. . lie does not discriminate the 
Greeks, propeily so called, from the 
professors of the religion ^alluded tq, ** 
and yet it is evident, that to the chil- 
dren of the soil of classic Greece h» ' 
mind was ever turned; even aliAost 
as early as this could well be, It esaapeti 
as if he meant it should. In the iito 
'»^age of the introduction,,' he speaks of 
the natural superiority ,of tlie Grej^\ < 
in a way which shews bow hie htoi^ 

I eat. 

** Placed as it is at the soujfcb-eastera^, 
extremity of Europe, it waa throti|d| ' 
Greece that the first rays df light ana . 
civilisatim penetrated the dai^fiefMi''qf , 
our continent, and there itwaa that 'thS 
seeds of knowledge, imparted from Ai^' •' 
and Africa, found vaHutelUttual^toU tf . 
admirably fitted to receive them« .Thq' 
Greeks, but just emeiged frott^a savage 

* History of thO'Gieak Kevoh 
Blackwood, Edinburgh T* Cadeli,'] 
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life, vastly' ael^sad Phoeaicimi 
ana Smtian instroetom, and atationad 
' tMHHUvtoat the kmd yftUh^mnraee*^ 

‘ ' In'*^ lODond page he fhlls into the 
trtholhoy mistake with' respect to the 
jjihe ancieoVOrteks, 


fan, tfieir' Mtriotie 
wari^^q^uA iptbe Immortal batdea 
ofMaijithon,Toetoiopyl», Salamia,and 
Flatami lam^, which the voice of fame 
h'M kept, and will ever keep fresh and 
veidflAt, whan the moat complete victoiy 
'tarowtted thejuateataa^*”"*^^^^ 3- 

> This ie welt enpugl^ W ODG. niight 
have expected' a mdie just appreciation 
from Mr. Goidon 'of there ' battles. 
We williogdy gnmt that they were 
scenes of great comap;e, and evinced 
the ' possession of a high heroic apirit 
fay me heroes who achieved them. Hut 
m. example, oviis much to 

the vaunting Athenians, who won the 
viotoiy by their own , means ; it was 
Opt BO wonde^l in its day as posterity 
is apt, from the Athenian accounts, and 
the reiteration of .such mythologii^ as 
poets, to imagine; far at that time tlie 
whole of Greece, was frourisbing and 
Mogresaive, and $he institutions ' of 
Sparta were in their manliest vigour^ 
Had the army of Jtftltiades been do- 
' feated, there werk many more behind 
'.to have supported and' turned its scat- 
''tered ranM The frictis, that although 
Marathon Hoes very well to point a 
'meint ^idraddrn a tale/^ it is. not a 
siibject pn which, in a grave work; 
vmik ciD be said. Thennopylm is no 
benet;', there is hardly a battalion in 
the British .service wiuch conld not 
matdi it; and a man of war sinking 
in^baltle is as sublime an object. The 
meta^have been Phtdone many times 
bodi 1^<sea and land, and if it were 
not frpr.m dioquence with which they 
have Imn; leebrd^ th^ would not 
,pomm,seoh extreme estimation in the 
ppimon of the world as evs^man who 
iAniS the Greek language is taught by 
todomioies to form. ^ 

. tVe think also, that there are some 
other statements in’ the intK)duc,tiond|k 
admimble as'^t is in many respeefrj^ 
liable to Controyersy, and that Mr. 

homaa Gordon, F.E.S. % rols. 


o 
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Gordon lias fallen into a common error 
in imagining tbat the genius of the fine 
arts flourishes most eminently ia ^ 
period of profound peace. 

So confused and calamitous a period 
Boems ill-fitted for the culti^fion* of 
leurning and die fine arts, but this is not 
the oil! jr instance where the energy of men 
naturally ingenious and* aspiring, bring 
called into aotioa by all that pasaiug 
around tbepi^ hath, under the influence 
of liberty, shot forth branches in many 
directions; and it was pracisriy between 
the epoch of the- Fersiau imrasiois and 
the reign of Alexander, that the molt' 
celebrated poets, historians, ofatoia, and 
philosophers of Greece floyrisBed, -and 
that painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, attained a yitcli that has never been 
Burpoased.*’ — Pages 3, 4. 

Mr. Gordon, in this quotation, foN 
gets tbat the incidents of war produce 
an excitement of mind favourable to 
the arts : all ages confirm this opinion. 
Even though darkness has settled upon 
the ancient records of Memphis and 
Egypt, there is yet heard in the obscu- 
rity the sounds of the enginel of war 
mingled with those of the liammers of 
peace. But not to go so fkr back, we 
appeal on this point to evidence which 
can be well tested. In what period, 
for example, have the arts of peace, 
as they are called, been more culti- 
vated than they were in the warlike 
and restless reign of the modern Ne* 
bucbadnemr, Louis XIV., our owq 
William and Anne, and the still toory 
splendid epoch of Napoleon, and the 
^ency and reign of Geoige IV. ? It' 
is in this kind of philosophy that we 
dififer from Mr, Gordon, and, in con- 
^uence; draw ii^erences fiioni hit 
statement widely apart from his, and 
yet as distinctly logical; Of his pre- 
mises we acknowlrage the correctness 
— ^we as cheerfully concede to him the 
innate superioriu of tiie Greeks as we 
could do any adduced by any 
man-— we believe in, the ugliness and 
want of intellimnce ^rted of the Es- ^ 
quim'auxjUid the Laplanders, Variety . 
is a law bf. nature, and we ^ Ipita 
natural supesjori^in the Gtbekeovef 
any race of men iriilch 'has been 
discovered ; but an we juBtifi^ by ad* 
Bsiitting this superioriiyi to infor that 
their motives were.alwi^ the 
and the best ? In' saying tlPi eom^ 
at once to the merits ofthe.q,uestiiSii;' 
and vhHe we give all praise possible • 
to Mr. Gordon for the candour with 


which he has tinted a diflUcnk subject 
we maintain that the Greek revolution, 
even by las own. shewing, was not of 
tiiat kind Mick the' whole civilised 
world belieyed in^ nor of tbat political 
tendency which it has of late assun;^. 
The foci is, tbat the Greek revolution 
was in its beginning of tiie nature of a 
, religioas war on the part of the people, 
* fomented hy political agents ; and one 
of the chief fiiults of this valuable work 

bbvious between a war of this kin^ 
and one for secular independence. M r, 
Gordon has fallen into the common 
mistake of confounding the proiessors 
of the Greek Christianity witli the 
dassic Greeks, and it appears very 
early in tiie work; aud will prevent 
the book from ever being consid^ed 
more than as the history of a part of 
the Greek revolution, instead of that 
which it professes to be. 

It is well to premise, that under the 
same appellation (Greeks) we includo 
not only all those quondam subjects of 
the eastern empire who speak the mo- 
dem Greek tongne, and, owning spiritual 
obedience to the Bysootine cluireh, are 
spread over Hellas, Macedonia. Thrace, 
the islands, and Asia Minor, but like- 
wise the Christian Albanians of Rou- 
melia and the Mores, who, diffc^riiig 
from the former in language, physiog- 
nomy, and character, are allied to tliem 
by similarity of faith and suffering, and 
have homo a very active part in the con- 
fost for freedom/*— j^ages 97, 2S. 

• Now, this is not correct as to the 
belief which the rest of the civilised 
world entertained of the Greek cause, 
tiiough absolutely true. Our sympathy 
was ror the descendants of our teachers 
of taste and masters of knowledge. We 
had up idea, in the first epochs of the 
Grecian revolt, that we were called 
Upon to aid idolaters, if the wor- 
, shippers by pictures can be so called, 
ana yet the fact was so. W ith the whole 
of the operations of Prince Alexander 
Ypiiilann, the Greeks ef Greece had 
nothing tp ijb: tiiey felt for the in- 
Mdriiantt '^of^e countries in which 
th^.lay^ butj, they, were foreigners to 
them ; th^ spoke a difihrent language, 

occupiea a remot? region, and be 
was not even a Greek by descent. Tlie 
'Suettas of his warfare were in Wallachia 
kttd Moldavia, provinces' bey ond tiie 
' 'Uaniibe ; he was the son of a bospodar 
of' Wallachia, and selected for his 
Russian connexions and popular qua- 
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lities^raiherihan for his talents. There 
is good reason to bdieve that ' 

mily iwas originalljr ItahaiiF is 
tain that they werd of tlie Fhner neiv 
from whom, 'since 1716, tile Turks 
have chosen the hospodaiS lenowned ’ 
for their diplomacy. « 

But although the' error .m have 
noted renders Mr>Oord«mV^kcal?' 
culated to piroduoe friUe (mj^kessions, 
it does not diminish the^ mehts eltlm 
work as ^ history of important lians- 
actions. We ess wiUinst to allow that 
he has very aceuratdjrdetailed dy 
proximate causes of the' Greek le^d- , 
tution ; but still his .work relates more 
to another subject than that oi whi^ 
it pfTofessedly treats. Nor do;we ent^ 
tirely agree ^th him. in thktking that 
tlie If etcBtia association had at first any 
other than a political object; it-was in 
imitation of the Illuminati of the Gea» 
mans, and its freemasonry characten* 
istics only shewed how generally it haS 
become a custom to oppose recognised 
power by the occult influence of secret' 
societies. 

We do not say that Lyola was the 
father of the system ; but it is curious 
in the history of man, that as opiniem 
has encroached upon power^ these se- 
cret societies have been more and more 
resorted to. We want still, however, 
an account of the United Irishmen : 
the Illuminati above mentioned we 
know something of. The Rosioru- 
cians are also not unknown, and others 
might be named ; but we shall for the 
present content ourselves with some 
account of the Uetesria, tefeiring 
Mr. (Gordon’s book for a mom pajidr 
cular description .of what it ii, andihe 
principles it professes. - , , ' - 

The origin of' this society is not 
underwood. It is ascribed ^ to tboex- 
hospodar of WallachiUji ' Prince Alen- 
ander .<Mavroeordato, aD exile in Rus- ' 
sia, formed with the osten^ble view of 
promoting education. (J^ers make 
Rega the fiither of it, and, consequent- 
ly, make it Older ;t l^ut all this U ragU 
ter of opinion. It is hoyifrltfer dbitaiti, ^ 
that about the beginning of the French 
Revolution a few Greeks began to 
scheme the deliverance of their country.' 
Of these, were FrineO Alexsm^ 
lanli's father, who private!^ stjrr^ up 
the Servians to rebellion, epd Anthyi-' 
mos Oui, editor of a journal pobUsM / 
in the Romaic tongpe avVienna: ' 

*ln 1815, whatever was^ th$.. birth ' 
of this society, it assumed form and 


conristoncy. The 'Giefiks ,at that 
tfariUL/liad'.eitpected, that, thb cpngKSs 
. ttoire wojUld^ImviB 'effe^ed 

a change in eastern, affliii«;' bh' bind- 
ing them$(rives disappointed, foey 
resolred to emancipate themseltos- 
The moat distingusi^ ,of 
thefr nation, at that tuM 
Ospriaistria, of Coifti, who 'entenid^ 
the ' Rassian bervioe. in . the bumble . 
•toibn of private sectotacy to Admiral 
TehuGhagoif, and rase'.to be secratatjr 
to the" fistperor Alexander, id 'phkn 
sitinllbo be promitod to hiitas^ the 
liberation^pf tiie Ure^, by sepemting 
them ‘from Turk^, and converUng 
them into^dependents. of Muscovy by 
the iafluence of die priests. 

In this project ^ proceeded 'with 
address, by restrictine niy exertions to 
encouragement of science, and iws- 
iog up a h^er tone of moral mjling 
among the people. He disavowed all 
open resistance to the Porte ; but, in 
furtlieranpe of his objebt, he established 
the Phitomuse Society, and obtained 
for it the patronage ofpolentates. 

When he had launened this institu- 
tion, and knowing the course it must 
inevitably steer, he retired himself be- 
hind a curtain, bht watched its move- 
ments.' It immediately then under- 
went a political transmutation ; and the 
following summary contains something 
of the change. 

Every member had the right to ini- 
tiate others, bilt was bound to make 
himself rigidly acquainted with the 
characters of the novices. Their vrhob 
life was, in fact, narrowly sifted ; and 
toe neophyte swore on his knees, at 
toe deaa of night, to be faithfultq his 
afflicted country, to lafapur for her re- 
generation, not to disdosd 'the 'sitorets 
of the institution or toe nam6''of the 
person vtoo initiated him, mid to: put 
to death bis nearest and dearest kin, 
ritonld be guilty of treachecy : he 
was toeci boiuitted into the first class of 
adapted bretbm, to which all Greeks 
:W€to eligible; It dmrves, however, to 
be reibm'ed, that;' at first, no Walla-, 
dijfms noif Soiots were allowed. to be 
adopted, as noticing trustworthy. Alt 
‘ which the brethren oftoe first stage were 
tanghty^was only that a desigii was on 
fbot to imptove tne condition of Greece.* 

‘ Iba next 'class > was tlio o^der of 
baelieloKs, and selected with discrimina- 
tkm. jThese ,w^re. apprised that the 
.^je^'ofthe society was to eifoctuate 
a reratution. 
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third doss were * termed the 
'pdjM of £leu8is> and. were 4l|^ 
d}^ better^ otden. of wdety.' To 
thim' ft was confided, thalt jlue period of 
^ the struffile approached, and that there' 
were’ higher ranks m the UetceriavU^n 
theirs. ' 

The fourth grade .were ealled pre- 
lates, and never 4n nuipber exceeded 
one hundred and sixteen; bat t^ey 
were all distinguished men/and- wdTe 
appointed to superintend .different dia- 
tricts, Atid to correspond dir^^ 
the grand dieh, ormaoagiqg copitMjdee, 
which consist^ cifmteen 'mysterious 
and illustrious peirsdnagfis ; anmngtbem 
were (he Russian ttutqOraL the cp^u- 
princes of fiavAria and Wirtemlrai^, 
Count Capodistria*, &c. ‘ . 

The orders of the grand arch were 
written in cipher, and were signed with 
a seal, bearing in sixteen compartments 
as many initial letters. , . 

The Uetceriats had ‘ private signs Ibr 
reoogtri^ng each other. 

For this first clus, a pressure of the 
Ipid bn the braajst, with' the words 
" sipsi” and sabidtichia;” thd inteno- 
giding party taking an opportunity in 
conversation to introduee.the first word, 
the other ansWering with the se^nd. 

For thedegree Qlbachel<ns,thenaine 
of the respondentVv mpther was in- 
quired, and put down in cipher on the 
back of a . letter of recommendation,, 
which they carried frota the pxovi|;leial^ 
superintendent^ a guaruteothalithey 
were brethr^.' 

The. RleMrn' priests recognised ' 
each other by arbitrary phrases, and 
the signs we have mentioned: their 
particular signs,, however, were'a touch 
of the right hmid, and making die, 
joints of two fing^ offtek ; ^eri,fold« 
ingthranns ana wipihg'tbe efea.' 

The prelates yecomSdd . each, dtfaer 
b^ pressing the wrist in ahakint ' 
with the fore finger,WHauig .tbe 
jod the left band, and premig'lhe fight 
od the breast. To thfi a ii|dy waa 
given, by gjmtly rubbii^ dra forehead. ' 
^e inquiring party then ^iW^Qver' 
the woras assig|W to the iBaxee 
classes, and, u tho’;'^tther^ answered 
aright, the racpgnitioi^M .^mpieted. 
All de^s wept fM^^.neeived 
letters patent. “ - j- 

When a novice was aifaiitiedyhe de- 
livered to his initiator ammft of money ^ 
for the common ftmd, l^tm tefor^KL 
Mr.Qpcddn’s book for vl XoM purtil^-,^ 
lar acconnt of tfiis- iinportafri aod ve^^ 


curious association. To statesmen, the 
ekistei^ .of wyh a Miety is at this 
\ moiriwW:^l|]^ij|rji^ and cannot 

Mr^ like ,, most other tra- 

vetleii Who have yhiitedl tlie eastern 
side of Europe, appears fo have a very 
pist fiqfidh of,tte;su^perjKejtyi. in one 
reaped jof the Rnsman gOyeriiment. 
He does^jiot/write .expressly in appro- 
batioD:Qf1bit goveiument ; but that he 
has 'i^^ved a general impression in 
Bevourof its 'strength and . intelligence 
tq atteiV i(s purposes, is obvious iu 
every part bfinis obok. ' Had he com- 
' muMcated, that impression more di- 
itBctly, be would have rendered an es- 
sential service to his counpy ; for here, 
it is not to be denied, we ascsibe the 
GhaiUGter of the, Russian people *to the 
government. , Nothing is more er- 
. ionecnu,-^the reverse is the case. The 
' Russian government, as if under the 
special 'cjare of. Providence, lias, from 
the time of Peter the Graat, been the 
most epli^tened ,in"Ruf6pe, while the 
nation has been tlie most barbarous. 
But before we offo'r any reflections on 
this point, Of assign any reason for our 
assent to the opinion of Mr. Gordon, 
we shall briefly point out the sources 
from Virhicb, in his book, we have iti- 
feired this notion; and at the same 
' time shew the undisputed bravery, as 
it may. be called, of the carisb diplo- 
macy. r- • 

^ 'Besides ’ the steady and • admirable 

, sagsefty'tiist has guided the counsels of 
^ Rufilia, and the ^vantageoos positions 
* for attack she has gradually occupied in 
Eun^e aud AsiSp she possessed in her 
xelilpon a liver fitted to shake Turkey to 
its foundidions, and stir up the enthusi- 
asm ef Forte's Christian subjects over 

the secret end irreconcilable enemies of 
. their own government, hut almost equally 
j by filie Rjufuish tenets of tho 

GeljAsns and Italians.’' — ^Fage S6. 

' .There is, however, preceding this 
paSsase,. two sentences more emphatic, 
mwl^cliberays: 

' V 'Mi^ov)^ entered the lists at the 
commeiocemimt' of the last century ; but 
-''’^'.jbmssmc^suddenly terrible to the 


j, which' for fiftyjmars has thought 

‘^dnly pf^paiftxuiig t'.ebIowB aimed at her 
extatenoe jby that ySAathftil power. It 
was predicted, that me northern 

S fo wcnM devour the. crescent ; the 
pbesy folhWiMnlug to ita acconmlish- 
It ;• and H seinns'etident, that Russia 
l^herself as'yet unpedished) is the instru- 
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weat ehoMt typTid«nee liMse tptaO^ til the' bett 

Ae auddU i^jionaVjf Loudon 

the MpmUMu of Mbbaana«d;'«l^ Ijm.': 

cBnnotjhe«lH»«Mhedn«»n'»*»^'; 

by aubjug^S &e oonntnhe wlMi8it.s ' . ""ti !■ eeiAtin' tStjt' 4 'the 

rooted.’*— ‘ .■*'■. iM^wtewteeinin^iiutiteakef^^ 

' oM 40 mudli CMift 4 oomiuiiditv.’if ro* 

Furtlur KddML ^ to be 

George/'h^ ^&tioa9» ibai thi« ^ ,WF ii4t6ii4^bieiay of ttteirop^f^^ 
manifested bQ; ' *<^’-Fage 4^o- * 

sian Interfi^reiice' m ,.tbe‘ afll^ V Ser- 


vid; and Co, this latter oaui^'s^f ntey 
attributB his downM f ^ 

^*that singular,' me}, 
barbarian,’^ iiraa Isuod by ^ii^nT 
posed to her schemes $ ndlrcait ^ be 
doubted, that a.mbfi who ]^$es^ 
so manvhbfoic qOalitiesi'm bthei re- 
spects sbcktld be nejgard^ by a gofitfn- 
mf Dt, who made the iiyipiovemeilt of its 
subjects a hnst principle, as dbnbxtous 
to Its causet ile shot his &ther, 
when he found the old man deaf to his 
entreaties, and intended to betray him 
to the Infidelsfhe caused one of his 
brothers to be hanged, and a priest to 
be buried alive t— -but he asiierted the 
independence of his country; 

The designs of Russia on Turkey in 
Europe are well known ; it is also , 
known that they have Ibr a long time 
been systematically pursued i the de- 
tail, however, of that Wicy are not in 
tliis island so generally understood as 
they should be; and the ihade Of the 


* But alfltongh it was 
the Mfhola, of Mr. Gordon’s 1x>ok,; that 
tho i0|a<£k' lMifoluttoiv proceeded fnin 
the ftthckinatioDs' of Shssia, and that 
the8e*-iKf)Aa '0pndufited with admirable 
. s^l^Gity.^fa as to toeans' and ntfiar 
, sures,^ fha generatdinpnssion on the 
minds of all Christian ttUvelJers in the 
east of ^rope would jOf itself be suffi- 
cient. 1W Hetftria was dearly a 
Russian aitifi'ce y and, fipm die pains 
talien 'to perSi^e the rest of Europe 
that it was np^ we infer die exact con- 
traiy, noted^stapdiog a work written 
ap^reotly' for the purposii of 'excul- 
pating Coimf Capodistria from any 
share in die machinatioht that brought . 
it on. By the by^ it is assert^ hi that ' 
^oik, diat two Moreoto deputies were 
sent 'to/St., Petersburgb, to as<»rtain 
whetheif .the Emperor Alexander was 
dlsbosed to ai^^ revolt in. Gr^ce; 
and that one of mem, who deceived as- 
surances irom the count tbat^ no assist- 


particular epoch in which ,*e 

was firmed- is hidden in tlmeeemts of* 

cabinets. Certain ‘it is, that ’priqpcto f touphiftg 

the year 1737 that growing, 

had caused little appreheiiBipD'..to the' ^ *'*®*"*j 

Ottomans, who weie oestined 'foi lOCeiiMr WOTey W 

from her the most ^tal assaults But . 


\vmSr- 

Catherine It* olea^ aw^y.ffioH ‘ that it has been 

cl©B.”— Page 14.'* i . 1 , Rr‘ 4 number of 

** Europe was tl»a at; j^e^^^aad ,, 

Russia having lebuii^ trf s thoeO sdm^ Of ,tl^ a^urks who pro- 

prov^ that 

UW.W .Mawva- _, ~ ~ 

Of 


course frhtai ereiy 

s*1,]SZKisrsip;^.^' yr». *#■ .if- 

their frequent jodpieye. by pitoaidiiig « ilOnderfuljp^l^' the * heads ^of * the 
to be engaged in imrks of charity, (fkiOt! * ' hiajmn ^frtoe, onw ; but we have been 
Page .46. ^ ^ deltd^'by the adtoit policy of Russia 


sympathy hqs hgen awakened from 
r^nii«roi^a%bo^ of Ah Greek revo- 
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io extend our bamboozle4 go6d ^ture 
to Ae profemn of the Cmek rel^o. 
It' ja necessaiy tlmt tbia aliould be 
known^ for tliere is a wide difference 
between the two. Those t)iat m jq- 
tended to synipathise widi were ine de^ 
scendants of tliat glorious race to wbbpi 
mankind owes so much ; the others 
have beeii^from times beyond the reach 
of history, the most , brutal; ignorant, 
superstitious, and fraudulent of die 
whole fautnan race, whether they pro- 
fessed old idola^ or Christian «aog- 
luas. , 

Mr^ Gordon mentions a very striking 
instance of Hdssian diplomacy, ‘to 
which we request particular attention, 
While the em^ror made a pdradeof 
his love of peaqe, his cabinet was pa- 
tiently ripening schemes which for 
mai^ years had been the verj marrow 
of itussian policy ; his minister pre- 
sented to the principal European courts 
a project ibr the pacification of Greece. 
According to' this plan, the revolted 
territQiy was to be split inu> four di- 
^sions; governed by hospodars and 
municipal magistrates, named by the 
sultan, and tributary to Alexander; |mt 
it was rejected . It was. toQ oWioua that 
the hospodariats were sure to become 
dependencies of Muapovy, whose coq- 
sular agents woifla have obtruded 
themselves as arbiters in disputes, be- 
tween the Greeks and .the Ottoman 
garrisons w,bich were to left in tlm 
fortresses. TidMl project, cbi^ved 
with boldhesi^Jjhid proposed by (bUy, 
was of course d^lined; but will it Im. i 
believed that,.withm three yesurs, a plan 
not very dissimilar in its tenour was 
proposed by, England, and actually' 
signed at St^ Petersbui^ ? but was 'it 
ever discussed in the House of Codi- 
"roons? Such transactieQiB' as this are 
apt to' make the rest of die work|L bt- 
tievd that statesmen are selected fioni 
. niimies. 

Hie histoiy of Epssia never 
bran RToperiy considered. . We are no. 
admirers .bf the means by wbuh H 
accpmplnibes, its hut ift.'S^s 

are glorious;, , It is.m .Qnly gtlyerr^' 
iu,ent of Europe iliai foam b. Tong- 
coiitinued'penod had,.|^‘;ijts.' 0 ^ects 
, the improveihent of the i9DimitiQ»''of its 
sabjecu. In^landi'tein then^ht 
of public opinion, the goteroment pas 
beep rather the agent ot the peoplie in ' 
the course of improvementy than the 
defers, imd^has qot consisted for. a 
long time of the wisest selection that' 
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mirtt Imre been made of hs statesmen, 
in fiatioe this ^as b^, with a few 
exceptmns, scjareely diflhrent ; but it 
"is still' fibmentii^ with MiolotioD, and 
aiikirds no criterion to judge.by ;^the 
grand mistake of albiis mm has been 
for many yearn ift supposing die pre- 
dominant race' to consi^ oi French- 
men, and. all others their ' enemies. 
In lUhfsia this' has been different ; and 
staitUi^ as the assertion may seem, 
we can upon those who are of the 
contrary opinion to shew that the aims 
of its gDvemmenjt have not been the 
promotion of man. In saying this, 
we admit that for such a people as the 
Bugliijhthe Russian government is yet 
.too primitive. But what we require to 
be shewn is, that, including iho reign 
of Peter the Great, it has ceased to 
drag its subjects from barbarism, and 
made their improvement the end of 
government. 

Who first gave the impetus to this 
noble career is bidden firom the world ; 
histoi 7 ascribes it to Peter the Great, 
and dates from him the grand charac- 
teristics to which we' have alluded ; 
but it was in his time too much of a 
system to have been of his parentage. 
No doubt his great talents and magni- 
ficent unassorted mind were in unison 
with diat to which we refer ; but to us 
,it is matter of suspicion, founded on 
some authority, that even in his great 
^ mind WB are to look but for an instru- 
ment' indeed, we consider his esta- 
. bliskment upon the throne as an indi- 
cation of the country having been pre- 
' viously divid^ into two factions, the 
barbarising and tlie civilising. Peter, 
instead of being the father, was the 
agent only of the latter. It is other- 
wise not easy to Conceive that Russia 
in his time should have started so 
resplendeufly in 'ei new. career, and 
have ^ longcontiuu^ and persevered 
in it, hiA the springs of the impetus 
from which \i proceeded existed in the 
. b^ of any Individual. Of Peter him- 
self this Js not the place io speak ; but 
hts i^dehce S Deptford ana Zaardam 
, wefo ' fmy thi^g but to his honour. 
What lie laamy in those places that 
an einpeitor '^ot nave learned in 
hi$ closet, remmns to be shewn ; it is 
OSrtain that at Deptford he was never 
bo.! BS a coarse bqllyiDg boatman. 
^ .If ijras Dpt the handling of jfiarppnter's 
',4opbi that was to .a^ke him great, but 
tbkL policy of 'that^vernment which 
fiourishea in his absence, and whose 
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green head tt this time it is the sintsr 
ter policy of feeble statesmen to deciy.' 
In a wondy the life of Peter the Great 
is a work that yet requires to be .writ- 
ten ; and the aooner tne exiting taiA 
about ^s gigaitfc barber^ in wo- 
velled into the fiiis the betterl 
But to return from this ^di grettion 
to tlte woik befbre im. Ittnayapp^ 
to die worlds .adm tbfnh that dih lUt 
accounu of ev&l|s,can beauthem|oagtd, 
that Mr. G<»doil has not $u#{|ent]y 
attended to arcuiniti^i^.bdt die 
answer is plaioi he had not the inqjins : 
and it is cuiioOs jthat the first tespect-' 
able account of die Greek revolution 
should ha^ .been compiled^ as" were 
die ancient bistbfies of that oeiebiated', 
land, from the personal knowledge of 
the historian, and reports collected 
from others. We must therefore t^ 
it as he has 'giireo it. Tb those who 
know any thing of the man, his /:ha- 
lacter is an assurance that the details 
are as correctly given as he had the 
power to ascertain. The part he took 
himself in the contest adds to the value 
of his observations. We still think, 
however, that in a work of this kind 
he might have (without adding, we 
grant, to its value) increased the in- 
terest' of the book by omitting die 
campaign in the Trans-Danubian prin- 
cipalities, and the ecclesiastical dis- 
contents in which the war originated, 
and which the systematic policy qf 
llussia turned fo her own- account, 
till the other governments of Euippe 
discovered their mktake in, believing 
that the Greeks sought only religious, 
liberty, and dune only for this to die 
skirts of llussia, the gmt prptector.of 
the Greek church.' ' < 

It was not till t^ revolt fdokja poli- 
tical character that die sympathy fat 
the Greeks was awakened, l^is, we 
acknowledge, is made .oiit in fte course 
of the narrative; but die accQunt'auflhn, 
an eclipse in its dearness bV IbO re- 
ligioua character ascribed to^tiUkixieoN 
rection in the begincii^* The ai^hdr, 
however, is piobabry jCm' nikafe of^fliiS., 


.btfresorved dm that mOre correct no- 
fioitk ilhoal<|.be enteitaiped. Tt is true 
ttat the nrfjecte.ofOkthMne ILiUpder 
Coufii Cm% hiiihe Morea.and Arcbi- 
pdago, ipfBsofently sfapwod ' dmt 'the 
' ehuKih^ had very mde to do the 
maMer; bht, .there was^a haste' and 
pre^fancy in tho^ projects; which 
ttm^^OSiianmttesmen or latter' times 
hatip' rapresied and reeddU. Mr. 
GoMCh is very right wheta as he now 
ana' their shews that the poUdOa) con^ 
diKt df ‘Eiissia towards tne Turla ad- 
mits of no justiftcation; If, however, 
the internal welfkre of a people is to 
be put in competitibn w{th temporal 
thraldom', the ease deserves a difletenc 
Consideratioii. o 
In a political point of view, no fo- 
reign ppa^, according to the iaw of 
oknons, had any right to interfere 
tween the Tuiks and tlieir Greek sub- 
jects, until the former were deemed by 
events incapable df repre^iug the re- 
.voh of the latter; but Mr. Gordon's 
book — a commentary on the time- 
not only shews, di£t mtb the Russians 
the, revolt of the Greeks of the Chprch 
ori^nated ; that throughout the. contro- 
versy they acted as Intent belligerents ; 
and, ultimately, as to open party to 
-the cause: diplomacy, in a word, af- 
fords nothing eqjUal to the machinations 
of the northern .pow^ ai R may be 
emphatfcaliy called. ' The satirical spe- 
culatious Cf the, Florentine sink faite 
ins^iflcance wh|m Compared' dfftb 
the realities of thl^lolicy of diis 
bjtiflrus ^vemment towards the Greeks*. 

it IS now found out, and we wish 
tliat it may be as jealously watched as 
Jt ought. In the meantime it is a 
.Striking, ihet, deserving of no inconsi- 
d<^Ue degree ;of attention, that, not- 
withstanding the grand :arch of the 
HepBoa fom its lodge at-Moscow, 
sHtee the year 1817 its qhes^ papers, 
ghd secremiy, haye'been stationary at 
|fttnich;VfoiB v^ich city, Otbo, the 
new kii#df Greect^ has bm selected 
(bis nlher, wit3 spoken of as one of the 
nateto.mystarreus and illustrious peN > 


oDscurity; tor it,, Is oi 
who have all along in 





members pf the churdi tbat It has so complete an orguised associatfon, 
been attended to.' ' Russia herself doev to effect a political pui)[K»e;. as the 
not appear to have been very nice in . HeUsH^ ; fiid we woiud^ask My. Gor- 
making'the distinction, dor ins'ix to’ dOh^'if iti.bas jret ^easedlto be influen- 
be expected from her; on the continry, tfal ? ttls hot how so i^uisite to be 
it served the piupqses of her ^licy, secret in its operatimaarit was at the 
rather that the reli^us eolouringshbuld beginning, ano the fime it fkst passing 
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ivhen It may be diapeueed with; but 
It has set an example of a itiode of 
combining individual pourer as^^tnst 
political dommiou li^l voll not be 
soon forgotten, whatever may be the 
reflections of the British wranment 
on the subject. Otho, as flie king of 
Greece, is the creatiN^ of the Hetmna; 
and thoui^ Mavrocoedatq was the first 
who suggmted Leopold to he chosen 
for that moe, it is not equtvoctt diet 
Count Capodistna set himself with 
a dctonmnatioii to fhgfaten the pvmce 
from accepting ^ epi M itneoaed. 
The fiattpnes of ^^000 epgooueredi 
among pnvato adventimii the deem 
to become kmgb, and CapodiatiH 
himMlf deciply smitten thth the 
wiaaia. , 

But weio we to notice the half of 
the scattered particnlan which we have 
heard, and which Mr. Ooi^dun’s first-- 


rate Mrfi^nnance recalls to mind, we 
should forget to express that his work, 
to be adequately reviewed, greasy sur- 
passes our limits , It is not ope of 
thoge books of which an idea cf the 
merits tan be conveyed by extracts. 
Some passages be given in tes- 
timony of its Suptoiorhy ; but there is 
a candid spirit pervading the whole 
Worh^ of which no just notion can be 
givrki hut by referring to the book it- 
selft and yet it abonnds widi lucid 
pictutis^ and sQitoe of the most inte- 
resting panpges that are to be found 
m mooem litmlnre. It will not, per- 
haps, he BO pophlai a!S such a work de- 
serves, but it will fnrnish matenals 
fig a more entertaining production. 
It » a classtcai work on a classical 
subieot, and il wdl greatly duno^Mimt 
us if It be not raiseu to a permaii^nt 
tank wub works of that desonption. 


nvOLiaW TOtTAY. 

»ABRr COairWilLL, XOtHERWaLt, AND LEIGH HONt-* 


** Foasrs mhil ahixd, tot quhm histpnw 
imitatio ad placitom,*' is the ohservar 
tion of BsLon. The daily exptotences 
ofjifo are subhmattd by die SQAimg 
efforts of ^ ardent vnagfoatiou i the 
disapppiotmenfii and wemgs of our 
emstonee find shhuse m dreanls 
oNdeal heento*, ptoflctioi^aad faip^i^ 
nesa* All potoiajiiowevar, is based 
on aetudrohservantoi — hS dtondalioir 
IS on focb Byroq told tbs Vorid Ifoat 
his heioto Wtos not fiom the standetd 

of his own person, but the whild rto. 




imagination around truth for its centre 
The mind of the poet is ever on the 
stretch after views qfsupei human love- 
liness, or goodness, or beatitude, just 
as his worldly experience may have 
taught him to direct bis own mental 
hen. powper has finely said — 

^ ^ A terhble sSgaeiCy informs 

Tb^ poet's htorU He looks to distant 


«£fo hsaip the Shmidar ere the tempest 

And totoed with strength auipassug hu- 
ihsn powers, 

fl^foeS events as yet unknown to man, 
Add darts IposDul into the dawning plan.” 

bf ^ 'XbolgmaUiDn is the gfeat source of 
popuy, m the morn itogmal and m- 
dejMpdcflt Its aitpbraidons, the moie 
mSm topatotod are its modes of 
thttoght'^itonf fta ’creeping every-day 
Ctoortopto* of hifo* the idoser is its 
Apphujiniatton^loiHaflhction. Professor 
Sfieww, when he itpserted of Burns 
\tm diitt mEiL preddoption foi poetry was 
Ifie tatMr W fblvdt of histowu enthusi- 

S 4 Ppems, Karris and t«ynos3/hjKfW^ Glasgow, David 

Rflhex^, Tronnto* 1830. 9 

3. The Poehein Works of Leigh ilipn, ^jUbU, Edward Mom, 1830. 


mams convinced, ofifie contram 
stock and Goflie, thejr j 
wrote fiom the CPBn^fiqog or 
which had aunk 

most sottls, and Iwfapflll , 

self. The bamo may he ohsMr 
l^te, of Mtltoii,of8isott, o^bu 
IVbidswoith, and Miallins 
other poet of ejoai^qir Wf 
liavwsaid mCflutlon is the 
of poetiyj! ihl^*do not mpm 
that fiction is^iiaod: hyibamh 
cally to truth ; ficttpi^thtts 
Aes only the eUfoomle^ 

Ji 
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astic and impwlonad temper, than of 
a gepius exclusively adapted to ^at 
species of compoBition, was doddoilj 
conecU ** A geipus exclusively adapt- 
ed'’ would alak down, of necessity 
into a ietailer'of.email-beer .eflllj^^ 
All men. have fhi^^me epdpwrotnis'/ 
only diflhrent ill^de|ree•l . thqiih of idie' 
poet am more faily ' devdo^; his 
vivid imagination^ Ctaalies w 
world of his own, and' lu tfiat tsorm h|l 
enacts deedsi 'inAa^pi^ks arihamastt 
superior to thole of ^ deplali^tw 
ing the murkV 
existence. - 
The poet’s mi^a ^ be .palled 
action oy.tbe donutest aaid subdeit 
agencies.. Z ' nevec^hearJ* .writis 
Burns to s.mtnd^.*^ the loud sblitai/ 
whistle of thl' cQil^w in a aununer 
noon, or the wil^ mixing eadenoe^bf 
troop of greyplbvers io an auiumna! 
morning, wiuiout feeling on elevation 
of soul, like th^mlhusiasm of devotion 
or poetry.” 'Q||l poet’s sympathies 
will be excitednl^ tfie most pifling 
incidents : the ahaJow c^t by doating 
clouds — the undulations of fields of 
springing corn — the smile of the mo- 
ciest grass-flower, will awaken his. 9&nr 
Sibil ity as speedily ^ pnayed arpiies? 
an earthquake, ' pr/ the dome of^St. 
Petcr*s at Home, or,' mighty caravans 
winding their ccutee' over vastest de- 
serts. And as all things awaken tbi^ 
thoughts that .with ^eiqsed lie. 

slumbering in hiS bosPm> so db^Slse 
objects enkindle his soul,. with rsptuib 
. and love. Byron, in his 
of misanthropy, ' loved .. tb' glie .'uppn^ 
the face of nature, Whose l^uties 
viated the reding fevlr ’of ,hfe.jKnh 
Regard any of the descriptive 
of Scott or Wordl^SKirih* ats^^^u'elivi; 
not but perceive. in'^yoitr osm mind % 
solemn inspiratiPwofdeybtl^. ; ' Ti 
has It been mid, that' a 'Wj, 
love were g physical and'inetajA^' 
impossibility.’', ' £ven.mAVeiY^ti 
sharing the. gift of poetfyi'a^,fpi^ )( 
scenes of nabire ' 

rial darkness add incoAprel.-^^..^ 
while their influepci^‘!aflays,the'dd|i^^ 
crating force pf'hfS prhfeaim ^wlob^.: 
breathes into hii heart jthp qhasfening 
and melting eloquence det^mii. 
and teaches him ^ almost fO bl a Ghlpje- 
tian.” Poetry i» 

universal love. But pflpMtiy* 

in the abstract, or pvoductipas 

of the mighty masters' of sdog^^that^.^^' 
are about to speak. No such hoSMf 


eigumenti ^ve we kaservnd 'ibr dio- 
pQSsion ^cni ' pmsent ooegmn, al- 
. jlbbugh subb an inveeiigati<Hi ;mald 
1ikk^o^^ fiirtGe oamelvis but our red& 

K bertm* men;, Ook pyesent olnect is 


>■ ■"'‘!EiigtaiiMljr' ihIr BanyCorawat 

tAick arn'MeMeied bhe staxa^oyer the 
''iuifede of our'dld dienuts, lome- 



ouv possesses/’ The whole 

iubi^Aioh is will trittieD,and 
ah excellent, example pf easy and ele- 
gant conm'ositioD. ^It contains many 
ptitlxs^n few Wjurds <^conYpy8 life' 8»« 
sence of fini^b reading' aixljcefleetMm 
' ~but fe, l|feverilitl6Mi#giTeiribrth' with- 
ont the most dishtnl; air, or pmtPnaion 
to. arrogsjfe fetpip man J whet is duk to 
die bumb)i^ b| vrtjite^ 

; //^'nfey bp'linrtgbt paimdokietjt teas- 
' adrt fern the scfelfe^bmhoooiu^ dram 
, ‘ m moife, natert l than ftiose whieb pio- 
eaed gm the eeiliov in person : yet sueh 

", ;u 9fNniUg 'ilWeye 

ftosjf mO' MMifen tW'''hsnaiifl^''pf the dkor' 
Ihefe^sBifgkt be otherwue^ ,, Hut 
jaifejliu^- efeZlydfe eem^ 

' aMj£ pMueed/mit of bwisoiil; and are 
olw ifepto megm than die regnlt ofki- 
, gsmfytaM to diehtterascm 
Wfeei vte'iimAt tffe iadfeetfeiene of 
gentlnuen at e«M/ Who hefer ffethleg^ 

dott It de- 
di^e’ (so 
[pulirbe left 
'tie,intettectaBl 
^ ^ Jwt^e in • etme 

.dvUfe ^profesting those 

rave,— and 

..Him' (^>^e.feiiDy, oi 
and indeedjSnn the 
ofwha^l 




tbe.tisfe that tbt 
lafeteiiiio' ' dee 


pieeea of 
whirti; at 
lir of 
ut too often, 
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Id joib^r their prafmaddafeeti. When 
'•witter oommeooee a poem of serioite 
lengthy he throwa ell hiaetrengch into it : 
he eeleete the happiest hour ; he eon- 
densoe, end ameadii. and rejects t and« 
in abort, does hia beat to prodnoe edme- 
thing gopd. But in a aong, or ^ a tride 
in vene/ he feaJs no respeiisibilUj. He 
ttoiesaes noihinil^ and,, unlbrtnaateljy 
^ i little more. tL • 

V be saidrtnt a sow is neees- 
ling matter; but, ifgopdi,itia 
f a trihe of at least a diARment sort. And 
to make even a triiliaperfeetorBgreaableb 
should sadafy a modente amistidh. It 
dmasadsaometaleniu Where poeti^fa 
Gonaenied, it Muires even more; for it 
requires that ihu talent should be qf n 
peeuBsir order, niul aboold be ejmrted at 
a himpj time. I amjkwno mean! fbr^' 
wm to imagine that these tiro'^uh* 
sites haye at any time eoneuned in lay 
cue. But I ho]^ that! haye, in a few 
instances, so far succeeded aa to allure 
other wiitara (having more leisure than I 
poSieaa) to direct their powers to this 
yene. It baa been too much 
disdmned. Poeta haye in general pre- 
ferred. esbihtdng their tefiouaneaa in 
long compointio^, and have neglected 
die sOng. But the brevity, which ia the 
* aouP ^Bona^ as wall as of wit, la not 
neceSaarOj wied to inaigniflcanoe. The 
battIn-fongB of Bf r. Campbell are a tii. 
iiinpifslit proof of the contraiy. So also 
aca msiwpf the aonga and ballads of Sir 
We^r Scon, Mr. Mme, Mr. lookhait, 
llr.Hog]r, my 4iend Allan Cunhiwhsm, 
and, dnaur, toe chamnwwmgs of Sums. 
To iny^thtoking, the iMiaiafit in fomo of 
Bufiw'e songiis. ss fine and ea true as 
eny thing in Shakespeare bhaself. 1 do 
not speak of hie imagination, or of hie'’ 
geneiu power, (both which in the Sco^ 
Bah poet are immesanrablj inferior), 
but of the mere senfiinent or 
tost fine aatund elMusniCe which a wwm 


idea werp unable to support itsdf. Our 
yeibiige is the Corinthisn espital, whidi 
has succeeded the fiDerlonie. One might 
almost Suspect that * the Sehoolmaater/ 
who is ere^ where abroad, has generated 
rather • noiUty of apfuading common 
thoughts, than a power of originating 
aew.ones. At air events, the verbiage 
which 1 btve alluded to is a manifesta- 
tiou of wetdnesB rather than of etrength, 
and indicates (if one may judge feom 
analogies) a deolansioiii, at least aa much 
ae feiulmnt in taste. Feeling this — 
and flMlinjg also that 1 myself am fiur 
from exeiimtedfrom this defect— 1 have 
oeosaiouallfy introduced seme poems in 
this volume which are bald enough in 
enpteaaion ; and which, in fimt, have 
little beyond the mere aaitiment to re- 
commpnd thefiL But this ought to be 
aufiloiwt. If it be pot suftcient in my 
case (for it if so, fiuwently, in Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poems), I con plead no- 
thing beyond a good intention ; and 
must throw myseirtmth^chantj of ' 

It cannot bSLTSjM^wnering to < 
self-love, to obsdrvinhat all toe son^ 
wfiteis, except Mr. Moore (and— I ought 
to have added^ Dibdin), are Scottuk 
poets. lu our songs, however, we differ 
—not only in merit, but frequently also 
in chanoter, from the songs which have 
proceeded from Scotland. The latter 
approach more nearly to toe ballad, 
which comurisea a sMy, A song — 
(adopting the English model as toe fit 
one) may be consimsred aa the expiession 
of • annmntt vaiying according to the 
faninw of toe pcmt. It ahonld be fitted 
for tonsio ; and, in fact, should become 
fetter for the acoompimimfift of music ; 
otherwise it can scarcely be deemed, 


StfiutMi/y, s song. 

**The charateer pf Poetry J^aa always 
fiuetttStyd WftoTtSe times ; and songs, 

•• •• 

* siMkW®b ke pouredo^ ^ partaken of era successive change. 

la esriy igwii they ware spontaneous 

As im iBstance^i^ geiafas once to 
the wiBkMit $ay parade «f 

u^s, fioHitMh. one may 


Neither of these two perioda are, I ap- 
pr^iend, thfi^moat favourable to poeti^. 
The mibd^ of the poet requiraa to be 
•Csami^liat cultivated and enhuged by 
rea^to ; but it dmald not be perplexed 
fer loo many ci^al diaCinctioua, nor 
>> whiksned hyyscessive refinement. The 
age of poetry pxeoedea that ofcriticiam, 
ee tfo ect jaecedes the law which is 

S to soutiol if. It is tfen, in toe 
apd Atat manhood of literature. 

It imaginatiytf writings atp the beat. 

tnefder and beautifrdf ' We d<t ij|sl 1* Hf ifeey exhibit not toe festidiouaueas 4 
toiaiu deel thus feiriy tirfto our thbmfe Snfi so|frifluoaa accuracy of lotor ages 
at pmCnt. We accumulate multitem, fitoich* in many Casas, is little bettor 
of words around them, aa though toe thantoe * ridiculous excess*), theymake 


« Altoough tofremrito never bey — 
AftboCgh n«4hli% is ^faff, 
^Tia sweeter for toeedsepeiilcg, ' 
Than aught in tod world' biiide, 

J«v«a: ‘'o 
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amends for st^ ‘deficiencies liv^ tlie 
fireshnesS and beauty, the oliMdity 
and undaunted Tiguar of their imaf^. 
In effect, it a species of paradox In ' 
criticism, to insilt npon mhuma siid ma- 
thematical niceties in tbu^pMMileh deal‘ 
maialjr with the passhms. 

** In oor oonntiy (and. I belieTe in 
most others), the bulad preceded the 
song. The Bohieremenis ofthelearrior, 
were refiected in the mslfnitying fsnm of 
tile minstrel. -Then Beamely .em wae 
an age so dark, or a people ao barbsroiis. 
as not to have possesssa bards who 
the praises of their herels. these ties 
seem, in fiict. to hav^e Wn almost ne# 
cessary to each other.^and to hare, gone. 
hand in hand, together, illustratmg the, 
soul and sinews of did times.. The sol- ' 
dier would hare leolMd one strong in- 
centive. bed a miasisel been found wwt- 
iog to shout forth his deeds ; end, with'*- 
out a hero, the miiistrel himself would 
have Lad but little or no subject for his 
song. For all the^dubtleties of thought, 
which writermiin' nvne advanced ages 
poor out so profusely, are btyond the 
range of an uneducated poet., ne knows 
and sings only what he sees and hears. 
The sheep and their pastures,'-^ the 
struggles and bloody feuds of his pro- 
vince. form the staple of his versew ' His'* 
heroes are renowned, like the racer. In. 
blood, and bone, and sinew. All else is* 
beyond his limit — ^beyond bis power. It 
is the educated poet only who subduSil ' 
abstrac^ ideas to the purposes of bis 
verse, and lets loose lus imagination into 
daring and subtle speculations. There 
is DO one irUh whose works 1 am ac-.^ 
quainted who falsifies this position, 
saving perhaps Shakespeaty. woo is an 
exception to all things I 

** The ballad-writers of our coupt^'' 
wore men of mac talent, but l&ey did 
not go beyond their age. [fheytnered 
out Bacchanalian songs, over sook and 
the * blood-red wine't* they bpiited 
fibout the deeds of their ^Oprite,hf(reeiL , 
till the heroism of the verse '1i0|m the* 
same proportion to tlie^p^glhufi nctxen, 
that vapour does to wuter. ,In rattfftt. 
for this, they', were psid-«M.ili bed /hiii 
board ; in wine, and mead; and ,bv^* 
cloth $ and in huge dofmilriesefipfwef' 


umm 


and puissant baron was temkafbtmed into 
s god. or his dame or daughter were ex- 


bibited in fiaitnieg cdmpariiOB with Hib 
ibem-bofti Yenna. by die fthie glahioar 
of peeti$r;llie ulMel became aaaater of 
e jewel, tgt an' eonee of geld^i ' ' Subset 
qiteiifily te •& our baUad4Bakera and 

plpjran wandered about to/ddib .and' 
revSHm Brivate\ beneficeiioa wee 
fimnd wanting (berbana .itwaasoniethnae 
taxed^ibb baa^), the men who 
bad wares Ibr flT taetoa, wisely left the ' 
indiviA|il fisrlhe mnUitade. Adhonoe, 
begtmthepStriteageof * thepdblic.* ' 

** llm 'mmipetitioti fbr pubUo‘ Ihvour,' 
bcpprever. waa not long confined to ]^- 
fiMSed miastrelSi, The arts of reediAg 
end writing opened a new prospect m 
sadddon*. to*^ our .noble sneestars* "Che ' 
^Spirit of ehivaliy, which had previously 
jtysiiCbated itself in herd> blows alCne, 
aottfi^, opp^unities' for exhibiting its ' 
gej^r qualities in song. Love, devo- 
fieh'2 constancy. generosSty, and the va- 
rious other virtues (which do not oontrist 
merely in the mu^es, or spring from’ 
the sheer insensibility of the . animal 
man), found hiitoriSns, Surrey, Wyatt. 
Stfinoy, Raleigh, ahd a hdst of dmorii, 
form piu*t,o^<this early class, of' poets. 
Their style and gidlmrify (with aaeli 
small gradual change as, is* always oc- 
curring in Ktemtai#) reanafoed ull the 
death of Charles L upon that bceasloii 
the beUes leftres. sswi$ as monaardiy; 
were evertnrhcd fora time, but xdlten^, 
-—the former in a new' guise and'tho- 
rougbly degeiuH^d,-^w% the eodrtiera 
of his son. Friim, that ptirM. tdh t^ 
tune of Thomson ahd CoUnisfj^ 

Milton to the earlier . jieriOo). dll' our 
aopmi, and most ofotmrimems. wde evi^ 
demy written by the cdebrated * IMj 
of, Qlualily.** , I recollect scamty, a 
afatgle JSegtIib ’ aottg of high chiiuactelr 
^ whuh has been ten yeaia,befoie the pub- 
lie. And yet, Burns and other ScottWi 
poets' have, for almdst hdf a eento^,. 

scattering among uS the , seeds of a 
'bhltyr taste. ; Let us fiope. ihat in an 
■gm«Ms(filAiiugh not TUiyimportsnt) 
of Steiaitlre'we-|ip Mtined 
te Some ifopruvemsiut*’^*^ " , ^ 

In almost Hfi that iSa^ Cornwall 
says we agW9 but we .havea fow ob- 
saiyatioibatd mirit^iipon National Song, 
^before proceed to die consideration 
of the volumes hefore -us. 

l^wSakod ^language .continued ^he 


• Diydenand Pcpe^ andja.fisw otbara. fbtm of courep illos^hfoi eaMeptiona to 
this censure* , 

• o * ' gined the foregoing Inttoducticn wagrikfo^^Z We Sub- , 

mitted it to the perusal ofiufriead; whose eidufonl lespeot $ and hdtyUS me that I 
have not done justice to teHOng-writeiri whjiji heivS fkwn^M shme ik RssteqpluM- 
Peibaps I have relied too dmch pu my <4d imprSainfrae, InkMa Mixamiooig thelbcU 
•gain.’* " . * . 
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spoken for a centuiy and a balf auV- 
mweotly to the Nonnan sub/ngation. 
After Iifigenng in unprofitable exist- 
ence, It was extingttishbd in the jeigo 
of Henry HI. From that penod dqM 
the origin of the JBnghsh toogne. The 
mobt ancient £ngt\sn song now extant 
IS one in pnuse ^f the cuckoo; whidi 
has been lately copied juto one of the 
cheap pubhgttions of the day. l)r. 
Burney and Sir John Hawkins refor it 
to the fiuddfo of the fifteenth neatufy ; 
but Eitson is" of opinion that the -msi- 
noseript is too tnioidredflreM older,* 

:S5S5fi6*** 

SvmeriBsauaienin. 

Lhnde sfoff oucctt. n* 

Oxowep sea a^ blOwep ni#d 
And springp pe wdd on. > 

Sing euocu , 

Awe bletep afeer lomb. 

' Lhoupafeercalaiiciit 
BuUuo stertep. 

Buokfi tierxep- 
nifo sfag ouesQ 

Cyeeuoqesn k 

Wei singfo pu onoen 
Nja ewik pe nanes nii,’*t 

In the Sttcceedtfig teign we can pro- 
oeed wHh gieates oeitafnty. In the 
Bridd} Unseifoi fo a fifiio volume, of 

Tr « 




Hd' my me bhsse bnnge 
Ichem m hire btndoun 
An bendy hap ichkbbe yhent 
lehot from heaene i% is me sene 
FromSdle wymiiien mi loue is lenr 
And h|pj|i« on Alysoua.t 

The last lines make the burden 
of the reni^juAg stanzas. 

Ohanper inmroved our lannage by 
bis masterly delineatioiis of cluu^ter. 
Of the date of KiChard the Second's 
raini no song is tetSnt. Henry V. 
forbad his sumects to extol hts victoiy 
at Amncomt ; Dnt, in spite of this pro- 
hibition, one of these pieces may be 
seen in Percy's Reltquea, Henry the 
Sixth's reign gave birth to a multi- 
plicity of metrical jproductions ; among 
wbiob, those of Xydgate are conspi- 
cuous. The moat curious pieces of 
the period ate the one upon the fight 
of OtteriHirti, and the other on an ima- 
gmaiy conflict, founded on the same 
fomed pass of mms, kncpm under the 
rmine of Cbace. This last was 
celebrated in the time of Elizabetii, 
and Sir Philjp Sydney has mentioned 
it in terms of exceeding praise. I 
never heard/’ says the accomplished 
knight, ^‘the old song of Pmy and 
Dougtagf ,ihsi I found not my heart 
moved more than with a trumpet ; yet 


iTtT^WtTOv^B n mTI ft 


taming songs and poem by vanous 
authors, In Freneh and ^Enghsh ; for 
the most it appears, pfthe pre- 
ceding seign. Theymeiflimaambiis 
or satSncai. The hbel oiT 
king nd the Rofhansi introdneed by 
Bishop Perew in Jus Ariyfiss, ircopied 
fiiom this cofleotmn. Ritson gives 
first verse’ of a ^ng m praise of the 
author’s mistress, whose name tfas 
Alisoun:”— ^ •’ 

Bycaede meksh fo H 

0a hyro lad td'tynge 
loh hbbe m lone longn^ 

For eemlokei^ of aljl pynge 


orosrder, w^h no rougher vome than 
.fude etile r which bemg so eviu upa- 
4fe!led ifi the dust and cobweb onhat 
uncivni1ige,iprfaai would it worke trim- 
med in the goigeoflis eloquence of 
PuadaieP' The time of Edward IV, 
is beiten of eon^ ; during that of his 
un^nnateson there is one b> Antliony 
Widvifie, Earl Rivers, while impri- 
soned by Giostat, m Pontefract Castle. 
KicbacTs time is eouatly barren with 
.that of bis miy ona bmve brother ; 
and SkCilba witSofo bis gross and in- 
sipid bafladii^vnDg'the reign of GIos- 
ter*ll BUCcesspr- Many hymns, carols, 
and rdirnguleoesifare extant of bluff 
Hal’k aiw some songs on 


Ritson’a ySm tl i A Soiusii wdL i. n« liz. tttRL , 
t " b e. Aunam id oome load smgfi the b^fteo ; now th^ seed grows, and 
the mead blows (i. •pvfoga* bleats afier the 

lamb ; the calf fowamarne cow*; the bollock btasm th back verts (». e. goes to 
hiaboarm tbeliftm);mgdly singetheeaekoof WettaingeBl;iAoa,oaGkoo, Mayest 
Ihou nevei cease/' 

) M t. s. Between Jflknk and ApsQ, lyhen tbwhsmhca begin to spring, the liUlc 
biida indulge their unttwaiioii fo smg^«ft;|iiiinlaiigaag 0 , 1 live in thelongings of 
love^/or the enmlieaiofaUorsaterm She may bnng me bappmess. 1 am lu her 
boi^. 1 have obtrined % happy Den I>rot nmlierei it la seat me from heaven. 
My lave has left all Ofoer wemini and is ahghM upon Alisoun.” 




Oofl^ljrxoaal ^ 

At wut* her tine, And aw. 
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H' 

TaU hOe that wmA 

That n iw ilw knows. 
When I KSfemhle ' w to thee. 

How sweet and fa: r she Mama to he. 

Tell hi r that's yimpg. 
And ahnns to haei herg^MmapM 
That, isdat thoo spniag 
In deaerta. where lo men abide. 
Thou muBt have v looWmenM died. 

Small a the Worth 
Of beauty from th i light letind $ 

Bid hi pdeoM^ft^— . 
Suffer henelf fob deeiied. 

And not blush so i ) be admlimL 

Theta < ie ! that she 
The common Arte i f all things tare 
May r ad in thee : 

How sttall a part < f time they share. 
That are so wondr ma sweet and fair. 
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for thatof pmaic resdi^and the wemy- 
ing strag^ of eveiy-day existence. 
TSsshs aonge are the last warbles of 
tile poet's lute. He is like the friend 
on whom he baa written the epitaph 
at the end of the collection of sotags 
— in all thitiga aave two : 

He efoa^andj^Uudog his hestan-hright 

He earn'd foe bsse world's bant 
* And. haring rmtaly lived and tauigh^ 
Oaveplmtosr 


From thy dead lesj 


Yet thragh thou fade. 


XatlbpicMt daarth of literary and 
podticSi merit in this country, we can 
fll afford to lose even one with not half 
of the rich endowments of the author 
of the exquisite pieces under consider- 
ation* In retiring he certainly gives 
place to a meaner man." But, like 
foe breathless and clay-cold olgect of 
his laudation, he goes away, not with 
tl^e world's but with the deep- 
est esteem, love tand attachment, mod 
' host wishes of all who know him. , 

A^Nor yet has he vamly lived and I 
It would be un^tefolS^unot g^^ugbt" Ereiy Jiw that h« iiu writ- 
mention the sweet song of Ae milk-/ •*“ *? ** heart, whid* It cejuiot 

maul m “honest Isaak Walton,"—* to mspire wiA gentte and hdlow-' 

mg emotion— emotion which shall seat 
up untoward feeling, angry passion, or 
despondency, and shed the inmimtion 


That goodness ‘ll'imi 
That Virtue lives 


And telch the maid, 


let fragrance rise ; 


fa rude hand defies—. 


Come live with me and be ffy foes. 


The songs by Barry Cornwall are 
the best among the productions of later 
times. Without the deep sensibility 
of Burns, or the profouna pliUosophy 
of Wordsworth, or the intense atad 
rhythmical hariDonies of Coleridge, 
or the chivalrous enthusiasm of Scott, 
or the exuberant foncies of Wilson, 
or ornamental figures and devices of 
Moore, the verses throughout the vo- 
lume manifest an excessive love for 
all things created— a mind sufficientiy 
at ease with itself, and a soul over- 
flowing with love and goodness for bis 
fellow-creatures* He has nfet, per- 
chance, with manifold sorrows and 
achings of the heart; but these, so for 
from choking up the fountains taf con^ 
passion, friendship, and charity in bis 
bosom, have, by their mystical opera- 
tion, made the currents to run in yet 
fuller streamlets— biessingtmd legane* 
rating, and gifting with foe fttiuosi of 
empurpled beauty, every slciider flower 
and fragrant leaf upon tiie banks. The 
disappomtments and ingratitude of the 
world have foiled in cimnginff his na- 
tive goodness into scorn and^fompt 
—all IS gentleness and peace. 

Thus constituted, he is about to qait 
the world of imagination and of mg, 


of charity and love. The per- 

fec^on of poetry is to humanise man's 
breast, nod by brp|thing into it new 
ahd good foouf^hls, make way for im- 
provement in virtue. Mrs. Jameson,' 
who has uritten an exceediwly pretty 
book, On the Loves of the Poelt, has 
dsrelt with a tnith-telling band on foe 
cftcumsfanoe of Barry Comwali's at- 
•tafoment. Hear how foe poet pours 
forth his thoughts to the afiectiooate 
partner of his'jexistence 

How masir awomaxs/ love. 
HavbiWfoin^l 

How taisny days.foou dove. 

Hast tboa bm miae T 

Time, like foe winged wind 
When tlsufor foe flowers. 

Hath Mtno idafo behind 
To OQunt foe houia ! 

Borne weight pf thought, though loth. 
On thee he leaves ; 

Borne lines of care round both 
iPerhi^ he weaves $ 

Some fosfo— msoft regret 
For joys sesree known ; 

Sweet looks We haKfoigei 
AH rise is flhim f 

Ah I with what tIfoaklesB heart 
1 mourn and sing ! 
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Look idiere oar oliildren ttait, 

Like eudden Spring ! 

With tonguea all aweet and low, 

Like a pleaeant rhyme. 

They tell how mooh I owe 
To thee and Time ! ^ 

Tlie following h upon his child 

A year— an ajfe shall fa^ Sway 
(Ages of pVeaaaie and of pain), 

And yet the tim I see tn*dsy ^ 

For ever shall remain 
In my heairt and in tny brain I 
Not ml the ecalding teais of care e ^ 
Shall wash away ifijiMi yisioa |ki&s 
Not all the thoUaand thought* Wt rise, 
Not all the sights that dim iidpe eyes, 
fi^ll e*er usurp the place 
Of that litde aiwel »ee I 
But here it shalLfemsin 
For ever ; and if joy or pun 
Turn my tioubled winter gase 
Buck unto idy hawthorn days» 

Ttee, amongst the hoarded pest, 

I ohsll see it to the las^; 

The only thieg, saveimet’a rhyM 
That shell not owu tKs tapcb of Tufe ! 

1 1 

Here ire images of therpoec'sniiDd, 
nveti ift the IhtncsS of tlioQght that de^ 
fied control^ and pooitniying hi* ualiivu 
excdllence. That Barry Cornwall rs^ 
grets this separation from diet loVefy 
muse who lias long been his SQunse <» 
inspiration, it is^^natuml to coneeive. 
listen Aow he addresses his fttend 
Lamb, “ on Ins eWjw^fcfyion. tfm 
clerkship , 

Dear Lamb, 1 drink to. thoe,'«M|o t&M " 
Msmed to sweet Liberty t 

What, old friend ’ and art thou frilSd 
From the hoidageof the pent 
Free ficom care and toll indeed? ' 

Fkee to wander amongst mag ^ 

When and bowsodbar thoo wit 
AH tby drops of labnmr spl^"’' 

On those buM and ^wsdVige*, 

Which will &ep unmsfpVlDM^^ 

Little knowing adio |l|d Msp 

The qmll that trayeipid Ifaeifewhite field 1 

Come,— another mM^Jiealth ! 

Thou bast eawi’d tty soinmWeiilA^'^ 
CounUeos ente— inpSwMIeisuie 
Days and n^fli of houSsileM iMsnio» 
Cheoquer^d ay Ufr dream of nSin, 

Such as hangs qo elerk-likepnun 

j pHw 

The happy soul ml IrappbMi* 

Oh! Tmjmydiod,— wlfttaiAQftime 
(Day and eye, mid moMsg JissM) 

Is fiu*d with talk od jdeaesnt fhemes,-^ 
Or jrishms quaint, whidfi oasm ih draaiui 
Such as iwndfeer’d Bsoehua itdei^ 

When hu rod ii OB ** tbo silitfiii,’* 


Mixing wisdmn Wil^ their wine 
Or„pMaps, thy wit so fine 
Straysth ip sostwdlder hook. 

Whereon our modern Solons look 
With seeere ungifibed eyes. 

Wondering what thou seest to prize. 
Happy thou, whose skill esn take 
Pleasure at eadh turn, and slake 
thfrathy eyexy fountain’s brink. 
Where less wise mem would pause to 
shnnk : 

* Sdi ptfm es, 'mid ststriy ayenues, 
Wifvvowley thou, or Marvel’s musp, 
Dost walk ; or Gray, by Eton towers , 
Or pope, in Hampton's chestnut bowers , 
Or Walton, by his loved Lea stream : 

Or dost thou with our Milton dream 
Of Eden md the Apoatdypse, 

And hear the n ords fttttai his ^eat lips ^ 

4 1 too, would fttin have liberty of 
t^nnd of thought; b>'t his legal 
oogngnineiits d^ny him now all fieedora 
of ^olue. llO IS bound down to the 
desk, find compelled to poie over the 
dark lore aud blnck-lettei erudition of 

f eieut In/UTW uud purzlmg j mists. 
it» bi||ia|ihl&0>on brings him much 
id; aim the timo t^ill nrnve, we hone, 
wheu phrlhct indepeudenco in worldly 
couidition will enable him again to hold 
comiUone with those bygone spirits of 
song and inspiring eloquence, over 
whose pages hu young imagination 
loVed to revel, unconscious that there 
mss TBckmg anxieties and caiking 
cefs* inevitable to this oui sublunary 
eodeieixce.* 

Barry Cortiwatl’s name has been 
long known a* the authoi of Drawattc 
SoeasSf Mercian Coloena, the Gtrl qf 
PtyfifeneSj and Mirandola. The last 

K ts a new impulse to the hopeless 
iguor of tragedy, and w«is mainly 
instmuiefital in bringing forwaid the 
cnoigifia ef Macready. it was full ot 
the power of our early dramatists, whom 
tfaapoe^ had made his models of fable, 
oohstrtt«tioir, and language Let it 
mit bp tuppesed! however, that it was 
as faixit^oD. The author biougbt high 
poetkal conception to the task, feivour 
of imagination, seal, assiduity, learning, 
and WwMge of the human heart. 

With the pioductions of 
Ben Jonson, the 
lyrica^rbausodles of Milton, and the 
sweet writings of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. He could for ever meditate 
upon dm tender and delicate touches 
in die raaracters of Juliet^ Imogen, 
Perdita, and Miranda. He is also 
wMl endued with the spmt of the 
wnttng* of modem poets, eiqgbCially of 
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Shelley; and great has been his relish 
for the moving descriptions of Dante, 
and the melting touches of Boccacio. 
The extract fh>m his preface to his 
songs (which we have already given) 
affords evidence of his divetsiBra ac- 
quaintance with the masters of English 
poetry. We shall now content oun- 
selves ,by giving a few specimens. 

There is much vigorous display in 
the following ; — ^ 

THE SONG or THE OUTCAST* 

I was bom on a winter's mom, 
Welcomed to life with hate and acorn, 
I'om from a famished mother’s side. 
Who left me here with a laugh, and died ; 
Left me here, with the curse of life, 

I'o be tossed about in the huming strife. 
Linked to nothing hut shame and pap, 
Echoing nothing hut man’s disdain; 

O that 1 might again be bom, > 

With treble my strength of hate and 


1 was bont by a sudden shock,^ 

Bom by the blow of a ruffian sire. 

Given to air, as the blasted rock 
Gives ont the reddening roaring fire. 

My sire was stone ; but my dark blood 
Ran its round like a fiery flood. 

Rushing through every tingling vein. 
And flaming ever at man’s disdain ; 
Ready to give 1|aok, night or mom. 

Hate for bale, and scorn for soom ! 

They east me oat, in my hungry need 
(A dog, whom none would own nor feed), 
without a home, trithout a meal, 

And Ukde me go forth to alay and steal ! 
What wonder, God 1 hod mybanda been 
red 

With the Mood of a host in secret shed ! 
But, no ! I fought on th^free sea- wave. 
And peril’d my Ufa for my plunder brave, 
And never yet shrank, in nerve or breath. 
But Btruefc, as the pirate strikes, to death ! 

Not less stirring and energetic are 
the lines on Belshazzar : — 


Belshaazar is King ! BelshaEzar is Lord 1 
And a theueand dark nobles all bend at his board : 

Fruits glisten, flowers blossom, meats steam, and a flood 
Of the wine that man loveth mns redder tlian blood f 
Wild dancers are there, and a riot of mirth. 

And the beauty that maddens the poasions of earth ; 

And the crowds aU ahont. 

Till the vast roofs ring, 

** All praise to Belshazzar— Belshassar the king I” 

Bring forth,” cries the monarch, ** the vessels of gold. 
Which my faOier tore down from the temples of old ; — 
Bring forth, and we’ll drink, while the trumpets are blown, 
To the gods of bright silver, of gold, and of stone. 

Bring forth !” — and before him the veiisels all shine. 

And be bows unto Baal, and he drinks the dark wino ; 
Whilst the trumpets bray, 

And the cjmibals ring, — 

'* Praise, praise to Belshazzar-^ Belshazzar the king !” 

Now what cometh — look, look ! — without menace or call ? 
Who writes with the lightning’s bri^^ht hand on the wall 1 
What pieroeth the king, like ue point of a dart? 

What drives the bold blood from his cheek to bis heart 1 
Chaldeans ! magicians ! the letters enoand !” 

They are read — and Belshazzar is deou on the ground ! 
Hark ! — the Persian is come 
On a conqueror’s wing ; 

And a Mede’s on the throne of Mshaizor the king I 


The Chevalier Neukomm has set the 
verses on The Nights” to music; as 
he has many others of the poet’s pro- 
ductions. The adventitious aid of 
music may popularise such a sweet 
emanation or vivid fancy among the 
thoughtless or vulgar; but to the 'mind 
possessed of a native instinct fbr 
poetry, the words of the song convey a 
music to the inward sense transcend- 
ing even the abundant abilities of the 
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Chevalier; even though one of the best 
composers of Europe. 

Oh ! the summer night 
Has a smile of light. 

And she Bit| on a sapphire throne ; 
Whilst the sweet winds load her 
* With garlanda of odour, 

From' the bud to the rose o’erbloan. 

But the autumn night * 

Has a piercing sight, 
p 
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And a step both stroDf^ and free ; 

And a voice for wonder. 

Like tlie wrath of the thunder. 
When he sboats to the stormy sea. 

And the winter ni^ht 
Is all cold and white. 

And she siu^eth n song of pain ; 

Till the wild bee hummeth, 

And warm spring cijmetb,' 

When she dies in a dream of rain. 

Oh, the night ! the night ! 

^Tis a lovely sight, 

Whatever tiie dime or time ; • 

For Borrow then, soareth. 

And the lovter outpoureth 
Uis soul in a star-bright rhyme. 

It brniMtl^deop 
To the forests deep. 

The forest-bird to its nest; 

To Care bright hours, 

And dreams of flowers, 

And that balm to the weary rest. 

What a picture dg the following 
lines convey! YouQi, beauty, inno- 
cence, ail fiiding slowly, silently, gra- 
dually, beneath the eyes of loving and 
aflfectionate heaAs, and yielding in 
meek and angelic submission to the 
cold simbraces of unrelenting Death. 
The words contain so vivid a colour- 
ing, that you can fancy you see the 
raven-tressed and dark-eyed girl suc- 
cumbing to grim Necessity. 

She sate by the river-springs, 

And bound her coal-black hair ; 

And she sang ar^the cuckoo sings. 
Alone, in the evening air, 

With a patient smile, and a look of core, 
And a cheek that waa not dusk, not fair: 
She ahto, but her thoughts had winga. 
That carried her sweet despair 
Away to the aiure plaina. 

Where Truth and the angeli are. 

She sang— hut ahe sang in vain : 

Aht why doth ahe sing again 1 

Sbemouma, like the sweet wipd grieving 
in 

The pines on an autumn night ; 

She will fade, like the fading evening. 
When Hssper is bloomiirn bright : 
And her song X — ^it musVfke its flight 1 
Sopiettyjaaong 
Mhistdibi^}<mg,r • 

Like a too^'lpo'mtp delight. 

She ti»t— like the rose in summer ; 

She is— like the Hly|raa; 

Yet tbey*ll wdoome'the sWbetiiew<»comer 
Below, in the regions prile ! ^ 

And the ghost will ibrget his pain, 

' As he roams through the dusk aloDe : 
Anft we will mourn ih vain, . 
0*er the ehudow of beauty flown I 


[February, 

The following has the true vein of 
our olden ballads : — 

In the hollow tree, in the old grey tower. 
The spectral owl doth dwdl ; 

Dull, hated, despised, in the sunshine 
hour, 

But at dusk he's abroad and well. 

Not a bird of tbo forest e'er mates with 
him; 

AH mock him outright by day ; 

But at night, when the woods grow still 
and dim, 

The boldest will shrink away. 

0 when the night falU, and roostt the /awl. 
Then, then is the reign of the horned owl! 

And the owl bath a bride, who is fond 
and bold, 

And loveth tlie wood's deep gloom ; 
And, with eyes like tlie ^tliiiie of the 
moonstone cold, 

She awaiteth her ghastly groom. 

Not a feather she moves, nor a carol she 
sings, 

As ahe waits in her tree so still ; 

But when her heart heareth his flapping 
wings, 

She hoots out her welcome shrill ! 

0 when the moon shines, and dogs do howl. 
Then, then is the jog of the hotned howl t 

Mourn not for the owl, nor his gloomy 
plight ! 

The owl bath his share of good ; 

If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight. 
He is lord in the dark green wood. 

Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate. 
They are each unto each a pride ; 
Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange 
dark face 

ftaih rent them from all beside ! 

So when the night falls, and dogs do howl. 
Sing ho ! for tne reign of the Iwrned owl ! 
We know not alway 
Who are kings by day. 

But the king of the night is the bold brown 
owl! 

With all, his intensity of feeling and 
delicate perception of the beautiful, be 
is somentnes moved with joyous emo- 
tions, and can give vent to his inspira- 
tion in an Anacreontic lay : — 

Si. «! ^Whoring. 

To W^ho weardtii a hundred rings f 
Ah t who is tbps lady fine ? 

The Viva Imys! the Vine! 

The mother oflmighty Wine. 

A Toamer is she 
O'er wan and tree, 

And 'Sometimes very good company. 

Drink ! —Who drinks 
To her who blusheth and never thinks ? 
Ah! who is<tfiia maid of thine ? 
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The GRiiPB, boje ! the Grape ! 

O, neper let her eecape 

Until she be turned to wine t 
For better is she 
Than pine can be, 

And very, veiy good company ! 

Dream ! — Who dreams 
Of the god who governs a thonsand 
streams ? 

Ah ! who is this Spirit fine ? 

Tis Wine, boys ! ^tis Wine ! 

God Bacchus, a friend of mine. 

O better is ho 
Than grape or tree. 

And the best of all good company ! 

With these specimens of Baity Com- 
wairs excellence in song-writings we 
must bid adieu to this poet. 

Turn we now our attention to Mr. 
Mother well, whose modest and un- 
pretending volume contains many ad- 
mirable specimens of lyrical genius. 
We are, we confess, surprised to see 
any publisher hardy enough to take 
upon himself the expenses of a work 
of this nature. Mr. Motherwell, had 
he been in this our great metropolis, 
might have gone from house to nouse 
in fruitless search for a man of enter- 
prise, who would have befriended 
genius, and ventured a few pounds 
towards the promulgation of the name 
and talents of a deserving individual. 
Poetry has been long voted a drug by 
the -Tonsons and Lintots of Jxmdon. 
Tlicy only follow the shallow dictates 
of worldly wisdom. They are simply 
traffickers — men bent on acquiring 
money, which they worship with in- 
tensity of feeling, because on money 
they would fain build their worldly 
consideration. Rising, for the most 
part, from unimportant* grades and 
conditions of life, they are goaded, by 
a teasing, tormenting, restless anxiety, 
to the acquisition of that wealth 
which will give them consequence, 
draw to their tables men obsequious 
to their beck and call, and puidi 
themselves and their families into the 
.class beyond that from which they 
onginally sprung. Little matters it, 
therefore, to them whether they publish 
a Paradue or a slgjUiDg primer, 
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or a trashy novel, provided only they 
obtain a speedy sale fer their publica- 
tion. This feeling, so engendered, is 
a death-blow to all enterprise. In 
Germany, the author of a- work of 
originality is speedily remunerated — 
his labours are circulated, and obtain 
an extended sale; while in England 
one of the rao|t pbilosophioal spirits 
of the age is obli^ to take his Life 
of Luther^ or another production of 
genius and originality, on which be 
liad fog years been engaged, from 
house to house; and although he 
otfered to make a present of his ma- 
nuscript, would the publisher only 
bear the expense of printing, his 
tender cannot find acceptation; and 
the only terms on which any oue will 
venture on either one MS. or tlie 
other are, that the author shall pay 
down 100/. on each work,^ to shield 
the publisher from ultimate loss f 
This is a good example of worldly 
prudence, aim love of the Mammon of 
unrilfhteoaBnessi What care publishers 
of this stamp for the kind of mental 
food which is doled out to the public 7 
In the name of all goodness, let it be 
the baby's primer rather than to them 
the trying volume which is calcu- 
lated to add to the true refinement 
of society, and lead the manly mind 
to the consideration of deep lessons of 
unquestionable philosophy. Publish- 
ers, however, do in this respect onl^ 
imitate those above thUp' The* orim- 
nators of mental cultiva^n— they who 
first spread the essence of Greek, of Ro- 
man, and of biblical learning, through- 
out Europe, were printers and book- 
sellers. They, however, did not suffer 
in worldly consideration. Present 
publishers may feel the emotion of 
pride rise up and tickle their throats 
when they are taken familiarly by 
the arm by some young and con- 
ceited lordling or would-be man of 
feshion ; but their brethren of the olden 
time were the aMuaintances of kings 
and princes. These last, however^ 
wpread clvilisatiop^hroughout modem 
Europe, while descendants do 
only at best ape in mawkish guise 
ffieir superiors at humble distance. 


JEngliik 


* By this word we do not wish to warey an offence to any elasa of socie^, fer 
all grades are, in our.opinion, equally *he word, not in its pUlo- 

Bophical but in its worldly sense. 

t l^his actually ooouired year to the drat German scholar, and one df the 
deepest thinkers, m this eohntry. 
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Being satisfied to gather a fortune 
bvwhat, perchance, may not be the 
highest species of traffic, they make up 
their minds with that which they sup- 
pose stoical manliness to follow the 
taste of the town, instead of contriving 
measures for taking every advantage 
of their posture in society, and by the 
stirring, wisdom-working laboon of 
duly instructed and able minds — for 
striking at the follies and frivolities of 
tlie age— dealing out true cultivation to 
the ignorant, and sources of thought to 
the thoughtless and unlearned— Check- 
ing the mddy passions of the high and 
the noble-^-and laying down lessons 
of redeeming vrisdom for all. The 
frivolities of society have for a long 
period distracted the public mind: 
The virility of English intellect has for 
some time been dwindling into insig- 
nificance — the high-toned fervour of 
genius has been silenced— the vigorous 
display of emulative energies, for whidi 
our countiymen oncestood conspicuous, 
has been destroyed by the poison of 
dissipation and the foul breath of fashion. 
The later efforts of Byron almost failed 
of success at the peri^ of their appear- 
ance— Shelley’s poems did not pay the 
printer for money out of. pocket — the 
alrcody-mentioned Life and Times of 
Luther could not find a publisher; 
while Harrieite Wilson's MemoirSf and 
many other books of licentious detail, 
found their tboimpd readers in as 
many minuJfmMHbre’s Lifk of Byron 
was not pnrdHEed in gre^y hSste by 
an over-ansious body of rmers, in 
consequence of any intrinsic merit 
which the piece of biography might 
possess, as the composition of the 
author of the Irish Melodies^ (because 
all men were aikare that,* from his 
conspicuous fiiilure in^ his volumes 
upon poor Sheridan, he had no dis- 
criminative judgment or power for 
that species of writing^; but the world 
expected to find endless scandalouaiik* 
details^ and displays of sensuality, 
low-mindedness, jealousv,- and hatred, 
—all tending to din^ifh the dignity 
of human natiyMflmes the r^er 
remember t^jpRIwig picture which 
Mr. LocUpVnias aimed lis in his 
lAfe qf Sams, .who, after he had been 
the prime . fiivourke the learned 
coteries of Edinburghf was conlnmoo 
liously treated by his auondamyriemb ? . 
If not, here it is for such reader’s deepest 
lefieotion t 

A gentleman of that country, whose 
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name I have already more than once had 
occaaion to refer to, has often told mo 
that he was adUom more grieved, than 
when riding^ into Dumfries one fine 
summer evening about this to attend 
a county ball, he saw Bums walking 
alone, on the shady side of the pnncifial 
Bpnet of the town, while the opposite 
side was gay with succesaive groups of 
gentlemen and ladies, all drawn together 
for the festivitieB of the night, not one 
of whom appeared willing to recognise 
Mm. The horseman dismounted and 
joined Burna, who, on his pix^osing to 
cross the street, said, ^Nay, nay, xny 
young friend, that is idl over now '3 &nd 
quoted, after a pause, some verses of 
Lady Grissel Baillie’s pathetic ballad : 

* His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his 

brow, 

His stdd ane look'd bettor than mony 

ane’snew; » 

But now he lets’t wear ony way it will 

hing. 

And casts himaelfdowie upon the com- 
bing. 

* O were we young, as we once hae been, 
We sad hae been galloping down on yon 

Breen, 

And linking it ower the lily-white lea ! 
And loertna my heart light 1 wad die* 

It was little in Bums'a character to lot 
hia feelings on certain subjects escajio 
in this fashion. He, immediafply after 
reciting these verses, assumed the 
sprightlineBS of his most pleasant man- 
ner, and taking his young friend home 
with him, entertained him very agreeably 
till the hour of the ball arrived.” 

All classes of socieW lead but an 
artificial existence. The highest is 
sunk in over-indulgence— the middle, 
in inapt imitation, follow the perni- 
cious example of those above them — 
the lowest, sunk in irreclaimable igno- 
rance, is beyond the reach of even the 
sagacious and far-famed schoolmaster, 
in spite ofthenale of five-and-twenty 
tbousandcopies ofthe Fenny Magazine. 
Out of those there may be many bright 
exceptions ; but exceptions to the rule 
do noh the rule. Lord Mahon’s 
War of the Succession, and his Life of 
J^lisonust aie books of research, eru- 
dition,^ and gtpat promise as to the 
aotbor’s performances; Lord 

Poichester’s Moor was a poem of 
coonderable merit; — but no one 
would take these studious and over- 
z^ous young noblemen as predica- 
tions of the whole nobility of England, 
The mind of England (so to speak) 
has a great inaptitude for cultivation. 
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Sunk in'dreaAu of self-aggrandisement, 
in diwipetion, or folly, it is aware that 
it can acquire worldly distinction with- 
out the intervention or aid of mental 
efficiency; and it is too satisfied with 
its existing condition to arouse itself 
from its lethargic indolence, to give 
indication of la&rious exercise in the 
field of endeavour and enterprise. 
Genius and talent are rare plants, 
and only tg be seen in irregular 
instances ; for men of original powers 
can scarcely be expected to devote 
their days to unfiniitful employment, 
or work daily and nightly for an un- 
generous or ungrateful public— 'espe- 
cially when their own hourly necessities 
are craving aloud for satisfaction. The 
rich are too lazy and dissipated, and 
the poor too needy and oppressed; — 
the one fly to the readiest enjoyments 
for relaxation, and sweet diversion of 
aching thought/' while the other are 
too much enthralled by want to illu- 
mine their fellow-creatures by ihelr 
ingeuuity, assiduity, or talent; and 
thus the world is left in an almost 
utter state of darkness. 

We arc under great obligations to 
the publisher at Glasgow for the pro- 
duction of Mr. Motherwell's volume. 
Glasgow has already witnessed the 
first eflbrts of Lockhart, Wilson, and 
Campbell; and it has added to its 
wreath of desert by fostering the tune- 
ful labours of the poet before us. fie 
is already known as an occasional 
contributor to periodicals of various 
degrees, and for an admirable collec- 
tion of the ancient ballads of Scot- 
land. The pursuit and study of thesQ 
specimens of quaint composition have 
given him a taste for matter of similar 
structure, and in the volume are- to be 
seen some most happy instances of his 
art. I n these the discrimination of the 
antiquarian, and the taste and pathos 
of the poet, are happily combined. 
He is well versed in the discipline of 
Runic measures, and in the incident# 
of Scandinavian history. He has se- 
lected some heroic passages from the 
feats commemorated by the skalds, 
and has given' them forth with a force 
and brilliant success sufficient to place 
him among the lea^ng poets the 
day. There is, alas 1 too ample room 
and verge for new poetical spirits to 
delight in, now that .those masters of 
song, whose names are familiar to our 
youthful recollections, are passing 
away in gradual order to their eternal 
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rest. Byron, Keats, Shelley, 'Crabbe, 
and Sir Walter Scott, are no mote. 
Wordsworth is silent, though bis eyes 
wander in daily admiration over scenes 
which in times of yore were wont to 
kindle his beating heart into inspira- 
tion ; Southey cultivates the field of 
prose, in preference to that of poetry ; 
Cdleridge is involved in an eternal 
maze of metophysics, and leads a life 
almost useless to the world, though 
his genius might illumine nations; 
Wilson seems to have bidden a long 
adieu to poetry. Thin and scanty are 
theliumbeis that remain. Mr. Mother- 
well may now take hh stand among 
these latter ones, and they may* be 
proud of such companionship. 

We are sorry that we are unable to 
give tlte poem with which the volume 
opens, entitled Sigurd^s Battle Flag^ 
on account of its length ; and to cur- 
tail it would be injustice to the author. 
This, as the title implies, is a specimen 
of Noise composition, and taken from 
the northern sagas, although the poet 
has only adopted the incident of tlie 
magic standard, which carries victory 
to Sie party by whom it is displayed, 
and certain death to the bearer. We 
pass over the second, called The 
Wooing Song of Jarl Skalla&um^ 

for the same reason. Tne third, deno- 
minated The Sword-Chant ofThontein 
Bajidi, we take the liberty of laying 
before our readers. 

Tis not the grey hswk'a flight ' 

O’er mountain InB mere ; 

’Tia not the fleet hound’s course 
Tracking the deer ; 

•’Tis not the light hoof-print 
Of black steed or grey. 

Though Bwelterinv it g^lop 
A long BummerB day ; 

Which mete forth the lordships 
1 challenge as mine : 

Ha 1 ha ! ’tis the good brand 
I clutch in my strong hand,. 

That can their broad marches 
And numbers define. 

Land Giveb ! 1 kiss thee. 

Dull builders of bouses. 

Base tillers of earth, 

Gaping, ask me what lordships 
1 owned at iny birth ; 

Dot the pale fools wox mute 
When I point with my sword 
East, west, north, and south, 

Shouting, '* There am I lordi” 

Wold and waste, town and tower, 

« Hill, valley, aiid aUeom, 

Trembling, bow to my sway 
In the fierce battle fray, • 
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When the star that rules fate is 
This falchion's red gleam. 

Might Giver ! 1 kiss thee. 

IVe heard great harps sounding 
In brave bower and ball, 

IVe drank the sweet music 
That bright lips let fall. 

I’ve hunted in greenwood, 

And heard small birds sing ; 

But away with this idld. 

And cold jargoning. 

The music 1 love is 
The shout of the brave. 

The yell of the dying. 

The scream of tlie flying. s 
When this arm wields Death’s sickle. 
And gamers the grave. 

Joy Giver I 1 kiss thee. 

Far isles of the ocean 
Thy lightning have known. 

And wide o’er Uie miiin land 
Thy horrors have slnme. 

Great sword of my father, 

Stern joy of his hand, 

Thou hast carved his name deep on 
The stranger’s red strand. 

And won him the glory 
Of undying song. 

Keen cleaver of gay crests. 

Sharp piercer of broad breasts, 

Grim slayer of heroes, 

And seourge of the strong. 

Fame Giver ! 1 kiss thee. 

Tn a love more abiding 
Than tliat the heart knows. 

For nuiiden more lovely 
Than summer’s first rose. 

My heart’s knit to thine. 

And lives but for thee ; 

In dreflmings of gladness 
Tbou’rt dancing with me. 

Brave measures of madness 
In some battle-field. 

Where armour is ringing. 

And noble blood springing. 

And cloven, yawn helmet, 

Stout hauberk and shield. 

Death Giver ! 1 kiss thee. 

The smile of a maiden’s eye 
Soon may depart. 

And light is the faith of 
Fair woman’s heart ; 

Chongefhl as light cloudS| 

And wayward as wind,^ 

Be the passions that govern 
Weak woman’s mind. 

But tliy metal's as ti^e 
As Its polish is bright ; 

When ills wax in numbeh 
Thy love will not slumber, 

But. acnrlike, burns fiercer 
The darker the night. 

Heaut Gi,ado£nek ! I kiss thee. 
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My kindred have periafied 
By war or by wave — 

Now, childless and aireleas, 

I long for the grave. 

When tlie path of our glory 
Is shadowed in death. 

With me thou wilt slumber 
Below the brown heath : 

Thou wilt rest on my bosom, 

And with it decay, 

While harps shall be ringing, 

And Scalds shall be singing 
The deeds we have done in 
Our old feuriess day. 

SoEQ Gives ! I kiss thee. 

The bold, enthusiastic, and eloquent 
language of the dauntless sea-rover, 
bears the characteristic of truth. The 
words are in keeping with what we 
read of these Norsemen in the produc- 
tions of Scott, Weber, Jameson, Her- 
bert, and Mallet's AnliqnitU's (trans- 
lated by Bishop Percy); or, if we 
regard the old authorities ofVerclius 
or Snorre, Wormius or Saxo Gram- 
maticus, we shall be more fully satisfied 
that the character which the poet at- 
tempts to portray in his soul-stirring 
lines is in admirable keeping with the 
exploits of Ihe Vikingr of the North. 
Thorstein liaudi’s courage is akin to 
Ragnar Lodbrog’s, when, cast into 
rison and stung by venomous snakes, 
is soul found refuge in his Quida, or 
Death-Song, and revelled in the sweet 
recollections of all his ferocious ex- 
ploits. 

To the superficial reader, The Mad- 
man's Love will do ibtless appear in- 
consistent, contradictory, and where- 
withal unmeaning. Madness, however, 
deals forth unconnected rhapsodies, 
and a regular detail of grievances is 
incompatible with a disordered brain. 
The Madman had a noble soul, and 
loved a maiden, who returned his 
afiection, and plighted her troth to 
him by the holiest asseverations. He 
goes abroad, fights against the Paynims, 
^s taken prisoner, released, returns with 
honour to hts native land, and finds 
that the lady of his love has proved 
foithless and married his younger bro- 
ther. Listen to the proclamation of 
their mysterious fate : 

«• •Judgifientne’fll^ sleeps!’ the war-worn 
saia, 

As, striding into light. 

He stood before that shudderiug maid — 
Between her and tliat knight. 
Judgment ne’er slems ! ’tie wondrous odd. 
One gurgle, one tong sigb. 
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did 


Ended it elL Upon this sod 
Lay one ndth unclosed eye ; 

And then the boiling brine that night 
Flung on its banlre a lady bright.*’ 

The tnadman always haunts the 
spot wliefeUhe womari s perjury stood 
revealed arid the fearful catastrophe 
occurred. He telh his tale in broken 


Sweet Flesh and Blood ! how deadly 
c^ill 

These milk-white fingen be \ 

The feathery ribs pf ice-bound rill 
Seem not so cold to me ^ 

But press them on this burning brow 
Which glows like molten brtas, 
'Twill thaw . them adon ; then thou 
shalt know 


fragments, embracing ikint shadows of 
reality, and uoiiveymg a forcible idea 
of the gloom that obscures once 
noble intellect. He is only conscious 
of the efBcacy of material objects. He 
fancies himself the centre of the world, 
—all created things administer to his 
necessities, and are obedient to his 
high behests. For him exclusively the 
sun labours upwards to his glorious 
meridian, — for him the lovely moon 
sheds her serenest smiles ana benig- 
nant influences,— for him the stars rain 
fatness and loveliness on the earth, 


How ancient yiaioas poaa 
Before mind eyes, like shapes of life. 
Kindling old lovea and deadly strife. 

Drink to me first ! — nay do not scorn 
These spaikling dews of night ; 

I pledge thee in the silver horn 
Of yonder moonlet bright : 

I'is stinted measure' now, but soon 
Thy cup shril overflow; 

It halfwss spilled t^o hours agone, 
That litrle flowers might grow, 

And weave for me fine robes of silk ; 
For which good deed, stars drop them 
milk. 


and each flower and tree yields its 
fragrance and riches, and each bird of 
heaven expands its plumage and carols 
forth its notes of gladn&«$. We have 
only room for the vigorous commence* 
ment of this rhapsody. * 

Ho ! Flesh and Blood ! sweet Flesh 
and Blood 

As ever btiodo on earth ! 

' Welcome to Water and to Wood— 

» To all a Madman’s mirth. 


N^, take the horn info thy hand. 

The goodly silver horn, 

And qua6F it off. At my command 
Each flower-cup, ere the morn. 

Shall brimful be ^glittering dews, , 
store 

^T^RMifrodjp^intage ripe for usg^ 
To pledge our healths thrice o'er 
So sldnk the can ns maiden free. 

Then troll the merry bowl to mo ! 

Hush — drink no more! for now the 


yThis tree is mine, this leafless tree 
I'liat’s writheii o’er the linn ; 

V , The stiham is mine that fitfully 
Pours forth its sulleu din. 

Their lord am 1 ; and still my dream 
Is of this Tree — is of that Stream, 

The Tree, the Stream — a deadly 
IVain ! 

. They will not live apart ; 

The one rolls thundering Uirough my 
brniii, 

The otlier smites my heart : 

Ay, this same leafless, fire-scathed tree, 
That groweth by iJie rock. 

Shakes its old sapless arms at me, 

And would my madness mock ! 

The slaves are saucy —well they know a 
Good service did they long ago. 

I've lived two lives : the first is past 
Some hundred years or more ; 

But still the present is o’ercast 
With viaionings of yore. 

This tree, this rock Ast's cushioned 
sweet 

With tufts of savoury thyme, 

That unseen river which doth greet 
Our ears with its rode rhyme. 

Were then as now— they form the 
ch'iin 

That links the present with past poiii. 


trees, 

In yonder grand old wood. 

Burst forth in sinless melodies 
To cheer my solitude ; 

Trees sing thus eveiy night to me. 

So mournfully and slow — 

They think, dear hearts, ’twere well 
for me, 

Could large tears once forth flow 
From this hard frozen eye of mine. 

As freely as they stream from thine. 

Ay^av, they sing right passing well. 
And pleasantly in tune. 

To midnight winds a canticle 
That floats up to the moon ; 

And she goes wandering near and far 
Through yooder vaulted skies, 

No nook whereof but bath a star 
Shed for me from her eyes ; 

She knows 1 cannot weep, but she 
Weeps worlds of light for love of me ! 

Yes, in her bower of clouds ahe weeps 
Night after night for me— 

The lonely man tliat sadly keeps 
Watch Iw the blasted tree. 

She spreads o’er these leim ribs her 
beams. 

To scare the cutting ctrfd ; 

She lends me light to retd my ^sms. 
And rightly to unfold * 
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The myaterieB that make men mad, 

Or wise, or wild, or good, or bad. 

So lovingly she shines through me. 
Without me and within, 

That oven thou, methiiiks, might'stsee. 
Beneath this flesh so thin, 

A heart that ]|^ke a ^11 of fire 
Is ever blasingtMh, 

Vet dieth not; fqr still the lyro 
Of heaven soothes its despair— 
The lyre that sootids so* sadly sweet, 
When winds and woods and waters 
meet 

Most ef Mr. Motherwell’s ppems 
are ill adapted for quotation, on ac- 
count of their length. This 'is a mat- 
ter, however, only between the author 
and his critic; the'wblic have nothing 
to do with it.' The Demon Ijad^ 
comes under this pr^icament ; yet, it 
is written with such vividness of thought 
and execution of purpose, that we run 
all hazards 'in giving^it. The ideals 
taken from the many stories of tempta- 
tion undergone by some primitive 
fothers at the hands of the devil. He 
here presents him^f as l^^J^emon 

r Again at mv bed! 

With thy smile sweet as sunshine, 
And hand cold as lead I 
1 know thee, 1 know thee 1^ ' 

Nay, start not, my sweet ! 

These golden robes shrank up^ 

And showed me thy feet ; 

These golden robes Shrank opj^ 

And tafiety thin, 

While out crept the symbols 
Of Death and of Sin 1 

Bright, beautiful devil ! ' 

Pass, pass from me now ; 

Tor the dainp dew of death 
Gathers thick on my brow : 

And hind up thy girdle, 

Nor beauties disclose, ^ 

More daszlingly white 
Than the wxtath-drifted snows : 

And away with thy kisses ; 

My heart waxes flick, 

As thy red lips, like worms. 

Travel over my cheek ! 

Ha! press me no more with 
That paaf^eso hamr 
Tis whiter tbsn milk, or 
The foam on the strand ; 

'Tis softer than down, or 
The silken-Jeafed fiower, 

Bnt colder than ice thriljs 
Its touch at this hour. 

Like the finger of Death 
From cerements unrolled,< 

Hw hand on my heart falls - 
bhll, elaaimy, and cold. 


Nor bend o’er my pillow— 

Thy raven black hair 
O’erahadows my brow with 
A deeper despair ; 

These ringlets thick falling 
Spread fire through my brain. 

Ana my temples are throl)))ing 
With madness again. 

The moonlight! tiie moonlight * 

The deep-winding hay 1 
There are two on that strand, 

And a ship fiir away ! 

In its silence* and beauty. 

Its passion and power, 

Love hreathed^ o’er the land. 

Like the soul of a flower. 

The billows were chiming 
On pale yellow sands. 

And moonshine was gleaming 
On small iv&ry hands. 

’rhere were bowers by the brook’s 
brink, 

And flowers bursting free ; 

There w^re hot lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me ! 

Now, mountain and meadow. 

Frith, forest and river. 

Are mingling with shadows— 

Are lost to me ever. 

The sunlight is fading, 

Small birds seek their nest ; 

While happy hearts, flowor-liko, 

Sink sinless to rest. 

But 1 1 — ’tis no matter ; — 

Ay, kiss cheek and chin ; , A 

Kiss — kiss — thou hast won me,^ 
Bright, beautiful Sin ! ^ 

Ouglou^i Onslaught is a noble^ 
tle-Bong, breathing the breath of ori- 
ental vigour, and carrying the reader, 
with its truly lyrical vehemence, into 
the midst of conflict between the cross 
and the crescent. Migh^ is the chief 
whose advent is proclaimed in such 
fire-winged words. 

** Tchassan Ouglou is on ! 

Tchassan Ouglou is on ! 

Abroad on the winds all 
His horse-tails are thrown. 

’Tis the rush of the eagle 
' Down cleaving through air — 

’Tis the bound of the lion 
When roused from his lair, 

Ha! fiercer and wilder 
And madder by far — 
y On thunders the might 
Of foe Mo^emite War. 

* MailfJlahl 


There are various battle-songs in the 
volume, each full of the same forcible 
fooughts and lyrical enthusiasm. Un- 
der tliis class come The Covenanter*s 
Battle- Chant, ^he Cavalier's Song, 
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Song of the Datush Sea-King^ The 
Merrv Gallant^ The KnighVs Song^ 
The Troopef^s DUtu^FTor^ese we 
give the last, an1RflfflHHl{R(iroen of 
its kind ; — 

Boot, boot into the stiiTup, lads. 

And band once more on rein ; 

Up, up, into the saddle, lads, 

A -field we ride again ; 

4 ^ 0 ne cheer, one cheer, for dame or dear. 
No leisure now to sigh, / 

God bless diem' all— we have the? 
prayers. 

And they our hearts—** Good bye 1” 
*Gff,"ofrwe' ride, in reddeas pride, 

As gallant 

.Who have old scores to settle, and 
m Long slashing swords to pay. 

The trumpet calls—** trot out, trot out”— 
We cheer the stirring sound ; 

Swords forth, my lads— through smoke 
and dust 

We thunder o*er the ground. 

Tramp, tramp, we go through sdlphury 
clouds, 

That blind us while we sing — ‘ 

Woe worth the knave who follows not 
The banner of the King j 
But luck befall each trooper tall. 

That cleaves to saddle-tree, 

Whose long sword carves on rebel sconce 
The rights of Majesty. 

Spur on, my lads — ^the trumpet sounds 
^ Its last and atom command — 

** A charge \ a charge ! an ocean hurst 

Ujion a stormy strand. 

Hal lia ! how thickly on our casques 
Their pop-guns rattle shot ; 

Spur on, niy lads, we*U give it them 
As sliarply as weVe got. 

Now' for it — now, bend to the work— 
'['heir lines begin to shake ; 

Now, Uiruiigh and through them— bloody 
lanes 

Out flashing sabres make ! 

“ Cut one — cut two — first point,” and 
then 

We’ll parry as we may ; 

On, on the knaves, .and give them steel 
in bellyfuls to d^. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Church and State, 
For Country and for Crown, 

Wo slash away, and right and left 
Hew rogues and rebels down. 

Another cheer ! the field is clear. 

The dajr is all our oryn ; . 

Done like our sires— done lika tne 
swords 

God gives to guard the Throqe ! 

The collection, however, is not de- 
void of pieces of solemn sentiment and 
the inspirations of devotion. Of this 
order are, The Solemn Song of a JUgh^ 


tcowt Hearty A Solemn Conceit, A 
Sabbath Summer Noon, A Monodjf, 
Change sweepeth over AU, In the 
Quiet and Solemn Night, llie space, 
however, which we have already occu- 
pied warns '^>mb^^turn away from the 
manifold attajfce of Mr. Mother- 
well’i pa^s.^^Tmist extract, Siece- 
fbre, shall be.the following simple, me- 
tlodi y is, andsmmuisite stanzas 

'1% 'iiloom hat] Hra Ay cheek, Mary, 

As spring's aA bbssoms die, 

And sadness h A o'ershadowed now 
Thy once hi ght eye ; 

Bot, look on n s, Ae prints of grief 
Still deeper ie. 

Fareivell! 

Thy lips axe pi .e and Ante, Mary, 

Thy step is sad and slow. 

The mom of mdness haA gone by 
Thou erst dm know ; 

I, too, am chai^d like thee, and weep 
For very wo. 

Fare ell! 

It seems as ’tv ere but yesterday 
We were A< happiest twain. 

When murmui id sighs and jc^ops tears. 
Dropping lill'e tstn, 

Discoursed my love, and told how loved 
I was again., , 

Farev 'ell ! 

Twas not in ci Id and measured phrase 
We gave ou passion name ; 

Scorning such^ tedious eloquence, 

Our hearts’ I bnd flame 
And long jmp] isoned feelings fast 
In deep sol I'came. 

Fa^ell I 

Would Aat love had been the lovo 
That mereft worldlings know. 

When pBBBic|i'B draught to our doomed 

Tums^ttoj woe. 

And our poorldream of happinesa 
Vanishes se ! 

Faim'ell ! 


But in Ae w^eok of all our hopes. 
There’s y^ some touch of bliss, 

Since fiite ron not oua wretchedness 
Of Ais ladTkiss: 

Despair, aiialoyS) and madness medt 
In this, inlthig 

F.^eU! , 

CXir parting wish is, Mi Ur. Mo- 
Acrwell may speedily Itestow upon us 
ftesh samples of his poetical treasures. 

• 

The next and last in order is Leigh 
Hunt. It has been Ae fesbion of 
numbers of that politic ^ ^ 
a component member of which is both 
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our pticle and our pleas\ire| to throw from destitution — of rescuing talent 
all imaginable abwe on the name and from worldly oppression — of extri- 
productions of this individual. We eating 

wilt imitate our political brethren in clutch onRSSR^BInd averting from 
their go^ and laudable mialities— we our national character the disgrace of 

will not participatejJrim absurdities adding the name of anotlier poet to the 

or acts of inju8||gg|^Hwe will pre- list of those of whom it may be literally 
Slime to deny usjj^^ed of loyalty said, that they asked of their country for 
to Church and King no one will bread and received a stone, 
be bold enough to instate that to We have said that Mr. Hunt is 
are notTory to the^ba&hbone. JlfiBgjyLS&P ’ — the worcTr 

the capital fault which our bitterest We detest his politics — we avow many 
opponents can bring against us is* that literary delinquencies on his part ; but 
our senses are sometimes pervert^ by we aver that he has fallen avic|;[|gtp 
our excessive political prejudices — that Ushgg|gg|^{|^Dun^ Tetusb^ 

our opinions are too mucii of the Con- gSfSrou^ve^lTrMniostilities, and, 

servative order. W hat is thus brought freely award to every man his du 

against us as a. fault wg glory in, and But we do not intend these observi 

snail continue of tjiie same persiiaaion tions on Mr. Hunt as a vindication of 

till a change be wfbught in our con- that gentleman — we are alive to the 

aciciitious conviction. Such being our truth of some of the cli<i.ges against 

political bias, we cannot be accused of him. Ills former volumes aliounded 

partialiw in speaking as we intend to in conceited thoughts, affected idioms, 

do of Jm. Hunt and his compositions. and constant attempts at Guplir.i<iy, 

A large portion ofinjbstke has been which commonly ended in lliiulcnco. 
dealt out to this gentleman. We have Too many of tliese still remain and 
ourselves sometimes aimed at his per- disfi^re the volume before us. His 
son our slight shaft oCridicule. But ear is loo frequently unmusical ; and 
this was in bygone times — before, as often, when be supposes he has wrought 
we ignorantly imagined, disappoint- out for Inmself a melodious piece of 
roent, want, and wretchedness, had rhythm, his lines may not untruly he 
become the daily partners of his life, called specimens of jingling piosc. 
For the pain whicfi we then inadvert- He says, in his prefnru to the new 
ently inflicted, we endeavourod to make edition, 1 have availed myself of the 
amends in a former Number, when ho criticism boUi of friends and enemies ; 
asstttaad the editorship of tiie Toiler, and have been so willing to construe 
wWHfng him good speed and success in my disfavour any doubts which arose 
in hii undertaking. What were the in myown mind, that the vulume dues 
circumstances which dissevered Mr. not contain above a thud of the verges 
Hunt from the paper iit question, we I have written. 1 took for graiiteil that 
neither know nor have we ever in- an author’s self-love is pretty sure not 
quired— nor can we say« if the Tutler to be too hard upon him, and adopted 
be still in existence ; but it was suffi- the principle of making the doubt itself 
cient for us to hear that Mr. Hunt was a sentence of coiidemnatiuu. Fpon 
by such separation thrown out of all this 1 have acted in every instance, 
literary employment — that his worldly with the exception of the Frngmt nfx 
circumstances were of the worst kind upon the Nymphs, the Sonnet on the 
— that he had a large family who tliie, and the passages^ out of the 
looked to him for daily j^upfmrt — that Bacchus in Tuscany*' The motive by 
his friends were subscribing towards a which he was actuated was a good one 
new edition pf his poems, as the best —we only wish it had come into fuller 
means for placing immediate pecuniary operation. He was right in keeping 
gallftins in his power. e earnestly tlie passages from the Bucchus and the 
Impe^tbeyHluive effecledf ^hei^‘ object Ft^f^ments; but we could not only 
We have used our inadequate means have spared the Sonnet on the Nile, 
to assist him, although he and his but the seven othisr sonnets that accom- 
friends are ignorant or the fact. We pany that etusion. Mr Hunt has no 
also hope that Englishihen of evciy tiaod for the sonnet : he should be 
rank, denomination, and • cdlour of satisfied with the gifts which nature 
politics, casting aside in mauly spirit has given to bis keeping, and not 
all aunties and repugnance, will strain after objects too high for his 
assist III the work of saving a femily attainment, llis thoughts are sweet- 
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^(lowing, delicaife — but no^ lofty or 
majestic ; nor can he efTect that sud- 
den and powerful concentration of 
idea and language which can alone 
be moulded into the vigorous display 
of tlie sonnet. The best of his com- 
positions do not exceed the second 
order of the lyrical; but then he stands 
first among the poets of tliis class. 

Mr. Hunt is right in saying that 
poetiy, like trees and flowers, is not 
of one class only — but that if the plant 
come.s out of nature’s hands, and not 
the cauze>malcer*8, it is still a plant, 
and has i^und for it. We could have 
spared him the quotation from Scripn 
Uire. Shortly after he writes in the 
following fashion : — 

* Poflt^, ill its highest sense,. belongs 
exclusively to surb men as Sbakespeare, 
Spenser, and otliefs, who possessed the 
deepest insight into the spirit and sym. 
pathies of all things ; but poetry, in the 
most comprehensive application of the 
term, 1 take to be the flower of any kind 
of experienre, rooted in truth , and issuing 
forth into beauty. All tjiat the critic has 
a right to demand of it, according to its 
degree, is, that it should spring out of a 
real impulse, lie consistent in its parts, 
and shaped into some chararieristic hiir- 
nioiiy of verse. Without these requisites, 
(ujiart from fleeting and artificial causes^, 
the world will scarcely look at any poeti^ 
cal production a second time ; whereas, 
if It ])oase8s them, the humblest poetry 
stands a chance of surviving not only 
whatever is falsely so called, but much 
that contains, here and there, more poeti- 
cal passages tliaii itself; passages that 
arc the fits and starts of a fancy without 
judgment, — tlie incoherences of a nature 
poetical only by convulsion, but prosaic 
in its ordinary' strength. 

** Thus, in their several kinds, we baiw 
the poetry of thought and passion in 
Shakespeare and Chaucer ; of poetical 
abstraction and enjoyment in Spenser; 
of scholarship and a rapt ambition in 
Milton; of coartlioesb in Waller, (who 
writes like an inspired gentleman- usher) ; 
of gallantry in Suckling ; of wit and satire 
in Pope ; of heartiness iu liums ; of the 
* flit of the land ’ in Thomson ; of a certain 
sequestered gentleness in Shenstone ; and 
the poetry of prose itself in Drydeq : not 
that he was a prosaic writer, but that nrhat 
other people thought in prose, he could , 
think in verse; and so made absolute 
poems of pamphlets and party-reasoning. 

** The first quality of a poet is imagi- 
nation, or that faculty by which the 
subtlest'idea is given us of^th'e nature or 
condition of any one thing, by illustra- 
tion from another, or by tlie inclusion of 
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i^mote affinities : ns when Shakespeare 
speaks of moonlight i/wpiiif on^n bank ; 
or of nice customs eurtayaig to jgreat 
kings (though the reader may, if he 
pleases, put this under the head of wit, 
or imagination in miainture} ; or where 
Milton speaka o ftefeag s datom'd in trees, 
or of motes tha^ifl||ple the sun-beams ; 
or compares Satan on the wing at a dis- 
tance to a fleet of ships hanging in the 
clouds; or «*^ere Mr. Sheuey (for 1 
avoid quoting from Living writen, lest it 
should be thought ' invidious towards 
such ■» are not quoted) puts that stately, 
superipr, and eompreh^ive image, into 
the mouth of a speaker who is at once 
firm of soul, snd yet anticipates a drmid- 
ful necessity,— 

* I see, as from a tmoor, ihn and of all 

or, lastly, where Mr* Keats tells us of the 
roalmte»t^o$ of old Saturn (as be sits 
musing after bis dethronement) ; or of 
the two brothers and tktfr murdered man, 
riding from Florence ; that is to say, the 
man whom they were about to muider ; 
or where, by one exquisite touch, he 
describes an important and afleofing office 
of the god Mercury, and the effecM of it 
upon tlie speetatois in the lower world,— 
culling him * the by which 

wo see that be was^drmjfl^ight oMeot 
which visited ihaiBifiH^gion^ 
behold him rising offinpRorde 

The first one or two of his posiH^ 
have our concurrence. Tlie critic, how- 
ever, has a right to demand more than 
Mr. Hunt by hjs canon would allow 
'liim . Something more than character- 
istic harmony of music’* is reouired. 
The character of the vG»e may ue un- 
couth to the critic’s eye, and unmusical 
to his ear; while to the author it may 
appear arrayed in purest form, and 
breathing the melodies ofheaven.' The 
bagpipe is not pleasing to foreign ears, 
thougn among his own countiymen the 
perforriier may be hailed with rapturous 
applause. 11 is definitions of the styles 
of the poets of England, in the second 
paragraph, are not happy, because they 
are not distinct. Milton’s poetry con- 
tains something more than **scliolar* 
ship and rapt ambition ;” Hurns’a than 
“ heartiness;” and Dryden’smore than 
the “ fioetry of prose.' What lie says 
in the third paragra]>li about Mr. Keats’s 
** realmless eyes of old Saturn,” is an 
attempt at straining a point to catch a 
beauty. To usTMr. Keats, in the three 
instances, seems to be guilty of great 
aflbetation. The prefaca is long, and 
may truly be said to be a ram1)|img 
one; but pleasantly written, though 
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not founded on just views throughout. 
But what Mr. Hunt has said flows, 
we are satisfied, from his deep-wrought 
conviction. 

In another part he adds : It was 
the mistake of the criticism of a 
northern climate, to think that the 
occasional quaintnesses and neolo- 
gisms, which formerly, disfigured the 
stoiy of Jiiminiy arose 'out of affecta- 
tion ; th^ were the sheer license of 
animal spirits.'’ If so, now that Mr. 
Hunt's frothing gaiety has subsided, 
there was greater reason for his giving 
the poem his severest revision. His 

E olitics, as he intimates, may perchance 
ave drawn upon him the hostility of 
some ; but we, who give him all credit 
for the sincerity of his political creed, 
though we regret his indulgence of it, 
assure him that the strictuies of adverse 
critics were in many cases borne out 
by facts. We can see a great many 
alterations for the better in this new 
editioB of Rimini; yet we would gladly 
allow him tlie use of such wo^s as 
swirl ” and cored , and a dozen 
other such neologisms, had he but 
taken the pains to get some friend to 
mark out all the ^rsh expressions, 
unmusical pass^es, and unrhythmical 
which still 4«main to disfigure 
ti s otherwise beautiful composition. 
The volume contains a new poem, 
denominated The Gentle Armour,^ 
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Tl)e following arc Mr. Hunt's remarks 
on the authorship of this poem : — 

More is said of the Gentls Armour, 
as ^11 as of some of the other poems, in 
their places in the volume. It is liere 
published for the first time ; and is the 
niet poem of any length which I have 
written for many years, having been de- 
barred from that delight by ill health, 
and the constant neceasity of writing 
prose. WhfitI felt whenl found I could 
again recreate my self in this way, and 
when the verses came flowing again, I 
will not say, lest I diould excite awk- 
ward comparisons betweei| what I deUg^t 
in doing, and what it amdnnts to whep 
done. But as Gray wished that he 
could lie all his life upon sofas, reading 
* eternal new novels of Marivaux and 
Crehillon,* ** so, notwithstandiiTg the helps 
afforded us by the graodfT notions of the 
age, or rather, in consequence of the very 
helps they afford, I can conceive no mode 
of existence more exquisite (apart from 
the affcctioQs) than alter contributing a 
portion of one’s morning to tlie further- 
ance of the common good — tlie better if 
in the some way — to devote the rest of 
ono's time to reading romantic adventures, 
and versifying the best of them.. What 
golden days would not such be for a 
builder of palaces * with words W’hat 
country-houses would he not possess in 
all quarters of the world, — and of time ! 
What flights not take from Greece to 
Araby, from Normandy to Cathay, from 
the courts of Charlemagne aud of Arthur, 


* As we shall not insert this poem, we give Mr. Hunt’s own preface to the pro- 
duction : — 

** llie main circumstance of this story— a knight fighting against three, with no 
other coat of mail than the delicateat garment of his mistress — is taken from one of the 
Fabliaux that wore versified by the late Mr. Way. The lady’s appearance in the 
garment, after the battlo, is from the same poem. The turn given to these incidonCs, 
die Qolottiing, and the sentiment, are the work of the present writer. The original 
is a curious specimen of the license of old times. A married woman, who has a good- 
humoured craven foe her husband, is made love to by tliree knights \ to each of whom, 
as a trial of his affection, and by way of provmg the tenderness of her deserts, she 
proposes that be shall mix in the figfit of a tournament, with no other covering to 
his body than the one just mentioned. Two of them decline the experiment; the 
third accepts it, is victorious, and, in order to be on a par with her in delicacy of 
sentiment, quests that she will make her appearance at her husband’s table in the 
iriumphont investment. She does so ; the guests are struck with admiration ; 

* While the good spouse (not hold,^’twas lately sung) 

Cast down his hopest eyes, and held hie (^gue. 

• Speak, guj|'4psB damsels I 'Bames, m love well read ! 

Speak, Sin I hi cdiivaliy and bupou; bred ; 

Who best deMrves the lady or the knfght ? 

He,' death who^ braved, or she, censorious spite V e 

“ Allowance is to be^ade for the opinions of a different age ; and wc see, even 
here, right and wrong principles struggling in the perplexities of custom. But the 
culKvanon of brute force is uppormoit ; and nothing can reconcile us to tlie disposi- 
tion of the woman who could speculate upon such a tribute to her vanity. It is 
hopqd that the heroine of the following version of the story, without being wanting 
in self-love, is a little better, and not unsuitod to ony age.” 
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to the comers of tlio sea, and the house 
of Morpheus ! W ith whnt transport not 
wake up, and find liimself in the company 
of his beloved old books, content to be 
master of the world when he had his 
wings on, and to look for no l)ettor foot- 
ing for tho sole of his fiKit than the hearth 
of nn uninsulted poverty. Ofeiix ter et 
ampiiusf No man ever deserved even 
to wish to be a poet who rould not think 
in this manner, or not think it os much 
at forty as at twenty.’* 

OlJiis own gossiping preface, he 

40 the following pleasant vein : 

fean d^ltavSindced been gossiping 
n this preface, and that I shall be 
thought by some to have wasted a great 
many words upon rhyme and numbers, 
tilings a little too much forgotten per- 
haps in the general poetry of the age. 
There is enough romance however in my 
volume to save me from the charge of a 
mechanical impertinence, when 1 venture 
to congratulate the reader on the manifeat 
fiulure of that prophecy, which announced 
tho downfall of all poetry and fiction in 
tho ascendency of die steam-engine, and 
would fain have persuaded us, that the 
lieart, and imagination, and flesh and blood 
of man, vrete to quit him at the approach 
of science and utllitariauism, and leave 
him nothing but his ribs to reckon upon. 
O beliave it not ! Count it not feasible, 
or in nature I The very fowlers on the 
tea-cups, tho grace with which a ball of 
cotton is rolled up, might have shewn to 
tho contrary. You must take colour out 
of the grass first, preference out of die 
fancy, passion out of the blood. 
the more drought the more thirst. The 
want makes the wish. You may make 
sects in opinion, and formalise a people 
for a while, here and there; but you 
cannot undo human nature, llie very 
passion that makes them obstinate in 
whnt is formal, shall counteract itself in 
die blood of their children, and betray 
them back to imagination. Opinion may 
dogmatise ; science may be mechanical 
in its operation ; but in explaining one 
cause, It only throws ns back upon an- 
other, and opens a wider and remoter 
world for die fancy to riot in. And the 
operators, by very reason of thO' solid 
footing they require, are apt to lose 
themselves most if they da not hold 
fast. Newton himself got into atmnge 
border-lands of dissent. Pascal was a 
hypochondriacal dreamer. With the 
growth of this fonnidable mt^anical 
epoch, that waa to take all duiee out of 
the utile, we have had the wonderful 
works of Sir Walter Scott, the criticism 
of Haslitt, the imagination of Keata, the 
tragedy and winged philosophy of Shel- 
ley, the passion of Byron, the wit and 


festivity of Mooro, tales and novels 
endless, and Mr. Wordsworth has be- 
come a classic, and the G»»rnuina havo 
poured forth every species of romance, 
and, the very French have thought fit to 
Genuanise, and our American brethren 
have written little but novels and verses, 
and Sir Humphty Davy has been di- 
viding hia time^between coal-mines and 
fui^-land, (no* very remote regions) ; 
and the i^op itself and the Corn Lawe 
have given us a poet, and Mr, Crabbo 
has been versifying the very parish re- 
gistr-rs; and lost, not least, the Utili- 
tarians* themselves are jKieticul Dr. 
Bowring is not satisfied unless we hear 
of tho poetiy of the ‘ Magyars ;* and if 
you want a proper Bacchanalian uproar 
in a song, you must go* to tho author 
of * Headlong Hall,’ who will uot advance 
utility itself, unless it be jovial. It is a 
moot point vrhich he admuej^most, Ben- 
tham or Rossini.” 

Mr. Hunt^ among otfier accusations, 
has been charged witli holding a reli- 
gious creed at direct variance with tlie 
tendency of the Chnsttian religion. Me 
attempted, it is affirmed, to preach up 
the doctrine, that the pleasures of in- 
tellect and sense are not to be re- 
gulated according to the doctrines 
and discipline of revealed religion, 
but should become the first object 
and grand aim of life. Thau this 
there cannot be a more pernicious 
rule of action. Still, let us not be 
stem and unrelenting in our earthly 
justice. We do not sWay the lUiaila- 
manthian sceptre which inflicts punish- 
ment, but never is waved for the 
assuaging of pain. What Mr. Hunt 
wrote formerly was in the heyday of 
reckle^ manhood — he had not been 
bowed low by calamity, nor chastened 
by the sharp infliction of adversity. 
]^ly creeds may liave been abjured — 
early doctrines repudiated — and he 
may have a heart tmly repentant for 
former follies. He has for some time 
led a harmless life-^with truth of pur- 
pose for its cynosure, and full of charity 
to all men. We have already said that 
he was the victim of his own honesty. 
We have no doubt that had he swerved 
from his early political principles, 
many of his opponents might have 
liked him better, and greater might 
have been his wrorldiy rewards. For 
our 'i^ts, honrever, we should h^ve 
abominate such treachery ; and, how- 
ever serviceable he might have been to 
our party, we should have despised*tlie 
traitor. We should have served him 
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worse than Lord Bakanais did Arnold^ 
the traitor of the Ainerieaii war, who 
endeaFOured to be useful to our coun- 
try by an raually monstrous dereliction 
of duty. The anecdote runs thus: — 
General Arnold was witli the king 
when Lord lialcarras, who was under 
General Burgoyne in the Saratoga 
campaign, was presented. The king 
introduced them. “ What, sire ?*’ said 
the earl, drawing up hjs form and re- 
treating, the traitor Arnold The 
consequence was a challenge, from 
Arnold. They met, and it was ar- 
ranged that the parties should fire by 
signal. Arnold fired, and Earl Bal- 
carras turned ^on his heel and was 
walking away, when Arnold exclaimed, 
" Why don’t you fire, my lord ?^* 
" Sir,” said Lord Balcarras, looking 
over his shoulde^ I leave you to the 
executioner.^’* ^ 

Had Hunt turned renegade, he would 
have bad our scorn — as it is, we wish 
him well, We like honesty of purpose, 
although we extremely regret that 
there should have been any perversion 
of ritditmindednesat But nefore we 
lay one or two extracts of the author’s 


before the judicious reader, we cannot 
help arising how he could possibly 
have retained such puerile stuff in his 
volume as the address to little J. H., 
which is ornamented by the following 
extract from Frugoni — 

Fien d’ amori, 

Pien di canti, § piiti di fiari.” 

The verses maybe full of baby love, 
hut they are neither ornamental nor 
useful ; and posterity can never feel 
complimented by the legacy of ^ five 
pages of such jingling and unmeanito 
nursery rhymes. The translation ^ 
Walter de Mopes’ Confession is done 
with much fidelity and exceeding spirit. 
Camden, it seems, has borne honour- 
able testimony to the Archdeacon of 
Oxford, who, in the time of King Henry 
the Second, filled England with his 
merriments, and confessed his love to 
good liquor. The original song com- 
mences in this manner : 

•* Mihi est propositum in tabernk mori, 

Vinum sit appositum morientis ori : 

Ut dicant, cum venerint, Angelorum 
chori, 

Beus sit propitius huio potatori,”&c. 


I devise to end my days — in a tavern drinking, 

May some Christian hold for me— the glass when I am shrinking; 
I'hat the Cherubim may cry — when they seo uie sinking, 

God be merciful to a soul — of this gentleman’s way of thinking. 


A glass of wine amasingly — enligbteneth one’s internals ; 
’*Tla wings bedewed wi& nectar— that fly up to supernals ; 
Botdes cracked in taverns— have much the sweeter kernels. 
Than the sups allowed to us — in the college journals. 


Every one by nature hath — a mould which he was cast in ; 

I happen to he one of those — who never could write fasting ; 

By a single little boy — I should be suipsss’d in 

Writing BO : I’d just as lief— be buried, tomb’d and grass’d in. 


Every one by nature hath — a gift too, a dotation : 

I, wh«i 1 make verses, — do get fhe inspiration 
Of the very best of wine— that comes into tlie nation: : 
It maketh sermons to abound — for edification. 


Just as liquor floweth good — floweth forth my lay so ; 

But I must moreover eat — or I could not say so ; 

Nought it availeib inwardly — should 1 write all day so ; 

But with God’s grace after meat — 1 heat Ovidius Naso. 

5 'It 

Neither is. there giten to me — prophatio animation, 
tJnleBB whm 1 have eat and drank— yea, ev’n to saturation ; 

Then in my upper story — hath Bscehus domination. 

And Phmhilii.rariieth into me, and heggareth all relnion. 

The next apeeiinea Mry Hont’a to a Dead Body. Andrea de Bmo 
pews' which '*we ahialt kelMt, is hik was a churchman of Ferrara, and lived 
trauriation of Andi^ de Basso’s Ode in the fifteenth centuiy. The only 


* Tliree Years in North America, by James Stuart, Esq., vol. i. p. 467. 
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objection which we have to the effu- treated. 'Eveiy line is fall of bitter 
sion is its repulsive nature ; but the scorn ; and Mr. Leigh Hunt truly says 
reader may perhaps be curious to know its ferocity is of a grand and appalling 
how so out- of- the -way a subject is nature. 


Rise from the loathsome and devouring 
tomb. 

Give up thy body, woman withont heait. 
Now thattits worldly part 
la over ; and deaf, hUnd, and dumb, 
Tliou servest worms for food. 

And from thine altitude 
Fierce death has shaken thee down, and 
thou dost fit 
Thy bed within a pit. 

Night, endless night, hath got thee 
To clutch, and to englut thee ; 

And rottenness confounds 
Thy limbs and their sleek rounds ; 

And tliou art stuck there, stuck there, in 
despite, 

l.ike a foul animal in a trap at night. 
Como in the public patbiUnd see how all 
Shall fiy thee, as a child goes shrieking 
back 

From something long and black, 

Which mocks along the wall. 

See if the kind will stay, 

To hear w'hut thou wouldat say ; 

See if thine arms can win 
One soul to think of sin ; 

See if the tribe of wooers 
Will now become pursuers ; 

And if where they make way, 

Thuu’lt caViy now the day ; 

Or W'lielher thou wilt spread not such 
foul night, 

That thou thvself shalt feel the shudder 
and the fright. 

Yes, till thou turn into tlie loathly hole. 
As the least pain to thy bold-facedness. 
There let thy foul distress 
Turn round upon thy soul. 

And cry, O wretch in a shroud. 

Thou wast so headstrong proud, 

This, this is the reward, 

For hearts that are so hard. 

That finunt so, and adorn. 

And pamper them, and soom 
To cast a thought down hither, 

Where all things come to wither; 

And where no resting is, and no re- 
pentance, 

Even to the day of the last awful sen- 
tence. 

Where is that alabaster bosom now, 

That undulated once, like sea on shore ? 
’Tis clay unto the core. 

Where are those sparkling eyes. 

That were like twins o* tlm skies ! , 

Alas, two caves are they, 

Filled only with dismay. 

Where is the lip that snone 
Like painting newly done 1 
Where tiie round cheek 1 and where 
The sunny locks of hair 1 


And where the sirmnMlfT that bore them 

(rone, like the broken clouds when the 
winds fldl. • 

Did t uottell thee this, over and over ? 
The time will come, when thou wilt not 
be fair! 

Nor bHge that conquering airl 
Nor be supplied with lover 1 
Lo ! now behold the fruit 
Of ril that scorn of shame ; 
le there one spot tlie same 
In all that fondled flesh ? * 

One limb that’s not a mesh 
Of worms, and sore ofifence, 

,And horrible succulence ? 

Tell me, is there one jot, one jot remaining. 
To shew thy lovers now the shapes which 
thou wast vain in ? 

Love T — Heav'n should he implored for 
something else, 

For power to weep, and to bow down 
one’s soul. 

Love I— ’Tis a fiery dole ; 

A punishmmit like hollas. 

Yet thou, puffed with thy power, 

Who wert but us tlie flower 
That warns us in the psalm, 

Didst think thy veins ran balm 
From an immortal fount; 

Didst take on thee to mount 
U]>on an angel’s wings. 

When thou wert but os things 
Clapped, on a day, in ASgypt’s cata- 
logue. 

Under the worshipped nature of a dog. 

Ill would it help thee now, were I to aay, 
Go, weep at thy confessor's feet, and cry, 

*' Help, father, or I die : 

See — see — he knows his prey, 

Even he, the dragon old f 
Oh, be thou a stronghold 
Betwixt my foe and me t 
For 1 would fain be free. 

But am so bound in ill, 

That Btraggle as I will, 

It strains me to the last. 

And 1 am bsing fast 
My breath and my poor soul, and thou 
art he 

Alone const save me in thy pie^.*’ 

But thou didst smile perhaps, tliou thing 
besotted, 

Because, with ^me, death is a deep, a 
word? 

Hf»t thou then ever heard 
Of one that dept and rotted ! 

Rare is the deeping face , 

That wakes not as u was. 
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Thou slionld’st have earned hi^h heaven. 
And then tlioii miglit’Bt have given 
Glad looka below, and seen 
Thy buried bones serene 
As odorous find as fair 
As evening hlios are ; 

And in tJio day of the great trump of 
doom, 

Happy thy soul had be<yi to join them 
at the tomb. «■ 

Ode, go thou down and enter 
The hoTTOTB of the centre : 

I'hen fly amain, with news of terrible fate 
To those who think they may vepent 
them late. 

Our last specimen from the volume 
before us is one of the pure gems of 
the English lifngiiage. As long as 
feeling holds empire in man’s breast, 
Mr. Hunt must be considered a true 
poet, were it only for this specimen of 
ms taste and feeling. 


TO T. L. H. 

Six years old, during a sickness. 

Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little, patient boy ; 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise. 

Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 

Thy thanks to all that aid. 

Thy heart, in pain ond weakness. 

Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
I1iat wipes thy 4|uict tears. 

These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 


Sorrows IVe had, severe ones, 

I will not tliink of now ; 

And calmly, midst my dear ones. 
Have wasted witli dry brow ; 

But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 

I cannot bear the gentleness, — 

The tears are in their bed. 

Ab, first-born of thy mother. 

When life and hope were new. 

Kind playmate of thy brother, 

'J'by sister, father too ; 

My light, where’er I go. 

My bird, when prison-bound. 

My baud in hand, companion, — no. 

My prayers ahall hold thee round. 

To say “ He has departed ” — 

** Hia voice his face ” — is gone ^ 

To feel impatient-hearted. 

Yet feel we must bea^ 'n ; 

Ab, 1 could not endure 
To whisper of such woe. 

Unless 1 felt this sleep insure 
That it will not bo so. 

Yes, still he’s fixed, and sleeping ! 
This silence too the while — 

It's very hush and creeping 
l^eem whispering us a smile : 

Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 

Like parting wings of Cherubim, 

Who say, ** We’ve finished here.” 

We reluctantly close the* volume, 
having overrun our space. Every 
friend to genius should immediately 
give it room in his library, under the 
assurance that it will not disgrace its 
station, and be serving the worldly 
interests, and adding to the fireside 
comforts, of a deserving though a mis- 
taken individual. 
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ON THE CHANCES OF THE RECON ST aCCTION OF THE TORY PARTT. 

Chapter I. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF PARTIES FROM THE REVOtUTION TO BURKE. 


Is there no chance of a reconstruction 
of the Tory party Y This is a question 
^hich is asked in all quarters, where 
an interest is felt or pretended for the 
consemtion of those institutions which 
we at least have been always in the 
habit of considering as of vital import- 
ance to the honour, the happiness, thq 
fame, and the religion of our country. 

The answers, of course depending 
much on the individual temperaments 
of those who hazard any, vary according 
as the speaker is sanguine or sombre. 
Some see in the very Reform-bill, 
which has been the principal object 
of our resistance, and in the elections 
in which we have been so generally 
discomfited, the elements of future 
and no distant triumph to Toryism; 
others contend, that the gloomiest an- 
ticipations which were formed during 
its progress will be instantly verified. 
Hunc spc9f hunt Hmor agitat, it is a 
matter, however, which it will become 
us most carefully and calmly to exa- 
mine, laying aside, as much as it is pos- 
sible in such cases to lay aside, all the 
influences of passion or apprehension. 

We are constantly told, that the old 
appellations of Whig and Tory are now 
little better than nicknames— that there 
is no more any such thing as a true 
Whig or a true Tory tlian there is a 
true Guelph or a true Gliibelline. In 
one sense of the word, this is undeni- 
able. Tile original Whig was a Scotch 
clown — an insurgent Cameroiiian ; the 
original Tory was an Irish thief — a 
rebel papist. The whimsies of faction 
applied Uiese names to great parties in 
the state, and the nriinaiy meaning was 
lost long before the days when Marl- 
borough or Locke assumed the one, 
and Mordaunt or Swift the other. Not 
merely the original meaning of tlie 
words, but soon again the first great 
ground oF diflerence between the parties 
was changed, and the Jacobite Tory 
and Hanoverian Whig expired by a 
natural death, as the cause of the lineal 
descendants of the bouse of Stuart be- 
came hopeless. Until that period, the 
history of faction never presented any 
thing more curious than the reciprocal 
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position of these parties. The ruling 
section of the stafr professing revolution 
principles, arilserting in their speeches 
and pamphlets doctrines closely veiging 
upon republicanism, and using ** li- 
berty” ad nauseam as their watchword, 
earned the just powers of the crown to 
their utmost limit, and folt no scruple hi 
extending its indirect influence, by all 
the means of intimidation or corruption, 
to the very greatest latitude; and the 
opi^ition party, originally pledged in 
their hearts to the most arbitrary prin- 
ciples, even to the right divine of kings, 
and in their flowing bowls to the resto- 
ration of a dynasty that had always 
unshrinkingly acted upon such prin- 
ciples, clamoured, with downright 
. Shippen*’and others, against the pro- 
ceedings of the court; framed id^eas 
of patriot kings with Bolingbroke, or 
vented truculent and unsparing libels 
with Swift against kingcraft and state- 
craft in general. Neither paity was in 
its true position. We have the same 
effects produced by the same causes in 
France at the present moment. I'he 
Carlist of tlie Gazette de France is 
^vocating states-general, and revelling 
in fancies of regal republics ; while the 
citizen-king — the king of the barricades 
— he who was to make the charier a 
reality, is, in the manner of the Wal- 
polian Whigs, with liberty ever flowing 
from bis lips, governing by all the rigid 
machinery of martial law. 

llie battle of Cullodcn, and its con- 
sequences, speedily put an end to 
this anomalous state of affairs. Some 
sanguine Jacobites still , continued to 
dream of a restoration of the exiled 
dynasty, but tliey were few in num- 
ber, and feeble in influence. Every 
year diminished both. A successful 
war against France — ever the true 
drastic to carry off the ill humours of 
England — finally put all notion of the 
Pretender out of the lieads of the peo- 
ple; and Chatham, though he said that 
lie gloried in^lhe name of Whig, laid 
the foundation for that reign of the 
Tories which bis greater son consoli- 
dated. The cause of Charles Edwanl 
was lost on the plains of Mindon and 
Q 
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the heights of Abram ^ and the nio- 
narcbical principles "of the Jacobite 
Tories had now but one object towards 
which to be directed. Fortune had 
decided, tiiat he whom they had so 
long considered as king dejtare^ could 
never be king de facto. Victory and 
extension of empire had swells the 
heart of the nation, and it was impos- 
sible Uiat rights which, Jby the lapse of 
so many years, had become rather 
matter for speculative jurists than for 
practical men, could any longer have 
interest sufficient to arrest tlie attention 
of the queen of colonies, the imstress 
of the sea. 

Just at the moment died George the 
Second, the poorest caricature of royalty 
that ever sat upon a throne. He never 
considered himself secure in England, 
and scarcely took the trouble of under- 
standing its politics, which he left to 
his minister — and Walpole, it is on all 
hands allowed, in spite of many defects, 
had great and shining qualities as a 
statesman— -or his queen. Uis mind 
was of the smallest order; he was 
scarcely qualified for any thing better 
than a military martinet — as an adju- 
tant he would not have been despised. 
It was the practice of the Jacobite wits, 

, and others of higher degree, to call him 
a German, as if that were any disgrace. 
Germany was, however, in those days 
under an intellectual slumber — even 
her hero, Frederick, as Goethe says 
in one of his ballads, despising the 
genius of his countrymen, then about 
to awake with so much freshness 
and vigour ; and all that wt* saw 
of the Germans was the plodding 
honesty and hereditary valour of the 
people, and the ridiculous pedantiy of 
their paltiy courts. In the latter, George 
the Second was quite at home. Id his 
inmost heart he thought more of the 
idle ceremonials of the mock empire 
of which he was a mock elector, than 
of the redl empire of which he was a 
king; and felt a deeper interest in the 
petty diplomacy whicn secured a parish 
to his little states in Germany, than in 
the management of those Arties on 
which his security on ,a migKty throne 
depended. 

Such a prince, in could not 
command any deep-rooted respect from 
either Whig or Tory here. His memory 
' willbechieilypreservedpy'Horace Wm- 
.poie; and we believe that the sketch 
' whidi we have above attempted is not 
V for from that which posterity is likely 


to accept as ffie true oae. He was the 
last of the four monarohs under, or over, 
whom the Whigs played the parts of 
courtiers. Of these niur, William, a 
great soldier and a European states- 
man, whose name has accidentally, and 
but accidentally, been mixed up in the 
angriest details of our local and do- 
mestic politics, thought of nothing but 
putting down the designs of Louis 
XIV. against the liberties and inde- 
pendence of Europe; and if he could 
revisit the glimpses of the*moon^ would 
be equally astonished at the. hatred and 
the veneration which his memory ex- 
cites in the sister kingdoms. The reign 
of Anne was the reign of Marlborou^. 
Blenheim and Bamillies, Oudenarde 
and Malplaquet, banished all non-mi- 
litary ideas from the popular mind ; and 
the triumph of those who brujght that 
great man into unpopularity was short, 
and disturbed, and closed in hatred 
and contempt. George 1. had sub- 
mitted wisely to Walpole ; George II. 
had done the same as long as he was 
allowed. In the closing years of his 
life he was a puppet, for whom no 
person felt any regard. It was true 
that he preserved vast etiquette; and 
we have often fancied that the solemn 
stupidity of the heads of our great 
Whig families is a second-hand reflec- 
tion of the manners of the last Whig 
king. 

Geoige in. was a prince of a dif- 
ferent character. lie came with a 
clear title to the throne, acknowledged 
by all Europe, and disturbed by no 
pretension that could be of practical 
importance. He was an Englishman 
without German prejudice, or the little- 
ness of mind almost inseparable from a 
German court. His first speech I 
taught tlie boy to speak,’* said Quin, 
himself the model of J*>ig1ish elocu- 
tion] identified him with the nation. 
Since the days of James II., always 
an UD[)Opular and ungracious monarch, 
the voice of an English gentleman had 
not been heard from the throne. The 
,king who spoke in 1760, assumed his 
cepwn with the popularity, and un- 
stained by the profligacy of Charles 
11. It is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at, that the Ifiry party, now that 
the disturbing power was annihilated, 
gravitated towards him. From this 
moment dates another change in the 
history of parties among us. 

We liold it idle to refer to the stories 
of the influence of Lord Bute, or to the 
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factious nonsMise of Wilkes, who well 
knew that it was nothing but nonsense 
be was writing, except in relation to 
the end he proposed -—his own per- 
sonal benefit. Secondary causes may 
of course have had their influences, but 
the main cause of the alteration of the 
position of the parties, at the accession 
of Geoige 111., was the re-union of the 
Jacobitical interest with that of the 
Hanoverian Tories, a race of men wlio 
had naturally grown up in the progress 
of two generations, and swelled that 
Tory party, originally a minority of the 
body, who had concurred in all the 
measures which followed the revolution. 
Lord Bute was hut the froth-bubble 
which indicated the current of the 
general stream. It was soon evident 
enough, that the old Whig party, lyhich 
had governed in one shape or another, 
with the slight interruption at the end 
of the reign of Queen Anne, for seventy 
years,* had lost its power. They were 
not the men tamely to surrender what 
they had so long enjoyed, and after 
some vain attempts to regain the court, 
betook themselves to opposition, of a 
kind which the Tories when out of 
office, either from want of power or in- 
rb nation, had never attempted. Tht 
Whig^ $tirr€il the rabble. 

During the long period they had 
held office, no party had ever curbed 
the populace with a higher hand. The 
riot act was of their making, and they 
never scrupled to put it in force when- 
ever there was any occasion. The 
habeas corpus act was frequently sus- 
pended — the utmost severities used 
against high-church mobs -—military 
sent repeatedly to Oxford, or ericara pea 
111 Hyde Park. It is useless to recapi- 
tulate what every reader of our history 
must know. That strong necessity ex- 
isted for most of those measures, must 
be acknowledged; but they made a 
strange contrast with the sounding 
phrases of liberty, which rang forth from 
every coterie of Whiggism. On the 
other hand, the Tories never could hope 
that their principles could recommend 
them to the rabble of towns, although 
oppression or distress, which, whenever 
It IS felt, the lower orders always attri- 
bute to the existing government, what- 


ever that may be, united them occa- 
sionally in opposition to ministers. 
The TMes mignt clamonr against an 
excise law, and appeal to the (eeliugs 
of the populace in favour of freedom 
and gin, hut they could not appml to 
them on any points of general j^licy or 
government.* They had no tempting 
lures of political equality or legislative 
power to throw out— could ofSsr no 
pictures of ' Affirm m the foreground, 
with revolution and rapine in per- 
spective. Their opponents were in a 
different predicament. Accident had 
made them conservatives — to borrow 
the word nowin fashion — their prin- 
ciples led directly the opposite way. 
They could, without violation of their 
original creed, call ia as allies lliose 
turbulent feelings, whicli, when di- 
rected against themselves, they had so 
well known how to repress. For the 
first time in our history, the principles 
of constitutional law and practice were 
submitted to the multitude, and, as was 
to be expected, were urged before such 
an audience with ignorance, tumult, 
and sedition. The wiser among the 
Whigs regretted this alliance; but it 
was too late for the whole body to re- 
cede. Had not that faction thrown its 
weigfit, and wealth, and rank, and 
talent, into the scale of the mob in the 
first ten years of George III., much of 
the mischief which has since afflicted 
the world might have Wn spared. 

Soon another class of men — the 
truer-bred demagogues — made their 
appearance, and of course in Ixmdon. 
Ireland was almost a foreign countiy, 
and its concerns had little or no attrac- 
tion here. Scotland was barely emerg- 
ing from the evils of intestine commo- 
tion and provincial depression, and 
scarcely stirred in politics. The great 
towns of England had not obtained 
any thing like their present importance, 
even relatively to London ; and politi- 
cal information, as to the movements of 
heads of parties, came slowly among 
them. London at that time occupied 
something very like the situation which 
Paris has, for the misfortune of France, 
always occupied in French afliairs. Id 
the game which the Whigs played for 
the discomfiture of the Tories, they 


* Those who are curious in coincidences may remaik, if they please, that it re- 
quired another period of seventy yean, with a ahdrt interval in the mean time, to 
bring tliem back. We hope that the duration of their eclipse and appearance is not ' 
to be periodical. We should be sorry, for the sake of the present and aucceeding 
generations, that party aaceudencies were to be calculated like comets. • 
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were not long allowed a monopoly of 
the chances. The local deinagogueaof 
the corporation, in the eyes of its own 
members and the to^n rabble a sort of 
rival parliament to that sitting in West^ 
minster, bade against the Whig aris- 
tocrats, who were soon compelled to 
adopt, though with reluctance and 
loathing, the views of their new associ- 
ates. The pettiest matters of police 
were now made questioas of national 
importance. All England was stirred 
to Its centre, because a brace of male- 
factors were ordered to besus.per.ro//., 
not on Tyburn-tree, but in Spital^elds. 
A clamour, as if of impending ruin, was 
raised, when mercy was extended to 
two Irish chairmen, convicted of having 
killed a man in ^n election riot. The 
writings of Wilkes and Home Tooke 
are filled with Renunciations of these 
and similar enormities, from which 
they predict consequences the most 
disastrous. Wilkes speedily became 
the idol of the rabble, and then the 
power of the Whigs proper over them 
was well nigh gone. The existing 
ministry had put themselves in the 
wrong in Wilkes’s case, because general 
warrants, though sanctioned (ut ft) by 
the voice of the taw oflicers of the 
crown, and liberally used by the Whigs 
in their day of power, are scarcely com- 
patible with legal freedom, — are, at all 
events, liable to monstrous abuse, and, 
with regard to Wilkes, had been used 
in a wholly indefensible manner. The 
injudicious opposition which the minis- 
try ofiered to his return for Middlesex, 
only increased his popularity, and b} 
giving the populace repeated opportu- 
nities of triumph, taught them their 
strength. The Whigs of that day are 
the lawful parents of Wilkes — but the 
Tories nursed him. From that time 


forward, there has always been in Lon- 
don a man of the people, who, from 
Wilkes down to whoever may be 
deemed the holder of that ofKce at 
present, has been unifonniy what War- 
burton would call an irrecoverable 
scoundrel.” 

Even in this hasty sketch it may be 
expected that, as we liave arrived at the 
first decade of the reign of George III., 
we should say something of Junius. We 
shall comply with the expectation, but 
have not much to remark because we 
confess thkt we have always considered 
his influence — we menn his direct in- 
fluence — as but slight upon the public 
mind. Literary men will continue to 
amuse themselves by endeavouring to 
solve the riddle of his name. It is per- 
fectly clear that he was some states- 
man, or employe of a statesman, who 
did not look an inch beyond ministerial 
movements; — one of that crawling 
race, not yet extinct, in whose eyes the 
personyiel of a cabinet is a matter of iri- 
floitely greater moment than the cha- 
racter of a party, or even the safety of a 
country. His letters contain few general 
reflections — scarcely any expositions of 
constitutional principles ; his thoughts, 
his views, bis reasonings, are all personal . 
lie hates the king, he hates the Duke 
of Bedford, he hates the Duke of Graf- 
ton, he hates Lord Mansfield — clearly 
because they stand between him and 
place ; and that hatred he expresses in 
trim and polished sarcasms, out of 
which it is vain to attempt the extrac- 
tion of a single principle. He abuses 
them with the same bitterness for trifles 
absolutely unimportant in themselves, 
or swelled into importance only by the 
most designed misconstructions of fac- 
tion, as he could have bestowed upon 
crimes of the greatest magnitude.^ 


* Lord Byron calls him as one of the witnesses against George HI. in the Vision 
^Judgment. 

Cans’t thou upbraid, 

Continued Michael, George Rex, or allege 
Aught further. Juniua answered, you had better 
First ask him fof ^ answer to my letter.^ 

My charges upon record will ontlast 
The brass of both his epitaph and tamhJ^ 

We request any uimrejudiced reader to ask himself what these charges were. We 
wonld use the old En^sh argument of lading any wager, that not three readers in a 
hundred could recollect, ant that not one m five dosen of those who remember any 
thing about them, considers them to be more than pdtry ex^gerations of trifles, or 
downright falsehoods. Lord Byron is pleased to wmd up his desoription of Junius 
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There .is nothing in Junius to indicate and hie want of iirinciple was soon de- 

that, if in office, he would not have pur- tected. It was felt; that if Bubb Dod- 

siied precisely the same course that dington had possessed Junius's nunner, 

forms the theme of his rhetorical vitu- that distinguished diarist would (when 

lieration. What he wanted was place ; out of place) have written with the same 

and, as his vizard prevented the orgu- patriotic and independent spirit, and 

meafam odAouftaem from being resorted tor the same reason. The indirect 

to, he cared not how inconsistent hia effect of Junius in creating, as he or 

unacknowledged writings might be with Woodfall did; the modern system of 

his public conduct, past or future. It political essay-writing in daily papers, 

was this consideration principally, we and the consequent improvement and 

believe, that made him Keep nis secret influence of these vehicles of party, 

so closely. Junius, or Junius's patron, was great; but he could not have 

bad done or intended to do precisely contemplated such a result ; and we 

the same things as those which aroused have neither room nor time to enter 

all the indignation of his laborious pen ; upon its discussion at present. We 

and quotations from his own letters may remark, however, before we leave 

might have been at least embarrassing the subject, that Junius’s disciples of 

and incommodious. the newspapers (without wishing to 

The literary men of the time, natu* feed the vanity of the gentlemen of 
rally enough, considered Junius as a the press,” already inordinate enough,) 
person of vast importance. He was so often surpass the writings of their 

one of their own caste — at least he more vaunted roaster, that he would 

fought with an instruinciit, ancNnnoy- be no wonder now. 

ingly, if not successfully, which they The time was not yet when the 
too could employ. Besides, he had deep-rooted institutions of England 

the merit of devising a new style — a were to be shaken down in England 

worthless one, if considered by the herself. Ihe storm had begun there, 

canons of the higher criticism, but one but its first effects were 'felt in those 

which is showy, and calculated to catch colonies where our institutions had 

attention. He had evidently a know- never been firmly fixed, and where the 

ledge of official habits, and had mixed dependence on the mothei^country was 

with the great — a matter of much ino- little more than nominal. The Ameri- 

nient in days before clubs had made can provinces were at all times repub- 

us a nation of gentlemen.” Hence lies, in which reverence for monarchy 

ministerial men dreaded him, and was scarcely pretended. No pains had 

swelled the noise which attended his been taken to connect them substan- 

appeanince. With the people he was tially with the empire. The Whigs, when 

nothing. Horne Tooke (wno has al- in power, with their usual disregard or 

ways appeared to us to have had the contempt for the church, had never lis- 

better in the controversy between them, tened to the propositions so often made 

in style as well as in the trumpery quar- (by Berkeley among others) fur giving 

Tcl which called it forlli) was a man of to those dependencies an ecclesiastical 

far greater calibre and weight. Junius’s establishment, that firmest link between 

writing was too finical for the cro\\d, colony and mother-country. The his- 

*' Passion, cried the phantom dim, 

1 loved my country, and I hated him.'* 

It would have puzzled his lordship to have discovered this love of country in Junins. 
The verse would be truer, if it said, — 

— F— cried the phantom dim, 

1 hoped for place or pay by slandering him. 

Hia lordship, it is fair to say, only introduced Junius in a parody on Southey, who 
has, we think, given the nameless libeller far too prominent a place ; but for those 
who have an ear for English he;Kameters, Southey's verses are capital. 

'* Nameless the libeller lived, aud shot his arrow in durknesa ; 

Undetected he passed to Uie grave, and leaving behind him 
Noiious works on earth, and the pest of an evil example, 

Went to the world beyond, where no offences are bidden. . 

Mask'd had be been all bis life, and nm a lizor of iron, 

Rivetttd round hit head, had ahoHih'd his features for oier" 
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tory of all colonial empires warrants Even while we writer the United 
us in tliis assertion. Spain, a state in- States are aifording^ a proof of the 
finitely feebler than England,— defeated truth of our assertion, that they would 
in continual wars, deprived of nil com- have acted precisely as we did, if they 
mand of the sea, — held colonies of had been m our place and we in 
greater wealth and extent than the theirs, at the period of their original 
United States for forty years afier we insurrection. General Jackson is urg- 
had lost ours, and did not surrender ing in 'liis proclamations against the 
them de facto (she claims* them dejvre refractory South Carolinians the same 
still) until after a contest of far longer remonstrances, and will enforce them by 
duration than we, in thcF plenitude of the same means, that the English cabinet 
our power, were able to maintain employed in 1776; and the Carolinians 
against our revolted dependents, ^nd are combating him with arguments 
why? Simply because Spain bad drawn from the state papers or speeches 
taken care to identify the church esta- of the fathers of the republic. But 
blishroeut of her transatlantic territories the discussion of this point would lead 
with her own. ^Nor was the want of us too far away from bur subject, 
this most binding link supplied in any 

degree by other bonds of union, in our Since America departed from our 
case. No attempt to organise aristo- sceptre we have been frequer.tly as- 
cratic distinctions in those new regions, sured that the loss was in reality an 
though constantly talked of and recom- advantage — that the United States arc 
mended, was ever made. In every of more service to oiir interests in the 
state were set up republican establish- condition of a separate nation than as 
ments, with as much freedom as made provinces — that it was absurd for us to 
them desire more, and power sufficient expect to re, tain permanent possession 
to suggest to them the feasibility of of regions so distant and internally so 
attaining it. On colonists so situated, powerful — with many other topics of 
the doctrines broached at home were similar consolation. We fear that the 
not lost. The turbulent resisfance to principle on which these soothing argii- 
authority in London soon found imita- ments are applied to us, is pretty much 
tors in New England ; and the same the same as that which induced the fox 
spirit that returned W'ilkcs for Middle- to declare a tail a most useless and 
sex resisted the imposition of the stamp disagreeable incumbrance after ho had 
duty in Boston.* According to all in- lost his own. It is at all events cer- 
telligible principles of colonial law, as tarn that, before the American war 
tlien understood, nay, as the Americtins commenced, no person had made the 
would themselves enforce them .it tins discoveiy that the loss of colonies was 
moment if they had colonies, Etigland an addition to power; nor until that 
had the right to impose that duty — war began to be disastrous was such 
the policy of the imposition is a differ- doctrine believed in. The common 
ent thing; but the god of battles hav- sense of mankind — we shall not here 
ing decided that the states should be stop to inquire whether it is niista- 
rent from us, weishall not stop now to ken or not — has uniformly decided 
moot a question as useless as that which that loss of territory is loss of strength 
engaged the schoolboys of the days of and influence ; and even the philoso- 
Juvenal, when they debated whether pliers, who soar above ordinary preju- 
Sylla should have abdicated or retained dices, must admit, that if cession of 
his dictatorship. provinces be occasioned by defeat, and 

* We agree with Simoiid i ** Our. now world/' says that intelligent traveller, 

** has genejwly the credit of having first lighted .he torch which was to ilhimimite, 
and Boon set in a blaae, the finest part of Europe ; yet I tliiuk the first flint was 
struck, and die first spark elicited, the patriot .Tobn Wilkes,., a few years before. 
In a time of profound peace, the restltts spirit of men, dep.>ed of other objects of 
public curiosity, seia^ uvidi^ on thm questions, which were then much agi- 
tated with so murib violence in Engnad, touching the rights of tlie pei^le and of the 
government, end the nature of pow^r. Tlie end of the political drama was in favour 
of what was called — and in some respects was the liberty of the people. Eucou- 
ragec^hy the success of this great Qomedian, the curtain was no sooner dropped on 
the scene of Europe, than new ortors hastened to raise it a^in in America ; and to 
give the world a new play, infinitely more interesting and brilliont than the first" 
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forced upon a reluctant mother-country 
by triymphant arms, it is a serious 
calamity. A writer in the last JEdia- 
titrg/LMxvww — Mr. Macaulay, we be* 
lieve — maintains that England never 
stood higher than immediately after 
the loss of America. He has forgot- 
ten tfic voice of allconlemporaryaumo- 
rity, foreign and domestic. All those 
who, abroad or at home, wished ill to 
our fame and fortunes, thought that 
the critical moment was at hand when 
the modem Tyre,’^ declining from 
her greatness, was about to follow the 
fate of the ancient city — the de- 
stroyed in the midst of the sea.*' The 
victory of Rodney ])roserved to us 
our maritime greatness, and our navy 
covered the conclusion of the war with 
a splendour more peculiarly national ; 
ana that, with the growing greatness 
of our Indian empire, prevented 41 s 
from sinking in the scale of nations : 
but no one will say, who has adverted 
to the views of -the continental powers, 
that they did not look upon our great- 
ness as being seriously diminish^ by 
the loss of the United States. 

During the contest, it was taken for 
granted by all parties, that the success 
of the Provincials was in the direct 
ratio of our loss — but during that con- 
test the Whigs were out of office, and, 
as usual, the consideration of country 
was secondary to the views of faction. 
Had they been in office, we are firmly 
of opinion that they would have pro- 
ccccled m the same spirit as Lord 
North, and much more vigorously; 
being warranted in that belief by our 
recollections of the manner in which, 
some thirty years before, they had sup- 
pressed rebellion in Scotland; but as 
they were out^ the new doctrines of al- 
legiance broached in America, vi^hich 
indeed were clearly deducible from the 
doctrines of the W higs themselves, found 
in the opposition of Uie day most stre- 
nuous defenders. Zeal, real or affected, 
for the cause of liberty in general, de- 
prived them of all feeling for their own 
country in particular. A defeat of the 
Americans was described to be a blow 
to British freedom — it would have been 
difficult to have proved how — the vic- 
tories of our troops were stigmatised as 
so many triumphs of tyranny. Every 
thing that the studied malignity of Ac- 
tion could effect was put in requisition 
to blacken the motives or the proceed- 
ings of our generals in America, — their 
militaiy efforts were ridiculed, misre- 


presented, depreciated, — those of their 
antagonists extolled with the most ex- 
travagant praise. It may be admitted 
that our. armies were ill-managed, and 
our commanding officers during the 
American war-;-the Cornwallises, Bur- 
goyiies, Howes, &c. — beneath con-> 
tempt ; but we must say, nevertheless; 
that no battle was lost in the held 
— not one. 'fhe soldiery of England, 
badly officered as it was, fought with its 
hereditary valour ; and on behalf of its 
ill-omenra commanders, it should be 
recollected that they went into the 
field with the halter round their necks. 
Thw knew that success in a campaign 
might be followed by an impeachment 
in Parliament; and that the blood of 
one insurgent colonist was of more con- 
sequence in the eye of faction than the 
lives or bonoar of a Hi itish army. They, 
therefore, dared not give fair play even 
to their paltry talents, and wretched and 
degraded as Burg^yne was in the only 
campaigns by which he is remembereef, 
and contemptible as Cornwallis shew- 
ed himself throughout life in evciy 
situation, as soldier^ statesman, or di- 
plomatist, the catastrophes of York 
Town or Saratoga are not so much at- 
tributable to them as to the Whigs 
whom they dreaded more than they 
did the enemy. And at the end 
of the war, when we had respectable 
bodies of force in possession of some 
of the most advantageous positions of 
the states — wlien we had many a gal-^ 
lant little array of loyalists (whom we 
most basely abandoned to their fate) — 
when we had, thanks to Jiodney, the 
command of the sea — when France 
and Spain were heartily tired of the 
contest, from its pressure on their 
nriances, their maritime defeats, and 
the ill success of the siege of Gibraltar, 
which especially mortified the latter — 
what but the prevalence of Whig cla- 
mour could have extorted from us a 
treaty of total cession of States, which 
the shabby armies of Washington 
could not have held even in ajipear- 
ance, if we had •continued the war for 
another campaign. To the Whigs, we 
repeat, must be attributed tlie disgraces 
of the American war. 

The generals had the example of 
India b^re^heir eyes ; indeed it was 
Burgoyne himself who moved the im- 
peachment of Clive amid great ap- 
probation. We shall not now stop to 
point out the relative position in his- 
tory of the heroes of Saratoga and 
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Plassy — the gallant founder and the 
coward loser of an empire. In other 
times, he who had won such posses- 
sions as tliose given to us by Clive 
would have been treated as a demi- 
god by the people on whose behalf 
he conquered ; but in his own times, 
Clive was driven to suicide. The 
man who in the cabinet had con- 
solidated Clive’s victories — Warren 
Hastings — was exposed to a merci- 
less persecution for many years, and 
died a pauper dependent on that Com- 
pany who owed almost all their inches 
to liimself. The generals in the Ame- 
rican war might with every degree of 
justice have expected that speeches as 
lamentable as <those made over the 
Begums, or Omichund, or Nundco- 
mar, would have been made with 
equal success over the foes of de- 
feated insurgents in America; and 
that the safest way to escape punish- 
ment or disgrace at home, was to give 
their enemies abroad no opportunity 
of complaining of the license attendant 
on victory. 

Tn the aflairs of India the conduct 
of the Whigs, whether nationally con- 
sidered, or with regard to the narrower 
views of faction, was infamous. Our 
empire there h^ grown up without 
the assistance of any party in the state, 
and when its patronage was worth seek- 
ing, the Whigs had lost their power. 
A desperate effort was made by them 
to regain it, or, in failing in that 
attempt, to destroy it altogether. 
Hence the exaggerated or wholly lyf 
iiig stories of oppression — hence the 
pictures of misery inflicted on ilindo- 
slan, and the overthrow of dynasties 
or pietty tyrannies hated by the people 
— hence the lamentations over the sup- 
pression of governments which ruled by 
murder, tearing out eyes, mutilations 
of the several parts of the body, and by 
tlie most merciless and soul-destroy- 
ing prostration of body and mind. In 
the Whig speeches and pamphlets of 
the times, the most sanguinary and 
perjured brutes, or the moSw*degraded 
blockheads, were exalted into martyrs ; 
and our own countrymen, gallant in 


action and almost always iar-seeing 
and benevolent in motive, were set 
down as so many Avatara of destruc- 
tion. All this was but preparatory to 
the introduction of the famous India 
Bill, the beginning, middle, and end 
of which had no other object than the 
transference of India patronage to 
the hereditary rulers of Whiggism ; 
and for that object Clive and Ilastin» 
were sacrificed witli as little scruple 
as Columbus or Cortes by the scoun- 
drels of their day. 

A great name is miserably mixed 
up in these transactions. Fox, with 
all deference to those who hailed 
him as their leader, was a mere house- 
of-commons man, and nothing more. 
Look for proof at the v retched frag- 
ment of history which he left be- 
hind. Sheridan — but nobody cared 
abput Sheridan. It is a vulgar word 
to use, but nothing else will express 
our meaning so well as to say, that 
every one felt that Sheridan in politics 
was only a humbug. No one did him 
the injustice of attributing to him even 
the pretence of principle. The au- 
thor of the best comedies of his day — 
of the best prose comedies in the En- 
glish language (and, excepting Molibre, 
m any language) — ^had a sort of right 
to consider the house of commons as 
no more than another shifting of a 
scene in which he had to play a part in 
person, instead of writing one for John 
Palmer or Miss Fanren. The rest of 
the party are consigned to the destined 
oblivion which awaits the second- 
raters in all professions or buffoon- 
eries; and there remains prominent 
amid the mischief of the day the name 
of our greatest orator, EdmundBurki:. 

But Burke deserves more ample 
consideration than we can give him 
in the middle of a paper. We shall 
therefore reserve for another Number 
tlic task of shewing how far he con- 
tributed to calling into destructive 
power that revolutionary spirit wliich, 
at the end of his life, be so strenuously 
combated when it appeared before 
him in another form. 
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THE HARP or SALEM. 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem I 
Thou iffert of earth the fi&irest gem u 
But who, alas ! shall strive to tell 
Thy stan^ splendours, ere th^ fell ? 

Who shall recall thy prophets^ strain 7 
Wake, Harp of Salem, wake again 1 * 

Deserted Queen of Palestine I 
What peerless beauty once was thine, 

Ere on thy stately turrets came 
The wrath of the avenger’s flame ? 

Thy diadem was plac^ upon 
The palm-cruwn*d top of Lebanon, 

And Carmel, witli her groves of bloom, 
Around thy borders shed perfume. 

All desolate and faded now 
The dazzling lustre of thy brow ; 

Dimmed is the brilliance of thine eyes. — 
Is there no gifted voice to rise 
And bid the soul of rapture shed 
A living halo round the dead ? 

Who shall recall thine ancient strain ? 
Wake, Harp of Salem, wake again I 

Deserted city of the Lord, 

Thjit henrd’st the echo of llis word I 
To slay the victim at the shrine 
Of the Invisible was thine. 

And spread the pomp of sacrifice 
Before the Ruler of the skies ; 

But now the harp is all unstrung, — 

The censer on the earth is flung, 

And silent now as Chilminaar*' 

The pro]ibets’ raptured voices are. 

Who shall recall their parted strain ? 
Wake, Harp of Salem, irake again I 

Deserted pride of Israel, 

How beauteous ere thy glories fell ! 

But they are furrow’d with a trace 
Which dewy time may not efface. 

Look to yon mpuntiin, — is it thine. 
Ill-fated Queen of Palestine ? 

Look up, and blight thine azure eye, — 
That mountain-ridge is Calvary ! 

Look up — then hang thy heavy head 
Upon tJie spot where blood was shed, 

And say if Salem’s harp may deign 
To chant thy glories o’er again I 

Away, away I thy claim hath fled. 

Its strain is all unmerited ; 

But, oh, if justice may not bring 
One ton^rom thy enchanted stringy 
Yet, Harp of Salem, deign to wake 
Thy choral voice, for pity’s sake. 


♦ Pflrsppolis. 
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Thou wert not silent when the words 
Of inspiration touched thy chords ; 
llicre IS no inspiration nigh 
To wake thee into ecstasy ; 

Yet, to the last and pitying cries 
Of dying natnre, deign to rise. 

Time was when o’er Judea’s land 
The mountains smiled at thy command , 

AndVmllen Jordan paused to hear 
'Fhy plaintive spirit murmuring near. 

Awake, as in that early hour 
When nature owned thy syren power, 

And shed upon the world again 
One echo or {hine ancient strain I 

A Modern Pythagorean. 


IRISH AGITATION. 


Chapter I. 

A MOST voluminous treatise might be 
written on the similarities which exist 
between the bodies politic and corpo- 
ral, and the courses which are pursued 
with regard to each by the regular and 
irregular professors of government and 
medicine. We have not time for a 
full discussion of the subject, and can 
touch on it only incidentally in an 
article on that stirring subject, Irish 
Agitation.” 

This is the age of Radical Re- 
form,” and agreeably to its spirit, the 
root of every evil should be inquired 
into and acted on. Science aiid> phi- 
losophy require that the past and fu- 
ture, as well as the present, she n Id be 
considered ;* but what care quacks for 
science and philosophy ?— not a hut- 
ton. Reason and experience suggest 
that every symptom should be at- 
tended to, the connexion of each with 
its cause be discovered, the effect of 
tlie proposed remedy foa. each be 
traced ; but what care quacks for rea- 
son and experience? would you learn? 
look at ‘‘Irish Agitation.” Until late- 
ly, old women have been the most 
numerous intruders, in most parts of 
the world, into the walks,'|hich pro- 
perly Mong to the regular practi- 
tioners of the healing art; but for 
years, ay, ages, quackeiy has been 
practised in the county of Cork (a part 
of Ireland) by old men. The patient 
having been for the ustad time left to 
nature and whisky, the sage is at 
length sent for : the house of woe 
being gained, with all the speed which 
the deliberate wisdom of age permits, 
the old man is hailed by the sobbing 


mother, who points to the spot where 
the beloved son lies, at one time list- 
less and despondent, at another ren- 
dered furious by the excitement of 
disease, and again apparently ex- 
hausted by the vain workings of use- 
less exertion. The wise man contem- 
plates every symptom, but looks not 
beyond them — “Oh, thin, Mick, 
jewel!” cries the afflicted mother, as 
she watches the hesitating countenance 
of the last earthly hope on whom she 
can rest, “What opinion have you iv 
my poor boy I is there any thing in the 
walls of tlie world that can save him ?" 
The old man, ‘thus passionately ad- 
jured, looks doubtingly in the motiier s 
lace, and while he bespeaks the nega- 
tive he seems to deprecate, rejdies, 
“You would not like to put a blis- 
ther on him, Judy?” 

“ A blather^ Mick I ogh, jewel, no 
— if he’s for death it can't be helped, 
but my poor hoy shall never, with my 
good- will, go into the other world 
disjugured — ogh! Mick, Mick, is 
tliat your last word?'’ It is not; 
Mick has the comfort in store for 
Judy which he had administered in 
many a thousand cases before, with 
equal discrimination and success. 

“ then, Judy, honey, I'll tell 
you 'vhat you'll do: get a pot ivpttr- 
ther and put it an the fire, and put 
a naggin tv sperrik in id, and a pin- 
nywoi^ iv bh. .k pepper, and a bit iv 
linger, and some allspice, and a lump 
iv salt b^her, and give id to him as 
hot as he can swallow id ; and thin, 
Judy, iv he has a. f aver he'ill show id.” 

“Ob thin wisha no doubt, Mick, 
and id’s yourself can’t be asily match- 
ed for a .dhrink for a sick man I but if 
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the fanar shewS, Mick^ jewel, whet 
will you do with id V* 

Whin id does, Judy, never fear 
a^, but I’ll bleed id out iv him en- 
tirely.” 

Such is the course taken with the 
son of Judy, and for something simi- 
lar a conspicuous quack is now and 
then convicted of MansLAUOiiTER ; 
but “ in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety ’’-7/br themselves; and 
while << Quid Ireland" is made drunk 
by one, spiced and gingei;ed by an- 
other, and buttered by a third, she* 
is bled with perfect impunity by all, 
who pretend to cure, but who in re- 
ality rob her. Such is the course of 
“liish Agitation!” Agitation with- 
out a grievance would indeed be un- 
reasonable and therefore, while we 
are always treated with one or two pro- 
minent “ iiisuffcrables,” under which 
men have prospered for ages, we have 
a few dozen more, standing modestly 
in the background, ready to take their 
station in front, while more are wait- 
ing in almost total concealment, to be 
fully unmasked at a moment’s notice. 

Two extraordinary circumstances al- 
ways attend these ** grievances 1st, 
They arc totally irreconcilable with 
each other; and, 2dly, Tlie benefits 
which are to attend the removal of 
one are indefinitely postponed by the 
sudden appearance of others, which 
could have never been seen had their 
predecessor been allowed to keep its 
place. It may be right to support 
these positions by a few examples. 

Beginning alphabetically: Absentee- 
ism is a grievance. Why? Because 
the eilucation and moral influence of the 
absentee proprietors are wanting in Ire- 
land, and their rents are spent out of the 
country. Granted. But the mischief is 
in some measure mitigated by absentees 
being only joint, and not sole projirie- 
tors. So much of the rent, which is 
equivalent to the tithes, must be spent 
at home ; and, were it practicable to do 
so, it would be highly desirable to in- 
crease the proportion belonging to the 
clerical proprietor, which must be 
spent on the spot, and to diminish the 
proportion belonging to the laity, who 
can spend it where they please. This 
position seems incontrover^ble ; but 
immediately starts up a new grievance, 
viz., that the profession of the ceqeivers 
makes the payment intolerable; and 
that it is better to give all to absentees 
than keep any thing at home, if dedi- 


cated to such a purpose as that of sup- 
porting a church. 

Want of education ranks high 
among the grievances of Ireland ; but 
wltat says il^itation ? There are about 
two thousand higlily-ediicated and 
well-conducted men in the country; 
banish them forthwith. You object, 
that the remoiflil of so many will di- 
minish the number of educated men, 
not meraly by diecking the education 
of those who actually go into the 
churchy but of several who are brought 
up for it^ but who never take orders. 
No matter, says Agitation ; the Irish 
people want to be educated, but they 
cannot bear the existence of a set of 
men who, learned os *they may be, 
are heretic. The people of Ireland 
want employment, cries Agitation to- 
day, — what will it say to-morrow? 
The ministers of the established church 
have 700,000/. a-year from their pro- 
fession ; they possess as much more of 
private property : all is spent in giving 
employment in Ireland, the greater 

art of which might, but for the church, 

e spent out of it. What then ? Away 
with the church, and let us improve 
the condition of the peasantry, by get- 
ting rid of the expenditure of a million 
a-year among the industrious classes in 
every part of the kingdom. These are 
a few examples of the contradictory 
grievances,” the arguments for re- 
moving any of which aie quite irrecon- 
cilable with the ill consequences at- 
tributed to the rest. 

• Emancipation has already furnished 
us with an example of the hydra- 
headed nature of one Irish grievance. 
What is nonsensically called “ tlie 
abolition of tithes” seems now to be 
the fevourite. We call the phrase 
** abolitioQ of tithes” nonsensical, be- 
cause tithes cannot be abolished. They 
may be alienated, but the property 
must exist: it would be as wise to 
talk of 'the abolition of every tenth 
acre as of the abolition of tithe ; the 
property in each must ever exist: it 
may be taken from A and given to 
B, but it never can be ‘^abolished.” 
But to call things by their right names 
never serves the objects of agitation. 
The application of this property, and 
not the property itself, is the real 
grievance ; and it is for the alienation, 
no matter to whom, that the popish 
priests of Ireland have raised tli^ howl 
of agitation. But be it abolition* or be 
it alienation, is there in existence any 
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one man connected *with one penny- 
worth of property in Ireland who 
thinks that the list of Irish grievances 
will be diminished by yielding to tht$ 
cry of liob, Rob, Rob i if there be, let 
him attend to us for a page or two. 

Do our readers exactly understand 
the component parts of Irish agitation, 
and the relation in which the different 
performers stand to each other ? Wc 
must be allowed to take the liberty of 
assuming that they do not; but, as a 
set off, we will, in a very few i^ords, 
open to them what is a mystery to his 
majesty's ministers, the great officers 
of state, and the two houses of parlia- 
ment. , 

Chapter II. 


Taking our readers, for the present, 
no further back than to the commence- 
ment of the present century, we find 
the same elements of agitation that are 
now in action existing in rather a qui- 
escent state. In every country, there 
always are some turbulent spints eager 
for change, clamorous against restraint, 
and reckless of consequences. When 
supported by numbers, inflamed by 
bi^try, and rendered desperate by 
want, they are hurried into action ; 
and if they do not succeed in effecting 
a revolution, their defeat invariably 
strengthens for a time the power 
against which their efforts are directed. 
Defeated in two rebell ions, the troubled 
spirits were laid for a time ; and Eng- 
land was able to keep Ireland, to ex- 
tend her territories, to defy the world, 
and to conquer France. 

The three great recruiting officers of 
agitation are liberty, religion, and want ; 
the troops raised by the first two are 
often deluded, and most ready to enlist 
when they have least cause of quarrel ; 
while the ranks fumiriicd by the last 
are slow to engage, though goaded by 
privations which would soon take down 
the courage of their fellow-soldiers, 
whose grievances often gim out of the 
wantonness of wealth ana ease, ac- 
quired and enjoyed amidst real freedom 
and true toleration. 

The great grievance of Ireland was 
the want of the (so called) ^ Catholic 
emancipation.’^ During the earlier 
yean of this century it l^as modestly 
advanced. The aristocracy of Catho- 
licity, alone concerned in its success, 
were ipdeiktig^ble in their exertions, 
but tmperate in their language and 
adroit in their movements. Protestants 


became interested, and the subject was 
in the hands of the l^slature, where it 
was fairly and ably discussed. The 
progress of the war, paper-money, and 
high prices, had given to the farmers of 
Ireland unusual wealtli ; the priests 
were enjoying their share of the profits, 
and they allowed emancipation, in 
which th^ took no interest, to make 
what way it could. Physical force was 
not yet called into action, but the seeds 
of misery were widely sown ; no scanty 
crop was at hand ; and when summoned 
to the field, millions’’ of the most 
degraded, the most injured, the most 
neglected, and the most reckless pea- 
santry that ever lived, allured by hope 
and inflamed by bigotry, lent their 
physical aid to the heartless ''illains, 
who, for their own base and selfish 
purposes, play upon their passions, 
their ignorance, and their want. 

Though it is easy to point out the 
source of the miseries of the Irish pea- 
santry, it is tedious to trace them all, 
and impossible to find language in 
which they can be faithfully depicted. 
Paid not in money but by barter, their 
necessities are taken advantage of, and 
they are plundered by means of a sys- 
tem the most iniquitous that ever was 
devised. Fraud and usury combine 
with the necessities of poverty to plun- 
der them at every step. Their numbers 
are increased by the same system which 
prevents their having employment ; 
their difficulties are enhanced by every 
attempt which they make to escajfie 
them ; and, neglected equally by their 
natural and their volunteer protectors, 
they are left a prey to the needy vil- 
lains who cajole to plunder them. 

The system by which they are en- 
slaved, though long working to the 
9ame end, has met witli occasional 
checks. At the time of which we are 
treating, the demand for agricultural 
produce, the institution of forty-shilling 
flreeholds, the reclaiming of bog and 
mountain (encouraged by the war), the 
armv, the navy, and the demand for 
labour in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, together witl^ emigration, checked 
the evils which have since become so 
manifest and so pressing. 

The agitators were thus circum- 
stanced while the war continued. 
Meantime, the foundation of a great 
change in other rejects was laid in 
Ireland. From the Reformation to the 
Union, the exertions of the established 
church had been paralysed by the 
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paucity of chunfllies and {^Icbe-bonses, 
mid the plunder effected by the agist- 
ment vote. For a few years subse- 
quent to the union, the wants of the 
church were supplied by the legislature 
with a liberal band ; the result was, 
that in the eighteen years that elapsed 
from 1800 to 1820, 493 ciiiirches and 
522 glebe-houses were built, while iti 
the century preceding, only 97 churches 
and 163 gle^houscs had been erected. 
The Protestant clergy availed them- 
selves of the opportunities thus afforded 
them : supported by a society esta- 
blished in Dublin, they were quietly 
and gradually, but steadily and effec- 
tually, introducing the blessings of a 
sound and wholesome education ; they 
diffised a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; they practised, without favour or 
affection, the duties of charity and be- 
nevolence; and, both as ministers of 
religion and as country gentlemen, un- 
opposed, if not supported, they com- 
manded the respect and gained the 
affections o&those whom they could not 
at once convert, but whom they would 
neither neglect nor persecute. 

This state of things, which was doing 
so much, and promised more, was 
doomed, however, to meet with inter- 
ruptions, from causes from which they 
should have been least expected. But 
never yet has any system, founded upon 
reason and justified by its practical 
results, been allowed a fair trial in 
Ireland. Success appears invariably 
the signal for abandonment or altera- 
tion. 

Two societies had been established 
in Ireland, — one for tlie education of 
the peasantry, another for the dissemi- 
nation of the Bible ; and among the 
inodes which the patrons of both 
adopted to obtain funds, and to make 
known tlieir views and to further their 
objects, public meetings on a large 
scale frequently held, particularly by 
the Bible Society, gave many and 
ample opportunities for public speak- 
ing. No exhibitions are more attractive 
than those which furnish oratorical dis- 
pliys. A spirit of inquiry was abroad — 
there was no charge ror admittance. 
These meetings were attended by 
crowds, wbo were addressed by able 
and energetic speakers, who conceived 
that the best possible mode of insuring 
their success among the Roman Ca- 
tholics was to expose priests, papists, 
and popery, in the most unmeasured 
terms. They could n6t recommend 


any other form of Christianit)r as a 
substitute^ tor the society, not being an 
exclusive body, were not agreed among 
themselves as to what form was the 
best; and this circumstance operated 
most probably as a powerful drawback 
on their exertions. But, as it is our ob- 
ject only to state facts and results, it 
forms no part of our plan to discuss 
the wisdom or the weakness of the 
course which was pursued. Tlie facts 
are as we have, stated them ; and one 
result was, that the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland became aware 
that Ufey were placed in a new posi- 
tion. It has never been any part of 
the plan of their church to court public 
investigation, or to challenge public 
inquiry; they prefer vforking by au- 
thority rather trian by evidence, and 
they found it necessary to adopt some 
mode by which tlie consequences now 
likely to ensue might be averted. Tlie 
Roman Catholic religion was made a 
subject of discussion among those who, 
having hitheito dutifully taken their 
religion on trust, were now seeking <^a 
reason for their hope;’* and however 
capable their churen might be of im- 
parting conviction, it does not consist 
with die spirit of their religion to do 
so. But something must be done; 
and the priests were not slow in adopt- 
ing a plan, the value of which, for the 
time, has been proved by the success 
which has attended it. They deter- 
mined to substitute politics for religion, 
as a subject well calculated to cause a 
diversion in their favour; they took up 
the cause of emancipation, and brought 
to the Catholic aristocracy the weight of 
their influence, with the opportunities 
their profession aflbrdcd them, and the 
physical force of their flocks, now, by 
the course of events (consequent upon 
the peace), prepared to adopt any 
even the most desperate course. 

The Roman Catholic chapels be- 
came now the stages on whiuli the 
difierent scenes of the political drama 
were acted. Sermons either on the 
doctrines ot the duties of any religion 
gradually gave place to political ha- 
rangues, in which the people were told 
that Catholic emancipation and their 
religion were identical; that they were 
robbed and plundered of their rights 
by a faction they could easily 
* overcome ; but that it was absolutely 
necessary, in order to insure success, 
that they should burn the Bible, eschew 
Protestant schools, pay the Catholic 
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rent, and swallow, without scruple, 
eveiy dictum of the church of Rome. 

Nothing is more wonderful than the 
inducore of an unexplained word. 
You shall have ^your “ rights" was 
roared out from one end of the year to 
the other. The crowds of peasants 
who hung on the lips of agitation had 
nothing ; and though no one ever con- 
descended to tell them what their 
rights ” were, still, if they obtained 
any thing, the change would be an 
improvement.' Each, however, was at 
liberty to translate “ rights” as he 
pleasra. The most liberal cdnstruc- 
tion, therefore, universally prevailed, 
and the imagination revelled in visions 
of lands ,and houses rent-fVee, high 
wages, if any 'one chose* to work, and a 
total freedom from the restraints or pu- 
nishments of law and justice. 

The great reaction caused by the 
transition from war to peace, the failure 
of botli landlords and tenants, the re- 
duction of the army and the navy, and 
the ruin of manufactures, rendered la- 
bour (never profitable in Ireland) al- 
most totally valueless. That system 
which renders the life of the Irish 
peasant an unbroken chain of misery 
and suffering, and upon which the hand 
of reformation has never yet been laid, 
now shewed its baneful power in al- 
most ungovernable strength ; and 
Want” was enabled to bring up its 
full complement of troops, taught by 
their wily leadem that all their miseries 
would be terminated by the acquisition 
of emancipation, by which they would 
be restored to their rights 1 1 r 
The long looked-fbr nigAt came at 
length. The mails left Dublin bearing 
the intelligence that manshipashun ” 
was come : the bonfires blazed — the 
hills and the plains were spotted with 
fire — the air was rent with shouts and 
acclamations, but the "rights” came 
not with the dawn. Rent was still 
demanded — taxes were collected — and 
labour, though still necessaiy, was as 
badly ^id as ever. The elections had 
been carried by the bre^h of old ties 
and connexions, and wefc followed by 
ejectments and diitfirsMV — misery was 
increased — but the "rights” were 
sought in vain. A few J^man Ca- 
tholics were elected : they drove their 
miserable tenants to scrape up money 
for tlie journey to lA)ndon; — tliey 
started with new clodies and light 
hearts, but left the millions behind as 
ragged and wretched as ever. 


CHAPTEa'llI. 

What was now to be done ? The 
Roman Catholic peasantry had been 
estranged from their landlords, duped 
by their leaders, and were soured by 
the disappointment of dieir fondest 
hopes. To the leading agitators, how- 
ever, who hoped to reap profit by the 
opening of St. Steplien’s Chapel, they 
were still necessary; and the priests 
became apprehensive that religion 
might 'again become the subject of 
inquiry. The dupes were now told 
that emancipation was only a means — 
that the end was to come — that another 
pull was necessary — and diat " the 
people*’ should then have their " rights.” 
It was found, however, that elections 
were too unfrequent, and too transient, 
to excite and keep agitaiicu up to the 
mark. " The people” grew impatient 
—they wished for something in hand ; 
a bounty in a tangible shape became 
necessary, and the abolition of tithes 
was proposed,as the most^lausible and 
stirring subject to occupy their atten- 
tion and excite their exertions. 

But here, for a time, there was a 
difficulty ; few, comparatively, of the 
" millions ” paid tithe : but without 
the " many ** the “ few ” could not take 
the field. The law was strong. In 
four cases out of five the payers liad 
received the Composition Act with 
eagerness and thanks; they had ex- 
pressed the utmost sntisfuctiun at the 
change of system, and they required 
some little excuse and some great sup- 
port to carry them through. But the 
many had been duped before, and 
they must know for what, as they say 
themselves, before they stirred, as they 
would not again become " volunteers ;” 
who, as we learn from Fenning’s Sjje//- 
ing-Book, are " Irishmen who serve 
their country without pay.” An ar- 
rangement was at last made. It was 
proposed that all should unite, and 
that as soon as tithes were abolished 
the farmers should raise the wages of 
the labourers. The conjuncture was 
fovouihble, for the Whigs were in 
power; Dr. Doyle therefore published 
the manifesto, and the salvation of soul 
and body vmS made to lest on the 
non-payintrit of tithes. 

. Such being the state of things and 
parties, we assert, tfiat were tithes 
alienated, or, in the language of agita- 
tion, abolished to-morrow, agitation 
would instantly produce new demands 
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growing out o^hat abolition; and the 
war of spoliation would be continued^ 
not only with unabated but with in- 
creased vigour and eflect. We will 
shew hereafter, that tfie country is now 
much belter prepared than* it was a 
year ^ for carrying on the contest. 
Our rraders must by this time be aware, 
1st, That, so far as the Homan Catholic 
liriesthood are concerned, the mere de- 
hlruction of the property of the rival 
chiireh is not their only object in re- 
sisting the payment of tithe to it : the 
priests feel that they must ever keep 
the minds of their flocks occupied wim 
sonie subject which shall stand between 
them and religion ; their being able on 
the present occasion to kill two birds 
with one stone, is no more than a for- 
tunate coincidence. 2dly, That the 
actual payers of tithes would not of 
themselves carry on the present resist- 
ance. 3dly, That the alienation, or 
abolition, can directly bring no beneflt 
to the non-paying peasantry, who are 
the life and soul of the ** passive resist- 
ance.” And, 4thly, That ulterior means 
will be taken to insure the latter their 
reward. It is now our duty to point 
out the course in which it will be at- 
tempted to eflect this puipose, and to 
shew how well disposed the country is 
for executing the measures on which a 
KFoat and imuortant revolution is de- 
pending; ana to the consideration of 
which we invite the landed proprietors 
of Ireland. 

The first attack will be made on the 
landlords through tlieir tenants, and 
will commence in a demand on the 
part of the labouring peasantry for an 
advance of wages, a reduction in the 
price of con-acres and of cabin-rent, 
grounded upon their services to the 
farmers in obtaining a remission of 
tithes. Tlic farmers will in vain ob- 
ject, that their gains by the remission 
will nut admit of any alteration ; that 
their rents are too high ; and that, as 
leases fall, the landlords will no longer 
be satisfied with their original portion 
of the rent, but will insist upon having 
the whole value of tlie land. To these^ 
objections little attention will be paid.^ 
It will become the law of agitation 
that rents shall never advance — that 
the allowing of any increase would be 
a direct acknowledgment that the liuid- 
lord was to gain what the parson had 
lost; a transfer which would at once 
render useless the plunder of the 
church. . 


fie existing rents, then, ever so bw, 
the landlord may be assured that, if 
tithes shall cease to be bvied, those 
rents may be reduced, but they never 
can be raised. A standard or rents, 
pursuant to a vatuation al^dp madt^ 
is ready for promulgation in every pa- 
rish ; and woe to him who will dare to 
transgress the new Irish valor bene^ 
ficiorum kucormm. 

Among tlif' Sophisms used in discus- 
sions on the tithe -question, none is 
more frequently advanced than this: 
" that the tenant gets nothing for the 
udies/^ though it is obvious that he 
gets the land. Poor as the sophism 
is, the laudbrds of Ireland may find 
that it will outlive tithes* For every 
acre that is let m that Country by the 
direct grantee of the crown, ^rc are 
fifty leased by those who are them- 
selves tenants, at various rents, from a 
shilling to a guinea. It is clear, that 
no man should pay rent if he gets no 
value : it is easy to assume — as in the 
tithe case — that the land can be ob- 
tained from one person only; and if 
tlie terre tenant choose to assume that 
the head-landlord is the only one who 
gives an equivalent, he may, by paying 
him only, soon oust tlic intermediate 
proprietor of all but his right and title 
to an empty inheritance. Inconsistent 
as it may be with one we have already 
mentioned, the landlord is exposed to 
another danger should tithes oe given 
up. In that case it will be alleged, 
that the landlords have obtained a pro- 
perty to which they have not in any 
legal or equitable way become entr- 
— that they should be considered 
as holding it in trust for tlie people, to 
whom it is but justice that they be 
made to account for every fraction — 
that a land-tax must be imposed, of 
which the priests of Ireland must be 
the commissioners, to administer ac- 
cording to the wants and wishes of 
the people,” and the objects and 
maxims of the church.” « Very well,” 
say the landlords ; ** the tithes amount 
to 700,000/., or may be 800,000/.: 
we are ready to pay that sum to any 
one.” “ 700,000/. or 800,000/. I” re- 
ply the agitators ” and ** the people,” 
with mingled indignation and con- 
tempt. ** Oh, no ! most noble lords 
and gentlemen ; the amount must be 
settl^ upon principles of strict justice. 
Such may be the value of the tithes of 
Ireland nom, neglected and misma- 
naged as they have been since the 
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Reformation : their late proprietors 
have been so careless of the property, 
jtbat they retained little more than the 
shadow. Had tithes remained in the 
hands of the true, faithful, and original 
trustees of the people, their amount 
would be nearer their true value ; but 
whatever the clergy lost you have. We 
will not look for the mesne rates ; but 
as you have been so long in possession 
of the people’s ' rights, it is but rea- 
sonable that, in making restitution, you 
should pay the full annual value. 
Where is the tithe of agistment? the 
tithe of young? of milk? &c. fcc. &c. 
&c. As the eighth acre is considered 
a fair equivalent for the tenth of the 
produce, we must have the eighth of 
the rental of*ihe Island of Saints, and 
a fair composition for the tithe offish, 
mines, bogs,” &c. &c. &c. We do 
not say a word ^bout absentees; we 
leave them to enjov their own thick- 
coming fancies of the things that may 
be hereafter. 

** This is gomg too far,” some san- 
guine blockhead cries ; “ the law is 
too strong; nothing of the kind has 
ever been attempted. My Lord A 
and Mr. B assure me that they get 
their rents and let their lands. The 
combinators are not prepared for such 
proceedings, and never will be able to 
accomplish them,” &c. &c. Here is a 
specimen of the talk of those who know 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of the 
gem of the sea.” 

Lawlll there is no such thing in 
Ireland. Law consists in a body of 
social institutions, the authority of 
which is submitt^ to witli respect 
and cheerfulness by the great majority 
of the community — and the authority 
of which, if in a few cases it be occa- 
sionally' resisted, itf promptly and ef- 
fectually asserted with a high and 
dignified, though merciful, hand. Is 
there any thing of this kind in Ireland ? 
Nothing; and beyond the range of 
military protection there is no security 
for life or for property. But the mili- 
tary power is limited, and all beyond 
it IS anarchy and misrultrThemifitaiy 
force in Ireland is able to control some 
great offences only; and the impunity 
with which others are committed is 
eveiy day sapping all the foundations 
of layr and order, and. adding to the 
numbers ofdhose who are combined 
and organised for tlie most powerful 
exertions of ** agiution.” 

Will the House of Commons pro- 


curo>an enumeration eff the lands which 
now lie waste because no honest man 
dare hold or till them ? No ; because the 
number would shame the thing called 
government. Will the House of Com- 
mons obtain an .enumeration of the un- 
punished murders ? No. Or of the mur- 
derers to punish whom attempts have 
been made in vain ? No. * Judex damna- 
tur cum nocensabiolvitur. Where, then, 
is law? Certainly, not in Ireland. Can 
liberty exist without law ? Lilierty is 
poteetas faciendi qtiod per leges licet ; 
and law and liberty have vanished 
during the viceroyalty of x\nglesea. 

Meantime ‘^the people,” flushed 
witli success, arc ea^rly pressing on 
to the attainment of other objects; 
they are not only able to keep posses- 
sion of their conquests, but to gain 
new ground. The goverm.iont, content 
with being able to keep up a semblance 
of power in some particulars, have ab- 
dicated in all others. Illicit distilla- 
tion is spreading — unlicensed whisky 
houses abound (one in every mile in 
Ireland would form a moderate esti- 
mate of the latter). In these the spirits 
of agitation discuss and arc discussed; 
here the plans of Captain Rock and 
Terry Alt are laid — their orders given ; 
and bonce issue, unchecked and un- 
noticed by law or authority, crowds 
who quickly kindle a blaze, by which 
the bloody proofs of their devotion may 
be seen, but are never traced. 

In these houses thousands and tens 
of thousands, who twelve months since 
stood aloof from active service, arc 
now enlisted in the cause of agitation ; 
*and every night adds to the number of 
tho.se already organised. Here it is 
settled who way take laud, and who 
must give it up. The power of illegal 
combination may be collected from a 
single instance: — Without its permis- 
sion^ attested ly a pasa, the navigation 
of' the canals is mtfi^e ! Of tlie object 
of this restriction his majesty's minis- 
ters know not even as much as they do 
of the navigation of the Sclieldt. W'c 
may hereafter explain it. 

, Against these objects of agitation, 
and the poweiful combination by which 
|hey are supported, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters will nb doubt propose new 
laws, of tlie value ana sagacity of 
which we may form an estimate from 
the specimen proposed in the report 
of the select committee of which Sir 
11. Parnell was chairman, the machi- 
nery of which is as simple as its ope- 
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ration is mild. It is there proi§sed 
to institute a na^mal inq^^, the 
use and object Mh||ph mayw col- 
lected from the fbll^mg diaiogi^: — 
Maeistrate. Are yAwithin, PaffS^ 
— jP. “I am, your^onour.*’ — M, 
“Thatis right. What are you doing?’* 
— P. “ Sleeping, your honour.” — M. 
" You are a good liy ; but where were 
you last uight, Pat?” — P. Was not 
I here, your honour?” — If. ‘‘Then 
why did you not answer, Pat?” — 
P. “ Sorra one of me can tell, barring 
1 dreamt I was out some place, and 
didn't hear your honour.” — Af. “ Well, 
1 am glad to find you are a good boy, 
Pat; but, mind, don’t be dreaming 
again when you are asleep, but an- 
swer mo always.”— P. “ 1 will, your 
honour.” 

But we tell the government that 
this kind of work will do no longer : 
Pat is more sinned against (ruffian as 
he has been made) than sinning. It 
is the business of good government to 
protect and redress the injured, and to 


leave them without motive or provo- 
cation to take the law into their own 
hands. For the peasants of Ireland 
nothing has ever yet been done or 
^ttemp^ ; and every thing which has 
'^Iwen done for their leaders has been a 
onrect cause of the increase of the pear 
sant’s misery. Among these leaders, 
however, are the true criminals for 
whom no excuM or palliatiop can be 
government have 
never to punish — this we can 
prove. We admit tliat coercion is 
nocess^ for the present — it has ^ 
long been wanting; but mere coercion 
will do nothing. A remedy must be 
applied to the real fourcc of the pea- 
sant’s distress. « 

The trueVay to repress agitation 
is to place the tools of llie leaders 
beyond their reach, and to take care ^ 
diat no profession or station sliall screen 
the original delinquents, whose prac- 
tices are now winked at and unpu- 
nished. Of all these -matters more 
anon. 


SONNET. 

ON AN OLD GEEICAN PICTURE OF THE THREE KINGS OF COLOGNE. 

There were no crowns, no gold, no jewels bnght 
Of strange tiaras, on the saintly brows 
Of Mary Nazarene, what time she ^ 

Beside the manger, trembling at the sight 
Of the three wanderers, and their new starlight. 

They were no kings; *nor were their garments those 
I see before me, rich in deepen’d glows 
Of Eastern crimson, zoned with chrysolite. 

Yet would I not from yonder frame remove 
One colour or one form ; not for the show 
Of real things those higher truths let go. 

Fresh on this canvass from the painter’s soul — 

Pure elements of fiiith, and joy, and love, 

Wrought into one by Art’s divine control. 


VOL. VII. NO. xxxviii. 
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COARE&T'OMlENCfi CONCERNXNO TORO BYRON^ MR. t^Oi>ns, BU* NtoRAV, I HI- COtAT 
JOVKSAt., MR. AfOOni:, MR. rOLliUKM, AIR. CRq^iffclt, I.ORD pAefofl AM, 'IlfB IlYKO.V 
CALLVUY, 8in J. llODlfORSE, THE TIBtrS, MRS. IIURNEY^R. M. nEVERLEY, CAVA- 
Lir-R LOVELACE — LISTON RULWER, THE ABBOISFORD SUBrRlPTXON, IlJE DUKE OF 
DL'rCl.Lliril, lOHD TEM'lKOr.N, IHE AIIIEKAIUM, MR. PlCKEN, THE PENNY-A-LINE 
MIN, lOM HAYNES, JOHN lOOkTIARl — PRINCE TALLEYRAND — THE EITRICK «kHEP- 
Iff.RD, HTEIVART OF (iLLNMOAfbTUN MANY OlllEIlS — WITH A HEALTH TO JOLLY 

RAC'cijus, lo! lo! xo! 

As usual, a vast qi!antity of cqc]||^|k>nde^ is to be pulled up. Lint here 

First, of that topic on which we have had a^iptidrerl letters, all of which will 
find answers in the article on 


LORD BYROli, MR. BOOEUS, OUKSI.LVES, AND OTIILRS. 

Much are we ;istonishnd to find that our publication of Lord Byron’s verses 
on his old and esteemed friend Sam Rogers has CYcitcd a sort of outcry among 
various sciisitwc individu<il.s. The curiosity, it seems, is intense to discover how 
at^ from whom it came into our ])age.s. 

^The Coitri Jot,r>wf informs us that Murray is an object of deep suspicion : — 

“ A grout hihlinpolb in tlic west-end of town is snirl to be suspected, piro- 
iieoiisly, it is added, and, we believe, correctly so, of having been purl iceps in the 
pubbratioii, in one of the magazines, of the extraordiuaiy Hues written on Hogors hy 
Lord Uyron. The poet of Tifieinorif is said to bo greatly offended at what he supjiogeg 
a breach of confidence. The bibliopole dec hires, however, that the only copy of the 
vnrses wliicli he ever had he burned about ten or twedve years ago. Air. Moore has 
•been solicited to use his good offices in the matter, us an aihitratoror * mutual fiiend.’ ” 

Colburn would not permit liis journal to pollute its pages with the name of a 
work which, he may natter himself, is considered to be a rival to the Few 
Monthh/; and, accordingly, we aie set down anonymously. Delicacy towards 
his brother-publisher makes him suppress the name of jMurray ; hut the great 
uniiutned western bibliopole is our friend of Albemarle Street, and the gieat 
unnamed magazine is Fkaseu’s. 

Now w’e think it merely an act of Justice to Mr Munny to exculpate him, 
wholly and totally, from the crime of having given us the verses; niia we fully 
believe his assertion, that he has dc<ttroyed the only copy tliat he possessed. 
Why is Rogers so unjust as to visit our sins on the unolfeuding head of the 
patnaicli of publishers ? l.ct him take our word for it, the emperor is innocent, 
and he may ask him to dinner, or go to dinner with him, with a safe conscience. 

ilut Mr. Moore, it seems, is cliargcd with the task of reconciling the parties. 
How good of Mr. Moore ! And the author of the Fudfie Family in Farisy the 
Twopt'iuip Posi^Ragy and many other innocent little puhlicntions of the same 
kind, is, of course, very much shocked that any such thing should exist in the 
world^s satirical verses, especially if they be directed against those from whom 
fgMflwhave been received and patronage accepted. 

lowever, we may as well let Mr. Rogers know that Mr. Moore had these 
f^iy lines before him, and that he publis/ieuh some of them. In the 398th letter 
of Lord Byron, which will be found in the fflfh^volume of Murray’s edition, we 
have the following, it is addressed to Mr. Murray : 

“ Itavenua, 9bre 9®, 1820. 

** Tbo talent you approve of is e.?aiDiable one, and might pzove a national service ; 
but unfortunately I must be angry with a man before 1 draw his real portrait ; nnd I 
rnn't deal in generals — so that I trust never to have provocnlion enough to make a 
gallery. If * the jiarson hod not by many little dirty sneaking flits provoked it, 1 
s.hould have been silent, though L had obser\i'd him. Here follows an alteration : pul — 

* D^vil, with *«f/i delight in damning, 

That if, at the resurrection. 

Unto him die free election 
Of his future could be given, 

Twould bo rntlier hell than heaven 


A joke, wo. believe, on Wilson Croker’s way of pronouncing the word "person." 
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That ia to sh) , irtheso two fourlj new lines do not too mucli lengthen out and 
weaken ilio amiubility of the oiioiiial thought and expreNHion. You have a discre. 
tinnary pow er sihout shewing. 1 shoAild think llnit Croker would not disrelibh a sight 
otllhebo light huiiiurous things, and nuy be indulged nowr and then,’* 

Our copy — no mailcT whence denvoil — did not contnin the Iasi four lines 
hoie ]Mibltshed by Mr. Mooie. Tho penultimate paragraph, as we published Jt, 
ended by • 

** Devil whose kole delight is danufjiig.” 

Tlic kindness of Mr. Moore will ciiuble our readers lo couiplele then copies, if 
llic second conclusion should hil their taste. " 

Ilerc» then, in plain prose, J.ord Dyion justifies luniself for having written 
such a poem, on tlie ground that Mr. Rogers desei ved it at Ins liaiids, fioiii many 
little duty sneaking tr<ut< of tneanneS'(,lkc. W iihilns we li.u e notUnig to do— it is 
possible that in tins, as in many other traii.saetioiis, TiOid llyroii behaved \ery badly. 
It ]iioves satisfactorily tint the poem was known in the iMer.nyjwuihl, and that 
it was in the haivls of Mr. Mooie, although be suppiessed all uenerally inlelli^dde 
ailu'*ion to It. Had the lines lelated to Tangh linnl, he would have pidilished 
liieni without scinple. It piuies, also, that a n**w editiOM of l^ord llyron is miicli 
nee ded, for the beiieht of the curious. M ho could nntleisland tins :>ynili le^ct, 
if^’.e h.ul not supplied the means uf fumisliim* the propi r eommi'iilaiy I 

^riie newsjHipurs in gj'iieial ha\e ii..ule nsnaik^ on the poem. Tl 
P!fiwntu/, we see, calls it eiiutoidimny. How is it e\lrannliiiiu y lh.it Lord ilyi'oii 
should h.ive wnlteii biller MTses ou all who witc comicch d with him i The li tter 
we li.ae cjiioted shews that it w.is proposi‘d to him to form a gallery, in (he same 
style; and he decliiud accednig lo the ]itoposition, solely on the giouiid that he 
li.id not a sudieieiil stoek of personal hatieus Thai ho did, liowiwer, write .ionic 
olhei sketches is undeniable; and we may perliaps in course of lime, unearth 
some of tliem. Drouglnin, cerfiuiily, w.is one of the llyron ( hilleiy. J.ord Ilyroii 
alwavs suspected — and, we behove, justly — the clianeellor in einliyo of that 
Jeloiiious ie\icw of Ins Ifn/aji of hfiemss^ which jmt Inin into so lowering a 
p’lsMoii. Til some of his iiote.s on the orators of his time, afnr criticising 
iSheridan, (/aniiing, &c. jkc., he pauses at the ihimc of IbrMigli.un. ** Of 
Jlioiigbam,” says he, “ J siy iioiliin!; — for I hate lla* in m,” or some word.s lo 
ibe .same iHecl. We may piorni.se our le.iders some ainiisemenl fiom the (;,dh‘ryi 
Sir .1. O. Holihouse has a copy of thtf verses on Ihouuhani, but be vvill not give 
them np. We shall gel tlnan iieveitheless; and we siiall ]>eiha])S find also the 
rtol v'orses on lloiiliunse himself — we do not mean the little srpiib of “ my boy 
I Jobbio,*' &.e. Is iMr. .Mooie quite sure that he — “ Tommy who loves a lord ** — 
li.is cscu])efl t He ])laiiily su.spects that he .suffered on one occasioii(vol. iv. p. 224), 
when, alter a sneer in the Fad^e Family on the Werther-faced corsairs of the 
D\ron school, he was told by Ins lordship that he had gone so far as, in his first 
Tnornents of wrath, to contemplate sonic little ('’) retaliation for this perBdious bit 
at hi.i heroes. ** iJiit when 1 recollected,” said l.a>rd D. “ what pleusiire it would 
give the whole tribe of blockheads and blues to sec you and me turning out 
ag^iiiist each other, 1 gave idea.” iVas the idea given up for ever — or 

at all f Ml I I It _ i7. LI 

Of all our iiewspap5r&itics, the TiiSiris the most severe. 

1.011D BYRON AND Mil. ROGERS. 

** Every body who Las read Lord liyron’s life anil poems with attention, liowever 
Hlighi, R'iil fed littlo biirprise that a ]ierson so di*stituto of hOimd principles, 'and 
cumbiiUDg with tlie utmost levity of tlviiiking the most obstinate and uiireasoniug 
sdf-w*ill, should utter the most coniradictoiy' opinions, both* of men and thiqgs, 
nccoi'diiig to IIjc caprice of*tho moment, or, pcrlinj»s, no belter cnu.se than the 
iniliience of the W'lnd. It is notorious to all wlio knew [^iin that hn luni])Ooned his 
di'are^t fiiciids, and amu^ed niic sot of companions by caricatmes of another, whom 
lie ill turn ^favoured with luditMous re|’iesouUilioni» of the first. Every body knew 
that this vv*nR the condition of all acquaintuiice with him, and nobody was stupid 
Gnoiig]i to sii] ipo.se that tlie weakest of mankind could he cajiable of sincerity^ much 
less of so firm and sacred a relation as friimdship. Hi.s mind, highly gifted ns it was 
with various talents, had no intel1cctu.il dignity, and was incapable of appreciating 
the higher duties and virtues of life. lie was like n child wdth a doll,— now dressing 
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fit with nil the finery at liiuid, and caresaing it with all the endearments within the 
rearh of its fancy, then dashing it to pieces because a pin or a plait was out of place. 
It is obvious tliat the praise or censure of such a mnn, however ably written, cannot 

* bo of the least wortJi or injury to any human creature, as it may always be presumed 

* that, in his lords)ii[)'8 portfolio, if not in his printed works, some set-off will be found 
for every piinegync and every calumny. We have been lei^ to make these remarks 
from seeing lately a most malignant and atrocious satire against Mr Rogers, which 
must liavu been written at the time the noble bard was publicly bedaubing his friend 
with ilattciy. Wc are certainly of opinion with those who think the ' tlaver ' of the 
flnttory more injurious than* the * bite ’ of the libel. But the slander can do no inju^ 
to Mr. Rogers. The united voices of perhaps the most numerous circle of frienils 
possessed by any man in England will indignantly repel the calumny, which will 
merely bo remembered as another item in the almost incalculable list of the me ^^ 
and duty qualities of its autiior. VVe would, however, recommend, ns a curiosi^ 
to the readers of the satire the following encomiastic sonnet [sonnet !], written by Lord 
Byron, on the same gentleman on whom bo has, in the lampoon, emptied all the venom 
which even his black bile could generate. 

fri'ittfn on a blank leaf rf the * Pleuhures of Memory.* 

■* Absent or present, still to thee, 

My friend, what magic spells belong ' 

As all can tell who share, like me, 

In turn thy converse and thy song. 

But when the dreaded hour shall come. 

By friendship ever deem’d too nigh. 

And “ Memory” o’er her Druid’s tomb 
Shall weep tliat augbt of thee can die, 

Ilow fondly will she then repay 
'I'hy homage offer’d at her slirine, 

And blend, while ages roll away, 

Her name immortally with thine ! 

‘ j|p.l9. 1812.* [Vol.«.p.28.1 

One thing is ccitaiii, that the true account of Lord B^ron is yet to ho written ; 
for though his real cliamcler jieeps out through all the mist with which the incense 
of flattery or friendship has enveloped it, a faithful picture is still wanting, in justice 
to the man himself, whose character requires ezjdtiniition, and to the world, who have 
been absurdly accused of using him worse than ho deserved.** 

To this article is appended a note, which says that the libel so deeply la- 
mented over was 

** Published in tlio last Number of !• laser's Magazine. How did it get there?” 

Ay, that is the question 1 — but the Times must excuse us for not answering 
it. ilow did the inquest on Mrs. Burney get into the Times? Let them give 
up their authors, and we are ready to give up ours. 

Without going further into the subject, or discussing the merits or demerits re- 
spectively of Byron and Rogers, or printing any more eulogies of the former on the 
latter, to counterbalance lampoons published or unpublished, we find the Times 
calling for a new edition of Lord Byron, in order to set bis character right. Yet 
the Times was veiy angry with Gait, and adraittedjfoore’s snarling verses against 
him, for writing such a life as it jow dedarfl^is^osssary for the satisfaction 
of all parties.* So true it is that wer can bear with more patience the cutting off 
another man*s leg than the treading on our own corns. All the Whigs were in 
ecstasies at the abuse on Southey- iia man somewhat greater in the literary world 
than Itogers. We have heard from them many laudjtioiis of those truly black- 
guard vencs on poor Mrs. 

Bom in a kitchen, in a garret bred.” 

11 is lordship's memory not maligned for his thousand escapades in Don Jttan^ 
and elsewhere ; — his sarcasms on his mathematical * * * « contained in 
letters to this very Mr. Rogers, and publislied by Mr. Moore, lost him no caste 
in Whig estimation; — but the moment that it is discovered that his impartial 
portfolio contained satires on the great stars, literary or political, of Whigger^, 
that moment it is discovered that he was a man of rotten heart, and assailed in 
such epigrams as the following, which we extract from the Times: — 
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EPITAPH OK LORD BYRON. 

Here lies a bard 
Most e%'il-starr'd, 

And ne'er to be forf^tren : 
His head was strong, 
And dourish’d long 
After his heart was rotten. 


Had a Tory written this — we hope, by the by, that a Tory would have 
written better — there would have been an outcry about “ insulted genius/' ** no 
reverence for the illustrious dead,” paltiy spite of fadtton/’ &c. &c., that 'would 
.have been echoed from the Land’s End to John o’ (rroat% house. A change has 
jtne over the spirit of the Whiggish dream, and Lord Byron is sacred no more, 
truth is, tliat a coterie has long existed on nothing but the somewhat 
litionary fame of being the friends and associates of Lord Byron; and these 
people defended his renown as if it were tlieir personal property, in order to swell 
their personal importance. We have change tout cela. His lordship's heart JS 
now on the wrong side, as in the d<iys of Sganarelle ; and those who, a little 
month ago, were champions of his fa me,^are armed to xjf him down with the 

sha^cst lances of their tilt-yard. 

1116 end of It all will be, as J^Kve al^dylaid^ a^t^ly new edition of 
Lord Byron, net edited by Mr. Moore. We hope that, in the mean time, Mr. 
Murray b. edition will continue to sell, as hitherto, in its tens and twenties of 
thousands ; and we see no reason why he should not be the publi«hcr of the 
edition which we project. Will he let us choose the editor^ If he does, we 
promise him a glorious sale. How differently the exclusive admirers of his lord- 
ship will honour his memory after onr book appears ! There would l>e among 
them wailing and gnashing of teeth, fii the words of ('roker’s famous parody on 
one of Jjinl Byron's finest songs, then would 

** 'L'he waiters at Brookes's be loud in iludr wail, 

And moiiruful the Ilolland'house temple of Baal.” 


A correspondent from the North is so kind as to expose the following most 
flagrant piece of literary humbug in the case of the notorious 


R. M. nF.vFnLhy, e6o. 

So great is INIr. Beverley's celebrity, that it would be an ill compliment to any 
render of tins Magazine to suppose him to be ignorant of that gentleman’s m'orits, 
cither ns a delennined adversary of the Church of England, or a zealous layjireacher, 
of no particular church. It is possible, however, that Mr. Beverley's claims to 
distinction ns a i'Oit maybe less generally known ; and therefoie no small hopes 
are entertained, tliut an attempt to establish those claims on u firm basis cannot hut 
be agreeable to tlio candid and liberal of all denominations. The following verses 
(with llie signature of R. M. Beverley as their author) — verses which, it is pre- 
Huined, will he read when those of many a lofty rhymer shall Jiavc haoii forgottim — 
appeared iii a monthly publication, entitled the Congrpgaiional Magazine. With 
regard to the lines opposite to those of Mr. Beverley, it must be observed tliat the 
Congregatioml Magazine does not contain the slightest allusion to them. They 
proceeded from the pen of Richard Lovelace (an enamoured swain and obstinate 
loyalist in the times of Charles L), and are printed, along with those of our dissent- 
ing bard, for the sole purpose of enabling the reader to compare the two productions, 
stanza by stanza. Tn this way, the real diflerence betw'ecn our modern nonconformist 
and tlie ancient cavalier (from whom, it must be confessed, some expressions have 
been derived) will become eminently conspicuous. 


A CHR1B11AN CAPIIVe’s HYMN, 

Supposed to he the Thoughts of an impri- 
soned Mittionary in Januuca. 

W hen love, with unconfined wing. 
Comes to my prison-gates, 

And from Johovah help doth bring. 

In spite of iron grates ; 

When Jesus says I am his care. 

And always in his eye — 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


SONG. 

To Althea, from prison. 

When love, with unconfined wings, 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair. 

And fetteied to her eye — 

The biids that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. * 
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Wli«»zi livinpf htmuiis from Zion's Hill 
Pour through rii y piuitiii*; soul ; 

W'lipn <io«rs.-»w»'‘«*! j'nitT in v hrin tdof Ii fill. 
Ami Of nipr I Ilf ivliolo; 

VVlifii in till* roiiuNiiii ot liis lovo 

1 hntlif mv fonscifiifp 'rof — 

Fiihi's tiMt iliroiirtlj fhf opoan rovo 
Know no hik Ji liln rf >'■ 


\\ Ijen flowinp^ ciiiis run swiftly round, 
With no ullnvinv Thniiies, 

Out ciirfli^ss lufails with roses hound. 
Our he.nts with I0301I iliiuiPn ; 

When thir-»tv priof Jti wine wo steep. 
When healths und draughts go free- 
I'lslies that tipple in the deep 
Know no siu h libortv. 


When, linnct-like, 1, thounh confined, 
With jo^lhl aritlmm wn«jf“ 

The inercv, sweetness, n)ujest\ , 

And glorv of mv Mntj : 

When 1 declare nininl how' eood 
Jle IS, how miod tvill ho — 

The (Mihirged wiiuU that t uil the fl<i6d 
Kunw no siicli lihert) . 

Slone walls do not a jiimon make. 

Nor iron h*.U'» a cage ; 

"Redeemed souls iti putionco tyke • , 
'I’hal for tlieii iieuaifhige.' 

If J have fiei'iiom in mv* hive. 

And ill 1113’ soul am tiCf*, 

Angels alone, that soar aliove, 

Kiijo 3 ’ such liberty. 

Beverlen, U. M. Ri' vetii i*.y. 


\\ leni, linnet-like coiiliiiod, 1 
\\ idi sluiller throat nIiiiII .sing 
The sweefni'ss, niurcv, iiiajestv. 

And f'orifs of iny king ; 

When J .>^hnll voice alonil how good 
He is, how grc.it should be — 
Kidarged winds that cnrl llie flood 
Know no such Uhmtv. 

.Slone walls do not a piisuii make, 

Nfji iron li.ir*. a c.ige , 

.Miinhs iiinci>'e!it and (|iiiet take 
‘*^^That for an li'TWiitagi*. 

If T hii\e freedom in 1113' love. 

And in iny .soul am iree, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

K11J03' .Mich lihori 3 \ 

R. Lovki \ci , 


(See for Decern- (See LttcuUa, lt>] 9 , or a moduli le- 

her IHiiy, p. 7 (j'i.) jirint ; or /WyV Behques ; or Elbs'» 

Speiiniensof parhf /W/%, \ol.iii. 

p. '.' 77 .) 

There are several touches in IMr. Bevorlev’s poem which cannot fail to interest 
the reader ; hut wo point out, .\s 1.i3ing especial c laim to admiiatioii, the linei» — 

** ^^hl^n (lod'.s hweel gr.iee my heart doth fill, 

And occupy the whole.” 

The former of them is in itseli extremel3* poetical ; and tho latter in 1I10 highicst 
degree rorrohoi.itive of itb jiivdecessor. 

Air. JleverIe3'*H censiiies of tlie ch*rgyofthe eslabliOimeiit (more especiullv the 
dignified and bciicticet]) indicate a noble .'*upcriorit\ , on liis ow'ii part, to tlialil.iss 
of personh; und, to sai the truth, it ivoiild he dithiult to find .111 itidividnul amongst 
tlieni possessed of fe dings and talents whicli would hare peimitted him to present 
the foregoing efiTusiou to the world, us Air. lJe\evle3'^ has done. Tho taste and 
piopricty w'ltli 'wdiich ancient love verses have been converted into a pious liyniri, 
and the judgnu'nt with W'hich nil reference to the oiigiiml conijiositum has been 
avoided, ate faiily be 3 uiul the reacdi of tho great body of the clergy of this realm. 


One to Avhom onr vcjry soul is knit write.s to us about the mtinitely mean 
blackguardism of Dulwer, in Ins New Monthly Mnp^azine. Mark our a^ords for 
it — that fellow IS on the high road towards becoming a very by-word of scorn, 
as an iucarii.ition ut every thing that is .slnibby. 

UssriuCiED O' IV I a, 

Kt IS imposbihle not to be nmiised by tho small poition of iiotioo 
which you eondohceiid to bestow on Air. 1..3'ttuii Rulwer in the Alnga%ine fif this 
mouth, bO trifkiiigh' put to the w'ertknowii ritoniella of *' Winston and Ditton.” 
Riit [ confebs that, as a memher of tho .Abbotsford (.'oiuiuittee, 1 am disiippuiiited .at 
your not having romiiiked tlio colloqiiiul observations of that gentleman (^orofsomo 
one for whom he staiula respoiihible) on the subject of their proceedings, in the 
New Monthly of last December. You are probably aware that Air. j^ulwcr's name is 
also on the list; and i beg to add that, if indeed be was present, he was dumb at tho 
goneral meeting held on tiie y^h of November. 

Tho supposed speaker is iiidigmait “ ihut the aristocracy, who, as it seems, 
manage the (hninuitteo, should sanctify tho w'orst of all laws, tirat of entail, by a 
popular instance.” They certainly muat plead guilty to having followed the unpopular 
precedents of Blenheim and Strathfieldsny, for want of his better advice, which at 
least woiAd have been listened to with courtesy. If liis modesty shrunk from taking 
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a part in the definitive discnssioxi which took place among fifty noblemen and gentle- 
men, it might have uNo suggested thnt possibly they nere right in tho views 
unanimously adopted. Tin* cant which 1 have (|uoted is all very well in tho way 
of trade, as a clap-trap for tin* “ Destructives.*' Hut 1 helicve that the laws of good 
faith, buRiiiess. and 4 ouitesy, .»s iindnr'.tood n!noii‘r gewf /eiwew V4tluiil.irily co-operating 
ill a givi‘n]>roject, enjoin tlijit objections, withheld at the proper time for stating them, 
should not he siihsi.>(|uen(lv ubiruded on the ]mblic, for the purpose of damping and 
defeatino tlie nie.isiire. The honour of Mr. Hiilwi-r's name, which he still coudo- 
scends not to writhdruwr from the side of 'Wellingion, Peel, and Hroiigham, is inirdly 
a recoinpoiise for his helmyal of tho cnn'«« by the veiy le*' us by winch he might 
have advanced it; a cause, too, connected with tho dearest living wish oftliomaii 
for wliom his own preface to JCiigene At am expresses such unhwanded reverence, but 
whom ho now' designates as poor Scott." 

1 cannot guess w hat unfortiinato collision w' th his superiors ran have en soured 
Mr. llulwer's sympathy with tln^ pomp luid circiynstauei*, as well as with the good 
things of high life, so slioiigly evinced in his novel of Pelham. In the Moiiihly 
C'oiiiineiitniy 4)f Deceiiiher, wo find the virtuous and wise ] 1 ropo^nl, timt the nobility 
should letreiK li their expcinhlure to thi'puichabOofh'gB of mutton, aiulsuch iieces*«arv 
coiiif(.its, and d4*\ole their siipeifluity to the supply of tin* hihouiing classes with 
penodicaU. In (dain fhiglish, htarvo trade and public cliailli4*s to ji‘ed the ]irinler. 
Take bread from tin* stoiiiachs of your coachmaker’s and ui)ljolster4*r's j'auriieyinon, 
and supjdv tin* vacuum with tlio iiitelloctual ibod of Xew Alonlhlies (*)ow at a 
).imentahle discount). 

Hut to proce4‘d with Mr. Hulvvcr's scruples as to Abbotsford. ''I'lio house, 
wilJi its innd4>{]uate estate, likely some years hence to he an incumhraiice iiisti'ud 
of a blessing.*' And ng.iiii : "Kewaids to public m^n Klioiihl not ]}nrtn]i4* of the 
nature of faiuily b4^iiefit*4.*’ That is, sliould be so contrived as not to gratify tho most 
cheriblied wishes of lho.se who have d»*^ervod well of tln*ir country. JMr. Hulw'er 
does not porc4*i\e tin* Jiifei4'in-e, that the eutiul which he deprecates is the very best 
means of tiiUilling his iigul notions of justice agniiiKt llie family of Abhotbford. 

On the ground of a siiinlai lack of logical perre]i(iou, I acquit Mr. Hulwor of any 
desiio ro att.ick the jiriv’ut** character of a man of whom he eviilently knows nothing — 
a desire which might ho (and by some has bi^en) inferred frimi the following sontoTico * 
" £bp(*ciallv when tho son, who receives the honour, i.s not publicly distinguisliod by 
a hiiiglo one of the qiialitich of the fiilher, for whose virtuns and talents, not for whoso 
name, tliey ought to bo designed,*’ Let ino explain for Mr. finlwer or his stupid 
satellite. Ills meaning is not that the present Sir Walter Scott may not possess 
talent as a major of hussars, oi wortli as a private man, but that ( us is not genorully 
known) the galluut huronet is as dull a novelist and poet as J^ord Hill 1jini.se1f. Krgo. 
that ho ouglit not to hi* the coiisi*rvative of an honour paid to one wdio, us i.s well 
known, loved him as an .liiection^te son, and valued him as a manly and iwroui- 
plislied soldier. 

Sir Walter must, liowo\4?r, content himself w ith flip moderate share of depreciation 
awaidi'd to liim as a simph* baronet, by hi.s f.itber’s jirulesbed iiilmirei , for it S4*eins 
that the iihnso of the Ac/c Mmit/i/y ascends iit a senes graduated hv tlie rank and 
merits of its objec ts. Thu Duko of Huccleuch, in behalf of hiv *>ubs( riptiou of 100/. 
to tlie late Sir >V alter 's projiosed monument, is called " a niggard from inotivcK of 
delicacy;” and the death of the venerable and upright Lord 'J’eiiterdeii, hastened by 
his sense of judicial duty, is exulted over with tliu coaisest obloquy, in the Montldy 
Commentary ahuvo mentioned. 'J'his will sw'amp his employers' interests. It reminds 
one of the Persian’s curse, *May asse.s defile your f.ither*s grave.** 

I'his propensity to “ bite against a file ’* is sometimes to be dejirecated for the 
biter's ow'n sake. It is not natural that Mr. Huiwer should understand the .scruples 
of a really delicate and iiiiosteiitatious man possessed of n princely fnrtuiio ; hut In* 


geL.^.t.Ui9. LllC uois UJi. 1#. a ^ A Ul# III/L ni . ^uitl iAi.tv.iuuj. r 

name as yet on our siibscriplioii list, but huvo no doubt tliat lie Ji. 1.1 ero now concedec 
bis bettiT princijdea to the vulgar errors of those w'hoare not mstnicted by the Neu 
Monthlit, Tt will be at least one of his most pardonable incon.sisteiU'ies. 

] remain, honoured On van, 

Faithfully yours, 

ScOTOPlIlLUS. 

Of the last part first. Thnt .Mr. Hulwer's name sliould be put on any«coni- 
mittee above such as take into consideration the affinrs of the Oarrick Club is 
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absurd— that he should have been put on that wliich had any connexion with 
the meinoiy of Sir Walter Scott, was an absolute affront to the deceased ; I)iit 
that he should not have paid a shilling towards the subscription will not astonish 
any one who remembers certain police-office revelations respecting the want of a 
so\creign in the pocket of a literary M.P. to pay for an outside place on (we believe) 
the Gloucester mail. 

Some paltry spite or jealousy, of course, actuated Bulwer. “ Poor Scott !*' 
What beastly impertinence! A writer in the Athenaum of last week has fairly 
exposed one of the most nauseating characteristics of Bulwer’s writing : 

“ The author of Pelham,** says one who signs himself ** A Literary Man,** in that 
paper, “ is a great employer of the term Penny-a-line-mnn. Whetlior he be douht- 
ing the existence of Fraseii’s Magazine, or addressing Mr. Picken, or prefanng a 
novel with a statement of his personal feelings, or noticing tho lives or deaths of men 
to whom, it may be. Nature has given loss talents [stiijf ], but at all events to whom 
Fortune has been less propitious than to himself, W'O are favoured with his penny-a- 
line allusion. It is difficult to know tlic precise import of the term as used hy tliis 
gentleman ; but the general impression left by a perusal of his surccasive touches in 
diis way, is, that Mr. Bulwer thanks God that he is not like the rest of literary men 
— i. 0 . that ho is a man of family [not he], a member of parliament, and that ho ^ts 
more guineas than many others labouring in the same vincyanl. On this latter ]>oiiit, 
1 may remark, that Mr. Bulwer, like all other literary men, writes for ns much money 
as he can got,i— and, whether this bo a guinea-a-liue or penny-a-line, depends not ho 
much on the talents of the writer os on tho greater or less want of money in which 
he may happen to find himself. If he can afford to be, or rather to seem, iiidifforont 
to the question of payment, his price will be proportionately high. If he be under- 
stood to want money, then he will find himself in the publisher’s list of those who 
must take what they can got, and he will be paid accordingly. Mournful instances 
of the truth of this could be readily furnished. 

Thus we see, that this often-uttered sneer, if it apply to remuneration, is, like 
every otlier impertinence, contemptible on inquiry; if it apply to station, it will oh 
little bear the test. What ore Mr. Bulwer’s claims to conduct tho New Monthly 
Magazine 1 Will ho corroborate the testimony of his enemies so far as to say, that 
he owes this post to the influence, real or supposed, which a scat in Parliament may 
have given him in the eyes of his publisher? If this be the case, then, indeed, he is 
at liberty to oiit-Brummel all recent performers in the not very lecondite art of ridi- 
culing tno horrid common people. But if, on tho other liand, Mr. Bulwer owes a 
profitable sinecure in literature to his labours, past and present ; if ho bo onn of a 
class of men whose pursuits he deems it not derogatory to sh.ire, so long ns thi>y 
provo pecuniarily advantageous, his sneers at ' the craft,' Ac. Ac. can hardly ' tell’ 
with much effect.” e 

We know somewhat more about penny-a-liners than \he At/ivnaum or its cor- 
respondent can do, and we have occasionally expressed our opiiiioii coiiceriiiiig 
them in no measured terms; but we were never guilty of such injustice as to 
compare Tom Haynes with Bulwer. Tom is at heart a gentleman, and is we 
hope so circumstanced in pocket as to be able to raaintnin the character in the 
vulgar sense of the word — and the author of the epistle to the editor of the 
Quarterly^ in the last number of the New Monthly Magazine, is a poor valet de 
jiume, and nothing better. That letter we had an intention of disse cting ; but 
there is no use of cracking a cockroach on such an anvil as ours. In criticism 
absurd, in feeling base, in expression low, in conception creeping and degraded — 
it is beneath oi/r notice. As the writer in the Athenaum truly says, such a letter 
may be worthy of the author of Pelham, but never can be suspected of coming 
from the pen of one accustomet.^to the “ adventures of a geriileinan.'’ 

As for Bulwer’s ignorance of Fraser*^ Magazint —that day is past. 11c knows 
veiy well that such a periodical has a substantial existence — and he knows who 
write in it. 

Adieu, sir!— — 

Justice to the character of Prince Talleyrand compels us to print the follow- 
ing letter in his defence. We assure our correspondent that we never for a 
moment doubted that his hero was a most consistent character. 

Mr. Editor, 

• 1 was surpiised to find in 3 'our lost Number a mere epilogue of all the 

declamations which bigots, Jacobins, and Napoleonists, have incessantly uttered 
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sgninst M. de Tnllemnd, instead of an oripnal, independent, and fair sketch of his 
political life. With the private lifo of the Bishop of Autun, and still less with his 
juvenile transgressions, I apprehend, Mr. Editor, we have nothing to do; nor is it 
to he expected tliat the political lifo of the first French statesman' of our age, who 
has had a hand in all the leading transactions of the last forty-five years, should be 
entirely free from blemishes and errors. Keeping this in view, I do contend that 
M. do 'Talleyrand is one of themost consistent, and, as far as we can judge, one of 
the most honest public men which Franco has produced since the Revolution. 

In 1789, M. de Talleyrand declared hiinaelf for a coiisth <tioua] monarchy; and 
his well known opinions on thu mandati imii£ratifs, on the veto, and other leading 
])Oints, are irrefragable proofs of my assertion, 'i'lie republican party detested him ; 
thev accused him of being a royalist; and bad be been in Franco during tlie Reign 
of 1'uiror, there is very little doubt that lie would have ended his days on the scaffold. 
After the 9 Tliermidor be returned to France ; and«on his being apjioiiited minister 
for foreign affairs subsequent to the IB Fructidor, the treaty of Cumjio Formio was 
concluded, lie retired, disgusted with the imbecility of the Directory, which was 
l!(!romiiig more contemptible every day, and was furiously attacked by all the jaco- 
biiiical lablilc, tlion attempting to seize once more the government. Wl^eii Buonaparte 
sent tlic Diiectory to the right about, Talleyrand joined the man whom he knew to 
he capable and determined to crush the Jacobiuical purte* and to pave the way to a 
constitutional throne. Minister fur foreign aflairs, and one of the most intimate 
counsellors of Napoleon, the Prince of Deiievento was, nevertheless, innocent of the 
horrible murder of the Duke of Enghien ; and his determined opposition to the treachery 
of Baiunne caused him to lose the good graces of the man who governed France with 
a rod of iron. M. de Talleyrand could not like the despotism of Napoleon more than 
that of tlie republicans or of the old government of France, and became a supporter 
of the French constitutional throne of Louis Will. As representative of tliis 
nionnrcli at the ('oiigress of Vienna, he zealously defended the interests of the house 
of Bourbon; and the King of Naples conferrpd upon him, as a mark of approbation, 
the title now tiikeu by the lovely and accomplished Duchess of Diuo. ()n Buona- 
parte retimiing to Franco fiom Elba, M. do Talleyrand prevailed on the Congress to 
outlaw the ex-emperor, and vras prime minister of Louis XV 111. after tlie battle of 
Waterloo. Thinking that the conditions which the allies meant to impose upon 
Frunce were too humiliating for bis country, M. de Talleyrand resigned his place 
nit]i<>r than sign a treaty which appeared to him disgraceful to the nation, lie, 
however, supported the King’s administrations as far as he could. When lie felt 
himself compelled to oppose them, his opposition was voiy moderate, free from any 
spiiit of faction or suspicion of disloyalty. Had he been iniuister of ('Hiarles X., the 
hiMoisin of July w'ould not havo been put into requisition , tlie citizen king would 
now bo scliemiiig bow to earn an honest penny, and (!hurles X. would still confess 
find go to mass at the Tuilenes. Well might M. de I’olignac say, Nous uvoiis 
change tout cela/’ JM. de Talleyrand accepted office under Louis-Philippe for the 
siuiiie reason tliat tho Duke of Wellington recognised the King of the French : the 
elder lirancli of the Bourbons being driven from France, it was neccsbaiy to support 
the new d) nasty, to keep out the lejiiiblicans. 

Facts are stubborn things, Mr. Editor ; and these prove that M, de Talleyrand 
Wiis conbisteut in liis principles — which may he erroneous, if you please, but certainly 
are not immoral ; and until the contrary he shewn, he must havo the credit of having 
been prompted hvpiire and patriotic motives in acting as he has done. The stupidity 
of those who find fault with M. de Tall^rand for bis diplomatic talents is not worth 
noticing, nor } et for his perspicacity in foreseeing tlie fall of the several governments 
from uhich he has seceded. This proves that he is no fool; and if this he a ciime, 
I am sure that those who accuse him of it cannot labour uudersueb an imputation. 

Jail. 17, 1833. A Lovlr of Truiii. 

Wc know not where else than here to put a short article of mixed prose and 
verse which we had prepared concerning 

lllE ETTRICK SHEPHERD AND STEWART OF OLFNMOIf 181 ON. 

Dear to us, and to all who know him, is the Ettrick Shepherd. We love him 
for his genius, for the goodness and simplicity of his chvucter, and the wonderful 
variety and excellence of his writings. Tlie world, we are sorry to say, has lat- 
terly gone ill with James ; and he has been scurvily used by soniey who, consi- 
dering the beiictits they have received at his hands, should liavc treated him very 
differently: hut no matter ; liogg keeps up his spirits, and is the "same ^uod- 
huinoured, uncomplaining, guileless fellow, that he ever was. Whether inditing 
a beautiful ballad or tale for Ueoina, spearing salmon at Altrive by torch-light, 
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or, mirabilt dictu / conquerin^% at tl>e age of uctj^^two, the young and stalwart 
bowiiicii of the borders, with Stewart of (ilenmonston — one of the he^t shots 
livjiii', whethei with giin or how — at their head. We say, in wliatever capacMty 
he appears, he it halUd-inoiiscr, tale-writer, salmon-spearer, or Sagittarius^ he is 
at all times fonnulahle ; and a very likely customer to bear away the belt, in 
whatever contest he may be engaged. Tlie following paragrapli, which we copy 
from the Scotch newspapers, has delighted us much; exhibiting as it docs tne 
Shepherd in a new light, and one which, tve arc sure, will give great pleasure to 
all his friends and adinwcis : — 

“ Archp.ry, — The St. Honan's bowmen of the border met on the banks of tbo 
Twci'd, in the neighbninhnud of limeileitben, on Fnday last, to compote for u prize- 
bow given by the club. Tlio competitors were i.itlier nuiiieroijs, and, after a very 
keen and anxious contest, the honour of tho day was (Ivphtrfd in farnur of the Etlrick 
Shepherd^ who beat Air. Stewart ol Gleiimoriston by a single shot. A sweepstakes 
was sdteni\Hrds shot for, ichich mis aho named in heuulfnl stifle hu the old Shepherd, 
At live o’clock the bowmen, togelhei wifli their fneiubj, sat down to an excellent 
dinner in Canwion’s Inn, Innerleitheii. Aftci the cloili was removfd, and the U 9 i 1 .il 
toasts of theday were disposed of, the health oflheKaii oi the patron of 

(ho cluh, was neatly and feelingly proposed by Air. Hogg, the pirsldent of the meet- 
ing, whii li was dniidi witli the gre.itest enthusiasm. i>uiirjg the eveiiii.g many of 
Air. Hogg’s beautiful songs ivere sung* in excellent slple, both hif himselj and' his 
friend, Air. M'Crone, from London. '1 lie meeting was kept np w itb miuli Inl.irilv 
until tin* ninth hour, wJien the vibtating notes of liie niiisic.d b.nul antumiiced that 
tlie lit mplis of llif 'I'wced were nhsemblod, and aii\io(]S for the dam c ; who tupped 
It lightly on tho fantastic toe until (he wee Jiort hour apoiit the tical.** 

The above is udinirablc. Here we h.ive Hogg gaimng the prizc-lnnr — then 
sweeping away the sweepstakes — then inrsiiiing at Camerons Inn over lus \ari- 
quishcd rivals — then staging his own songs — and, lastly, stepping foith atjjine 
o’clock and dancing with the bonnie Tmethide lassies ttll one in the morning; 
and all this, be il remeinbci-ed, til the good, ripe, joint-stilii*ning age of siitiHwo. 
Such exploits are well worthy of being celcbTated in piose and veisc; and we 
certainly would Imve taken the subject in liaiirl, had wo not been alicady forc- 
stnllod by diiers bards and sundry, who have favonied us witli a vaiiety ofctlii- 
sioiis, descriptive and laudatory of the are,i~sagiUnrial contest, in which tlic 
authors strive to do all manner of homage to the victor, pioving him to he the 
gieatest archer since the days of Teucor or Paris. That he would Iiave taken the 
shine out of either of these heroes, and maile llohin flood, f.itth* .loliri, and 
Friar Tuck (to say nuthnig of Adam Hell, (Jlini of the Cleiigh, and William of 
Cloudcslie), die of spleen and envy, we have no manner of doubt. The poems 
in question, however, are so numerous, that, to insert them all, is out uftbe 
question. We shall therefore confine ourselves to a single specimen fiom Kel.so, 
which, whatever may he its poetical merits (and they are truly of a sublime de- 
scription), possesses that of being a very par.ipbra.stie reiidciing uf ibe newspaper 
paragraph, and, par conscipu nl, a tine and faithful accoiinl of the interesting 
scene vvliicli it attempts to describe. Here it i.s : — 

Though not pxui llv tbo Small Known, nor V'Ct the giout Incog., 

I beg* you'll lend mo both your cars while 1 «i)onk of Jamie Hogg , 

Ami oVtlm mighty victory obtaiu’d by him, indeed, 

Over Sti^wait of Glcnmoristou, aud others, near the Tw'eod. 

For writing of a dittv, it is perfoctly w'pll kiiov^n. 

That our woll-boluvAl Shepherd lie Rtandeth rpiite iiioiie; 

Scott, Alooro, and Allan Cunningham, eke Ihirns and Byron too. 

Have ne’er done uuglit like what lie’s done, and w Ii.it ho'yer may do. 

And ns for prose, if you except Galt, Cobbett, Scolt, find such, 

I’m cort.vin there is not a .sciihe has written half ws much, 
fbit 'tis not ot ihs finiinus prose, nor yet nion* famous verse, 

That 1 tho great rounw n just now am going to rehearse ; 

'Ti.S'Of the 'miglitv victory achieved by him, indei'd, 

Oyer Stewart of Glenmonslon, and others, near the Tweed. 

• 

AVell, then, upon a Friday morn St. Honan’s boumen came 
To Iiiuej lei then’s neighbourhood -'each nicher’s soul on flame. 
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The Matchless Hogg. 

Twas not, as in the times of old, to kill the fallow deer, 

That all this gallant company was congregated here ; 

But tor a prize-bow to compete, awarded by the club 
I'o those whose shafts the hnlloek's ct/e most frequently would drub. 

Great Steviart of Glenmoriston, and many, many mo\ 
iVlost famous archers, were at hand, each'n^ady with his bow : 

I'lie httnck Shepherd — aged sizty-two — was also there, 

To say nothing of his friend M*Croae, and the Karl of Traquair. 

Bight s(mn the shooting did commence, and noble* sport there was — 

It could not w'ell be otherwise, and that you sop ; i«cause 
TJie bowmen were so excellent, and phed their work so well, 

'I'hat for a lung time who was best ’twas dilTiciilt to tell. 

Ax last the umpires all agreed, without a jingle nay, 

'I'hat Hogg or stoui (Tleninoriston must bear the pn/.o away. 

'I'hc shooting of both candidates was so extremelv goiat, 

'Twas like a match ’twixt Friar Tuck and famous Kobin Hood, 

Or lion hold and uniconi, a-fightiog for the crown ; 

'I'll! at last the Shepherd'a star went up, and Stewart’s it cante down ' 
Hogg by a i)iiii;lo shot obtain'd the prize-bow of tlie club. 

Far de.irei to his pastoral heait than wbiskv-puneb or grub. 

And thus a mighty vicrorv was obtain'd by him, indeed, 

Over Stewart of Gleiiiuoiiston, and otherj, near the Tweed. 

\ oil’d iiatimilly, [’in sure, huppose one victory ijuite enough ; 

But, 110 ! tlie Shejiherd's soul wai: made of more nmhiiious stuff. 

A siA eepstiikes —not a bow, but re<tdy rash — there yet remain’d 
To be contested foi ; mid this he biMiitifully gam’d . 

Tliui gaining for the second tune a tnumph great, indeed, 

Over Stew'art of Glenmoristou, and others, near the Tweed. 

The shooting over, nil sojourn'd, without a noiso or dm, 

And lind an excollent dinner at C!ninorozi’s ch^^erful Inn. 

Tiio chair was fill’d extremely well — as needs must be — by Hogg, 

And tlie company amused themselves with quizzery and grog. 

The Sbepheid sung his own sweet lays, which are surpass’d by none ; 

The huiiie v\u.s done in pleasant stylo by his London frictid M'C'rone. 

Kucli vniu|UialiM bow'maii soon forgot his own seveie defeat, 

N’or felt nshained their conqueror, the matchless Hogg, lo greet ; 

Altlioiigli a mighty victoiy was gain'd by him, indeed,' 

O'er them and stout Glennioristoii beside the river Tweed. 

Talking of Iloug naturally rfiraiiuls one of the jolly god ; and wo therefore 
iiid up the article with 


A IIJlCniANAI.l IN SONG. 

Who cares a potato 
For Solon or Plato, 

Tho'-e dull philosophical pedants of yoie ? 

A glass of good stingo 
Is belter, by jingo ' 

Tliaii all their flash sayings, their wisdom, and lore. 

What is gruff Aristotle 
To a well-plenish'd bottle { 

With daffy can Socrates ever compare! 

If gnef should attack us 
We’ll call upon Bacchus. 

Renow'n'd for his hatred to sorrow and care. 

• 

Let’s all set a-brewing 
Strung ale and blue ruin — 

111 puncheonsful studiously let us distil ' 

For sound man or cripple 
There’s nought like a tipplo : 

Have at it, ye lush coves ' and sing oil your fill. 
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Meeting of ParliamnnL 

With cbaifing stupendous 
Some blockheads would rend us, 

And swear that to boose^ and so forth, is a sin ; 
Let’s laugh at the asses, 

And fill up our glasses 

With what we can get, be it black^itrap or gin. 

Ye mealy-faced noodles ! 

Ye Boft-liver’d doodles ! 

And teiUsipping quakers ! come, answer me ; pray, 
What mam us pugnacious, 

Good-humour’d, sagacious. 

But tippling the jorums and soidcing our clay ? 

Accursed by the Muses 
Is he, who refuses 

Each day to get muggy at Lushington's bar; 

Or cheer with good toddy 
The soul of his body, 

And wage with dull sense and sobriety war. 

The soul needeth fuel. 

And drink is a jewel. 

Which wise men and true can ne'er value enough ; 
Blue devils it scatters. 

Tears sorrow in tatters. 

And floors in a jiffey despair and such stufif. 

If aught should perplex ns. 

Bamboozle or vex us, 

Heavy wet will assuredly give us relief ; 

Itiim, brandy, and whisky. 

Or hollands so frisky, 

0 ! these are the prime stuffs for banishing grief. 

Then who cares a potato 
For Solon or Plato, 

Those dull philosophical pedants of yore ? 

A glass of good stingo 
Is better, by jiugo ! 

Than all their flash sayings, their wisdom, and lore. 


But— 

The commons are sworn in to-day — ^to-day — 

The commons are sworn in to-day — 

Since the ark of old Noah, 

No menagerie could show a 
Collection of beasts such as they — they — 

Collection of beasts such os they ! 

So three cheers for the Gully parliament. Would that Jack was made the 
Speaker I 

Martffrdom of Charles, 


J. Moyes, Coitlc Street, Leicester Squares 
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IRELAND AND 

Ir has been remarked, aiir] assuredly 
not without crrouiids, that the people 
of Kurland are occasionally subject to 
fits of public madness, during tlie pre- 
valence of \\hich all subjects but one 
are forgotten, and under >\hose in- 
fluence reason and justice are altogether 
lost si«.;ht of, and a most strange aflec- 
tion evinced for objects, which, in a 
season of greater sobriety, would create 
no feelings but those of dislike or con- 
tempt. ilenry Hunt and the Uadical 
icforiners, her late gracious majesty of 
spotless reputation, the highly gifteil 
but unhapiiy Thurtell, and the senti- 
mental Fauntleroy, have by luiiis ex- 
cited the .synijiathies and roused the 
fcelinus of the sober-imiided into a 
suit of national dtlirium. There weie, 
to be sure, a few persons who suspectecl 
t!ie patriotism of the Radical gang, and 
the purity of her majesty — who thought 
Tiiuitell a cold-blooded villain, wlio.se 
deed of discovered murder was one of 
the darkest winch the history of crime 
recorded, and whose character gave too 
much reason for suspecting him guilty 
of many more which were undiscovered 
— who saw in Fauntleroy but a ruth- 
less scoundrel, coldly and wilfully con- 
signing numbers of unprotected families 
to absolute beggary, that be might be 
able to insult his wife by maintaining a 
prosiitiito in splendour superior to her 
own. 

These fits, however, have generally 
been short in proportion to their vio- 
lence ; and the stream of public opi- 
nion has gone back into its accustomed 
channel, without leaving many traces 
of its inundation behind. % The cause 
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has been, either the temporal y and 
insignificant nature of the objects 
which excited it — or, when these weie 
more pcrm.inent or impoitant, the 
'*usdom of those who guided the helm 
o the state, and who refused to be 
borne on by the rushing stream; 

The last fit was the leforrn question ; 
and that it must for many years leave 
striking traces of its devastating pro- 
gress, we have to thank those mmisters 
who, far fiom treating the paluMit with 
a moderating hand, udrninislcrcd the 
most active btiniulants to the fevered 
frame of society, and ag';uoate(J its 
frenzy to the highest possible jntcli. 
The fever has iiuleed s.ibsidcd— the 
reign of reason is gndually reltiniiiig. 

rmland has at all peiiuds displayed 
a disturbed and lawless aspei t to the 
political observer; but we believe there 
never was a peuod in her eventful 
history in which she ajipeared so 
utteily loosed from all legal restiairit, 
so entirely given up to violence, as at 
this moment. Fierce as the outbursts 
of popular fury may have heretofuie 
been, they have always, until lately, 
lieen met by a determined spirit, and 
the eflbrls of the govern men t been 
reiidcied svecessful by the zealous cu- 
operalioii of a mimeruiis and powerful 
body, di'voted in tlieir loyalty to the 
king, and sincerely attached to Knglisii 
connexion. But while the ministers 
at home were receiving their in- 
structions fidin political unions, their 
brethren in Ireland were couriing the 
Roman Catholic bishops, and endea- 
vouring to coax IVlr. O'Connell into 
pacifying Ireland in his own* way. 
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The l*rolc’stants of Ireland, hy whose 
eflorls ahme that country has been 
preset \fd to Knulaiid, have Iweii syste- 
matically sliuhted and insullccl ; the 
gently, when applyjiijj to govern- 
ment foi asMslancc .ij^ainst daily spo- 
li.itioii and iii.'j'Iitly murder, h,i\e been 
answered wilh ^av'rl^e noiiy, that the 
existing; laws weit* suthmeiit for their 
]>io1(Ttion — hiv\s, uiidei' the care of 
which their propciti(*s were hud waste, 
and the lives of numheis hourly sacri- 
iiml. These men, whose ehaiac'ters 
form a fine contrast to those of .their 
Catholic fellow-eoiintrymeii, have been 
goaded into hostility by a government 
whicli denied them all countenance 
and protection, •and diivori to take np 
a position, if not of aclu.il hostility, 
still of a very thicateiiing chanicter to 
J*biglisli connexion. They led that, 
standing alone, no lush miiiislcr would 
have dated to denounce them as a 
contcnipfihle faction ; that, left to their 
own resoiiices, <iiid freed from the 
trammels of Kiiglish policy, they have 
p/zys/ca/ force siithcieiit to maint.iin the 
station to which their intellectual sup(>- 
riority entitles them; and that, should 
the fatal necessity arise, the sword that 
has waved Iriumnluuitly over so inanv 
fields will not be tbinined in their hands. 
They maintain, therefore, a soil of .sul- 
len neutrality between the law and the 
lawless, and, with well-organised and 
well-collected force, watch the cunent 
of events. The government thus apa- 
thetic, if not coriTiiviiig, and the rank 
and projierty of the country •'•.Hiding 
aloof, no serious obstacle is upposeil 
to the plans of those whose ob|ec i it is 
to excite the populace to violence and 
anarchy ; and, iiuleed, we fe,ii lh<\t 
many of the Ibolcstaiits even regard 
with soineiliing uppiuaciimg to plea- 
sure the prO'.>ress of outrage among the 
Catholics, because they look upon it 
as hastening a crisis wliieh ihc'y <]ecm 
to be inevitable They wish for the 
combat wlnle their strength is col- 
lected. 

Let it not, however, he supposed 
that we ])lace all the f folestants of 
Ireland in the same rank ; there arc, 
alas 1 too many, who, though if things 
came to extremity they would join w'ltli 
their fellow l'rote<«l<iiits, yet, j:i the 
mean time, prefer a tiihid and tem- 
porising ])oliey, and for the sake of 
present advantages, of secunty, repose, 
or pojitical importance, close their eyes 
against the future. These aie the most 
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mischievous members which Irish so- 
ciety maintains. By publicly leaning 
to one side, and privately to the other, 
they prevent that open demonstration 
of the strength of parties, which, if once 
fully made, would go far towards pre- 
venting the crisis to which all things 
.seem at present tending. 

Whatever might be said of the right 
of voting in Kiigljiid being a vested 
Fight, p:irt.\king of the nature of pro- 
pel ty, it w.is in li eland admitted to be 
.so at the time of the Union, and com- 
jiensation in money was allotted to 
those persons whose rights were in- 
fiinged upon by that iiieasuro; and it 
IS iin])0.ssibie that persons of no educa- 
tion could avoid regarding the Reform- 
bill as an inteifcieii' e with the ]iiopeity 
of those who were witlu'ut cainpcii.su- 
Lion stripped of rights, wlncii ?t another 
tunc were considered as a .species of 
propeily, and w'onid, if then retiiiiied, 
have been purchased l»y the nation. 
Jt was seen, then, th.it tlie interests of 
the ministry and the clamour of a mob 
were sufKcient for the overthrow of one 
species of propel fy; and it followed, 
that when the •.anie mi'tives, or others 
ecjiially stiong, led to the overthrow ot 
another species, it w'oiild with ecpial 
facility be eUccled. The conserpience 
has been, that tithes and tlie firopeity 
of the eluncli are next ass.iileil ; .lud 
with tins view every engiiie ot eoii'spi- 
racy, intimidation, outiage,aud murder, 
is put into play. 

The most atrocious oiitr.igus are 
roniinittcrl by vast boflics ot men in 
Ibo o]HMi day, and almost iirnler the 
eyes of the execulivc. Uveiy ni.in who 
dares to gainsay llie decisions of that 
secret tiilmii.il which governs the 
movements of the deluded peasantry, 
IS uiaikcil out foi riiin or deatii ; not 
for as as.sinatioii under the veil of mglit, 
hut for open, undisguised murder. 
Tliere are few riglit-ininded men who 
do not think that the l.iws of haigland 
are at all times iinsiiited to tlie political 
.slate of I rebind — as uiisuited as its cem- 
Ntitiitioii was to any of the new-fangled 
states who endeavouted to imitate it; 
bui there aie none who are not per- 
suaded, that tlipie are frequently occa- 
sions (and the present is especially one) 
ill winch llieie can be no security for 
life or property in that country, but by 
arining the executive with extraordinary 
(lowers. It IS 111 vain that the ordinary 
course is resorted to ; the (leasantry are 
too well trained and disciplined, too 
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active and vigilant, to allow miicli 
c-lianre of informers cicepiii" in amuiiv; 
them; .md their vtiiucanoe, so much 
ninie powerful than the pmrctioii of 
the law, IS too eeiUiin and too dieadful 
to peimit any hiil pei^oiis of extraor- 
dinarv liimncss to appear as witnessfs 
against them. Kveii should <, trial t.ake 
plat e, and siiflieieiil evidence he hiuiitrhl 
forward, the proseiuhoii i', sine to he 
defeated hy llie timidity nl the middle 
ordei’N, who, though setrcllv ahhoiimg 
the violence of the peasantiy, h.i\e iml 
inanlines<, to convict tliL'in ; hut pics>ed 
on one sale hy the demands tif coii- 
scicncojand on the other hy fear of injniy 
111 their |)erNons, their piopcrtv, oi their 
trade, make a conijnomise highly cha- 
ractoii'*lir of the lush P.ipist, nr the 
l*rotestant who has suflered hy long 
contamination, and lefnse to give any 
verdict .it all. W hile the uentiy, who 
are not afraid of losing llinr populaijl\, 
are nr-vcillieless <k'terred fioni inter- 
feiing hy tin* knowledge that they 
(hereby uiKhafake a tli.nikless ofhee, 
and expose their lives, and those of the 
police who «iecoin]ianv them, to a two- 
fold risk. If tlie\ tail in |)uttiiig down 
vioh lice, they uin a great ehance <»f 
being nnudeied hy the iiioh, and if 
they succeed, tlie\ arc almost sine to 
lie iihandoned hy the goveinnieiit to 
the teiidoi merries of O’Coimell, of 
perjiiicd witness's, and intimidated 
Junes. Many of the liisli ji.dges have 
displayed a \igonr and manliness be- 
yond all jiraisc ; hut the inaeliiiieiy 
they have to woik dejiends too mneh 
on lln» eo-D] eiatioii ol ollieis lo allow 
much elheaev to their elloits "I’liey 
niii.st depend h'r liuth amongst a body 
of men pio\i*rhial for tlii'ir subtlety in 
equnoc.ition, and tlu'ir dlroiiteiy in 
falsehood; they must look foi (ninness 
and fidelity from those in whom tne 
want of pioicctioii has bred mciirahlc 
timidity, and whose consn nc''s aie 
not prool against the calls oflempomry 
Ram or the fear of hiss Th<*y in.iy 
exercise ihcir de«crelion in admitting 
the accused to hail ; they may, in ea>es 
of niisdemeaiiour, mitigate the penalty 
to rhe smallcat possilile amoiint ; hut 
when the jury bring in a lerdict of 
murder, their power is at .in cml, and, 
however convinced they may he of the 
innocence of the piisoner, the prero- 
gative of mercy belongs not to them — 
the governmeiit alone can save the 
victim of popular vengeance, and tier 
jiresent govoinmenl has not the cou- 


rage to provoke tlie clamour of the 
Liberals. 

The leady excuse for all excesses is 
the cxtic'iiio p(j\eity of the jieople. The 
Irish peasaiitrx aie extn^iiicdy pooraniJ 
o.xhcinely ignorant — ignorant, not be- 
cause they eaiiiioi re.ul and write, 
but heeause ihey are without that eiln- 
cation whieli •iiadiliona! in'.lruelioii, 
whieh hahiis df nidei, .in<l axsueiatioii 
with ci\ilL<^ed .1,111, iinpaiL. Tiiie it 
IS, lh.it a count' / lem.iikahli' for its 
iiatiir.il feililiix, .md ahoundiii'.^ heyomi 
til' U' 4 i>il me.iMii'e iii jkuIs lor exleiiial 
commeiee, and iiviis and lakei for 
internal eoininunie.ition, can alh'id 
hut the lowest jHissihle (piahly ol food 
to a jiopulatioii far iMici|ual to its 
cujiahihlies, and lli.it Us sons, hy 
nature active, ingenious, ami liaul- 
woi'knig — disfingmslieil loi ele\ erncais, 
Kadiucs-', and iiidnstry, when mingling 
with str.ingeis, aie at home indoh nl, 
uneiili rpiising, ignor.iut, and super- 
stitions. 

The middle orders are se.iicely bel- 
ter off than the jicasanliy: then tiade 
i< so preeanons, .ind their piolits so 
sin.dl, th.it they dare not speciilaU* lo 
.♦iiy t xtent, however lulling — tlii'v i.iii- 
not wail foi distant letunis- they live 
in continual fe.ir of failnie ; .'Uid if any 
oi them hv ehance .ici iiimil.it es a few 
tlioiisaiid pounds, — .1 siiiii whieh an 
Kiiglish tnader would I'oii'.idei as 
inendy siifliiieiit to give him .scope 
for earryjijR on lus roneerns with ad- 
vaiilage, — he hastens, liy .1 pieeijntalc* 
ielif.it fioiu hiisiMCss, lo sfciin* it from 
the too piohahle iisk of iilliiii.ite h.mk- 
rnptev. 3 'lie inoiiev holder-- a r.irc 
bird in the sistei is| md seeks no 
higher letinn than the funds or a 
iTifiitirage c.im afl'uid ; ami the l.uid- 
holiiei, home down hv tlie f.iihire of 
lent altogether in h.id ytais, and ion- 
staiitlv accumnialmg aire.ir'. even 111 
the best, is delivered over homid hand 
.ind fool to the Knglish Cfi)iilahst, who 
has been h.udy enongh to advance Imiu 
moiii'V u|)Oii Ins estate. 'I'he lands of 
Ireland arc 111 a gieit measiiir m that 
vvoist ol all possible comlitions, 111 tlio 
hands of cmhairasscd propiielor-;, hut 
pledged to neaily tlieir full value to 
distant eapil.ilists lie to whom the 
hind belongs h.is the eiirumlirame and 
the respunsihflily of a laigo estate, 
without the me.nis of acquitting him- 
self of the one, or *%upporting the other; 
and lie to whom the icvenuos aie jiaid 
feels himself fiec fiom the responsi- 
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bility, wliile he is <livested of the n;une, 
of a larulownei. The statu of the coiin- 
iiy irndvH it iiiipo'iSililt* liiat usliifes to 
any <ii)ioiiiit .should he sold : (here is 
no inoiii y at home to insure a fair jirice, 
and sti.iijj»ers aie not inclined to pay a 
laijufc Slim for (lie privilege of p.iilakinir 
III ihc iiiiscii<*.s, and sharinj* the daiipjers, 
to which a rusideiiCG in Ireland would 
expose them. One of die first consc- 
rpiuiices of a well-estdljliahed state of 
society would be a great triiiisfer of 
land, and the consec|uent substitution 
of iinembarrabscd lor oiiibairassc^ land- 
loids. 

As the cxcesse.s of the Irish liave 
been imputed to their poverty, so has 
their fioverty been imputed to a want 
of capital, ami consequent absence of 
demand for laljoiir. The want of ca- 
pital IS indeed severely felt; but it is 
obvious that a well-regulated frame of 
society IS necessary to its inlroduetion. 
Were any thiiii* like safety to be ex- 
pected, the large icturn.s that might 
fairly be calculated upon would tempt 
many — timidly at first, but, after a 
time, more boldly— to enter on a wide 
.splieie for enterprise ; and we slioiild 
have cajiilal flowing in from Isiigiaiid 
and Scotland with a lapidity tiuly 
astuiiislimg. Ill cultivated and with- 
out eapilal as lieland is at pie.seiit, it 
IS, however, very far indeed from being 
overpeopled. While so much land 
remains in fiasture, so much that lus'ds 
not capital but labour to bring it into 
cultivation — while the land already in 
culture IS amply snftieiciil f. r their 
inamteiiancc — and while they are no 
more tli.iii sufficient fur it.s cultivation, 
the people cannot be said to he too 
iimnerous; and, if not too mimuious 
now, how inueli under the iiuik w'ould 
they be, if skill and 01110^)11^* and 
capital should come to douhle the 
produce of llie land aheady culti- 
vated ! 

\Ve are aware that many will be 
startled at our as-i iiion, tiiat tlie woik- 
itig men nio not, at this niomeiit, be- 
yond the nil m her m-cesixaiy to the 
cultivation of the soil ; tlioCigh all will 
adiiiil, who look at the monthly returns 
of imported corn, tii.it the pioductum 
of the eaitli is more than sulfieienl fur 
their support. Thu people aru su'^j.-ct 
to periodical famine — llivy arc so, be- 
cause the food they use is not e.ip.ible 
of preset vatioii be)oud a year; and, 
therefore, the abundance of oik season 
can never be made to sMjiply tlic doli- 


ciency of another. They are idle eight 
months out of the twelve, and yet they 
are not more numeroi].s lliari is necessary 
for tlie cultivation of the land Although 
when the crop is 111 the gromid there is 
no iiioic employment for the peasant 
till the harvest comes round, and, when 
the h.ir\est is gathered 111, none till the 
spring visits linn again, yet, under the 
prusHiit system of eultivatioii, the |)ress 
for labour at these two particular sea- 
sons IS so great, that want of hands is 
ofleii much felt, and laud left 111 conse- 
quence out of cultivation ; and it is 
notorious, that a number of healthy 
sons arc still felt to be a source of 
wealth. 

The rent of* land may he too high 
under the preseui 'Vslem; but, with 
the exception ol I thes ''>d rates, we 
kiKiw of no other burdens ut which the 
fjeasaiitry can complain. They pay 
no direct taxes, they consmiie no ex- 
ci'icahle commodities but whisky, on 
which tlie duty in Ireland is now very 
low, and of which it is by no means 
dcMruble that they should extend ihcir 
consumption. The duty on imported 
com, which raises the price ofbnsul, 
IS ail a'Uaiitage to them as growers; 
and the county rales l>eiug expended 
amongst them, and roads an adiantage 
of which they are fully .‘^nsihle, are 
nut the object of dislike. The church- 
rates are geneialiy small, paiticiilarly 
that part which is not expended in 
building, and thertTore 111 employing 
them ; though small as it is, they have 
III many instances refused to pay it. 
Hut rent and taxes are the two buideiis 
wliieii are most seriously fedt, and of 
the Litter the tithes (which are by far 
the lightest) have particularly attracted 
their hostility. 

To thmkiug men it would be easy 
to demonstrate the justice of that social 
law by which pioperty is ]>iolec!ed ; it 
would be easy to shew, that the de- 
siiuclion of the iiiequ.dily of its distri- 
butiun would he a deslniction of the 
strongest moiii’e to indii:.tiy and cnler- 
jiiise, ol ilie souieu of civilisation, and 
of ihu onl\ fiiiindatioii on which na- 
tional or individual |)rospcrity can be 
built, fhit we must wait for some 
time, before the “ march of mind,'* as . 
the modern pmlosophers tenn it, shall 
have brought mankind so far onwards 
ill their progress towards intellectual 
jirerermeiit, that the potato-fed peasant 
or the tuil-woni inccliariiu can duly 
ajipreciatc that law which invests his 
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idlti superior with all the luxuries of 
life, while he, who toils to produce 
them, IS almost deiued lU necessaries. 

Until \ery lately, the jieasantry had 
certairdy looked upon the parson's 
rii'ht to tithes as erpially Ntiori*/ with 
the landloid’s riulit to rents: they tt,ok 
tiie land sill ijeet lo hoih huidHim; ility 
saw that the I iv. equally 1 11(00 ed the 
dlschal^e of hoth. \\haie\er the 011- 
^in of the n^hl may he, it is one which 
piiiieipally alfects tlie landloidN, who 
are either Piotestaiils, or, hein^ ('‘itho- 
liCh, ha\e taken the kind under a I'ro- 
tesfant i slaldi'.hmerit, and siiii|ect to 
lithe. \Vc know that lush ^cntleinoii 
me fond of a^sdtiiiir the antiqiiity of 
iheir jiri)jierlies,and that many Catholic 
])ro|)jietoi's, who aie now iiosses'^ed of 
c>tules, would fain persuade tlic world 
that those estates have been deiivcd 
from their If mute nnci slots, and from 
times when the Catiiolic ieli;>'on wa.s 
paramount; hut we also know that 
there are very few, if any eil.ite>, he- 
loiJi>n){^ to ('atholics in Iieland, which 
cannot lie tiaced to the acqniMtion of 
some industiious fannei, some fortu- 
nate nicichaiit, or some sueies^iul fo- 
reii-M soldier, of the last century The 
repeatiMl coiiti'«e ition'«, and the ope- 
ration of Lite peinl co<le, had the effect 
of iransfennij' almost the whole pro- 
peity of the island into the hands of 
Protestants; and we do not think, 
iiutw'ilhstandin<> their vanity, that the 
Catholic piopiielois of the pu^sent day 
would be williiii* lo risk iheir po**ses- 
sions, liy reKiiij; 011 any heller title 
than that to he deiived fioiii t lie pay- 
ment of liieii money to the PiotcsUints 
of whom they puichascd There an*, 
no doubt, many who li.ivo acttniK^d 
iveeiil titles to lainls winch were once 
the inheritance of their name«>; and 
the beinoiity of family is frequently 
allowed to those who enjoy the su; e> 
nonty of wealth; but were even a 
whisper to uo abroad, that this snjit- 
nonty of wealth w.is the consefjuencc 
of that allowed seniority of family, 
many a elamiant would come torlli 
fiom his obscurity, and each land- 
holder would find as many eoiiipelitors 
for his estate as would tlie ()’(*oiinor 
Don fur the throne of Ireland, were 
the usurpation of the Flantai^enets to 
bo annulled. Tlie landloids, then, 
have clearly no right to disjmtc the 
title of the clergy to tithe; and, in- 
deed, we believe that veiy few of them 
are in their hearts disposed to do so. 


\Vc fear that the pefisantiy are not 
sufficiently enlightened to distinguish 
between a jwoperty and a trust, and 
they will feel inchned to extend the 
latter constiiiction to rents as well as 
tithes', and insist that the landlord's 
light is ecpially a trust; which, not 
having beui executed to their satisfac- 
tion, they aic. justified in icsuining. 
Indeed, * 'aj'taf Kock has before now 
taken upon Inmself the inan.igemcnt 
of corn-acre iciits, and lliongh ho has 
not iith'ily aholidigd them, has yet 
connd^iahly icdiiced lli^ amount 111 
scvcial co..ntics. lhit,eWi snjiposing 
such a distinction to exist betwci'n the 
landlord’s and the paisoii's right, and 
that the peasantry arc c^qmblc ofiin- 
der<it:inding it, tliero is no iluiihl that 
the law recognises the right to tithes, 
and any attempt to deny them is an 
infringement of the law ; and, we ask, 
where is the expeiiencc whicli teaches 
that a populace, excited by acts of 
violence, and inflamed by timiiiplis 
ovei the law, will i>tart hack from the 
.sanctuary of justice * Wc agree with 
thetloqueiit Sir William Smith, that, 

** so fai from eoncedmg a demand, 
not on account of its justice, Imt ot 
the turliiili'iiee ai.d bnllynig power of 
llioso who made it, we would rather 
consider the menace as laising an ob- 
stacle lo even reasonable conecssions, 
lost ev'Ciy sill render to nneiilighteiicd 
an.i uveibeaiing power iniglil but en- 
courage fnrlher encioaclimi nls, and 
iiicre.i^c unjust deinands;" for, as lie 
most tmly says, “ no bcn(>tii that could 
be gained is oijiijvalciit lo the mischief 
that 1.S dune, by giving iiinheckeil pre- 
dominnnce 10 that pliyiiral .ind vulgar 
foice, which identifit's itself with the 
igiioraiK'C and violence of the coiin- 
tiy.” 

Amid the disticvs, and the timidity, 
and the mental bliiidnesN of all aiound 
them, there is one class 111 li eland 
who share not the distress, or the ti- 
midity, or tlie hlindncss of any,— who, 
shaip-sjgi.ted and keen 111 (hr* puismt 
of their own interest, hold and uristni- 
pulous III their machination^., and ad- 
v<tncing in piospeiity amid geneial 
distiess, intiniulate rthough by differ- 
ent iiieans) tlie genliy, tbo niiddle 
orders, and the [UMsantry, -vvoik upon 
idl alike to inqA'ovo therr present con- 
dition, and fnilhei thcir future objects; 
and, bO far f.oiii feeling an mteiest in 
tlie p^c^elvallOll of order, build all 
their ambitious hopes on the iiptiAn- 
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in^ of the wlifilfj soci'jl IranKj, and the 
ovi*illjmw of' all estiil)li''lu‘il infills. 
'J’iuit f l.i>s IS llio Ciitliuho |)iJC‘'tliood. 

'riw-M* IS nolh-ii” nioie rliflunll 
to iiiiiko an l‘ai;>l]slimdii understand 
tlir cli.u.icfii and stale of society in 
iMl.inrl, and to In'iii^r home to ins 
mind a jusi idea of the inihiencc exer- 
cised li3^ tile Catliolic ])ne.slhood. JJe 
Ciinnol toncf*i\e the e'^istence of iii- 
ihienee ap.nt (loiii \^(‘allll, or physical 
j)o\\( i, or mental supeiioiity, oi dis- 
tin.>nisiu>d moial worili ; he can form 
no idea of hoiindless autiioiity 
\«liicli delnlRi and jniestcial't can 
command uv(‘i an lumoiant, imagina- 
tive, and siiperstilKMi'i niiiltilude, ar- 
rived at tliat ^tat(' of soeirly in which 
the VII tin's ol the siiv.i«;c me lost, and 
those oftiviliscd man not )ei acquired. 
Aim li lias been said of late of the cha- 
raeler and conduet of tlie Catholic 
|iiiestliood, .md it li.is heen the fashion 
to eiy them u|) ns an .ictive, humble, 
]nuiis, and pom oidi'i td men, who, by 
kindness and attention, have wound 
themselves loimd the aliections of the 
lush heart; but, with the exception of 
the activity, llicre is no pait of the 
eliaraetei to whicli they are, as a hodv, 
in the least entitled, 'fhat they have 
nM|uiie<l a character hcie of w hu li the> 
aie imdeseivinu, IS aUiilmlahlc to their 
I'leat inlluenee m lielaiid, and the ev- 
tnioidin.iiy aecmaey ,nid rapidity with 
which the jness conveys mlellii'ence 
of all that IS s|)okmi in jmhlic to cv'ery 
pail of the kingdom. N\e shall pa*- 
senlly shew' how their intliu iicc ex- 
tends over all ranks of soci :v, and 
paitienlaily over those who have most 
oppoitnmties of heiii«; Inard in Kiij;- 
l.ind ; and iindei that iiiilnenee, jmhlic 
men in jnihlie places find it tlieir 
iiiteiest to extol the piiests. And 
thoiiuli 111 their own country they have 
not much hesitation in disavovviin^ 
thosfi praises in privati\ .md Inartily 
wishing; the whole Inhe at the devil, 
yet in this con no y, wheie peo]de do 
nut so well understand the national 
system of alnisin^ a man at one nu)- 
rnent behind his h.ick, and pouim^ 
nut to him at anothei the most e.iriiest 
professions of esteem and fiieiulship, 
tliey find it necessary to oliserve some 
(onsisteney belwei-n their pin.Ttely 
exi»iessed opinions .iiulvtlieir published 
declarations ; and, theiidbie, beim; 
obligt'ti to hi'id m the one ease, they 
can hardly avoid cloin;; so in the other. 
Tho liberality of an Knolish rrotestaiit 
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le.nJs him eagerly to embrace a favour- 
able view of the priestly character; 
and should an Irish Pvoit stunt at- 
tempt to qualify the description, he is 
at once set down as an Orangcm.an, 
and, of course, as a person as little 
qualified to estimate tlie character of 
a Catholic priest as a West Indian 
planter is, in the eyes of Air. Fowell 
ihixton, to judge of the condition of 
the negroes. 

Theie never was a greater mistake 
coinniitted, among the many winch 
have maikcd ihu course of our Irish 
policy, tlian the establishment of M.iy- 
ijootli College. It at once changed 
the chaiactcr of the piiesllv est.ihhsh- 
iiient fiom that of a hiimlde mission 
to a church — and a ihiiieh militant 
too — piepaii'd to coiit.'nd once more 
with IVoteslcintisin for tiu lights of 
supeiimiiy. Ibilil then, each priC'.l 
and bishop vv.is an individual emi'^sary 
from the cliuieli of Koine; he is now 
an iiitegial poition of.i well-eoniiecteil 
.md powerful Cotahlishmenl. li was 
ignoiunlly.iigued, .md Idindly believed 
at the time, that the piiest, l)v his icsi- 
dence and education m a foieign comi- 
tiy, imhihcd notions hostile to Kiiglish 
connexion and Knglish goveinment; 
and the spmt of Jesuitism w.is intro- 
duced au([ nnpl.intcd in the sod, fiom 
the ahsiiid nppieheiision, that men who 
had witnessed the degr.idalion of their 
oi’ifer in Tr, 'nice, would introdueo into 
lielaiid the pimciplcs iiniler which 
that degiadatioii was ellecteil. 'J’lic* 
haiiefid weid has tlniven ajiace; irdi- 
gioiis houses .ibuLind .it the jn-escnt 
day 111 lielaiid; and, indeed, it has 
become the favoiiiito leMnt foi those 
whom the progiess uf civ ilisalioii has 
diiveii fiom othei lands. 

'Pile necessity for a moic expensive 
education had the effect of generally 
exeliKling ]u*is()ns of a veiy ndcrioi 
r.ink from the ])nesthood, and the con- 
sequence way, that the majoiity of the 
Older consisted of men who, though 
not hiuh-horn, were suflieicntly raised 
above the mass of their comitrvmeii to 
have att.iiiied to a ceit.ini degree of 
Cl dis.ition before entering on their 
studies. They were, in f.iet, for tlie 
most part, of a class now nearly extinct 
in li(innd, and in some sort coirc- 
spuiuling to the humbler Kiiglish yeo- 
man. The candidate for Maynootli, 
on the other hand, generally comes 
forth fiom the lowest ranks of society, 
and enters that seminaiy with all the 
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riiilcnpss uii(] ijiiiorancc uf the 
aliuiit liim. Tlio of other (lavs 
\isilo<] foieiirn ruiiiitnr««, :iml was wel- 
comed to Sind fri'ely nmiyh’d in tlie 
society of llie scvoial capitaU to which 
lie revolted lie was aeipMiiitcd with 
men otiill pi9fes>ion's, he was adiiiiUtd 
to l])o palacea of tiie liiehc t nohiliU, 
and ewen fu‘(|iiLMUly attended in the 
courts of kinj>i. lie retunieil, with 
few C‘\C(‘pUoi)^, :i ueiillemsni in man- 
ners) .ind eiliKMtioii, and disjiosed to 
j>eai.e Sind lovalty, 'riius (pudiiied, ho 
did in fact form a eonnectmi; link he- 
tw'oen the Piote^tant uenlleiirati ami 
his Csithohc tenanliy: and vvsis always 
wehoine as a »j;uesl in the hoUM's of 
o\en the highest nohiliiv. 

The ])iie^l of modi-in days, entpniij» 
IMaynoolli us he does witli all the 
imleness of his class, has no other 
cliancc; of east in*; off Ins .slon;'h lliaii 
hy a seven* sind moimstie nitei<*ourse 
wilii persons a.s rude and nncivilised 
as himself. The le.nniiiu of lUe closi I 
alone iievi r eivdi-eil the Iniinan lieail : 
tin* inhalntaiit ol the ( loister insiy poie 
over hooks of ON ei> deseii[)lioii during 
his whole life, and iii.iy ha\o (Miihiaeeti 
the whole i omp.iss of hniiran le.iininu ; 
lull if he has not had an op])oituTiily 
of seeiii'^ the a])plieation of home poi- 
t ion of that lesii niiii; to t he eii eniiista ii( es 
of society — or, .it least, of con\(Msmj; 
with those who lia\e had such oppoi- 
tiinities — he IS .still an uncivilised hem*;. 
^ellher can au ii.leicouiso whith is re- 
.straiiied to pei^oris e<[ii.'dly ^iioi.iiit 
wnlli Iniiiselt, siiid huMiej; all one and 
the same ohjeit and iiiteiest, eoinert 
an linen ilised into a ei\ilis(<l hem*;; 
ioi it IS the jairmi; niteiesls of soeiely 
whieli sidlcn down the sispeiitiCs of 
the hniii.iii eli.uarter, .md {iiodiiee that 
spun of allowanee and eoiieiiiation, 
that ren.iid for the interest and feelnii’s 
of olheis, wliuli (oiisiitute cm ilisatiori. 
The result that the youm; piust 
issues from Maynootli, though nut as 
i*;nuiaiil, to the full as uncivilised as 
he w.is when he went in. The un- 
lelteied miJOiaiKje of his youth is in- 
deed eh.inL;ed for a large portion of 
the subtle le.nnin*; of theiilo*;irdl coii- 
Irovirsy, and the Jouitieal tactics of 
hisuidei. Of varied leading, of light 
htei.ilmo, ot science, he lias none; ami 
his knowledge of the J«iliii langiia*gc 
only extends to a tiaiislalion of the 
Vulgate, lie lias been, duiimg h»s 
residence, deeply inihucd with the im- 
poitance of pinmotmg, hy every moans 


111 Ins pow ei, the interests, not of reli- 
gion, hut of the rhiircli to whose scr- 
\icehcisdrioted. lie has been taught 
(o legard it- le-e^iahlislnni'iil as an ob- 
ject for which lie is eoiitinually to toil, 
and he is wcdl furnished with those 
subtle dexiees hy winch the clamoiiis 
of coMseieiice may he a]>pe.ised, should 
the means iiec’essaiy lo llial end some- 
tmips n])pf‘ar«too dic.idfiil even for a 
heart suiiooh ^ i tin* lie.iilless precepts 
of .le-iiitism Ills iiidMidn.il iiitoix*Nts 
ha\e beeiim.ifle lo dej^i-nd on his /eal ; 
and a hiiglit tield ofamhition is opener] 
Out hefoie Inm, slionl^his ellints ho 
rewanleil hy llic* entliroiiemr’iil r>t ihc} 
(‘‘atlinlie lelicion- Ur* has Ic.iriied tO 
cuntraM Iik .leipiiMMiieiils w'ltli the 
igiioraner* r>f tlio'-e anioii'^st whom Ins 
iMiIy Iih' was spent, and to invest 
hnn\itf \\\{\\ (lu* dignil> wliicii, when 
a hoy, lie iiltiihnted to his paiisli 
pijesi, ami thus In* heconn's Iwrcely 
pioiid of liN own ]ialfi\ attainments, 
and pulled up witli .1 f.il>e ide.i of Ins 
own iiii]>(iitaM( e ; Ins rleiir'.il eliar.iijler 
has (‘leiateil iiiin .il»o\<* in<i oM eon- 
iM‘Moii, and Ins \ow ofiM lih.iey foihids 
hl^ enteimu mlo new : Ins eoaise iiiaii- 
neis unlit Inm for the eomjiiny of 
uenllenien ; and, avoided hy lliose to 
whose .society he aspired, his W(>niid(‘d 
vanity is soon changed into looted 
hatied, and e\(>ry one above him h('- 
ruiiic-. an (‘iieinv m In.s e^es 

But, indepeiideiil of tins evil siinjily 
coiisideied, the U‘.idei will juTecive, 
from the distimgiii-liing iealtiies wt* 
have pointrsl oiii, how nmeli mure apt 
a ford, for thr' fmtIii'i.iiKc* uf p.ipist 
amliitioii, rlie .Mavriooili pi lest is than 
he who was c'dneatirl aliioari Tlmii- 
poial powei IS the liist ohjr el aimer] 
at; aii'l foi (li.il pMi|M)se .m ndinentc 
nnst he oluamisl ovt'r public afl.iiis, 
hy wieldiii*; till* ( .itiiolie ptipul.iec 
against ilie l*io|f\staiils and the liighei 
orders in uenr*ral. A separation of 
tlieir interests from those of lh(i higher 
oiders, a tr.iiisferring 0/ the coiifideiiee 
of the ])c:isaiitry in their lanrllrirds 10 
lh''mselves, and a disrey'ard for the 
public peace, become a p;ni of their 
tactics. 

Ihit the gieat evil of Mayiiooth is 
the ronceriIi.it ion it gives lo the 111- 
telleels and llie efforts rd the (lathrdic 
pncstlirjod. It Is llic focus 111 winch 
the tlioiis.Tnd deuces, the collected 
subtlety, the craft and the genius ol the 
whole fraternity, are crdlectcd, and 
brought to hear on a «-iMgle object. 
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Refora the cstahlibhineiit of thcit se- 
minary, the fiiiests came together from 
diffennit mid flmtmit imivorsitics, un- 
ai'qiiaintc<l with the |)articii 1 ar views 
of eacli other, and lynonint of the pe- 
culiar priiici|iles of action which the 
state of the church in Ireland niis>ht 
require. Now they are able to coniiiui- 
incate their iiKliiidiial views, to take 
advantage of nintual counsel and ex- 
tended e\|)» rieucc ; they Rax e learned 
to emulate each other in tiieir efforts 
foi liieir ciminion aggrandisement, and 
they have marked out the course which 
picsent circiiTiij^rices and the peer liar 
situation of Ireland lequiio. They 
are the niainsprmi>s of every ino\e- 
ineiit, and aie surroMiidcd with a body 
of followers ( ducated under then vei-y 
eyes, ilaily iriihibiiig tlieir principles, 
fully ])()^^eNSed of tlieir views, and led 
by every motive of prejudice, of iii- 
teicst, of aiiibitiun, and of inclination, 
to follow up these views Avitii the 
greatest zeal and to the utmost pO'iSiblc 
extent. Mean and cringing while 
creeping up to a higher plac'c, though 
ariogaiit and ferocious wIilmi there ; 
practising dissiinulatioii as a habit, and 
aiming at plausibilit\ for the purpose 
ofconeealing it ; Miidictivc, ungrateful, 
active, and unsciupulous, without a 
ftiialm for the disorders ins luaehiria- 
tions m<iy exete, without a pang for the 
liiindredb who may perish in the fiir- 
thei.iiice of his views, — the devil never 
[nil into the hands ordesigiiiiig men an 
apler tool for mischief than this }ouiig 
firsl-fniil of l*rutestanl liiieiahty. 

\Vc now ]»rccpcd to point out iiieir 
inilucuce ; we say to jioiiit out, not 
to explain, for it is almost inqiossi- 
Me to evpl.iiii, or even to conceive, 
the means by which that influence 
IS obtained : all we know is the fact 
well auliieiiticalcd, that then iiifiuence 
over the minds of fhc* lower order 
of Catholics for good or for evil, but 
especially for evil, is almost omni- 
potent. We have seen men bi ought 
up 111 the hahits of defei'ciiee lu tlieir 
landlords, and accustomed for a.;cs to 
connect iheir interest with hi^, — men 
proverbially attached to th.e land, and 
singulailv indifferent to politics, roused 
on a sudden from then apathy at the 
bidding of the [incsts, forgetl.ng, at 
their cummaiid, the respect with which 
ediiCiitiun and feeling had tlnighl them 
to regard tlieir laudloni, rejecting c\eiy 
sense of gratitude, and even forfeiting 
their land and courting beggary We 
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have seen how, befire t{ic passing of 
the Catholic Relief Bill, when it was 
considered advisable to give a proof of 
their power 111 this way, t'le disturbances 
of the south and south-west suddenly 
censed, and [icrfect tranquillity [ire- 
vailed, where, only a short tune pre- 
viously, tlicie had beisi but one wide 
scene of lebeliion, of violence, and 
murder. These two signal cxtimples 
of their [lower we [larticularly notice, 
bec.iiise tlu^y were nut only admitted 
to he, but v.iimted of as such. 

Wc c.iii leadily believe that there 
was little difiicully in peisii.tding the 
populace to give up a system of watch- 
ing, of h<iras«.ing fatigue, of great 
anxiety, of revol'.JMt: violence, and of 
imminent danger, l)ee«m -e we arc fully 
persuaded that three- fouii^ - of the 
persons eng.iged in such a sysu in me 
unwilling agents ; but that ('.Uholic 
emancip.itioii had any peculiar charm 
for the [le.isant, we altogether deny : if 
he had any notion at all of what tlie 
woid meant, it was, that il was to 
restore, as the phrase was, the land to 
the poor, and to rid him of the burden 
of his rent. That he was excluded 
fnim the high ufliees of the state, that 
he could not sit in parli iinent, that he 
could not become a king’s counsel, or 
aspire to a judgeship, w.is uo giievaiicc 
in his eyes; and the mere assuiance 
that il was a (juestion of religion, and 
one in which the iiitere.sts of his chureh 
was engaged, is one that may he ic- 
peateil with equal efieel, and almost 
with equal truth, on all those occasions 
on which the [iriests may lequiie Ins 
co-u[>eration. We can much inoie 
easily fancy their hemg excited to the 
dcmolitiun of a chun'Ii, or the inunler 
of a paison, by being told it was for 
the iiiteiest of their icligion, than to 
the act of voting against tlieir landlord, 
p.ailicularly when they heard, as was 
iiequently the case, that the candidate 
against wlioiii they wcie desired to vote 
was one who l'.ad alwavs supported 
that measure, and still eonlinued to do 
so with unabated zeal. 

The truth is, tiiat the greatest diffi- 
culty which the [iriesis ever hail to 
surinouut was the disinclination of the 
U'tiants to vote against their landlords, 
and the means taken to urge them to it 
wouhl almost seem incredible. Ex- 
communication here, and eternal dam- 
nation hereafter, were not the only mo- 
tives of terror held out to tlieiii, but 
they wcie taught to treinhlc even for 
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liiuir lix-cs and properties, which might 
pu^bibly not be resp ected wlien they 
tlicnisehes were outcasts fiuin the 
church. \Vc know, that at the time 
wlieii the late Mr. Ali*\andcr Dawson 
stood fur the county of Louth on the 
interest of the jiricsts, ^uch thr ats as 
these were ein|do)(‘d ; and we our- 
selv»‘s \M*ro fieqm nily witiiLSses of the 
lieait'bie.iking struggles to which the 
dieadfiil altern:Ui\c ga\e rise. Wc 
finiily believe, th.it iiey .ict uf open 
violence wo.. Id h.ive been pieferreil, 
on the jiarls of llie un fortunate men, 
to that winch ])laced them foi the liLst 
time 111 huslilily to their l.indlords. 

Willie tlie foily-shillmg frceholdeis 
continued to enjoy the fi.mchise, the 
priests posses^ied this obvious means 
of directly operating on public uHaitN, 
and bending public men to their \ lews ; 
but though this franchiNC is now taken 
away, they have still great direct iii- 
Hucncc ovei the ten-pound freeholdeis, 
who .are, many of them, as grossly igno- 
rant and superstitious as any of the 
lowergiade; and, indeed, in the particu- 
lar class of life to which the ten-pound 
frcchohlers of the towns belong, the 
women are surpiisingly superslitioiis 
and devoted to t'leir cleigv ; anil we 
need not say how much tlie iniliiencc 
of woman is ielr in every depaitment 
of public life. The diie< I, however, is 
nothing when compaied with the indi- 
ipct inlluencc they employ through the 
agency of the popul.iee. The poor 
tradcMiian who 1 naves the .ingei ot Ins 
jiiiest IS exposed to rum .iiid lo danger 
in Ins jieisoii ; and the pool f.irmet must 
look to the tuinmg np of Ins land, anti 
the lioiighmg of his cattle, as the. least 
evils that aie likely to hef.ill him. W"c 
do nut s.iy that all aio governed by 
these niHuences, but we know that a 
gieat numher are ; and it is on this ac- 
count that, even since the abolition of 
the forty-shilling franchise, u gicat pro- 
]>onion uf the elections are lompletely 
111 the hands uf the priests Ibit tliuiigli 
this control ovts* the elections is a 
vveipoii of v.ist power in their hand', 
tlitur direct influence over the mob is 
still then great CMigme, and hy it they 
not only can effect wh.\tevei is to 
be aciucvcsl by the combination uf 
numbers, but they exercise a widc- 
sjncti'l dominion over the higher orders, 
and over the exprcs.sion of public 
opiiii in. W'e have known a l^rolesMnt 
chui-eh almost deseited, becuu^e the 
officiating clergyman liad veiitua>d to 


impugn the doctrines of popery ; while 
priests were listened to with atten- 
tion, even in the presence of Pro- 
testants, calumniating their church ; 
and, indeed, during electioneering 
times, in some p.irts of Ireland, I’ro- 
testant geiitleiiien are too liberal to 
pay any respect to their own clergy, 
lest, b} so doin^g, they should hurt the 
feelings uf theif ( iholic fellow-coun- 
trymen. Many Ibotestunts, too, of a 
better stamp, but too scc|>tie.d of the 
views of the priotiiood, add to their 
strength by a culp.ilile forbearance and 
falsH liberaliiy, which weai^ ihc .ip- 
peaiaiice of, though it be not, timidity ; 
for while tin* latter eagerly sci/u every 
concession, they nnike, none ; and 
while readily availing themselves of 
the librr.ility of others, they never ex- 
hibit any themselves. Then real, their 
activity, tlicir unity of purpose, their 
numbers, far exceeding that of the l*iu- 
testaiiL clergy, and then bullying and 
oveihearing conduct, insure tliciii the 
lead in all local affairs in vvliicli thi'y 
arc allowed to take jiart ; and wher- 
ever their influence can .it all have play, 
whether it be m a cliai liable committee 
or a ]iarish vestiy, they are .sure to 
cany things m them own way, regaid- 
less of justice, .iiid oiten even of com- 
moil decency. 

The money snbscrilieil for the rc'hef 
of the distressed in Ireland, the ye.ir 
before last, was, for tlie most ]>:irl, ad- 
miiiistcied by cential eomimllees ; and 
that for the count) uf M.i)o fell alto- 
getliei under the contiol uf the (\i- 
tliolic piie.sts, who, hy then violent 
and oveihe.irmg conduct, sr ail'd away 
all their oppuiieiils. Whoever ii.is ie.id 
the transactions of that comiiiiltec, 
p.iiticiibrly with referem c to a dissent- 
ing niimster of the name of Allen, and 
also the manly, clear, and convipcmg 
letters of the Kcv. Mr. Micli.iel Sey- 
mour, on the conduct of the piicsts 
during that eiisis, will reipiire no other 
evidence of the truth of our positions; 
for a more dcgi.iding and disgusting 
exhibition of aibiliaiy injustice and 
gloss iiiisa[)plicatioii tii<in tliosi* docu- 
ments alibi d, It has iievei been our lot 
to meet with. 

It must bo borne m mind, that no 
sort of leliance is to he placed on what 
tlieC'athulicclei^ themselves profess to 
be their object, although much inrurma- 
lioii may be dciived from the expivs- 
sions let fall from them iri moincnts of 
triumph, or when a desire to make 
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themselvi'S understood by iheir fol- 
lower'i, 01 tlie pressure of stionj; feel- 
iiiE>.s, tills tliiowii them off tlieir ,(;iiurd. 
fcjiicli occiisioiis us these funiislu-d many 
cioMe ol)M>iveis with accurate inioiina- 
tiuii as to Ihcir ulterior views, when 
the ^leal mass of our leu[ishitois, and 
anioiiif llicrn some strong minds, were 
hiiriymg into the fat^il iiicasuie of 
einancipation, under Ihe vain pel sua- 
sion tli.it It would 1)0 final. 

To those ac(|uainted with the history 
of till' ('uthohe church since its iirst 
foundation, it will seem imiie/jessaiy 
to say, th.it the primary object of the 
lush jinestbood is the institution of 
jiojiery on the rums of our Protestant 
entablishmciiU; but thcie are, uiifoitu- 
iiately, many v\ho, notwitlistandmg the 
])alp.ihle contradictions which the few 
last years have ^i\en to sue h a doctiine, 
still believe, that the adi.inciiur spirit 
of the aue is too stiong for pojxuy, and 
that it IS impossible that a siijieistitioii, 
whieh is losiiuj; jiioiiiid in every other 
corner of tile woild, should continue to 
prouress in Iitlaiid. JSow we aie tully 
jieisu.ided, that tiiilli will iii the loiig- 
iiiii |ue\ad, and that po|)erv will at 
leiu;tli he driven tuun the eaith; hut 
we cannot help thinkini; the time is far 
inoie distant than is «'eiierall> he- 
licved. The hiiiiiuii mind is beaiiining 
to ese.ijie fiom the liaiiiiuels of super- 
stition ; hut wlu ‘11 till' chain that hound 
It down so lung is hiuken, the stione 
lehoLiiid heais it too olteii past the 
tiiith,uiifl it seeks a lefiiae i.uhei iii 
the licentiousness of iididelit,' than in 
the well-regulated liljeit> ol line le- 
huioii , and as despotism le.ids to 
an.iichy, and aiiaichv .lu.iie to despot- 
ism, so sujicrstitioii and iiil'idelity may 
continue to rejirodiiee eaeh other in a 
VICIOUS cirih* foi niaii> an age to come 
But what we have heie to do with is 
not the moi.d, hut the jiohtical, pro- 
giess ot })operv , and we think a slight 
attention to f.uuwdl shew, not only 
that the gieat object ot the juusthood 
Is that wliieh w(> ha\e |•olnti.d out, but 
that they have made coi.^der.ible juo- 
giess towards Its .ittaiiiiiient ; and ti.<.t 
unless something be done bevond a 
mete ajipeal to the incieasmg iiitelli- 
geiice ot mankind, ‘!uy will evcM'ui.'illy 
.sueeeed. 

'fho extension ot *:!>(• jundege of 
voting at elections to Catholic foity- 
shilhiLu ticcholdcis, at once stiuck a 
fatal blow to the advance of Protest- 
antism ill liel.iivl, which, till then. 
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was making rajiid strides, and armed 
the Catholic elergy with a formidable 
engine of jiolitieal power. Gentlemen 
who, befuie that period, w'eie desirous 
of itieroasmg their iriHiiencc at elec- 
tions, were careful to introduce as 
m.iny Protestant fieeliolders as jjos- 
Mble iijion their estates, and, with 
tins view, every eneouragoniciit was 
given to colonists from the noithern 
coiiiilies. Amid the wild glens of the 
mouniam districts, and on the borders 
of the uncultivated moms, rose up 
numbers ot villages, the clean appear- 
ance and checiful asyiect of wliieh 
cissnied the jni'^seis-by tliat they were 
inhabited bv Protestants; for, by&ome 
agency of liis cn id ^ot yet siifliciently 
tr.iced, the moial siijui'Oiity of the 
Piote^t.iiit Is nol gie.itei 'hati that 
which, under any given ciieimist.inees, 
iiiaiks his j)h\sieiil condition But 
MMce the jiassiiig of that ill-eonsideied 
act, the Ihotesiaiit iieeholdei h.is be- 
eoine coiiipai.itiveiv valueli'ss, ,ind, as 
Ins habits of industry and notions of 
eouilorl did nol cmn|)(>i t so wi II with 
the mmiile sul)div isuui of fiecliolds 
sojirevjlinl oi kite, be b.is gciicrally 
been si ijvtu sided by C.ill olie tenants. 
Aeglertcd by tlie gentry, not too well 
looked altei by bis spintuiil sliejibeid, 
the Piolest.int jieas.nit lost the leclmg 
ot class, and, belvM'eii l)c*ing dejuivfd 
ot the kind, .ind iMtermanyiiig with 
(\illiolics, lias gi.idii.illv disapjieausl ; 
and tlioiigli till! taste evinced in the 
sitii.ation, the yet visible remnant of 
siijierior (‘omfoiL in the dwelling, and 
a tew surviving but shattered trees, 
still mark the spot wbeie be once 
flfumshed, be is bim^cll among the 
things that v\eie. Prom his dowiifal 
has sjuiuig iij) tlic Cail'.olic fiecholdei ; 
and till' (\ilholic mob lias heeoine more 
foiniid.ihle by tlie leinov.d of that iiii- 
puitant check. 

Ill the }e.ir 182 4, llicir lir>t great 
effbit was made, and the success which 
attended il asionished cvi n iheiiiselxes 
'flicy tin'll, how ever, solcmnlv piutested 
that then oiilv object was the iLMiioval 
Ol the civil dis.ibihties which aflccled 
then lay hieihieii— that they had no 
views of uilvanUge to ihemsclves — 
that they had no hostility to the Pio- 
testant ihurcli — and that they ihcin- 
sehes vveie perfectly contented with 
their .jvvn humble and unarulutious 
w,dk, wliuh they aflccled to consider 
most consonant to the ch.iraLtei ot a 
(’hiislian mim^tei, and most conducive 
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to t)ie inteiests of the ( 'hn^tiim reliction. 
ThL*>*f tl)in£f'« tht‘y not only soh'iniily 
piofr-sstMl, hut III in.inv I!l'.l.lMl<''^ r.iti- 
tied with the s.UK'tioii of ;ui o.ilh : nml 
the\, uiie mid all, deel.iitd their eoii- 
viclion, llial tlu; single iiie.isMic »)f relief 
would ^trenutheii the l*roU^t;ult C'^ta- 
hliNiiinent, and i)iit an end for over to 
all clamour, diNMitisfaction, .iiid dis- 
tiiibtiijcc, t(iid lo all.iy religious aiiiino- 
sily, ai)(l hleiid all liidinien to^ethei 
lu pel feet and patiiotic uiiion. Uiit 
while they piofoNseil tho'.e piiuciples, 
and helfl out this tlatterin^ pro^pfet to 
the leui'^l.iturc and the Kin;ii'>«h puhlie, 
the) e\ineed eonsideiable .ihiini kst 
they should nii>lcMd their lush fol- 
low ('is ; .ind the o<|Ui\ 0 (.ations, (ontra- 
flidioiK, and exasioiis, into whieh they 
WLHJ leil, 111 eiule.woiiinm lo “ive the 
l.illei glimpses of llicji iilleiior Meu^s, 
willioiit opi liiiiu the (*ve'« of the former, 
ULie ]ne-eniinentl} disoiiN(iijt.^ 
must hiiv ‘ .Ltliai'tdl ilu* attention of 
the ininiNfei ot th(> d.iy, had he not 
heen ni^ed on hv Mini.* ^tionj* hituiU. 
So le.irfid wne tin > that the eleineiils 
they hid Ml in e-i latu should cimm' 
then pi. II, wlhij that hist Mep w.i- 
^aimd, th.il iheN did not even wait lor 
the ]}tissinj ol till' hill to deel.iit' then 
n(‘\t nltciioi Mew ' . It had not passed 
the lloUM' ol Loids, its suen'ss was 
only h.iiely assured, wlnn they an- 
noimi ed ih.il iheN loiisideied the mea- 
Miie nieiely as one inipoil.mt step— as 
a mejiis to still hiyhei I'inLs. 'J’hey had 
not yc-’t coinage openly to .now then 
hostihlv to the lIiukIi est.ihhshinent, 
though eowit insiim.itioiis .u.niist it 
lie,i;.in to .ih.mnd in then wiitina>, and 
in the sp» eehes ol lii“ii lay allies, hut 
the lumLiit oi llie piililic iiiiiid was 
kept u]j on \aiious pietesls, and while 
the oralois held foilh the h.iit ol Irisli 
iiidependeine and the lejie.il ol the 
iinioii, the (leiie.il s^nhi's (.died lor 
a lianslei of the control u\ei ]iiihhe 
edue.ition from the li.inds ot the l*io- 
testant to llio^e of the Calholie deiL*}. 
When the .ii;itation ol this (pie^lion 
had dneeied hostility a^.iinst the par- 
sons, they loiind it sale to ohjeet to 
the moilt ill which Idlie was uilleeted, 
.*nid to parade, with their aenislonicd 
disieuaid of tnith, iiniiieroiis instances 
ol haidship to which the system gaxe 
rise; and when the foimaiion of the 
pieseiit ministiy, and the means taken 
to jtroniote tlie ineu.suie of reform, had 
weakened the restraint of the law, and 
given revolutioiimy opinions the cur- 


rency of fashion, they boldly .'iiinoiiiiced 
tlieir hostility to liihes} altouethor,-- 
siill, howevei, vcilmtr iheir enniily lo 
the other ]).iils of the establishment, 
and imputing tlieir hostility not to any 
dcsiie to clothe tlienisches in the spoil 
of till' paison, hut In an honest convic- 
tion of the iin|)iopiieiy of the system 
altouedier '^'lie means they took to 
rnfuicc thusL* \il\\s, the coniittMiaiice 
which nunistciial pidiey in Kiigland 
ga\e to the violence of the Tapist moh 
tliev had put in pliv, and llu' spinl of 
iriliiiydaiioii and outrage, piodured 
siieh i.ipid .ind siii ( rsstul lesiills, that 
lliev did not long hcsilrilc to l.ike one 
stf'p i.iithiM, and to (.ill. in th(' woids 
of l)i W Hall, 111 in'* h'tti'i' to l.oul 
(nv\, foi a icpc.d «»l the c siahlishcd 
cliuich ” 

'I'lie Kildaie Stieet Soeiely and the 
system of srnptinal (‘diicatioii li.ive 
sill reiiih K (I at llicii h.iiding; 
..lid the ediic.itioii ruiiil is pi, iced at 
the depos.d ol iiicii wIiom* eu'c'd is 
hoslili to the spie.id of iiitni iii.ilioii, 
and w host pi iia ipies aic .idveise to the 
( 'i.iMislii d iiistitulioiis. And though 
Ml. Nl.inlev loi.iid il impo.s^ihle lo go 
the h'ligths he at lii'si pioposed in his 
eome'.sioi), not k-'S fatal than igiiohle, 
to the demands of a lawless aii(l 
tumultiioiis pnpiil.iee, his langii.igi' in 
till* House ol ('omnions, and his timid 
and eipiivoLaIjMg measinis, have given 
an almost lomph'tc Iriiimph to the 
enemies ofoiir eliiirch. 'I’he nign of 
the Ihotest.iMl ('sl.il)lislimeiil in licl.iiid 
•ipp'eais lo he di.iwjiig lo its close; 
and even now leciiiKiite is iii.ide to 
the e.tily apphealion of tillie'<!, to the 
supra lor ( luinis <>1 tiu> ( '.iiliolie ])iiesis; 
and till' ])uhiie iininl is pie]).iniig loi .i 
traiisfei ol its i.uik .'ind revenues Lo the 
Ii.iikK ol the I’.ijiists 

These ( oiisidiT.iiions, m jierfeet ac- 
eoidaiiee witli all tlie evidence of 
hi'toiy, e.in le.ive no doulil on any 
iiiiiid, not hopelessly given over to the 
pseudo-hheiaiily ol tin* day, th.it ihi 
( alholie priesfiiood m lielaiid aim .it 
iiothiiig less th.iii the conipleie esta- 
hlislinieiil of then s ni tlii' loom of the 
Ihotest.int elm'ieli. (inr (.v ideiice eon- 
Sislb Ilf iiotoiious f.icts, known to every 
one who has attended to the current 
topies of I lie d.i y diiiiiig the last few 
ycais; hiit «noie direct, though not 
stronger, evidem c is known to those 
who have heen admitted to share tin* 
nmie yirivate .and unguarded liouis of 
the prifsts 'rhe^e gentlemen, if innst 
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bo confessed, have a very proper notion spect of success, and a later one would 

of good fellowship ; and when an arch- lia\c been a throwing away of that 

bishop or bishop goes round to a visita- favourable uppoitnnity, when all things 

tion, or conM'ciiition, or coidirniation, in Enghuid and Ireland tended to ren- 

he IS gciH'rally attended by the whole dersate a declaration of hostility against 

body of Ins clciuy, who, while the establisiied institutions. Secondly, the 

pj-riod of the ccreiiiuiiy continues, live people, who have for generations been 

upon the priest to whom the parish siibjecied to that same exaction, and 

belongs. Jle gener.illy^ asks a few have frequently, during all that time, 

favoiiird lay fiiends, and* among these been in habits of violence and opposi- 
soiiu-iiines Ihotestants, to meet his tioii to the laws, never before shewed 

cleiical bielhren, and, whatever the any peculiar dislike to tithes, nr re- 

diiiiici may be, oceans of whisky punch, soitcd to those ste]js which have ap- 

aiifl the sprightly eonversalioiij, the pean-d to lx* so efiieaeioiis for their 

broad je-.t, the bold aionsiiig toast, object ; they liave licrelo/oit* iiiiirdeied 

end the inspii.ng soiie, amply make titlii -proctois as well as ient-dri\crs, 

up tor Its (lerK'ieiieics. It is then, and the prc'isiiie (ii .. picsciit demand 

when the glass has eiicnlatcd, and the has cxciUsl tliL’ii aiige: ■i‘jaii»st the 

proveihi.d hour of liuth draws nigh, parson, as it has against the .4 'ent of 

that' tlii ir thoughts wandci haik to the the landlord, or against the occupier of 

days oi then siipicmacy, and the song land from winch a previius tenant 

and the seiiinnent noiiil to a peiiod had been ejcctcil ; but nothing like a 

when the ancient onJei of things shall systematic hostility to tithe I'ver berore 

be again established. The repeal of existed, and miieh less an luistility so 

the union, and the restoration of for- widely extended and so well connected 
felted latidN, aie held out to da/de the as that of winch we are speaking, 
reeling eyes of the lay guests, who see Thirdly, tithes neither are, cor are felt 
in the dim ilistance those visions of by the people to bo, more oppressive 
|)rincip.ilities and piivileges, to which 111 tlieir amount, or moie gnexoiis m 
eveiy landless Alilesiiin would of courst* their exaelion, than otliei imposts, and 
consider liiiiiselfeiilillod, weie the days ptirtieidaily than the dues claimed by 
of Oiii Irelutui to begin Jigaiii. the piicsts themselves. Of the amount 

In the course of the pu-ceilmg oh- of these l.Utei, we are enabled to pre- 
sen aiions, we bave assumed that the sent our leaders with a tolerably cor- 
lioslility evinced towards the colleelioii rect view, from the iiiformatiun eon- 
of tithes by the jieasaiitry was excited tamed in a letter published by a Mr. 
by the Catholic priesthood, and we Page, a Ihotestaiit cuiatc in tla county 
now pioieed to give oui grounds ior of Mayo, and addressed to a Mr. 
that assuinptiuii. lii tlie lir>t place, 11 iighes, a Catholic paiish pr:est, and 
It will he admitted, that, supposing to which, we 11 ndeistand from the best 
our desciiplioii of the piiestly policy authority, no answer was e\er given, 
to he corns-t, the hostility of the pea- llioiigh Mi. Hughes was not a ]ierson 
saiitiy to tlie payment of tithes could by any means too modest publicly to 
not have mamfe.sted itsilfat a period lepel the chatges if he could. In the 
more exactly favourable to that policy parish of Ihinishoole, the tithes of the 
than the veiy tunc at whidi it did. rector wcie valued, under the cuin])o- 
An eailicr manifestation would have sitioii, at .laO/. per aimuin, and the 
prematurely caused alai'U, before things income of the priest derived fioiii the 
had gone so far as to give a fair pro- same parish was calculated as fullow's: 

PKR AVV, 


About 2000 huiiseb, paying ea A 2* ^ 200 

Voluntary ofleriijgs .11 l‘'..isler and Christinas, pau by huusplioideis, 1111 - 
iiidrueil peisoiis, servants, No., cuh ulateil, ami mucli uiidiT the mark, 

at l.«. per house * 100 

About MW) baptisms yearly, at 2s. Hjd.eaih— 671 . 1 h. 2t/.— .ly 70 

About too murriages, uiiuer tbo murk iit t/. oath 100 


, ^170 

Making together nil ascertumed income which, slalt'd at half that amount, 
of 470/. Hut hcMdes tiieso, there .ire vvouhl, on .'lOO births, amount to about 
charges for churthmg women after C2/. per annum inure ; and then there 
their dbnfinenieiit, generally 5s. each, are sums received for hearing con- 
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fessioris and giving absolution, fur ad- 
miiiistcmig GMri'me uiioiion, for bury- 
ing the dead, and saying in.isses to re- 
lease their souls from piirg.itory ; all of 
svhich aiiiount to a \er) l.irge sum, 
and make the income of t-.e parish 
prie-i at least double that of the Iho- 
tesfaiit rector. Mow we know that 
some of tin* above ealeiil.itions aie far 
below the tiiith, and paiticnlarly that 
wliK.li sl.itf's the fees on inariiagcs as 
being 1/. on eacli ; they are nc\ei less 
than 2ns' , sometimes iiiiieli more ; and 
many a couple h.i\i‘ been inaiiied in 
Ireland wiio weie so iitleily without 
means to iiegin the woild, as to be 
oblige.l to bonow that sum. The 
])oliey of tiie |)riosts of Home, who, be 
it observed, never give credit, is mani- 
fest ill the airangemeiit ; for, while but 
small puces uie iixed on those ceie- 
moniO'i lliat might be most ej<«ily post- 
poned, such as confessions and bap- 
tisms, those u hit'll concern il.c pas- 
sions, and with re'»piVl to which nature 
IS impatient of delay, such as mai- 
riagta and clinridiing'^,' aie soM at a 
high puce. TIiC'C, It sliouhl be le- 
iiieinbend, uio indepenilent of ilie 
ofleiim's made in place of ices by llic 
biglier oiders of C'atholics, and which 
are \eiy considerable; and also of 
ofiei'iiigs to the ('alholie cuiate, who 
IS paid so small a salaiy as to be 
ehietly dependent on them for his sup- 
])ort. iSneli, then, is the incoine enjoy- 
ed by the Cathobc clergy, and which, 
were he iiwestcil with the lem|joraii- 
lies of the Pioteslaiit ehiiieh lo-mor- 
ruw, would siifier no deduction be)ond 
tlie 2». per house; and the amount is 
ri(tt moie hiird<>nsunie than the mode 
of laying it is grievous. Hut, before 
ad\ citing to (bat, we must not omit to 
st«Lte, that independently of all these 
.souieos of income, the priests are in 
the h.ibit yy^ily of going rounds, and 
holding wh.it they call st'itions, for the 
pnrjiose ofho.iiing confessions and giv- 
ing ahsuliitions ; and that. Ill thecoui.se 
of those romuls, they li\ upon aoine of 
the bet'er oi der ot houses for their 
cpi.iiters; and the iintoitinrilc peasiiit 
— for such he alw.ijs eunsidei.s himself 
— wlio IS hoiioiiicd l)v tlieir choice, is 
obligeil (even should it be necessary 
for the purpose to sell ‘*ome of Ins 
household goods) to make ready a feast 
for the priott and neighbours. Hieak- 


fust and dinner, with plenty of whis- 
ky, and often a bottle of wine for the 
priest, must be procured ; and the coii- 
scquoncc is, that it is known to be a 
Visitation by which a poor m<an is 
nflccted for many months afterwards. 
The rector's tithe is gathered in, and 
assiiiedly with a very spaiing hand, at 
a season when me peasant leceives an 
increase to Ins v\i rldly store; and if 
the p.iymcnl of it be iiiLonvcmeiit, then 
ho IS allowed time on very slight se- 
cuiity : we spisik of conrse ol llu* con- 
duct ^f the ])aiM)n himself, and do not 
mean to defend the exactions of the 
pioctor, who, under a well-regulated 
system, miglil be wliolly dispensed 
with. The demands ofihe jirii st eomo 
when a young couple are beginning 
life, and when every shilling is far 
more valuable than at any other time ; 
when the biilh of another chilil has 
added to the [)oor man's diiliciilties, 
vviieri long sickness h.is wasted away 
his suhsiance, .iiid death has devastated 
Ins dwelling ; and however gieat the 
piesMiiii of the moment may be, the 
nioiiey must be paid before the rc- 
<|un<sl eeiemoiiy can be pel formed. 
The bridegioom iniist turn b'oin the 
altar, the wife must refiain fioin her 
liushand’s )>cd, tlie sinner mu^t die (as 
they believe) uiraii(ded, the ile.id must 
be buried witlunt C'bri^tian rites, and 
the departed spirit pine in jmrgatory, 
unless the moni'y for the piiest he 
fortiieomnig. Ttu'se eirciiiiislanees all 
together cause the exactions of the 
Koiinsh pi tests to be felt as the most 
Ciiiel and oppIe^slve under winch the 
peasant laho irs; and it is ceitani, that 
but for the givat tenor in vvl'ieh he 
holds their spirilnal power, it is the 
veiy fust that he would resist. When 
Sickness and soirow visit the poor 
man's dwelling, it is not to the priest, 
U'l Miss Maitiueau with amiable sim- 
plicity sup[)oses, that be goes to seek 
lelief or comfort, but to the Piote^taiit 
clergyman, or the iie.irest resident 
gentry. If the paison exacts Ins tithe, 
he aNo eonstitntes a maiket for Ins 
fowl, his butter, ins milk', .ind tliosc 
various little ailidcs vvlndi would 
otherwise bung little profit, and wineii 
the priest would only take wlien oflcred 
as a gift. Fourthly, aiiti-tithc meet- 
ings have been got up avowedly by 
priests in various parts of the country. 


* Churching is, in the eyes of the Irish peastautry, a rite us xieccssury, and viitli 
die same view, as uiauiage. 
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at \vhich the measure i of the 

mob wen; :i])])rf)vcfl, and fiiilhcr vk'- 
lenre ciicoiiia^ed hy the Uin»iiasfe of 
the s])e.iKcis and the ic<>oliitions. 
I’lflldv, piiests h.i\e hccii known to hii 
]>i(‘,s('iit til I'l'nrrnhlic't of tlio populace 
(■oliccted for the purpose of delealino 
the rollcrtam of tillie. Sixtidy, the 
C.itholir bishops and piriGsts have in 
then wiitiij^< defended the coiidiiet of 
the iiiob, and iiaduced and vilified 
those who (Mideavonred to enforce the 
law; and the Irish iiuMiibers who oweil 
their Ktiirii to the ])iiesls, and wvTe in 
fact under tlien roritiol, not only de- 
fended the sani(‘ ('onduetJ)Ut applauded 
it, and appealed to it as an lIle^lstll)le 
ar<;unH‘ut loi tTie abolition of that im- 
post : and, fiuallv, the pi tests, who, as 
all will allow, eould, if they pU‘.ised, 
ha\e put iin end to the M'sist.mce, weie 
the only ])('i>oiis who eoiihl ^.iin any 
thill!: tioin Its bi'iiio successful. 

It has been attempted to aveit the 
foicc of these ar^uiucnts hy a lew raie 
and ill-attest( d stones of pne«ts them- 
selves haviii}; become the objects of 
popular violence. 'I’hese stones aie, 
wo lepiat, lare and ill-attesleil ; but, 
supposini* them tiuo iii then full ex- 
tciil, they do not luilit.ite auaiiist our 
C'oncbisioii. \\e nevei .isscited, that 
there were not amoiii’ the piusts some 
few moie sciiipiilous than the lest, who 
.shiiiik fioiii the V oleiKc .md alnu-ities 
committed on then behalf, and who 
c’xeit themselves oce.isioii.illy li stay 
the lawle.ss liiiv ot tia* nibble. 'I hat 
there are some siuh we fully believe, 
and we eipially believi’ that lh»ie is no 
vciij'i'aiire mine iiujil.ie.ible tl .m that 
with which the older pursiii s one of 
its own members who wilfully acis 
counter to its interests. NVe knew an 
old jiiiest get ill link in the pieseiiie ot 
a Catholic an hbishop am! hishop, and 
about tweiitv other jiiiesl.-* who sat at 
his table leacli, at 'east, a .state of ex- 
treme e\hilai.itiou,iMihouteallim; down 
the eeiisiire of their superiois ; ami 
yet, within a ye.ir alteiwaids tiiat same 
piiost w.is dejiiived of ins parish by 
one of those dignitaiies, on the pica of 
Ins addiction to that juiestlv piopeii- 
hity, but in reality liei’iui*ie he refused 
to e\])i)se the freehuldeis of his lliuk to 
the eiiimly of their lapdlorcl, bycor- 
stiainmg tin m to v ote for the caml id.ito 
of the pi tests; and wo have no doubt 
that one who ventured to pi each 
airaiiist piactices sanctioned hy the 
body of his huthren would expose 
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liims'elfto considerable risk. Ilesides, 
we must recollect, that the fiend soiiie- 
tiines becomes too powerful for the 
magician by wliorii it was evoked ; and 
we cannot be suipriscd if the jtassioiis 
of llic nmllitude, lashed into fuiy, oc- 
casionally overleap the hounds which 
those by wliom they were aioiised have 
set to their career. It is, however, a 
pioof of the gre.it irdlucneu exercised 
i>y the priesthood, that such iiistaucis 
occur f.irmoie larely tli.m, m reasoning 
gencially from human jiassions, we 
.should he led to irdei : tlieie are hut 
two lecorded, we hi lieve, in the histoiy 
of the last live vi'ais, and in neither 
dni the violence pic'^eeil to extremity. 

Hut while till* great hod v of the order 
iinrlf'viatmuly ])msiie then mi; great 
ohj(‘rt, It Is peimitlisl to individiial 
memhris to attend to otheis oi a natuie 
moie paiiicnlaily afleeting themselves; 
and thus, vvlieii a i-oiitested election 
takes |)l.iee, although their seledimi of 
a randidato is long deteinimcd, its 
amioimeemtMit is delaved for a siason: 
and while tlic candidates aic iii sus- 
pense, siihseriptions aie solicited for 
the building of chapels and schools, 
which ate always about to he eom- 
ineiiCed, oi iii jiiogiess, oi in need of 
eniaigeiiioiit, at those seasons of exlra- 
ordnuiiy lilMsalitv Chaiitv -seinioiis 
aie preached m eveiy chajiel, ami eha- 
iitable institutions send loiinil then 
eolleelois dm mg the whole pi'riod of 
the cariv.iss ; .md thosi' leveieiid beg- 
gais never omit to give a spur to the 
geiiiTo^iiy of tl.e prison tliev aie ap- 
plying to, b\ a liigli-tlowii ('Menimiim 
on the immilieenee of bis rival. The 
b.iples-s canilidate lias seldom nerve 
to resist their iinjioiliiuilies, and has 
only to Imik out in v.un foi the ii>ii'g 
of those niiniprous hiulding? to which 
he has contrihuled, oi to make liimlis.> 
inijmiies alter the rhaiilias to which 
he has subseiilud. 

1’he fust step to be taken, if we 
wish to av^it the reigii of pojn ry fioni 
the l.mil — it we wish to jue'eive the 
iiiteg iy of the empiii', and to deal 
jiisliee to the [iis|i I'lotestanls, who 
have .stood h\ lia with iiiilbnchiiig 
fidelity in the v )ist of times, is to tool 
out th.it nuisance — .Maynootli College 
— fioTii the land ; to withhold the jiar- 
Immcnlaiy grant hy winch it is sus- 
tii.iicd ; and to enfoice the laws, we 
believe .ilnMily CMstmg, against reli- 
gious houses in Iieland The act 
whii h .iteompanied emancipation, and 
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Atliicli torbids Calliolic {jritsS to as- 
sunii* the lilies of* l*intest.iiii bishops, 
slioiiUl be eiibu^cd .uid entiiKL'd ; niid 
tlie education bill siiuuld be iiiiinedi- 
citely icpeidcd. \t\rr, iiidird, was 
such an insult oHeied to the ( 'italdishrd 
cliurch, as that ]iC‘riiic'ioiis iiuMsiire. 
The* KihJ.iio Siicel Six ietN had suc- 
ceeded in c.xtendini; the Ijpiictits of :i 
Scii])luie (diic.ition to between forty 
and fifty thousand poni clnldreii, of 
whom tlmvast nia]niil\ weie C.ilholics; 
and, iiotwithst.uidiiv^ tlu* most violent 
opposition, tli.it niinilK'r was ^ladiially 
increasin'' : Iml Iw the late act, not 
only ai(' all the'^e Catholic childivn 
deprived of Sen |jinre ediicalion, but 
the IhotC'lants are exposed to conta- 
iniiiation fioin book.s recommended by 
a coiniiiission, in which it is cvidint 
the Papists have pnainoiint influence. 
We sav il Is exidi'iit, because some of 
these books eannot ])Ossll)l^ have been 
appioved of by any sincere Piotestaiit,'' 
contaninnj as tlu-y do assei lions of 
tenets lii'ld by tlie Catholics, Init dt- 
ined b> Protestants. These niea*^uies 
must he ai-eonijianied by a coin|)lete 
ch.in^e 111 the polie> of the «^ovci nineiit 
TuTriultiious assenihla^(‘s must be put 
down with a snon^ hand; and wheie 
the nidmai> means (winch is yeneially 
the (.isf) an* found msuflicieiit, the 
liismreition Act must he calh'd for, 
and vi-ioioiisly t*\e<'uled : the people 
iniist be made to fei I that law is ai;ain 
awakened throu<;h the land, ami that 
tlicie is no coinei ni which those who 
piovoke i?s liuoui c.ni escape its aim. 
P.ipjsl |)iiests .ind drmai>o^iies iiiu.sl 
no lonuci be Healed with distiiHtien 
b) the Inuhest auflimitiis, and lourted 
h\ iheviceiov, even when cncouiai’inj; 
a bleach orilu lawsbv then incendiary 
wiitni^s; but the lonu-ne^lected and 
abused Ihoti'slaiit clci'.’y must he pro- 
tected and counti iiiim ed, the well- 
disposed must he made to feel that 
the law IS able and willin'; to pioteet 
them, and the eiroits of those who 
would ])ut down distill bailee, and seek 
to re-(‘Stiibbsli order, musi be seconded 
and sanctioned. iSmce the second 
advent of tlie Marijuess of An^lesea, 
loyalty and Piolestantisin have been 
obstacles ni ibe way of tliose who pro- 
fessed them, and silk-^owns and ds.sist- 
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ant-barnstei-s* jdaccs have been reserved 
oxclusnelv for l*apists, or for Protest- 
ants who, by a eiimmal sirrifiee of 
piiiu‘i|)]e, had identified ihenisthes 
with Papist-s. 'l’he»e thiiii'S must he 
])ut an end to, if the eoveiinnent wish 
to pieseive tfie Piolesiant eslahlish- 
nieni — if they desne the imitv uf the 
empire > -ami, «il . e all, if ihcy are 
aiiMOus to avcil fiom then heads the 
UUiit and danger of a eivil w.ti, as 
SiivaiiP ami as sanuumaiv as the histoiy 
of man has evei leeovdiMl. 

Hut whatever flu* •^o\eiimic*nl may 
*lo, let file Pnitesfaiils of liclaiid be 
awakened fiom one eviiemily of flu* 
land to the other; and, wbih* they re- 
fiam from the sin of pibvokimr civil 
.strife, lei them take eveiy means in 
their power to insure sneeess, should 
It unhappily be kindled. T/ny know 
what the eharaeler and ob|eel of the 
piiestliood aie; let ilu'in also remem- 
ber vvh.il their own duty slionid lie. 

I et llu'in he iiiiirefi lo a in. in, hi no 
piivafe alfecimii vvithdi.ivv lliem fmm 
the pall) of [uihlie principle, and, above 
all, let them lemeinlx'r that iho piesent 
IS a strii'a*»le tor ide and d(*alh — th.it 
It involves not meiely the coiitinuaiu'e 
of then (‘huich, oi the aseendenev of 
Iheir eieed, hut lh.it their liheilies aie 
iiivohed ami then piopcities at stake, 
and that a |)oition -and peiliaps a 
lai^e )>ortion- of the lalt(*i must he 
saerilieed, that the lemamdei may he 
piOM-ived. lal Con-eiv alive clnhs be 
esiablished all over the kiH};doin, oi, 
lather, let all pails of ilie kin,<;dom 
eoiitribiitf* hugely lo tlu* Dnblm Con- 
siTVMtjve I'nnd ; for nmlv is itself 
Mieiv^lb, and that club is jinulid by 
spnits who ail* cipial to the eiisi>. 
Money is a ]x)weifiil weapon for .ill 
]uii poses, and it is a weapon vvliich 
the Protestants of Irchind have much 
more at connnand than llicir op|)u- 
iieiit.s. He who fines ^rudfiinRly now, 
may he left without the means otnivnif; 
hereafter. Tlie elei lions, thonf>)i of 
f;n*at, nie not at prc'^eiil of firmuny 
importance : the more Conseivative 
candidates the belter, and lie who 
does not contribute to the success of 
such, to the very utmost of Ins power, 
will bin u'^'aiiist the ilearest interests of 
ins country. ^ 


• See “The Worshiji of the Maiy coiinlenanceil by the Commissioners 

for the Kilucsilion of the Poor iii Ireland, explained in a Letter by Ihe’Uev. ILjhert 
M'Shee, addre-^ed to the Editor nf The Hecord,** faxidoii, Jb 32 , Seeley and Sans, 
Fleet Street. 
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But tlie great object should be to 
keep up the spirits of the Protestants, 
to protect their rights, to redress their 
wrongs, to encourage and support those 
who, in ilieir various professions and 
trades, aie suffering from their religious 
principles; and should the system of 
exclusive dealing be pursued, as we 
see 'that it is commenced, to retaliate 
with the utmost severity, and to with- 
diaw their countenance and custom 
from every person, of whatever degree, 
not cmbarke<l in the same vessel with 
themselves. There is iiothiiig more 
mischievous, nothing more hateful, than 
the system of exclusive dealing; but 
when one gencr.d proceeds to jiiit his 
prisoners to* death, even his hiitnjiie 
up[)onent is obliged to retaliate, for 
the purpose of putting an cud to the 
enormity ; and let tlic I’rotostants of 
Ireland be assured, that exclusive deal- 
ing, if vigilantly and uiifliiichingly pur- 
sued, is a game of which their adver- 
saries will be sure to tire hist. A 
majority of the lush bar avow liber.il 
principles, because a great majority of 
the attorneys happen to be Catholics ; 
and an affectation of a partiality to- 
wards the professors of that creed is 
necessary to the young barrister’s suc- 
cess : but the clients aie for ibe most 
Protestants, and there are Piotcst- 
ant attorneys enough to iimb-rtakc 
their causes, should Catholics decline 
to employ Protestant barristers. A 
resort to such a course as tins would 
silence half the spoiiteis of the V itional 
Ciiion, and lighten the brief-bags of 
many of our most libcr.d young advo- 
cates. 

But, above all, let the Pintestants 
of Iielciiid avert from their cause the 
horrible guilt of a union with the Ca- 
tholics. J.et them send back with 
scorn the oilers of alliance held out to 
them by O’Connell and his gang; let 
the celebrated 

** Timeo Diinnos ot dona ferentes’* 

never be out of their recrUeclion ; let 
the example of Stanley and the unfor- 
tunate Wings be before their eyes; 
and let them not trust in the profes- 
sions or the promises of those whose 
career is niaiked by lirokcii faith, by 
disregarded pledges, |iy black ingrati- 
tude, by mean dishonesly ni private, 


and bold profligacy in public life. 
The pnnciples and cliaractcrs of the 
Conservatives aie far removed from 
those of the Unionists ; let the lino of 
demarcation between their conduct he 
equally broad and paljvable ; and how- 
ever galled by the coiiunct of the minis- 
ters, however exasperated by insult and 
provoked by wrong, let not the op|ior- 
tnnity of vengeance which the crisis 
adurds, allure them for one moment 
from the postiii'e of defence in winch 
they stand, and which is* best calcu- 
lated to serve the intere’.ls of their 
country. 

The conduct of the ministers, indeed ! 
Their fanions ii. ensure for the reform 
of the ciiiirch in Ireknid has at last 
been made public. It is s.’’ffic.ent at 
present to say, that it is a 117//^ mea- 
sure, and theicfore synonymoiis with 
whatever is base in morals and imcon- 
stitutioiinl in policy. The chinch is to 
he robbed, not th.it the state may be 
benefited, but that absentee landlords 
may spend elsewhere the money that 
the Pioteslaiit bishop or clergyman 
would sjiLMid in Ireland. Wan aii- 
olhcr month, and we will make sued) 
an exposure of this enormous villany 
as shall calcine to cinders the cheek of 
every iiiemher of the present atro- 
cious administnition. They are plainly 
ciiongh to he operated upon by the 
passionate influences ot fear and of 
hope : we will see what effei t shame 
m.'iy possess over their eonduct. Such, 
however, is the opinion we have formed 
of their character, that, ihougli we know 
them to be cowardly, we are only too 
apprehensive that they are shameless 
also. Mere politicians, and on that 
very account had ones, to tiiem the 
great inteirsts of true religion are no- 
thing — probably they have not made 
up their minds which is the true — and 
feligioii Itself IS but an instrument, to 
1)0 used for the purpose of maintaining 
them ill Iheir places, and for the vilest 
ends of personal emolument and pri- 
vate advantage. But a dav is coming 
wii »i vengeance shall be’l,|ken; let 
them tremble iii anticqiatioii of its aii- 
proach, tor givat and s'gnal shall the 
Divine indi;. lation be, before which 
they shall wither and be utteily con- 
sumed. 
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No. XXXIV. 

OALLERT OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


COUNTESS OF BI.ES81NGTOK. 


** Most gorgeous Lady Blessington.’’ Here she is ; and, for want of a better, 
yte apply to her ladyship the liquorish epithet with whidi the late Dr. Parr, 
of ^'hig and wig memory, addressed her, in a note thanks for a large, 
spicy, delicious, and magnificent twelfth c^c, and because it is well known, 
all the world over, that there are no such judges of beauties and sweets as foe 
priesthood. 

It is clear that our ancient and reverend firiend, 

* 

** With twinkling eyes and visage chubby,*’ 


did in this renowned adjective endeavour to express, by one word, foe many 
rare and racy qualities for which the countess is distinguished, folending foe 
saecharine remembrance of the cake with his relish of her intellectual piquancy. 
As to her beauty, it would not have been becoming his cloth to have made more 
than a remote allusion ; for, in consideration of their professional privileges, the 
clergy have renounced the enj^ments of the world, and only consent to plenish 
the earth in obedience to the first commandment given to man in the Book of 
Genesis. 

The old doctor had, among the alloy of his Whiggish predilections and 
penchants, a very rich vein of opinion concerning Lady Blessington’s under- 
standing, and once said that she would be more interesting when an old woman, 
with her shrewd and masculine mind, than even now with all her beauty; 
adding, with a luxurious laugh, quite ineffoble, " that meteors were not stars, 
however bright, though more gazed at.’’ 

Though Lady lllessington is not sufficiently of a ** certain age ” to entitle 
her to \h* ranked among the luis hlem, yet the prediction of the perspicacious 
doctor begins to be fulfilled, and she is m iawning to the punlic wifo the 
radiance that has long delighted her friends. ^ 

Since the publication of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, nothing of the kind so 
good as her Conversations with Lord Byron has appeared : their only fault arises 
from shewing his lordship always in his best bib and tucker, as if he had some 
innate apprehension that she saw through him. Indeed, it is a truth she did ; 
for with a keen perception of his good qualities, she has not hesitated to shew 
his ridiculous afiectation of seeming worse than he could be, by her verbatim 
version of what he said. 

But she has been very indulgent, and put herself under a greater restraint 
than was at all necessaiy. She should have given the uninitiated world the 
names at full length, and told us something of the amiable sentiments which his ^ 
lordship cherished for Lord Brougham, who did so much in the Edinburgh Review 
to make ^hn u poet. Considering her sex, however, it is natural to suppose she 
stood in awe of the Lord Chancellor's — wig; for throughout her composition 
it is evident she had a due regard for the dogmatic critic who wrote in the afore- 
said Review that exceedingly judicious article respecting the Spaniard Cevallos, 
and therefore she withheld every tiling concerning him likely to render him 
ridiculous. 


Her ladyship when abroad made, we understand, many sketches of eminent 
characters, which we hope she will be induced to publish ; for if the vraisemblable 
is equal to the rairror-like reflection of Byron, th^ will l^ as acceptable, though 
some of the originals may perhaps not be so well known here. It is in the 
exercise of the feminine faculty of discerning the peculiarities of character that 
her ladyship excels ; and in her talent for this species of portraiture she possesses 
a wand of enchantment that can only be duly appreciated by foose who are 
acquainted with the subjects of her art and potency. 

But we must conclude; for our brief limits only allow us to remark, that, ' 
although the. Conversations with Ijord Byron derive particular interest from theW 
noble poet, the oountess would ** sfiew the glory of her ait” better in an original 
work. 
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TllE STUDENT MORGENSTEfiN. 
A TALK 01' 


ClIAPTEJl I. 

Tatil von Mojiofnstlrn was born in 
the line old town of Ileile(;eiistadt, not 
Cir from (Jottingen. .liis family was 
ancient, noble, and posAiossed of ample 
estates. At the fit season he was sent 
to J^eipsig, and was noted for the bold- 
ness of his spirit and the wildness of 
his enthusiasm. The Germaps were 
at that time burning with national ani-r 
mosity against the Trench ; they had, 
in truth, a long list of injuries and 
insults to avenge ; and when the sword 
was grasped, the iiiijielling hand was 
nerved by liatred, deep, silent, and 
everlasting; while the name of the 
Queen of Prussia was the rallying 
word in victory or death. 

Amidst the hand of heroes who 
constituted the free corps of tlie chi- 
valrous Liitzow, and which the roman- 
tic Kumer lias immortalised, Uie stu- 
dent Morgensteni stood conspicuous, 
llis companions selected him lor their 
vbefjd^er; and in every way did he 
fully merit the choice of his comrades. 
He fought by the side of the intrepid 
Scliilly when that officer died the death 
of a true soldier ; and on more occa- 
sions than one he was known to have 
seized the standard of Jiis own regi- 
ment, wlien the bearer was killed, and 
the tide of war was difficult to with- 
stand. Tlien taking his giound like a 
rock, he rallied his Uietids around him, 
and led them forward to certain suc- 
cess. At length he was treaclierously 
wounded, and taken prisoner at Kitzen, 
iij^ax Leipsig ; and thence conducted to 
Menu, llaving, notwithstanding, efl'ect- 
ed his escape, just as the war had been 
concluded, lie proceeded again to Leipr 
sig, and prosecuted his studies with his 
natural vigour and determination for 
excellence. 

Here then, however, his attention 
was diverted by Uie declanultory offu- 
sioos of Psofessor Gurcos, by whom 
be was entrusted with the task of ob- 
taining signatures to a petition to the 
diet, reclaiming the fiilalment of some 
promises made by the princes of Ger- 
many to. their lespectii^e sulnects ; and 
in consequence of his interference, the 
young student fell under the suspicioo 
of the Austrian and Prussian goveivi- 
mentSi and by the latter was arrested. 
Ills trial proceeded under a commis- 


sion appointed by the king ; and the 
student being found guilty of treason, 
was sent to prison at Berlin, until the 
monarch should return to his capital, 
and have leisure to appoint the crimi- 
nal's punishment. 

Morgensteni was confined in a back 
apartment on the ground floor of the 
state-prison ; and from the first moment 
of his entrance there he determined to 
attempt his escape, llis ingenuity at 
length liit on an expedient, and though 
the result was the work of many days, 
he yet resolved on the efibrt ; though 
failure would ha\e ensured his rertain 
death. There was a slight crack in 
one of the doors of his room, and at 
tins be took his station, to watch the 
movements of those without. Imme- 
diately outside there seemed to be a 
kind of chamber, serving as a tho- 
roughfare into an inner court; and 
through this he saw a man several 
times a-day pass with buckets, to fetch 
water from the court. On such occa- 
sions the water-carrier alvrays lefl the 
doors open; and of that free egress 
our prisoner thought to avail himself. 

There was yet another door to his 
apartment, and through this he was 
dally visited by his grisly Cerberus, 
except he bolted it from within, and 
stopped all personal interruption. Still 
the man was not to be balked in ascer- 
taining the safety of his gaol-bird ; and 
whenever the student was impertinent 
enough to close the door in the func- 
tionary's face, that worthy subject 
thumped lustily at it, beating a tune 
something similar to the devil’s tattoo, 
with the view of making our young 
gentleman give specimens of the 
strength of his Lungs. Our young gen- 
tleman, however, at all such times, 
chose to preserve a dogged silence; 
that, by accustoming the janitor to his 
taciturnity, he might be enabled to get 
a few hours' start of all suspicion about 
his scarceness, whenever be might give 
his gloomy prison the slip. 

The lock to die first-mentioned door 
ia his apartment was old and rickety ; 
and with a clasp-knife, which Moigen- 
stem had about his pensoa, he fb^ed 
back the bolt. The evening was clos- 
ing, and he' thought he could well 
escape without dotectiom He rushed 
into the outer room, tried the door. 
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and found it fast. 'Presently foot- 
steps were heard in tlie corridor, and 
a key was applied to the lock, lie 
stood back in breathless expectation. 
The door was opened — the watei^ 
carrier went gaily through with his 
buckets, making a clatter with his 
wooden shoes, and humming a song 
pretty loudly. Morgenstern, who was 
hidden behind the door, seized Ins op- 
portunity — slip|)ed from his ambush — 
ran along tlie stone passage, and was 
out 111 the street in a minute. 

Tlie gaoler knocked at the door, but 
no answer. Hy Got! 1 *' he exclaimed, 

applying his sinaitiiig knuckles to his 
r mouth, “ this student is as dull as a 
mule ! The gentleman is accoiiimo- 
dated with the best room, and is treated 
like a pet lamb, wiien he should be 
taught manners with a cudgel. As he 
cannot speak, he is ]ierhaps afraid of 
opening his mouth; and that being 
the case he cannot, for certainty, eat. 
No supper, therefore, for my spaik 
this night; and perhaps hunger with 
the morrow will teach him a little 
courtesy.^* 

In the morning, then, he came ; and 
still receiving no answer, he broke 
down the door with a levelling kick. 
The prisoner was gone I 

Indeed Morgenstern hastened to the 
post-master, and demanded horses, 
lie had no passport, but he had his 
student’s diploma; and this he exhi- 
bited. lie also said that he must 
burry away by express, as his mother 
was dangerously ill, and required his 
presence. The post-muster, however, 
was peremptory as to the necessity of 
a passport. Morgenstern then be- 
tliought him of a friend in the bureau 
of the police ; and he determined, in 
his extremity, tu hazard bis discovery 
to this individual. They had lieeri 
brethren of the same gild of bumchen 
at the university, and tlie appeal being 
too potent for the commix sense of 
duty, the passport was furnished ; and, 
ere another half hour had elapsed, the 
fugitive was on his way to France. 
Hut he had not proceeded far, ere it 
struck him tliat he was running skelter 
into tlie lion's mouth : the King of 
Prussia was in the French capital, and 
he might perchance be discovered and 
caught To England he would have 
preferred to go; but he was appre- 
hensive of his s^ty being even there 
compromised, as he knew not what 
luflueuoe the great potentates of Europe 


might have over Uie minds of our cabi- 
net. He thought therefore of Switzer- 
bnd as the surest place of abode ; but 
ho still kept his course on towards the 
Rhine, with the intention of entering 
the country of refuge by the way of 
Schaffhausen. 

After a tjreso|noaMd protracted jour- 
ney, late in tlie ewniiig the student 
arnved at Spires ; but the city, to his 
honor, was in the possession of the 
Prussia! s His passport was demanded 
at the gate, and tlie name was recog- 
nised at the police-office ; for Ins trial 
and condcinnalioii had occasioned a 
considerable hubbub amongst all the 
universities and hurscheiischaft, and 
ardent spirits of Germany. Morgen- 
stern was caily next nioriiiiig wailed 
on by a cotnmissaire of geiidarineric, 
witli a request to attend his superior. 
There was no alternative, and the 
youiv4 man yielded obedience. When 
he went to the bureau, the mayor ques^ 
tioned him as to his name, employ- 
ment, place of destination, and reasons 
for travelling ; significant glances, too, 
began to take place between the chief 
and his subaltern, the latter of whom 
was looking closely into a huge book, 
and evciy now and then tossing up his 
head to take a survey of the traveller's 
face and figure. He saw that these 
authorities were little satisfied with 
his averments; and in a short time, 
like all persons in the wrong, our 
young hothead began to lose all pa- 
tience, and to fluster and bounce about 
the room in simulated anger. All, 
however, was of no a vail, ~ the func- 
tionary of Spires reftised point blank 
to put his seal of oHice to the docu- 
ment; — tnreats and sharp words fixed 
the old gentleman yet more firmly 
down to bis determination. At last 
Morgenstern used an entreaty, and his 
ancient listener was softened. 'Die old 
geotleinan said he would speak to the 
city commandant up stairs; and de- 
parted fur that puqiose with his tail. 
'Die passport was in Herr Morgenstern 's 
hand, and the syndic’s seal of office lay 
with its handle towards him, like the 
air-dancing dagger in Macbeth. In one 
moment the passport was sigtllated, 
and in another the paper slumbered in 
the student’s pocket. Presently, down 
came the mayor’s comrois, and desired 
Morgenstern to ascend to the consult^ 
ing officers. The young gentleman 
o^yed ; but at the door of the upper 
bureau hfe stumbled ggainst a soimer 
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with a drawn sabre, who effectually 
stopped the visitor’s ingress, lie don- 
nered and blitzened — but to no avail ; 
the grey-whiskercd veteran was deaf to 
every thing save his duty: his com- 
mandant had desired him to let no 
one pass; and as the order had not 
been revoked, he griniipd forth a smile 
of mulish obstinacy, lliis, however, 
turned out better than if the veteran 
sa/treur had handed him in with the 
compliant graces of a rreiichman. An 
idea had struck the head of H^orgen- 
stern — “ la wohl, wy good frletidy* 
he said ; “ 1 will not play footman to 
the Kaiser’s self; when Herr Com- 
mandant wishes to hold parlance with 
Carl von Morgenstem, let him come 
himself and say so. I shall be in the 
bureau.” And with that he descended, 
without one word from old moustache. 
When he arrived, however, at the 
bottom of the stairs, the from door 
was open ; he looked out, the poHe 
cochere was open also, and no one was 
moving. So, putting his hand into 
his pouch, and clutching his passport, 
which was safe and scaled, he sallied 
valiantly through both openings into 
the street. 

There he met his host and friend in 
ffreat consternation. Immediately that 
he saw the prisoner released, he seized 
him by the shoulder and hurried him 
along, first up one lane and then down 
another, until they came to the hostelry 
of tlie Angel ; then, running into the 
stable, his friend pointed out to Mor- 
genstern two horses ready for a journey, 
by one of which a guide was standing 
and prepared to mount. “ Here, my 
friend,” said the generous Spirer, 1 
have not forgotten that you must leave 
behind you your mantelsack : here is 
what will pay your journey. And now 
fiirewell, and may God preserve you ! 
Mount, mount, good Carl — put spurs 
to your steed, for it is of English blood, 
and will vie in speed with the wind. 
And hark, make your way for Switzer- 
land; at this moment it is the only 
bnd of safety.” 4 

Carl Morgenstem rowelled his horse 
sharply, and quick as lightning was on 
his merry way for Stiasbouig. 

The steed was excellent; and the 
fugitive, after passing,, with his guide 
through dark rorests and wild wastes 
along the left bank of the Rhine, cross- 
ed that river at Mayence, and took 
vpibis night's quarters at Kehl. On 
the morning they rode briskly through 


the adjoining expsmse of sand which 
marks the inundations of the stream, 
then traversing its Campagrta tTorOf 
they dived into the recesses of the 
Swarz Wald; and after a protracted 
and wearisome journey, they came 
upon Schaffhaiiseii. During the last 
few atunden of his flight, the exhausted 
student began to vent his impatience 
in the many rugged phrases of his 
native German. The guide appeared 
a little shocked at his oaths, and used 
every effort to appease him, by pro- 
mising a speedy termination to the 
journey. At length tlie good-natured 
fellow gave a deini-voltc in the air, 
like an awkwardly frisking mountain 
kid, and this was followed by an 
attempt at a caper, and then a guffaw 
of a laugli which rung along th» crevices 
of the mountains like a distant thunder^ 
peal. Achlzehu hunderten teufcls^ vc 
pudding-headed varlet !” exclaiined the 
astounded Morgenstem, what hath 

g iven thee this St. Vitus* dance, and be 
— d to ye ?” — “ Ila, ha I” responded 
the guide, “ yonder is the Grand Duchy 
of Baden; — there lies the dividing 
stream, and here is the free Switzer- 
land, my worthy master.” — “ Say you 
so! — then hast thou indeed been a 
faithful guide to me and the lad em- 
braced the gaping countryman. And 
by the beard of holy Boniface that lies 
buried yonder in Mentz, we will eat at 
Sebaffbausen as right wayworn travel- 
lers who have earned their meal, and 
we will drink of the sparkling grape- 
juice of the Rhingau, or of wherever 
else thou wilt, till thine eyes caper 
round even more rapidly than did even 
now thy feet. What wilt thou, tnein 
liebes herz ^ — Markbriinner, or Nier- 
steiner, or Steiner, or Hochheimer, 
or the Johannisberg of the old plot- 
ting politician.” — “ You forget, Herr 
Student,” said the hesitating guide, 
“ that this is a fast-day.” — We 
are travellers, man,” exclaimed the 
student, ** and our stomachs shall 
have license .” — “ But what will the 
Father Capucines of Altdorf say when 
the> hear of your having eaten meat 
on Friday ?” — “ The rather who ?” 
demanded the student. The Fatlier 
Capucines oi Altdorf, to be sure,” 

retorted the guide. “ They be !” 

said the student. Ja woht, wiein 
geliebte Herr — damning your own 
profession that is to be !” — “My pro- 
fession ?” — “ Yes, your profession ; — 
it's an ill bird ^at befouls its own 
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nest ; are you not going to be a Capu- 
cin yourself?” — Capucin? — Ha, 
ha, ha ! — 1 have been a soldier, and 
am a merry student, and a worthy 
member of the biirschenschaft.” — 

But,” said the honest Spirer, “ I 
thought all the while 1 was the uuide 
of one desirous of being noviciated into 
the order of the Capucincs. That was 
the reason why 1 leu you into the most 
unfrequented mountain paths ; for I 
know of the heavy penalty against any 
German youth who is obstinate in taking 
such orders in Switzerland.” — ‘‘ I, my 
worthy fellow,” answered the student, 

never had any intention of entering 
a monastery, or into any dronish order 
• of monkery. Here I am, Carl von 
Morgensteni, a fugitive from Prussia 
and Prussian law, because 1 rose up 
in reclamation for the rights and immu- 
nities so solemnly promised by iny 
monarch in his time of affliction. I 
have done my duty; and now 1 go to 
pledge deeply in this day’s wine-cup 
success to the cause in which 1 have 
suffered. And thou, my comrade, 
shall join me ; and as my stomach is 
clamorous fur provender, put spurs 
to thy nag — and now, so no for tlie 
Wirth-haus at Schafl’hauseii !” 

ClIAPTRR II. 

Tlie morning dawned, and the stu- 
dent was on his way to Berne. He 
was surrounded by the glorious ma- 
jesty of the mountains of Switzerland. 

1 felt,” said the enthusiastic youth, 
to the writer of this brief record of his 
life. 111 a letter, tfiough I had 
left behind me the coil of mortality, 
and was walking in a purer and 
suhlimer atmosphere. At tlie sight of 
the purpiireal gleams of the sky, and 
the rosy summits of the everlasting 
mountains, and the interminable forests 
of larch and fir, and the beautifully 
green and smiling valleys, along which 
floated the songs of the strolling herds- 
man and the jocund hunter of the 
chamois, the sorrows of iny life were 
forgotten — my heart melted with ten- 
derness, and I was happy.” 

Moi^enstern settled in Berne, where 
he was allowed to give public lectures 
on history. He was also a poet ; and 
he publislieil a volume of poetry against 
the aristocratic temper of the Bernese 
stite council, and the evils which they 
had caused to the agricultural inhabit- 
ants of the Oberland. The people of 
this once happy district were over- 


whelmed with distress, induced by the 
encroaching tyranny of the patricians 
of Berne. These were determined to 
break the proud spirit of the race of 
mountaineers. Their old rights were 
nullified — the mortgages on the various 
farms in the pastoral province were 
foreclosed — every mode of harsh treat- 
ment was lavishly expended on the 
heads of an ftioffi i sive community. 
Advantage was also taken of a famine, 
and of a consequent stagnation in trade. 
The Obcrlanders implored assistance; 
but tins hearts of the haughty Bernese 
were deaf to the cry, and all aid was 
refused. The wealthy portion of the 
upland farmers, unable to liquidate 
their debts to their patrscian masters, 
were remoraclcssly turned out of their 
possessions, and with their families 
were pauperised; other independent 
spirits felt themselves reduced oy hard 
necessity into the unequivocal condi- 
tion of serfs; while some few, whose 
circumstances were hujipily in better 
order, silently, although indignantly, 
left the house of their fathers, and 
moved their household goods to spots 
more propitious to their breaking for- 
tunes. The business of election had 
become a complete farce. Out of the 
ninety-nine country members, scarcely 
one represented the Oberlanders, as the 
patricians had influence sufficient to 
get themselves chosen to the office. 
The consequence of all this was an 
insurrection ; the flames of which were 
fanned into yet fiercer heat by the 
dithyram'.nc rhapsodies of the poet 
Morgenstern. A special invitation 
came to him from the mountaineers ; — 
his ardent and high-wrought soul was 
elated at the distinction, and he deter- 
mined to become the guest of the Ober- 
ianders, and to play the part which 
Tyrtwus performed among the fainting 
Spartans. 

But there was a special tie which 
bound him now to the soil of Berne, 
which he was with difficulty able to 
break. It was love. On his first ar- 
rival ill that city, he had received much 
kindness at the liands of Julius von 
Miihlenfels, the syndic. The Frau- 
lein Amelia was his only daughter, 
and beautiful in face as the new-born 
moon, and in form like the slim ante- 
lope of the desert Tlie soft glances 
from beneath the long fringes of her 
dark Ionian eyes awakened sentiments 
in the breast of Morgenstern to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger; th^ 
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communicated to his soul a passion 
which he cherished with his accustomed 
ardour, lie told his talc of love in 
secret to the beautiful Amelia, and she 
plighted to him vows of eternal con- 
stancy', adjuring every bright star of 
heaven to bear testimony to the solemn 
engagement. Ilut the father was 
known as the proudest of the proud 
patricians of Berne. 'lie was a man 
of exceeding wealth, of haughty and 
indomitable pretensions and ambition. 
Ill his youth, he had been estranged 
from the land of his birth ; i/ecessity 
had obliged him to seek his fortune in 
foreign regions, lie had travelled into 
many countries, and lived in most of 
the capitals rof iMiropc ; he had also 
resided in parts of the western world ; 
and, from occasional anecdotes which 
he recounted, had apparently mixed 
with tlie Spaniards on the borders of 
the Northern Union. The proceedings 
of his early life, however, were, for the 
most part, overshailowed by mystery. 
The only person who seemed to be at 
all aware of any facts regarding him 
was a Spaniard, domiciled as a small 
innkeeper, under the syndic’s patron- 
age, in the neighbourhood of Berne. 

It was agreed on all hands, that the 
syndic was a man of large fortune, but 
by far the more considerable portion of 
it bad been laid out on various mort- 
gages on the estates iii the Oberland. 
If the insurrection of die peasantry 
succeeded, his money would be irre- 
trievably lost, and he would be a ruined 
man ; for, on account of the harsh and 
tyrannical temper he had always ex- 
hibited towards his debtors, and the 
grinding nature of the measures he 
liad had recourse to, his name was 
held in execration from one end of the 
pastoral district to the otlier. No 
leniency would be shewn by the vic- 
torious peasantry to one who had uni- 
Ibrmly exhibited a deteimination for 
remorseless opprfi!«sion. A deep object 
lay concealed under this har^h conduct, 
lie wished cftectually to crush the 
stubborn pride of the Oberlfiders, make 
them easy and compliant serhi for his 
purpose, which was the return of his 
own immediate friends and dependants 
as rural members to tlie state council. 
Most of the two hundred patricians 
forming the other past of the council 
were under Ins influence ; and Muhlen- 
fels looked to the day when he should 
become perpetual prime magistrate of 
the* aristocratic canton of Berne and its 
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d^ndendes, and even perpetuate the 
office in the person of Adolphus von 
Boubenberg, a wealthy young noble- 
man, whose suit had been proffered and 
accepted by the father on his daughter’s 
behalf. Amelia shewed repugnance to 
the youth ; but the peremptory mandate 
of the syndic commanded instant obe- 
dience. What was any secret pain 
suffered by a fair and susceptible girl, 
tied for life to a man she did not love, 
compared to the realisation of his own 
ambitious aspirations? — only a feather 
in the balance 

It has been said that, on his first ar- 
rival, Morgenstern was much noticed 
by the haughty syndic. Muhlcnfels 
had that weakness common to all 
parvenm^ an immudemte degree of 
vanity. To gratify its ujvings, his 
equipsu^es, furniture, mansion, mode 
of living, were more afler the fashion of 
a petty potentate than a Bernese, of 
however aristocratic a temperament. 
The crowd were dazzled by tiis splen- 
dour ; the patricians, for the most part, 
cither feared him for his influence, or 
fawned upon him for his favours. He 
loved to see himself surrounded by de- 
pendants and paiasites. Every stran^r 
of note found immediate access to his 
table, for he wished his name to be 
echoed in terms of praise by the lips of 
foreigners ; and he gave himself out as 
the patron of men of letters, under the 
avowed object of spreading mental cul- 
tivation throughout his native country. 
Morgenstem's genius was of too glow- 
ing and attractive a kind not to meet 
with immediate recognition from the 
syndic ; he was iiis constant guest, till 
he fancied he saw somewhat of fa- 
miliarity between the student and his 
daughter : then he became as stiff and 
unbending to Morgenstern as he had 
formerly been gmcious and full of con- 
descension ; and when the student pub- 
lished his poems in favour of the oppress- 
ed Oberlanders,deep wrath took posses- 
sion in place of every other feeling of 
the heart of Miihlenfels, who resolved 
to punisli the bold young man for his 
au’acious insolence. Such was his 
state of mind, when the reluctant avowal 
from the lips of his trembling and 
weeping dr ightcr confirmed all his 
suspicions with regard to the pre-en- 
gagement of her affections. His fkce 
was darkened by angry passions; he 
walked in rapid strides across the room, 
with clenched hands and incoherent 
mutters; while liis fair girl, with her 
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fiice covered by her bande, vna weep- 
ing bitterly, and seemed like a dfoop- 
ir^ flower, bent and half-blighted by 
some noxious agency. At length his 
harsh and authoritative tone sent her to 
her chamber, while he resolved on the 
instant arrest and arraignment of tite 
student, for abetting the insurrection 
of the Oberlanders. A secret note, 
however, warned Murgcnstcrn of his 
danger ; the note was without name, 
but he recognised the writing of the 
flnthflil Amelia ; and half an hourafler, 
his back was on the city of Berne, and 
himself liasteniiig to the district of the 
pastoral insurgents. 

ClIAPTEn III. 

Morgenstern hurried flirwarda to Sar- 
iien, in order to mislead Ins pursuers, 
and thence he proceeded to the old 
castle of [Jnspunnen, where he had an 
appointment with two other of the in- 
su^ents ; because there they could 
concert measures with more secrecy 
tlian if he had met the whole body of the 
peasantry in their own district. The 
road w«is marked by the fulness of the 
charucteristic beautie.s of the land of 
mountains. The lake of Samen re- 
flected on its azure bosom tlie majesty 
of tlic surrounding mountains and the 
blue deptlis of the laughing sky. Mor- 
gensleiii then cleared the acclivities of 
the llrunig, which form the separating 
chain between the Unterwaldcn and the 
Bernese ( )berland. The early mists that 
had enshrouded the mountain heights, 
and hud brooded in gloomy length 
Lke a gciiins of evil over the valley, 
rolled away in sulky volumes, and laid 
bare the low and fertile country to the 
enraptured gaze of our young tra\eller. 
Far dbove the waters of Sarnen, and in 
the forest of Brunig, he came upon 
another lake, with a bosom of yet more 
cerulean hue. As he descended, the 
Sun was for some hours darkened ; the 
grey grim Thalvogt (governor of the 
dale) glided down into the valleys be- 
neath, and obscured the lustrous Iniauty 
of the lowland scenery; the Mytten- 
stein put on its hood ; the breeze blew 
cold uiid raw from theWaterloch; and 
low murmurs came from the skiey ca* 
vities of the Fern. The Staubbache 
(or dmt-btvoks) fell with greater impe- 
tuosity over the ledges of the rocks, nut 
ere they reached the ground they were 
scattered into the air in feathery luxu- 
riance. A storm came on apace, and the 
'■tiident was glad to take shelter in the 


lonely hut of a mountain lierdsman; 
and from this coign of observance he 
watched with increasing anxiety the 
conflict of the angry elehienfs. The 
storm raged with undimiiiishing impe** 
tuosity ; the blasts of Uie bowling 
wind threatened to fling the tottering 
hut down into the valley below ; tor- 
rents rattled from peak to mountain- 
peak ; the forkal lij^itniiigs threw their 
lurid light upon the iofly avalanches, 
and uimii a huge crr>«s about forty 
paces from the frail building — a mark 
to comniemoratc tlic death of some 
unhapi^ wanderer, — while the thunder 
rattled along the alpine sinuosities with 
the appalling sound of a thousand 
parks of artillery. Gradually, however, 
the storm subsided ; thd clouds that 
had girdled the mountain-tops in dense 
and dhsiual masses slowly iinloo.sened 
their encircling wreaths, and, obeying 
the impulse of the changing wind, 
sildntly moved ofl, and disclosed the 
loveb^ valley of Meyringoti, witli its 
translucent cataracts, lb the left was 
the descent of the Scheideck,anfl above 
the everlasting glaciers of Wiitcrhortl, 
Mettenberg,and Sclirekhorn. So beauti- 
fully clear hod the atmosphere become, 
that Morgenstern's eyes could easily 
distinguish the valley down which the 
Aar precipitates its waters from the 
Grimsel ; and far on the right he 
could perceive the bright tnirtror of 
the lake of Brientz. For a while, the 
young wayfarer stood wrapt in deepest 
thought on beholding so entrancing a 
vision ; but the waning hours warned 
him of the necessity of ipiickly resum- 
ing his journey, and with stout heart 
he set forward towards his goal. Tlie 
sun was rapidly descending behind the 
western mountains, and the shades of 
evening were encompassing him, when 
the student heard the Knhrcihn^ other- 
wise Kawt r/cs vuches^ soutided from 
vaiious heights above him. Suddenly 
the notes of the horn subsided, and one 
took up tiie note with a solemn and 
religious air ; it grew louder as the last 
rays of the sun glimmered on the rosy 
summits of the mountains. xVlnrgcn- 
sterii cast up liis eyes, and on the 
lofiiost pinnacle of a neighbouring 
headland appeared the thm small 
figure of a herdsman. Praise be to 
(rod,” trumpeted forth the simnlc rus- 
tic, and his v6ice, notwithstanaing tlie 
amazing distance at which he stood, 
smote the student's ears with the me- 
lody of sweetest music. The exclama- 
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tion received a hundred responses from 
living voices. Every projecting pro- 
montory was occupied by a shepherd, 
and each individual sounded his horn 
and repeated the solemn words of the 
leafier, llie mountains, so recently 
hoarse wiUi the terrific thunder of the 
i^iesi now gave forth, in modulated 
reverberation, the sacred name of their 
Maker. Then followed u soul-subduing 
silence ; the knee of eiSch peasant was 
bent, while, with uncovered head, he 
offered his adoration to the Divinity. 

Good night 1” then shouted the 
leader. “ Good night!” aiftwered 
the others; and silence resumed its 
empire. 

Morgenstern sped forward on his 
journey. It* was very late ere he 
reached his mark. The ruins of the 
castle of Unspunnen are remarkable 
for the transactioqs of its ancient lords. 
On the death of the last King of Bur- 
gundy, in the eleventh century, his 
chief vassals refused allegiance to the 
empCTor, and resisted the authority of 
bis lieutenant, the Duke of Zuringen. 
Tlie Baron of Unspuimen was lord of 
the whole extent of county from the 
Grimsel to the Gimmi. The valleys 
of Grindelwald and Lauterbrunn, and 
the district of the Oberland,were under 
his domination. Burkard, the last of 
tliis powerful race, was the sworn ene- 
my of Bcrthold, the last of the Zdrin- 
gens, and he had built the castle of 
Ibun, at the other extremity of the 
lake, for the purpose of overawing the 
lord of Unspunnen. Burkard had an 
only daughter, Ida, celebrated for her 
loveliness; and llodolph, ofWbden- 
schwyll, the bravest and most accom- 
plished of the knights of the court of 
Zdringen, had seen her at a tourna- 
ment, and become passionately en- 
amoured of her charms. Secret meet- 
ings had taken place; Ida’s heart 
melted before the impassioned looks of 
her ardent lover, and she returned his 

g ission with corresponding devotion. 

ut the baron’s pride was inexorable ; 
he never would consent to the degra- 


dation of bis iiimily honours by his 
daughter’s espousal with a dependant, 
and, worst of all, with a dependant of 
his deadly enemy. Rodolph, in des- 
pair, seized the opportunity, during 
the father’s absence, of scaling the 
castle walls, flying with the fair Ida, 
and marrying her at Bemc. The 
hostilities between the houses of 
Unspunnen and Zuringen were more 
bitter than ever, being carried on 
with deadly animosity for many years. 
At length Rerthold, more generous 
than his opponent, determined upon 
bringing them to a close ; and with 
that view he took with him Ida’s 
young boy, and repaired to the abode 
of Burkard. The frank and magnani- 
mous conduct of the lord of Zuringen, 
the calm smiling beauty of the nir- 
faced innocent b&), eompletelv won 
die old man’s heart ; he extended his 
friendship to his foe, and his first warm 
overflowing affection to his daughter. 
The young boy, by name Walter, be- 
came in time owner of the lordly 
possessions of Unspunnen, and was 
^pointed the first awnftr of the city of 
Berne. A rural festival and gymnastic 
games were appointed to commemo- 
rate the reconciliation. After the lapse 
of mai>y years, these were revived, 
during the visit of Madame de Stael, 
who has adverted to them in her work 
on Germany. 

In after-times, the lords of Unspun- 
nen were involved, in their capacity of 
baUiffi of the empire, in disputes with 
the inliabitants of Oberhasli. These 
attacked the castle, but with such in- 
cautious precipitation, tliat their num- 
bers were repulsed, and fifty of their 
company remained as prisoners within 
the walls of Unspunnen. Foif two 
years were they kept in durance; at 
length the Bernese came to their libera- 
tion, overwhelmed the baron with their 
forces, seized the castle, and so humbled 
the lord, that he was fain to become a 
burgess of the goodly city. The words 
of Chiller’s hiuh-miud^ Altinghau- 
ser were fulfilled, — 


The nobles from their lofty tow'rs descend, 
jilnd to the cities sw'^ar their Burger oath ; 

Uehtland ond Thurrau have already seen it. 

The noble Borne lifts high her loraiy head. 

And Frihurg is a fortress of the free, 
llie active Zurich arms her corporations 
In alir’s anay. The might of kings is wreck’d 
Agunst her firm and everlasting walls.” 

From thayicriod, Berne took upon it- lands of Hash, the inhabitants of which 
self the office of imperial bailifl^ of the were compelled to pay an annual tribute 
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for protection and tlie administration 
of justice. 

On this celebrated spot did the 
meeting take place between the enthu- 
siastic Morgenstem and the principal 
iiisui^nts. They communicated to 
him dieir hopes and prospects ; he en- 
rolled himself of tlieir number, pro- 
mised never to desert them, agreed 
with them on their plan of operation, — 
then aocoinpaiiied them towards the 
main body of the peasantry. Under 
tlie hallowing light of the unveiled 
moon vras the council held. The woi Js 
of the old German proverb were re- 
alised, — 

** Was dio dunklo naclit gesponnen, 

Soil iroi und frtihlick an das licht der 
sonnen.’** 

The morning witnessed the ])arty in 
excellent spirits; and the insurgents 
gained evident sidvautages by the ra- 
pidity of their movements. 

By his enthusiasm, and his ingenuity, 
and conspicuous bravery, the student 
won the nearts of his curnpaiiions in 
arms. He had been appointed, by ac- 
clamation, second in command ; and, in 
fact, was the right arm of the insurrec- 
tion. Three hundred of the choicest 
troops of Berne had been worsted, many 
had been killed, and more taken pn- 
soners. The Bernese hsul obtained aid 
from Fribourg, but had sustained 
another disastrous defeat. They had 
endeavoured to parley and temporise 
with the peasants ; but these pertina- 
ciously insisted on exorbitant terms. 
The patricians could not think of 
making such concessions, since most 
of their body, by being forced to aban- 
don their possessions in the Oberland, 
would have been reduced to beggary. 
They hazarded a third engagement; 
but the star of Morgenstern was again 
triumphant, and the Bernese fled pre- 
cipitately from the field. Tliese re- 
verses forced all eyes in Berne upon 
the person of Muhlenfels. He had 
been the prime mover of those harsh 
councils which had wrought the rural 
peasantry to a pitch of desperation. 
Kvil tongues smote him with abuse; 
malicious reports were every where cir- 
culated to his prejudice ; insinuations 
were cast out against his former mode 
of life, and the manner in which he 
had acquired his wealth ; his greatness 


was every day on the wane ; his popu- 
larity was gone. Hunted from so- 
ciety, he found no solace at home; 
for his daughter had become the victim 
of a silent and corroding grief. He 
guessed that it sprung from her attach- 
ment to Morgenstern. In his extremity, 
he turned to Boubenbeig ; hut that 
young patrician — as ttauch loved as 
Muhfei fels was disliked — treated him 
with discourtesy, under the impression 
of fancied wrong, in consequence of 
Amelia’s coolness. The syndic had pro- 
mised him his daughter’s hand, and he 
should, Boubenberg thought, have ful- 
filled his engagement. Added to all 
this, the successes of the insurgents 
threatened the syndic v^ith the loss of 
the various sums he had laid out in 
the Oberland ; and to one of his ungo- 
vernable pnde, death were better trail 
poverty and worldly degradation. 

CilAPTXR IV. 

The insurgents had been advancing 
cautiously, yet firmly, towards the city 
of Berne. Af any of the inhabitants fled 
in consternation. Amelia, cut off from 
all hope of union with Morgenstern, 
was weeping in her chamber, when 
the syndic soflly entered the room, and 
carefully approached the couch where- 
on lay his wretched offspring; his eyes 
beamed with kindness, — a smile — 
which men of the world would have 
taken for the smile of simulation, but 
which his innocent child, when she 
looked up and beheld it, fancied the 
harbinger of relenting love — hovered 
about his firmly compressed lips ; and 
when be spoke, his voice was full of 
gentleness. He took her hand, ^zed 
at her for a few moments, and sighed 
deeply. Amelia,” he said, 1 have 
done amiss, and I see my error. You 
have an aveision to Boubenbeig ; yon 
love Morgenstern : the former was the 
object of my selection, but the latter 
has obtained mastery over your heart. 
Ah, me ! my beloved and only child, 
little thought I, when first I received 
an unacknowledged stranger into my 
house, that he would rob me of my 
dearest treasure. Nay, weep not so, 
my child and he kissed her till she 
checked her sobs, and could again 
listen to him in silence. Morgen- 
stem,” he continued, has given me 
ingratitude for kindness, and by secret 


' The web that ’s spun at night 
Looks fair and perfect in the morning light.” 
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arts his he taken from me what i 
valued more than rank, station, and 
that wealth wliich by weddings you he 
must now inherit. Well, well; so be 
it. Uise up then, my girl, and gite 
your sweetest smiles . Jos^ waits with- 
out; he IS one in whom I can place 
every confidence, and will do my bid- 
ding with de8|fttch and ^fidelity. The 
measure I am about to suggest is for 
thy happiness; and were it known 
that It was my contrivance, I were a 
lost man in our goodly city. 1 cannot 
constrain myself to put pen to jiaper ; 
but go thou, and write to thine adored ; 
bid him come secretly, and in disguise, 
ficcompauied by the fkithful Jose, to- 
monow — whey the shades of evening 
will better aid his entry within the 
precincts of this city, to which he lias 
wrought such grievous disasters. I 
will then see him, bestow on him my 
forgiveness, and give roy consent to 
his union with my only child.'' The 
poor girl had gradually dried her flow- 
ing tears; lier brow and cheeks had 
berome smoother, and her eyes sparkled 
with the joy which had supplanted 
sorrow in her breast. She clasped her 
lather to her heart, sobbed forth her 
thanks and gratitude, and promised to 
write the letter without the loss of 
another minute. The syndic left her, 
and she fell on her knees and gave 
thanks to Heaven for the marvel it had 
wrought ill her father's bosom. Then 
she sst down to her gladsome task. 
Her missive was long and eloquent. 
It spoke of her father's returr of love — 
of her own happiness— ^f the aching 
desire she had again to see her lover. 
It conjured him to come with all liaste 
to the appointment, even were he com- 
pelled the next moment to snatch him- 
self away from her embrace. The letter 
was sealed ; and, witii many a fond kiss 
impressed on the cover^ it was given to 
her father, and by him consigned, in 
her presence, to the custody of Jos^-*- 
who was read^ for his journey, and 
started on the instant he had obtained 
his employer's instructions. 

Morgenstem at earhmt dawn re- 
ceived the letter from the hands of 
Jos^. He Could scarcely believe his 
eyes. Again and again he perused the 
epistle, with incieasing astonishment, 
liow had the rigid piidCcCtf the syndic 
been lowered? — how had his sworn 
hatred to himself been converted into 
tlie milk of kindness? — what induce- 
ment had he, now that he had wrought 


such mischief to die city of Beme, to 
forget his haughty indignation, and to 
bestow upon him die hand of his only 
child? Perchaime to win him from 
the cause of the Oberlanders ? Were 
that the case, he determined not to 
sacrifice honour to love-^to die rather 
a martyr to his attachment, than live 
even with one he adored so enthu- 
siastically, to be pointed at by the 
finger of scorn. r«o! he would not 
dishonour himself; but be could not 
resist keeping the tryst. What happi- 
ness to behold her once more-- what 
bliss to win her and wear her— not under 
a father's curse, but with his approba- 
tion and blessing! lie resolved, then, 
to accompany .fns(*. lie called together 
the chiefs of the insurgents, acquainted 
them with his determina:.‘nn of meeting 
the syndic of Berne by his own invita- 
tion in secret, when he would try to 
make terms for the Oberlanders. They 
readily gave their consent to the mea- 
sure. They were by this time heartily 
tired of a warfare which was unsuited 
to their ways and habits. They had 
been brought up in peace, wished 
again to return to their warm hearths, 
and pursue once more their daily 
avocations. 

At mid-day Morgenstem and Jos^, 
accompanied by a guide, set forward 
toward Beme by devious paths. The 
way was difficult ; but at length it was 
accomplished, and they reached the 
Golden Stag, which was the wayfaring 
house kept, as wc have already men- 
tioned, by the Spaniard. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that tliis individual 
was no other than Jos^. 

The syndic’s reception of the student 
surpassed his utmost expectation, lie 
was aflhble in the extreme. He spoke 
of all that had betided him since he 
last saw the young man. lie seemed 
to commiserate the affliction of the 
Oberlanders, and offered to do all in 
his power to assist them in their extre- 
mity. He next louclied upon the cele- 
brity which the student had acquired 
by his sagacity in command, and his 
prowess in the field. The blush of 
modest merit snfliised our adventurer’s 
cheeks at the eulogistic strains of one 
■0 much his superior in age and in 
worldly knowledge. At length he came 
to the subject of the young man's suit 
to his daughter, liong did the father 
dwell on the value which he pkice<l on 
Amelin's hand and love. ** 1 confers 
ti>%you candidly, Von Morgenstem,” 
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he madf that 1 part witli reluclanea 
from my daughter. My views in life 
would have led me to have selected 
some one (do not be hurt at my wor^) 
more suitra to her in imint woridlv 
substance ; but when I see my child^ 
happiness at stake, I can no longer 
withhold my sanction. Morgenatern, 
1 consent to your union with my 
daughter. She is ready to receive 
you. Accompany me into the adjoin- 
ing chamber, where Amelia expects 
you.” He extended his hand to the 
amazed student, and conducted him 
tS where his daughter was actually 
awaiting the youth in maidenly trepi- 
dation. Immediately after they had 
met, he left them to the undisturbed 
interchange of their thoughts. 

We need hardly tarry over the 
meeting of the impassioned lovers. 
They were m a dream of ecstasy from 
the moment of their seeing each other 
to that of their parting. Many and 
laige were the tears shed by tbe gentle 
Amelia ; and high-toned and heartfelt 
were the asseverations of tbe student. 
At length the summons came from the 
father tliat their presence was required. 
His cheeks were beaming with smiles 
of satisfaction ; his words were fraught 
with kindness. He told his daughter 
tliat her brow must once more resume 
its wonted smoothness, and her spirits 
their wonted gaiety, since he had 
determined that she should be united 
to Morgeiistern. Lowly and submis- 
sively did the couple kneel before him, 
requesting his blessing; and readily 
and with deepest emotion did he lay 
Ins hands on thoir heads, and wish 
them good speed in life, and every 
happiness in the marriage state. He 
then began to speak, in rather an 
abrupt manner, to Morgeiistern of the 
hopes and prospects of the Oberlanders. 
But to this the youth only shortly re- 
plied, that on that subject he was by 
honour bound to stand to certain stipu- 
lations, to which the Oberlanders had 
agreed in full council ; and that it was 
out of his power to depart from those 
demands which the insuigents felt 
themselves entitled and enabled to 
enforce. This topic was then drop- 
ped, after, however, a shade of dis- 
pleasure had passed over tbe features 
of the Bernese syndic. Well, well,” 
he said, “ we will no longer, my son, 
dwell on this painful subject. If the 
peasantry of the Oberland are to pre- 
vail, we of the good city of Berne must 


needs vail our lofty heads: Even lhis» 
however, shall not prevent thee from 
becoming my welhbeloved son. But, 
Moigenstem, tbou must benoe. The 
nig^t is fiur advanced; and for thee 
to remain within these walls, were to 
endanger tliine own life, as well as 
mine. Hence, my son I Amelia, lake 
thy leave, and that ^Ibedily, for he 
must away.*\* The young couple, in 
spite of the father's presence, rushed 
into each other » arms. “ That is well,” 
said the sire ; “ now away, away 1 — But 
stop-j^-ere tliou goest, take this, my son. 
Nay, no refusal — and Heaven be tliy 
guide and thy protection.”— -lie placed 
a huge purse of gold m the student's 
hand, and left the rooi^, leading away 
the disconsolate Amelia. It was some 
moments ere the youth recovered him- 
self, and to return the gold was imiMssi- 
blc. At that instant .fos^ entereo, and 
in peremptory terms called on the stu- 
dent to follow him. They went din'ctly 
towards the suburbs; and, after Josd 
had shewn a special pass to the senti- 
nel, they went forth togetlier into the 
country. 

The air breathed balmily, the full 
moon looked with an ardent gaze of 
love upon the earth, and Morgenstem 
and his companion wandered towards 
the Stag, where it hail been agreed 
upon that the student should pass the 
early hours of night ; and that, being 
aroused betimes in the moniiiig, he 
should immediately pursue his journey 
under the kind auspices of tbe obse- 
quious host. 

They passed an hour pleasantly by a 
crackling lire and with a Ixittleor two of 
right go^ Niersteiner; while two way- 
farers, who had entered, having joined 
them on the special invitation of Jose, 
who seemed to be well acquainted 
with them, sung several songs over the 
sparkling liquor; Jos6 related some 
capital ^ventures of his own in the 
Caraccas, and on several occasions 
insinuated that the syndic Muhlcnfels 
had been concerned in the same pro- 
ceedings. At length tlie two travellers 
began to yawn, and to shew symptoms 
of sleepiness. This seemed to be 
catching. Moigenstern yawned longer 
and oftener than they did. He could 
scarcely keep Ids eyes open, lie nod- 
ded till he qfas fairly asleep. “ Come, 
llerr von Moigenstern,” said Jos6, 
shaking him lustily by the shoulder, 

“ arouse younelf, man, and take your 
share of the wine and die friendly 
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harmony. What, you wont?— Well, 
then, my brave soldier, let me shew 
you to your couch, where Heaven give 
you soft and invigorating slumbers 
till cock-crow— when, as you know, 
yre must be wending on our way 
towaids the array of bold blades that 
have raade the old bones of the Bernese 
soldieiy to nMe again in their car- 
casses.” With this he (lalf pulled the 
youth from his seat, and led nira, more 
asleep than awake, up a narrow stair- 
case, and then ushered him into a 
bed-room. Morgenstern appeared too 
tired and sleepy even to undress ; he 
staggered towards his couch, and 
though he lay upon it in an uncom- 
fortable posting, still he very soon sunk 
into a dull, deep sleep. 

Long liefore cock-crow the door of 
the small inn was thundered at with 
such force, that the tenement shook in 
every joist and board under the severe 
infliction. The disturbing party con- 
sisted of six stout Oberlanders, who 
hammered at the door as though their 
lives depended on the swiftness and 
hardness of their blows. ** Holloa 1 
holloa! there. Here, Jos#, or what- 
ever your name be,” shouted the as- 
sailants, open, open, we say ; or, 
by the blessed saints, down comes 
your door, house and all !” How 
now, robbers and ruffians 1” exclaimed 
the landlord, prasenting a couple of 
huge horse-pistols ; ** would you break 
into my dwelling for lawless purposes? 
Hence, I say, or 1 will send a brace of 
bullets through the head of the first 
man that touches again my door.*’ On 
an instant, six muskets were levelled at 
the head of the astonished Jos#, and 
the leader of the assailants addressed 
him in a firm voice. “ Herr landlord, 
we mean you no harm ; tlierefore, put 
down your pistols, if you be wise ; if 
you fire, expect a warm salute in re- 
turn. Honest Oberlanders are we, — 
peaceful farmers, — wishing violence to 
no man, till the sense of the tyranny of 
others, and our own degradation, forced 
us to take arms. We »^sk here Von 
Morgenstern. Our errand is pressing. 
His presence is necessary in our camp, 
which is nearly surrounded by a body 
of Fribourgers and Austrians ; so down 
at once, and let us see him of whom 
we are in search.” ** lie not here,” 
quickly answered Jos#. ** His impa- 
tience was great to join his comiades, 
and he set out even before midnight.” 

It caunot be so,” was the reply of 


Morgemtem : 

another of the party; ^ there’s Tschudi, 
the guide, whom we met on his road 
back to our camp; by him Morgen- 
stem seht word that here he should lie 
till day-break.” But 1 tell ;^ou that 
he is gone.” But we say he is here.” 

Away, away I” ** Down, down !” 
" Away, I say ; he is not here.” Tlie 
party awaited not for another word, 
out with tremendous kicks split down 
the door, and rushed into the house. 
All was in darkness ; but, by the dying 
embers of the fire, one of the party 
quickly lighted a torch which he had 
concealed about him, when, looking 
round the room, the Oberlanders espied 
the staircase, and simultaneously rushed 
up, till, on the lobby, they met with 
Josd. ‘‘ Shew us our friend ; where is 
his chamber? We must speak with 
him,” shouted they at once. “ There, 
then, gentlemen, is the room where he 
slept,*’ answered the obsequious Josd. 
They opened the door ; blood was in 
laige puddles on the floor; they ap- 
proached the bed, — Morgenstern lay 
there a mangled corpse I 

** Horrible, most horrible !” ex- 
claimed the Oberlanders in a breath. 
They saw Josd in the act of stealing 
down the stairs with the noiseless fboU 
steps of a cat. After him they went, 
and clutched him by the neck. Josd 
called oil every saint in the calendar to 
bear testimony to his innocence. He 
was dragged back, and confronted with 
the gory and gashed corpse. Who 
did this deed ?” asked the Oberlanders. 
** I know not, so help me Heaven,” 
answered the innkeeper. Thou art 
the murderer, and none but thou.” 
** Alas, alas I” said Josd, “ that ever so 
atrocious a deed should have been per- 
petrated in my dwelling 1 1 am inno- 
cent. Search the other rooms. Two 
disbanded soldiers of the French army 
are in my house ; they, doubtless, must 
be the murderers.” Four of the in- 
surgents searched the house, while the 
remaining two guarded Josd by the 
side of the maimed and distorted body. 
The back-door was found open ; deep 
foot-marks were visible on the beds 
of a kitchen garden, over which the 
soldiers seemed to have run, and 
then cloarir^ a dwarf wall, to have 
escaped . They came back to the room, 
and told Josd that he must go with 
them. They bound his hands behind 
him, and wrapped up the bloody re- 
mains of the youthful Morgenstern in 
blankets, which four of the Oberlanders 
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took upon iheir shoulders, while with 
ready muskets the two otiicrs led for- 
ward the innkeeper. Scarcely, how* 
ever, had they issued from the door, 
under the first rays of the morning sun, 
and turned their faces towards their 
own district, when the shrill notes of a 
trumpet from behind saluted their ears. 
Suddenly the tramp of horses was 
heard ; and, turning their heads, the 
Oberlanders .saw, rounding an abrupt 
angle of the road, a small body of 
horse, and the gleaming basnets of in- 
fa^Hry. Tlie ensigns of Berne were 
raised aloft. They were within sight 
of their enemies, and to fly was im- 
possible. Tlie cavalry was imme- 
diately upon them, and called on them 
to surrender: thev yielded to num- 
bers. In tlie midst of die horsemen 
was the syndic Muhlenfels. 

He inquired into the circumstances 
which had made Jose the prisoner of 
the Oberlanders. Jose shortly detailed 

them, lie called on the formers for 
the grounds of their suspicions against 
the Snaniard. They could not adduce 
proofs of his guilt. He dismounted, 
and, with three or four of the cavaliy- 
oflicers, entered the house, examined 
the rooms, particularly the blood- 
stained one where the student had 
slept ; then descended into the garden, 
followed the track of the footsteps; 
and, after all, called for Jos^, and 
applied his foot to the marks by the 
wall. Jose's was much smaller. He 
was pronounced not guilty, and set at 
liberty. According to martial law, a 
hole was then dug in the garden for 
die remains of poor Morgenstern ; and 

then, with a few words from a priest, 
who happened to be of the party, the 
body was consigned to the cold earth. 
Muhlenfels shed a tear to his memory 
as he was cast into die receptacle, and 
afterwards despatched messengers to 
inform liis daughter of the melancholy 
catastrophe, and offered a reward of 
two thousand florins to him who should 
discover the fugitive murderers. 

The young Boubenberg had scarcely 
completed his toilette, when it was 
announced to him that a lady demanded 
an audience. He desired her to be 
ushered in ; she followed, covered with 
a veil of deep mourning, which, on be- 
ing withdrawn, discovered the charms 
of Amelia. The youth started bamk 
in amazement. Iiush T' said Amelia ; 

“ hush I Boubenberg. Thanks to 


Heaven, that gives me strength for my 
purpose ; 1 have had a few momenta 
of womanish weakness and folly, but 
they are passed. Boubenberg, you 
have long been my suitor. Do you 
still love me as your asseverations 
would often have fain made me be- 
lieve that YOU did ?" As 1 hope for 
salvation, '' exclaimed Houbeiibeig, 
** man cannof love more truly or de- 
votedly than I do." 1 will put 
your devotion to the test, Boubenberg," 
s<>id the maiden, measuring out her 
words^with solemnity, while her laige 
eyes were fixed with a scrutinising 
glance on the young patrician. “ Hiere, 
sir, there is my hand, if you will accept 
so poor a bauble, on one condition." 

Name it," eagerly demanded Bou- 
benberg. “ My father," continued the 
maiden, with unabated tone, look, and 
manner , — “ my father has generously 
offered two thousand florins to him 
who shall discover the murderer of 
Moigenstem (she appeared to be cliok- 
ing as she uttered the name); but T 
—but I — will, if you will do your ut- 
most to the same end, give you my 
hand, and ever bless you^for the deed l’ 

A few hours after this interview 
Jos^ was once more in custody, and 
under examination before the magia- 
trates of Berne. The man declared 
his innocence, and challenged any 
present to produce proof of his cri- 
minality. On the night in question, 
he said, after he had led Morgenstern 
to his couch, he saw the two disbanded 
French soldiers to their room, and 
then lay down himself, unconscious 
of any act of atrociW being perpe- 
trated under his roof; once, indeed, 
he thought he heard footsteps, but the 
rats mame a great noise in his room, 
and he turned round and slept sound- 
ly, till he was aroused by the dis- 
cordant clamour of the Oberlanders. 
That he disbelieved the reasons they 
gave for instantly seeing Morgenstern, 
and thought they only wanted to be 
admitted into his house for the purpose 
of plunder. This was his inducement 
for persisting in his account of the 
student's departure. That the foot- 
marks in the garden were neither his 
nor his servant's ; that the two soldiers 
had cscajiGd, and that they, and only 
tli^, were life murderers. 

The man’s ingenuous manner and 
plain statement convinced every indi- 
vidual but one of his innocence. This 
was no other than Amelia, who, ac- 
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eompamed by Roubenberg, had daily 
been present at tlie proceedings. She 
whispered her doubts to her loser; and 
it was arranged that the final examina- 
tion, two days ahcr, should be a prn 
sate one, at the house of the expertest 
oftlie Ikmesc lawyers, Boubenberg^s 
vncle. 

Bight persons were fluent, and of 
the number was Amelia!' She who in 
times past had been conspicuous for 
the gentle demeanour of the dove, had 
assumed the imperturbable aspect and 
rigid bearing of a Grecian statue. She 
leaned against the lofty side of a sort 
of couch, or dwarf bed, which stoo«J on 
one side of the room. Bouhenberg 
supported her. Jose was placed before 
the sofa, about a foot in advance, op- 
posite to a mirror ; and to his right sat 
the ilerr von Kichtal, the magistrate, 
with his clerk and officers of justice. 
3os6 bad not that day the self-posses- 
sion which had characterised him on 
his previous examinations: he evi- 
dently laboured under a nervous agita- 
tion. Shadows passed over his varying 
ffice, the muscles of which were in 
constant motion; and be was conti- 
nually shifting his posture. The exami- 
nation which he underwent was severe, 
and might even be termed harsh. He 
could scarcely withstand the piercing 
looks of the judge ; and when, to save 
himself from the scrutinising glance of 
his penetrating eyes, he turned away, 
he beheld his own blanched fiice in 
the mirror, and the reflection of the 
figures of Amelia and Boubenberg 
standing by the couch, and watching 
him with intense anxiety. The exami- 
nation was being continued, when he 
heard a rustling of silk behind him. 
He did not turn round his head, but 
looking askance into the mirror, he 
saw Amelia slowly raise the coverlid 
from the sofa, and, O horror of hor- 
lors 1 beneath it lay revealed the fright- 
fully mangled corpse of Morgenstem, 
"Great save me! save me!” 

screamed the innkeew, as he buried 
his face in his banJi, and sank on 
bended knees before tlie discoloured 
aspect of the foully murdered student. 
Jos^, without much difficulty, confessed 
himself the perpetrator of the deed. 

When they looked foe Amelia, tliere 
she stood with stiffened limbs, full 
goring eyes, and colourless chMks, 
like a ^ure of marble, with fece 
torned to the mirror, and hand still 
upraised, bolding the silken coveilsd, 
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as if to give bis mniderei a fairer 
chance of seeing once more the man- 
ned body. Stie had IxKn struck by 
catalepsy ; and lingering for eight-and- 
fortv hours, she dM wifo a gentle sigh. 

<!m the evening of the day when Josd 
stood confessed as the murderer of 
Aloigenstern, he had recovered himself 
sufficiently to request an interview with 
the afflicted Boubenberg. The youth 
saw him, and Josd said that there was, 
besides the two French soldiers, yet 
another accomplice, and his name he 
would divulge under the promise 0 a 
fianlon. Unless on this condition, no 
power on eartli should extort the name 
from him If, however, the state 
awarded to him his life, he would not 
only reveal the fourth party, but give 
such information about like spot where 
the soldiers were concealed, that tlicy 
could easily be taken. Boubenberg 
communicated this proposal to tlie 
magistrates,* and the life of Jos£ was 
promised to be spared, on the condi- 
tion of his making a full confession, 
and giving such information as should 
be sufficient to effect the capture of the 
three criminals. JosfS complied with 
the terms. The officers of justice were 
despatched after the soldiers. The third 
was no other than the syndic Muhlen- 
fels! 

Josh's confession ran to this effect : 
The syndic's popularity, power, and 
fortune, dependea on the subjugation 
of the insurgents : Morgeiistern was the 
life and soul of the insurrection. He 
had been enticed by Amelia’s letter 
into Berne; and then, after thrusting 
upon him a puise containing a large 
sum of money, the syndic suffered him 
to depart just late enough for the stu- 
dent to be belated at the comnience- 
ment of his journey. Jose, who was 
well, and on other occasions bitimately 
known to liis employer, was told that 
if he wished for reward for his service, 
he must imunler his man, and take 
from him tlie purse he had concealed 
about bis person. Jose intended to 
effect this object, even though the 
student had not slept at bis house. 
They, on their arrival at the Stag, 
were joined by two disbanded soldiers^ 
known .or a few weeks past to the 
landlord, with whom he had been 
cftneeined in sundry petty robberies. 
Their visit that night was uneoncerted; 
but when once Itoe, to make sure of 
bis vicdni, he informed tliem of bis 
mteatioiH and they at once consemed 
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to take part in the crime. The students 
wine was well spiced and clrngged;— • 
nevertheless he defended himself he- 
roically in his bed-room ere the slaugh- 
ter was completed. The murderers 
shared the money amongst them ; and 
the soldiers effected their escape when 
the Oherlanders attacked tlie door. 

The Oberlanders had been routed, 
and their force irrepmbly broken. Muh- 
lenfels was reiuming with the victo- 


riont troops, when he was arrested by 
theoffieera of justice. The mob would 
have torn him to pieces on his entrance 
mio Berne, had he not been strongly 
escorted. Before his trial came on, 
however, he had swallowed poison. 

His estates were coniiscated to the 
canton. And Boubeuberg bad the laal 
obsequies of ehe student eonduded 
wiUi becoming solemnity and respect. 


IRISH PROTESTANTS’ EVENING HYMN FDR 1833. 

• BY SHAJIA. 

IIeaii us, gracious Gud, this night — 

Hear thy servants’ prayer; 

Send thy holy angels down, 

To have us in uieir care. 

Guard us, l^^rd, from every harm — 

I'roni the lire, and from the sword : 

Have us in thy holy keeping, 

Mighty, mighty Lord ! 

We would lay down our heads to rest 
In trembling and in fear. 

But that thy faithful servants know 
Tliat thou art ever near. 

To thee, to thee, O God I we turn, 

And cry with one accord. 

Have us in thy holy keeping, 

Mighty, mighty Loid 1 

Few are thy servants in this land, 

And many are tlieir foes, 

Who fear not tliy almighty power, 

And all thy ways oppose : 

Men who delight to shed die blood 
Of those wlio love thy word — 

Out thou wilt have them iu thy keeping, 

Mighty, might) Lore) ! 

And as we have in many ways. 

Offended thee this day, 

Foigive tby contrite servants, Lord, 

For thy Son’s sake, we pray : 

Yes I for our blessed Saviour s sake. 

Who has for us implored, 

Have us in thy holy keeping, 

Mighty, mighty Lord 1 

Not for ourselvea alone, O Lord^ 

Breathe we di'is humble prayer; 

OuB brethffeB aill disougbout dus laud 
Lio pressed m sore despair. * 

Extena thy saving help to them. 

To diem thine aid afford ; 

Have them in tby holy keeping, 

Mig^iy> mighty.IieM ! 
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NATIONAL ECONOMY. 

No. IV. 

SURPLUS LABOUR : AND THE REMEDIES PROPOSED : 


I. POOR-LAWS 

It is not denied, either by ourselves 
or by those against whom wc are con- 
tending, that the existing state of the 
country and of the people presents to 
view a long catalogue of evils, which it 
is the obvious duty of the legislature 
to take into its immediate and most 
careful consideration. But we differ 
in toto both as to the real caraei of 
those evils, and also as to the appropri- 
ate means for their rtmovaL 

The grand fundamental principle 
with the political economists*’ is, 
that the people are too numerous, and 
that it is an inherent vice or misfortune 
of the species to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence. Their plans, 
therefore, for the amelioration of tlie 
condition of the poor, always begin 
with some scheme for keeping down 
the numbers of the people ; ror pre- 
venting their increase ; for limiting the 
growth of the population. The favou- 
rite notion witli uiem is, that the poor- 
laws act as a premium on popular 
tiou ;*’ and that, consequently, the first 
and most imperative duW upon the 
legislature is to provide for their re- 
peal. To tlie consideration of this 
great preliminary question wc have 
devoted the first three pa^iers of the 
present series, and we trust that we 
tiave there shewn the utter ground- 
lessness and irrationality of tlie whole 
Scheme. Our patli now lies onwards. 
If we have at all succeeded in shew- 
ing that the plans of these gentry are 
empirical and dangerous, the way is 
clear for us to proceed in the develop- 
ment of principles and plans of a more 
philosopnical and practical nature. 

A surplus population, proceeding from 
natural and necessary causes, we utterly 
deny: we deny its e;|istence in the 
present case; we question its pos- 
sibility in any other. But a surplus of 
labour in the market is a fact which 
it would be useless and absurd to 
dispute. The most important point 
to be considered is, how that surplus 
was produced. It will not do, merely 
because we find an excess of labourers 
at the present moment, to charge tliat 
excess upon God and nature, and to 
treat it as an evil against which legis- 


FOR IRELAND. 

lators ought to provide. The natural 
cupidity and selfiriiness of man, in- 
deed, if left unchecked by the power 
of the law, will soon produce this very 
surplus: and in this way it may be 
called a natural evil. But then it is 
obvious that it is the selfishness and 
cupidity of man, and not the laws of 
human increase, against which you have 
to provide. If this is not done, if no 
protection is given to industry, an appa- 
rent glut of hands will &oon be brought 
about by the power of capital. This 
may be effected in a variety of ways. 
You may import workmen from other 
countries, because you can get them 
cheaper^ This naturally tends to take 
employment out of the hands of the 
resident population, and to cause an 
apparent surplus of labourers. Or you 
may press infants into your service, as 
requiring smaller wages; and, by making 
children do the work of men, you may 
throw the parents out of employment, 
and thus also produce an excess in the 
market of labour. Or you may encou- 
rage a competition with the labourers of 
other and clieaper countries, and by that 
competition you may drive wages down 
so low as to oblige the workman to 
strive to do two days’ work in one day, 
or the work of two men with a single 
pair of hands. In this way, also, you 
may throw multitudes of hands upon 
the market, and produce the surplus of 
which you complain. By either of these 
schemes, or by all of them, or by others 
that might be named, it is quite easy to 
render a population apparently too large, 
and to overstock the market of labour. 
And yet it is quite clear that neither 
God nor nature are responsible for the 
excess, but that that excess is plainly 
attributable to the schemes and ope- 
rations of men, and to them alone. 

Admitting, then, the fact of a surplus 
of labourers in the market at the pre- 
sent moment, but denying altogether 
that tliat surplus has been produced by 
merely natural causes, or is chargeable 
upon the principle of human in- 
crease,” it becomes our duty to point 
out some of the leading causes which 
have produced this state of things; 
and thus at the same time to indicate 
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the appropriate remedies for the 
evil. 

■ We have already briefly adverted to 
two or three of these causes, neither the 
existence nor the operation of which 
can for a moment be doubted. They 
are : 

1. The forcible attraction into this 
country of lar^re bodies of half-starved 
labourers from Irelai'id, who not only 
throw out of occupation an equal 
number of I'mglish labourers, but also 
reduce, by their competition, the wages 
of those who are still able to retain 
employment. We call this ^ Jlircible 
attraction ^ — because so long as an un- 
equal law exists, a law which adminis- 
ters relief to the indigent in one country, 
and denies it in the other, — so long 
‘must that part of the coiiiiminily which 
feels the pressure of indigence, or fi‘ar8 
Its a])proa(;h, flock out of that district 
wliicli denies iclief, into that which 
aflordb It. 

2. The change which the cupidity 
of inaniifactuiers is continually striving 
to effect, by Mihstitutmg the labour 
of children for the labour of men. 
N^ew machinery is now constantly 
being invented, with the especial 
view of employing children at three 
or four shillings a -week, iij.<itcad of 
men at eighteen or twenty shillings. 
Thus, throughout the manufacturing 
districts, the most friglitful change is 
going on ; — men and women, able and 
willing to work, being discharged, and 
their children, even at six or seven 
years u( age, being constrained to give 
lip the employments and the sports of 
youth, to labour in a factory for four- 
teen or fifteen hours a day, in order to 
support llieir own parents! We say 
constrained, for if tlie discharged work- 
man goes to the parish overseers for 
relief, he is instantly asked, Have you 
any children ? If you have, you mus»t 
send them to the factories ; — we shall 
give you no relief here ! 

3. The effect of bringing into the 
English market the goods manu- 
factured at Lyons and other seals of 
continental manufactures. Tlie poor 
creatures employed in those places are 
now working, as is well known, at six- 
pence or seven-pence a day. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, those goods cannot be 
rivalled, at equal prices, in our own 
markets, if our English weavers arc to 
be paid three or four shillings a-day. 
The master manufacturers seeing this, 
immediately reduce the wages of their 
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workmen. ‘The workmen being raid 
by the piece, struggle to makeup tneir 
loss by doing more work. The poor 
man who knows not how to keep his 
wife and children in any comfort on 
less than his accustomed eaniings, 
will, if prices be reduced one-third, in- 
stantly increase his day’s labour ac- 
cordingly, and^w'ill produce one-third 
more work iIik j before. Here, then, 
we find two men doing the work of 
tliree; and very .soon the natural effect 
is felt in a glut of the commodity ; a 
laige piimber of the haiuls are tlirowii 
out of work, and a fresh outcry is raised 
about surplus populatiim. 

The first of these three points will 
fully occupy our attciiliuii on the pre- 
stmt occasion. The question of the es- 
tablishment of Poor-laws 1 N Irfi.anu, 
though It be one on which men have 
now very generally made up their minds, 
is yet not one which can be dismissed 
in a few sentences. 

Wc are now approaching it as it 
licars upon the empire at large, but, 
I. More esftecialljf as it affects the main 
division of the kingdom, rln^latid. 

The idea of applying a different rule, 
in so vital and universal a question as 
tins, to the diflereiit divisions of the 
.same kingdom, would cortainly strike 
a stranger with perfect astonish rnent. 
Absurdity cannot be greater. Only sup- 
pose fur a moment that such a scheme 
was attempted as this, — Tliat there 
should be poor-laws in Berkshire, but 
none in Essex; that any one willing 
to labour and yet suffering want, in 
llerkshirc, .should be entitled to the 
protection and aid of the parochial au- 
thorities, — but that in Essex, a man in 
the same necessity might starve and 
di3 without the least relief from the law 
or the legal authorities. Supposing, 
we say, that any thing so monstrous as 
this could be attempted, — who does not 
at once see lliat half the misery and want 
of Essex would naturally stream into 
Berkshire, and that measures must very 
soon be taken to assimilate the two, 
either by abolishing the poor-law in the 
one, or by establishing it in the other. 

Now, Ireland is, to all practical pur- 
poses, nearer to Lancashire than Essex 
18 to Berkshiie. An Irishman walks on 
board a steam-boat in the evening, rolls 
himself in hf!s big coat, sleeps through 
the night upon deck, and in the mofn* 
ing lands in Liverpool. Here he is at 
once a new man. At home, if work 
was not to be had, and the potatoes 

II 
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were 'all gone, lie rniglit eat sea-weed 
if he could, and if he could not, he 
might die. Here, the law allows no 
one to be starved. If he wants food, 
there is always, somewhere within a 
couple of XIII lusj an oflicer called a 
parish overseer, whoso duty it is to 
provide him with it. It is true, the 
overseer will pixibahly scold hiin, and 
send him away with a shilling; but a 
shilling IS something to a man who, as 
an Irisli member declared in the house 
of coiiimon.s, is obliged to subsist, at 
home, on two pence half-penny ti^ day. 

lint he IS willing to labour, and his 
object is to find labour to do. And 
this to a man who is ready to under- 
take alTno.st any rlescription of work, 
who will accept of almost any wages, 
and who will walk over the whole king- 
dom m search of it, can never long be 
wanting. In fact, the Irishmen who 
visit this country in search of work do 
generally obtain it. The misciiief is, 
that they cannot ohtain it without at 
the same time depriving the Knglish 
labouier of a part of that employment 
which is natui-ally Ins own, and for 
want of which he speedily sinks into 
paupeiiMTi. 

And this mischief is twofold. It 
consists, fii.st, of the simple and posi- 
tive evil, of so much wages intercepted 
on Its way to the pocket of the English 
labourer; and secondly, of the preju- 
dicial effect produced upon the general 
market of labour, and upnn the rate of 
wages, by this uncalleu-R>r and mis- 
chievous competition. 

Of the fii-st It must be difficult to 
form an estimate approaching the truth, 
without being suspected of over-state- 
ment. And yet the number of labourers 
who pour into this country from Ireland 
during the summer season, by the 
various ports of Bristol, Holyhead, 
Liverpool, and those more northerly, 
may safely be calculated, without risk 
of exaggeration, at 50,000. An average 
of 10/. each, as their earnings, must cer- 
tainly be acknowledged to be a low one. 
This would give a U'4l of 500,000/. 
annually taken from the English la- 
bourer and given to the Irish. 

But this is one class only of these 
emigrants. Tliere is another and a 
more considerable body, who do not 
annually pa.ss to and fso, but who 
have taken up their permanent abodes 
among us ; and these, by their strength, 
their readiness for heavy labour, and 
the low wages they are willing to take, 


have already monopolised among them- 
selves several entire branches of em- 
ployment. If we are not misinformed, 
all the bricklayers' labourers in our 
great towns are. Irish ; all our exca- 
vators of canals and docks, and several 
similar descriptions of em|)ioyincnt. 
And not only do they undertake the 
whole of these kinds of work them- 
selves, but they drive away any En- 
glishmen who may endeavour to share 
it with them, and thus coiilirin and 
btrengtheu their own possession. 

If among our principal towns there 
are 25,000 such labourers — and this is 
certainly far witliiii the mark — we can- 
not estimate their combined earnings 
at less than i,ou0,000/. a-ycar. 

One miUioH and n half then, at 
least, do we annually pay to these 
foreign auxiliaries, and the actual truth 
IS probably nearer twice the amount, — 
the whole of which, it is plain, must 
and would he distiibuted among onr 
own poor, supposing that lieliiiid vveie, 
us some have wished it to he, sub- 
merged aiiuiJst the waves which sin- 
rouiid it. A fourth, at the least, of our 
poor-rato.s would, by this change, be 
entirely annihilated. 

But this [iresents but a very confined 
view of the evil ; for, (secondly, we must 
consider the immen.su effect piiuluccd 
on the price of labour generally, by 
the immigration of such a swarm of 
foreign labourers, able to undertake any 
employment, and driven by their ne- 
cessities to accept of the lowest wages. 

The economists themselves profess 
to have in view, in all their plans, the 
relieving the market of labour from the 
mass of surplus hands which at pre- 
sent presses oii it. Whether they ?e- 
commend emigration, or whether they 
propose to discourage marriage, their 
object is the same, namely, that the 
labourers remaining, being only as 
many aa are absolutely required, may 
be able to demand and obtain a just 
remuneration for tbeir services. 

And this being their view of the 
matter, it is somewhat strange that 
they appear so unconscious, or so care- 
less, touching the effect produced on 
the market of labour by the perpetual 
immigration of the Irish poor. It in- 
evitably and most powerfully depresses 
it, by causing a constant overflow — a 
never-ceasing excess. 

Doubdess, the most safe and satis- 
factory state of the xharket of labour 
must be that of a constant equilibrium 
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—a steady and equable balance of de- 
mand and supply. A departure from 
this, on either side, blinds with it un- 
questionable evils. If there be an 
excess of hands, the selfish among the 
masters can immediately beat down 
the rate of wages ; while, if iherg be a 
scarcity of hands, the sellish among 
the men can, with equal ease, extort 
more than they ought to receive. And 
a very small excess or deficiency will 
do this. Suppose that the fair and 
just rate of wages in a certain district 
IS M:;. .a-week, and that sixty labourers 
are regularly earning this; six fresh 
hands, straying about in search of work, 
come into that parish : they can only 
hope to obtain it by offering lower 
terms tlinn the regular labourers of the 
place. They go about, tendering their 
services at 12*. per week. They soon 
find out some needy or selfish man; 
who IS glad to catch at the opportunity 
of saving lllln^elf 12<. a-wcek; they 
are engaged, and they displace six 
others. TIu'se six arc now to seek for 
work in their turn ; and they accord- 
ingly bogiij a similar course. Soon 
the next neighbour to the fanner who 
had fuAt adopted the lower rate of 
wages, eager to oblaiii the same ad- 
^antaces, puts it to tliesc unemployed 
and disiiessed men, whether they will 
work as low as the others. Rather 
than suffer want they accept the offer, 
and then six more are displaced ; and 
imincdiatc’ly the rest of the raasier.s, 
unwilling to be ])>i>mg more than their 
neighbours, icsohe that wages must 
be reduced to 1*2*. 

JVIeariwhile it is easy to sec, that if 
a deficiency of six hands, instead of a 
surplus, were to take place, it w'ould 
be just as much in the power of the 
men, one party after the other, to ob- 
tain an increase of their wages to 16*. 
or 18*. Obviously, then, it is most 
desirable that, if possible, a just equi- 
librium should be preserved between 
the demand and the supply of labour. 

Now this just equilibrium is abso- 
lutely destroyed by the present system, 
which sends every year swarms of fo- 
reign labourers to traverse the whole 
country, from cast to west, from north 
to south ; their visitations having the 
inevitable effect, wherever they go, of 
forcibly depressing the market-price of 
labour. And yet, while all this is 
going on, we find, in every agricultural 
district, complaints of the multitude of 
imemplo}cd poor; and all sorts of 


8cheme.s are liatching daily for keeping 
down, or for shipping off, our increas- 
ing surplus population.’’ 

But It may be asked, What is the 
legislatuic to do? Would you have 
us prevent the Irish from coming here? 
Would you imprison them in their own 
island, or erect .i wall of brass to keep 
them out of GUI'S? We answer, that 
we propose noi7 ing so outrageous ; but 
that no proposition can be clearer or 
more indubitable, than that the un- 
equal laws now existing, act us a pow- 
erful ipagnet;~'Cunsiraining the Irish 
labourer, hy the most urgent of all 
arguments — neccs^itV, to wander from 
his own country; and constraining 
him, also, to seek for ^hut which he 
needs, in this. 

What is the stale of the case with 
regard to a great propuition of our 
aiitiual visitors from Ireland? They 
are mostly little cotters, who have been 
induced to take cahiiis and [lotato- 
giiidcns, at an exorbitant rent, from 
some middliMnan, who makes a dis- 
honest uicoiiie l)V getting land from an 
absentee prapiietor at 3/. an acie, and 
reletting ii at G/. Roth of these per- 
sons,— the owner iind the upper tenant, 
— aio in rrelaiid free from all that re- 
sponsibility whieh would attach to them 
in Knglanil, on account of the misery 
they create. In England, if a man 
fills his estate witli paupers, he ruins 
himself by augmenting the poor-rates. 
Ill Jieland, if a man stocks his land 
with the same description of tenants, 
he absolutely benefits himself by the 
comjietition he creates for eveiy uii- 
engaged half-acre of land. 

However, the poor colter having, 
with Irish recklessness, taken his little 
dwelling and potato-garden, finds that 
by a certain day iii the year he will 
have eight, ten, or twelve pounds to 
pay fur its rent. Possibility of raising 
such a sum in his own neighbouriiood 
there is none ; since, if work is to he 
had at all, it is at wages that do little 
more than keep body and soul toge- 
ther. \\ hat, then, is to be done t fie 
Uirows himself upon England,— wealthy 
England, — knowing that, at least, he 
cannot starve there; and knowing, too, 
that at certain reasons work abounds, 
and wages are treble any that he could 
expect on hi) own side the channel. 

Arrived here, his chance obviously 
depends upon his offering his services 
on lower terms than the native labourer. 
This he generally does, and the wages 
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he thus gains he takes good care to 
keep. Living ordinarily upon about 
trro Mlings per week, he contrives to 
scrape together, by the close of au- 
tumn, the necessary sum, and with it 
he recrosscs the channel, pays his rent, 
and nestles himself down for the win- 
ter, with his wife and children, relying 
for the rest of the year upon his turf 
and his potato-garden. V 
And what becomes of the sovereigns 
he has carried with him ? Paid over 
to his landlord, part of them speedily 
rccross the channel, remitted ^to the 
absentee land-owner, who resides in 
Piccadilly, and who, while he gets his 
Irish rents well and punctually paid, 
Is obliged to remit liis English tenunts 
as much as fifteen or twenty per cent, 
on the score oiincrca&wg poor-t dies ; 
— those poor-rates being so increased 
by the immigration of his own Irish 
cotters, and the cotisec|iient want of 
employment for his English poor ! 

Will any one say that this is a na- 
tural state of things ? Will any one 
deny that it is a most artificial, unna- 
tural, and absuLxl predicament for both, 
and fur all classes 1 Are we then call- 
ing for any new shackles or constraints 
on trade or agricultuic, when we call 
for the establishment of poor-laws in 
Ireland? Are we not rather calling 
for that without which nothing can be 
free, natural, or unconstrained t 

Does the Irish labourer, of the class 
we have above described, take this long 
and toilsome journey, year by year,— a 
journey, too, not in search of pleasure 
and enjoyment, but in quest oi iiard la- 
bour with hard living, — does be under- 
take tins journey of his own free choice, 
or in gratification ofa roving disposition ? 
Not so he is attached to his own cot, 
his own wife, his own children, or he 
would not live here upon bread and 
potatoes, and hoard up gold to pay for 
/Arir dwelling and their potato-garden. 
Would not that attachment, then, keep 
him with them, if work or subsistence 
could be Lad in their neighbourhood ? 
Give him only tliat which the English 
labourer has, — a right to Subsistence 
out of the land ; make it incumbent on 
the overseer to find him work, or to 
find him subsistence without it, and 
vou will never see him wandering five 
hundred miles from hornet for that la- 
bour which his own country ought to 
furnish. Of all the thousands who 
annually visit this island from the sis- 
ter-country, there are not as many hun- 


dreds who would uke tliat long and 
toilsome jouiney if it was in their 
power to avoid it. 

But 1 must not forget another ob- 
jection which h have heard started ; 
namely, that England could not do 
without the aid she thus receives; — that 
there*is work to be done every return- 
ing season, which her own labourers 
are insufficient to master; — and that, if 
additional hands were not thus poured 
in from Ireland, the crops would rot 
on tlie ground for want of hands to 
get thorn in. 

This objection is frequently heard, 
let it be observed, from the very same 
persons who arc at other times telling 
IKS of the excessive superabundance of 
our population, and of the necessity of 
encouraging emigratioti * So that we 
have at once a surplus and a deficient 
population — a people who arc both 
too few and too mtiny! 

But the key to this strange incon- 
sistency is to be found where all such 
inconsistencies have their origin, — in 
the selfishness and cupidity of man. 
The object of good legislation is to 
interwea\c society together, so that 
man cannot injure his neighbour with- 
out at the same time injuring himself. 
The aim of the selfish and the unfeel- 
ing, oil the other hand, is to isolate 
themselves, so that they may feel inde- 
pendent of their fellow-men, hut espe- 
cially of their inferiors ; and may be at 
liberty to oppress them, witliout fear of 
retribution. 

This selfish principle has been at 
work of late among our agriculturists. 
Many of them like these stray visitors, 
— tliese helps at busy times, — because 
this aid makes them feel independent 
of their own poorer neighbours. But 
in former times the case was different. 
A farmer then calculated upon the 
hands he should require when his 
wQik was brisk; and if he did not 
keep tlie whole number at all times in 
pay, he took care to have a good pro- 
portion of them. Had he neglected 
this, his hay or his corn would have 
nin some risk of being left ungalhered. 
Anu, then, having thus a good esta- 
blishment of hands, he was able and 
willing, at leisure times, to employ 
them upon those little needful affairs 
which arc always required to keep a 
farm from getting into disorder and 
decay. 

All this, however, is changed. The 
farmer, a.ssured of finding any number 
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of Irish labourers that he may need 
when harvest-time comes round, feels 
no necessity to attach any of his poorer 
neif^hboui'S to his interests. Pi ices are 
low, and retrenchment is needed ; and 
as labour is a heavy item in tlie year s 
outlay, he determines to reduce his 
expenditure in this way. He there- 
fore will only employ just so many 
hands as may suffice to plough up 
bis fields, and ftet the s.^ed into tlie 
ground; and when that is done, he 
sends most even of these to the over- 
seer for their maintenance Meanwhile 
weeds may grow, and fences may go 
to ruin, and the land may look more 
like a wilderness than a farm ; and yet 
there are swarms of able-bodied men 
on the overseer’s list, and we are hourly 
dinned with the senseless outcry of a 
** surplus population.” For this slate 
of things, too, we may tliank the an- 
nual Irish swarm, which renders the 
farmer “indepemlent” of Ins poor 
neighbours ; and thus is the latent 
cause of all this mismanagement and 
disorder. 

But we have dwelt long enough on 
one point of this question, namely, the 
reasons detived from our oivn circum- 
stances, — the reasons derived from the 
interests of England , — which plead for 
the establishment of poor-laws in Ire- 
land. We must now proceed to say a 
few words on — 

II. The rcastom derived from the 
sUite and circumstances oj Ireland^ 
which ur^e v% to the same couciusion 

Tlicse reasons, however, are so nu- 
merous, and have been so frequently 
given to the public in various forms of 
late, that we can only hope to gain 
attention by being brief, and by en- 
deavouring to avoid those topics which 
have become most familiar. 

But the most promment point in the 
argument, — a point which cannot be 
passed over, — is that of the present 
distracted state of Inland. 

All kinds of nostrums ha\e been 
tried, in her case, during the last thirty 
years, and yet her only progress is 
from bad to woise. Jgitattonf we 
shall be told, is the main cause of her 
present miserable condition. Jloubt- 
less this IS true; but how comes it 
that this trade of agitation can be car- 
ried on so much more extensively 
and successfully in Ireland than in 
England ? Just because the people of 
that country are in an unhealthy con- 
dition; — because the very basis and 


foundation of a wholesome state of so- 
ciety remains still unlaid. The first 
rights of the pco])le, the natural title 
which every man has to subsistence 
out of the soil he helps to cultivate, 
is not recognised ; and till this is done, 
nothing can ever go on w'ell, — since 
safety to life os property neither can or 
ought to exist.* 

Look, for instance, at the frequent 
murders wliich occur, merely upon 
thi* ground that the murdered man has 
taken farm iireviously occupied by 
him who slays him. And why is death 
thus held to be a fitting punishment for 
this offence ? Obviously because the 
man so ejected sees nutiiing before 
himself and liis family, as a ismse- 

? |uence of his ejection, hut starvation, 
t IS w'ith him a desperate choice: — 
“ I iiiiisl have a farm, or f mtnst 
perish lie says to the intruder — 

“ Voii tiikc niy life 

When you do take the ineims by which 
I live 

and in this feeling he thinks dc:itli 
itself a just iniliction, and at the same 
tunc a necessary warning to all such 
interlopers. 

And when wo remember tliat the 
new comer has probably ejected his 
predecessor by the offer of a most 
unjust and exorbitant rent, being urged 
to that offer by his despair, — it lieing 
with him, as with the other, a choice 
of a farm or starvation,— wo shall not 
excuse or palliate the ciiino, but we 
shall see a little of tlic horrors of the 
system under which siicli things are, 
and ever must be, of frequent occur- 
rence. 

The civilisation, then, of Ireland, 
must begin by an act of justice. Tho 
dominion of law can never be C'«ta- 
blislied, with the least hope of peima- 
nent endurance, except it be based in 
an acknowledgment of this universal 
right. That system of legislation 
which attempts to secuie high reiiUils 
to the few, without first securing the 
means of sul)sistence to tlie many, 
neither claims respect, nor can ever 
receive it. But once proclaim to the 
great mass of the people, that hence- 
forth in Irelayd, as in England, it is 
to be made a fundamental law that no 
one is to be starved, and you instantly 
gain their attention, — you secure, also, 
their respect; and if. you effectually 
carry this principle into practice, you 
will soon find that obedience paid to 
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the laws in general, which, witliout 
some such act of justice, can never be 
hope<l lor. 

Ihit, to firocced, the u'holc history 
ami cipnieticc of other countries 
goes to establish this fact, that the 
civjJi7iition of a people, the safety of 
tlie hie and piopeity of the rich, and 
the roinfort of the poer, must ever 
depend upon this fundanieiital point. 
\\ inch are the countiics at this present 
nionient enjoymu; the greatest share of 
tlie^c benefits ? There can be np hesi- 
tation. Kiigland, the United States of 
America, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Protestant (ieiimniy. Now in all these 
the principle /jf a poor-law is recog- 
nised, ami it IS also carried out into 
cflective practice. Hut in Spam, and 
Portugal, and Italy, no such principle 
is known ; and the niisciy and lieggary 
of the people, and the iii'iccnrity of life 
and property in those couiitiics, are 
just 111 agieement with the universal 
rule of which we have been speaking. 

We ought, peiliaps, also, to slate 
broadly the inuin argument of ail; — > 
the u'tmts and Miseries oj the Irinh ptMr. 
We fear, however, to weary our readers 
with this endless and alicady well-used 
topic. Not, thcicforc, to go into all the 
details of lii*th (listless, tiio cxliihition 
of which would be deeply iiainful, we 
will speak only, before we leave this 
puit of the question, of one fact, the 
lucre mention of which ought, with any 
man of coininon hiimain y, at once to 
decide the (pieMioii. That fact' is, the 
vast saonlice of human life, which, 
under the present system, is regulaily 
going on 111 Ireland. 

When we .speak of starvation as a 
thing occurring in IreUtbd, pco|>lc aie 
apt to suppose that wc allude only to 
some two or three isolated and extreme 
cases, ftiid that, in fact, tlu're cannot 
really exist such a state of things as 
starvation in the gross, or the silent 
death, from want, of multitudes. And 
yet the latter is the Uuth, hoi rid as it 
may appear, and the former supposi- 
tion is only a pleasant delusion of the 
imagination. 

On this point, we can only arrive 
at a correct knowledge of the truth by 
consulting the mam authority on all 
these topics, Mr. Sadler. In his second 
speech on the question of Iri'ih poor- 
laws, made August 20 , 1 K 31 , he thus 
revealed the appalling truth — 

** Hut, sir, tho house may think I am 
dealing with tliis important sub|ert by 


figures of speech ; I will therefore turn 
to anotlier description of figure.s, nsmiely, 
figun>8 of arithnielic, anil from thorn I 
will demonstrate, beyond the possibility 
of doubt or contradiction, the accuracy 
of the dark picture 1 have drawn of tho 
miserable condition of tho poor of Ire- 
land iiermaiieiitly considered : farts, I 
tliink, which through the understanding 
will niiike a deeper impies.sion upon the 
heart than the most pathetic a])peal to 
the imagination, by whomsoever made, 
could ]ioi».sihly prodiire. 1 himll not 
then fatigiio the attention of the house 
by pursuing a rour^ie w hie h 1 might w ell 
take, Hiul W'ltii iiuich on'ert, namely, 
verifying My general deseiiptioii by ap- 
pealing to tin iic'inimoiis iloelnrafions of 
the most eminent jiuMnc.d wrileis oftliat 
eounti y ; or hy qiiotino •|ii> most intelli- 
gc*nt witnesses which have a])petired be- 
fore the various coinmittiH'S of both 
houses appointed to examine and ropoit 
on tho distre<^sed coiiilitioii oi liehind; 
nr by referring to those niiineiniiH and 
able medical reports, which have traced 
to that (onditiuii those ])eeiihar and tiital 
diseases from which it is never i\ holly 
free ; but 1 shall ])roreed to sheiv, by 
the incontrovertible evidence of statistical 
facts, the teirihle (oiise(|iienc(‘s of tho 
unrelieved distiess of lieluiul. 

** For this pm pose 1 shall take tho 
census of h eland, and compare the rate 
of iiioitalitv uhieh it exhihirs, with that 
ot KngliUid and Wale-*. In the luttej, I 
find that in the tola) iiniuher of llie in- 
hiihirants, whose ages weie a<*i'ertained 
111 the census ot lli'JI, then* wi-ie. under 
(he age ot ioity v>nis, 8,()(i(),(i() 1- per- 
son .s ; of the age of ffuty and upwauls, 
2,d(3li,du7. in irelaml the niiiiiher under 
foity were — wh.it, then, was 

the number winch ought to have been 
found above that age, had tho cundstion 
of the people corresponded with that of 
England ? — 1,71-1,014. Hut, sir, there 
were only renminiiig in exist- 

eiico ; iieaily one-half that amount, 
therefore, h.i\ e been swept aw ay by tlie 
cause to w huh 1 have been referring, iin. 
relieved distress ; or. to use the emphatic 
phraseology of lri.sh politnal i‘conomiMts, 
cleared ' Nor, sir, does this conipaiisou 
fully exhibit the existing difieience. 
Much of tho populniiun ot Kiigland is 
concent I ntod into towriis,w here, from ot her 
causes than distress, an undue proportion 
of mortality prevails. Let us, therefore, 
for the purpose of more accurate compari- 
son, asceituin tho same proportions Jii 
Wales, where tho town population is not 
relatively so numeroiis, and in ('on- 
nnught, — both moiintninous districts, 
both principally engaged in the healthiest 
of all industrious pursuits — agriculture, 
but the latter the most thinly peopled 
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part of Ireland, and therefore alvays the 
scene of the deepest distress. We shall 
then see more clearly the fiitiil con&o- 
quPTires losultinp: from the exisiinp: state 
of things in the latter country. There 
were in tlie disaemiiiiited population of 
W'iiles, in .V30,770 inhabitants un- 
der forty years of age, and uboro 

th.it age.’ In Connaught then* were at 
the same peiiod 927,^93 under forty; 
u hat II limber ought to have heeii tbiinci 
above that nge, had tho physical condi- 
tion of the Irish been equal to that of (he 
Welsh ! — ‘jy(i,tM(). There were above 
()0 per cent short of that number,—. 
namely, only 181,641. As compared 
uiih Wales,’ then, for every surviving 
million in Cunnauglit uho\o forty, 
6^9,836 have been swept off h\ untimely 
death , to s.iv nolliiiig of the havoc nhn h 
disease, cuiiNeqiient upon desatiitioii, 
has made in the earlior periods of lite. 
J lei ween six and seven then, to every 
ten, thus iintiiiioly jierisli ' Merciful 
God, can this he so'* It is! What is 
the havoc of pe*)rileri(o and nitr, com- 
pared with these, the victims of iin- 
reliei ed poi ertv ’ And before this con- 
stant and silent devustatinn has done its 
final woilf, i\hat suffering and sorrow 
does not tins state ofthings imply t Few 
and evil me the davs of the hiiiiiaii pil- 
giiniiigc' was the touching exdamntion 
of an aiKient putiiarch ; but beyond the 
lot of 11101 laliiy, to the^e pooi Irish, 
tlio^e few' d.iys .ire thus diminished, and 
their evils thus embitteied.” 

After tins ashninditig st.'itcrncnf, 
eveiy otber topic of consiih-ration 
must M'vin taint* mill poor. Wbat an 
awful pictiiic l--aiuJ )it bow iiiH|urs- 
tion.iblc tbo t.icts, liow ineviiablr the 
conclusions ! ^o one li.i'i fc\cr aflccterl 
to doubt that if you would measure 
tho .iclihil piospenty of a people, — the 
comfoit and liappiness enjoyed liy 
them, — the surest gauge you could 
employ would be liiat of tbe* average 
prolongation of hfr If tho population 
of .my coiiulry aic well and paternally 
governed, properly and ccjually em- 
ployed, appropriately remunerated, 
comfortably clothed, and lodged, and 
fed, the result is inevitable, — their 
li\es will run to the full average term 
of hum.m existence. Only one excep- 
tion need be taken, — that of natural 
iirihealtliine«s of soil or clim.ate. 

Now, this exception is totally inap- 
plicable to Ireland. Her soil and cli- 
m.ite rank among tbe finest on t!ie face 
of tbe earth, — her peasantry among 
the strongest, healthiest, and most 
athletic. With English laws and 


English rights, then, how could it be 
that the lives of her people sliould lie 
shorter, or their deaths more untimely? 

But see the awful difference, and 
learn, that that starvation which is 
removed from the English labourer by 
his birthright, the poor-law, is no 
imtiginary terror, no seldom -seen 
visitation, i)ii^*nn ever-present, ever- 
0{)erative scourge; not merely re- 
moving here and there a victim, but 
swee])ing off' in its ceaseless course 
hundreds n/' thousands throughout the 
vnttre^mpufation. Look, for an in.sttiiit, 
at the case ofC'onnaiight, as compared 
by Mr. S.idicr with W.iles. No one 
will deny tbe fairness of the compa- 
rison. It is not siippoNcd tli.'it the 
two districts icsciiiblc each other m 
all points, but tlii:y arc just those two 
winch in.iy vvitli most propiiety be 
coinjian'd with each ulher. But C'on- 
naugbt, If will be said, is poor. It is 
so, and jioor it must ever rcinaiii, until 
potir-ltiws be established in it. So long 
as yon peimit the owners of tbe soil 
of Coiinuuglit to draw from it an evur- 
biUint annual tribute, in the shape of 
rent, and to carry the mam pait of this 
tribute to foreign lands, so long will 
Connaught remain ])oor ! Poor-laws, 
and nothing else, will retain oiCon- 
naiigiit some poilion of that wealth 
winch IS now alislrncted from it, and 
will fiiffu««c tliat wealth among the 
population ; and then it will no longer 
00 said that Connaught is poor. 

But tlic point to which we wish 
to diaw the nltention .it the pioscnt 
moment is tins, that ( onn.uiglit is 
pooler than she ought to he alfoircd to 
remain! W'o say that llie legislature 
neglects its fiist and most pressing 
duty, if It allow, death by want and 
starvation to prevail to any consider- 
able extent in any part of the country. 
Now here the fact is laid open before 
us, tli.'it in a fine and genial climate, 
on a feitiic soil, and themselves pos- 
sessing lie<iUiiyconstituti()ns,the people 
of Connaught perish by huntheds of 
thousands prewaturvty / In Wales we 
find 530,770 inhabitants under *forty 
years of age, arnl 1 (j 9,440 above that 
age. In Connaught we haie 927,393 
under forty, hut only 181,644 above 
that age. The number of the latter, 
had the dm.ition of life in Connaught 
been equal to that in Wales, would 
have been 296,650 1 One hundred and 
^fifteen thoMand souls, then, in Con- 
naught alone, had gone to a premature 
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death through want and starvation! 
This number was found missing, in 
one province only, in a single census 
of Ireland. If political economists 
had any hearts, would not this terrihc, 
this astounding fact, silence, once and 
for ever, their petty cavils and objec- 
tions to the establishment of English 
laws and English chariry in unhappy 
Hibernia? * 

What, then, remains to be said ? 
A few words on tlie objections which 
are commonly made to this great act 
of justice and common sense. * 

And such objections ! To call tliem 
reasonings would be to burlesque the 
name. All mnnner of inconsi>lencics 
and contradictions arc vomited forth 
in conjunction ; and it would be difH- 
cult, indeed, to point out a single 
statement of the economisls which has 
not been already contradicted or refuted 
by some of their own jiaity. 

Mr. Spring Jtice, for instance, de- 
sired, in one of the debates, the English 
gentlemen to remember the great ad- 
vantage they derived from the absence 
of poor-laws in Irelanil, inasmuch us 
through that circumbtaiicc it came to 
pass that England was supplied with 
labourers at so low a rate ! 

Lord Oxmantown, on the last occa- 
sion, objected to the introdiu Uon of 
poor-laws into Ireland, because he 
thought It was clear that their tendency 
was to reduce the market price of labour! 
His lordship evidently carod little for 
the point-blank contradit lion he was 
giving his friend Mr. line, who had 
in the former debate advocated exactly 
the opposite principle. And as little 
did he regaixl the decisive fact, that 
England liad possessed poor-laws for 
three centuries, while Ireland had been 
without them ; and that, instead of the 
rate of wages in England liaving been 
reduced below that of Ireland, it was, 
and had long been, mure than equal to 
double the liisli average! 

But the main stay of these objectors 
is found in the acknowledged abuses 
of the English poor liws. Tins is 
0*Coniieirs entire reliance. “ When 
I ask,” he says, “ whether it be the 
English system of poor-laws that is to 
be transplanted into Ireland, 1 hear on 
all hands an exclamation. ^ Oh, no ! 
God forbid ! not the Englisli system !'” 
?Iow tins is in the mam untrue. What 
IS proposed for Ireland is, the adoption 
of the English principle, but not of all 
those lefinements and intricacies which 


have emanated of late from the school 
ofMalthus and of Sturges Bourne, and 
which are, in fact, inconsistent with the 
spirit cf the original enactment. 

But allowing that these modern 
appemlages to our English system 
have worked ill, and admitting them 
freely to be abuses of the worst de- 
scription, still, when, we would ask, 
was It deemed allowable, with men of 
sincerity and common sense, to plead 
the ubuhts of a system against its use ? 
Nothing more illegitimate, nothing 
more insulting to his auditors, was 
ever atiempK^ even by O’Connell 
himself; and yet this is his main, 
and in facr his only, argument against 
the itUrodiicuoti of a system of na- 
tional charily into li'dand. llis real, 
hut concealed, objection can be doubt- 
ed by none. If once justice were done 
to the whole pupulaiinn of Treland, 
the game of agitation would no loiigei 
answer. 

At the moment of our present 
writing, O'Connell is pouring forth the 
following animated description, in the 
House of Commons : — 

•• Who, ill Scotland, lowered tlio con- 
dition of her ]ioo))le, by working almost 
for nothing^ The wretch flying from 
Irolnnc] ! Who iillod tlio fnctoiies all 
over tiDgland, and reduced the already 
too-low- rate of w'uges ? 'i'lie outcast of 
Ireland ! Who made the ])oor-rates so 
burdensome? The Irish! Who brought 
such misery niid ruin on the agiicullur.il 
labourer? The forlorn Irishman, com- 
ing from the wilds of Connaught, a dis- 
tance) of five or six liiindi-ed miles, and 
slaving for that which un English la- 
bourer would turn from with disgust ! 
Whiit gentleman wouhl suggest a jilaii 
for getting rid of thia giow'iiig cuiAnI 
There was no remedy but a llepeal of 
the Union, or, as some thought, tlie 
enactment of poor-laws. If tli^* wanted 
a thorough disorganisation of society, 
throw poor-laws into Ireland. But they 
might say, that the Irish poor-l.iw'a 
should be an improved code ; — to which 
it might be replied, ' Gentlemen, before 
improving a system for us, improve your 
mn /* ” 

Here we have the fullest, the 
strongest enforcement of our entire 
argument, followed by a reckless and 
audacious repudiation of the conse- 
quences which necessarily flow from 
it; at the same time, the motive of all 
this wicked inconsistency is made 
abundantly apparent The Poor-laws 
and the Repeal are seen and confessed 
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to be rival remedies, or rather rival 
schemes, — for a remedy the Repeal 
panacea can hardly be called in itself, 
whatever might flow from it. Now, of 
these rival schemes, the first puts an 
end to that state of things which gives 
to Daniel O’Connell all his power. 
Hence his animosity I The other, the 
Repeal or the Union, if it could be 
carried, makes Daniel O’Connell, sub- 
stantially, ruler of Ireland. Ilence 
his preference. VVe are not sure that 
he would not himself propose Poor- 
laws in an Irish parliament; — nay, as 
we would not hastily believe him to be 
a fiend, or a political economist, we 
rather expect that he would. But 
meantime, while all this political chi- 
cane IS going forward, the wretches in 
Connaught are dying by thousands f 

One word, however, on his only ar- 
gument. He says, that it is confessed 
tluit the English poor-laws want im- 
provement; and he tolls us, before wc 
p prove a plan for Ireland, first to 
improve our own 1 In answer to this, 
we loll him, first, that, admitting the 
existence of delects in our English sys- 
tem, still, even the transplantation 
of that system, with nil Us dejects^ into 
Ireland at once, would be a blessing 
to that country of inaikulMe value! 
That it would bo so, appears most 
clearly from bis own suiteinont. He 
tells us tliat, with all our mismanage- 
ment and i^auperism, the difference 
between the countries is still so im- 
mense, that every corner of the land is 
filled with “ wretches flying from Ire- 
land.” Well, then, make Ireland only 
what England is, and these poor 
creatures will have no occasion to fly 
from It. 

But, secondly, when he tells us, be- 
fore we improve for Ireland a system of 
poor-laws, first, to im])rovc our own I 
we answer, that the establislmieiit of a 
similar system in Ireland is the first 
step to improve our own, and the only 
way by which they can be effectually 
improved. What is the groat com- 
plaint, as touching our own poor-laws ? 
That they are burdensome. And when 
O’Connell asks the question, ** What 
makes the poor-rates so burdensome V* 
he himself instantly replies, The Irish.’’ 


In &ct, relieve us from the pressure of 
these Irish, and three-fourths of the 
supposed evils of our poor-laws vanish 
at once. And, until this pressure is 
removed, nothing efiectual in the way 
of improvement can even be at- 
tempted. But to insist upon our sup- 
porting, not onjy our own poor, but 
those of a w). i|p kingdom besides, and 
then to taunt us with the burden we 
are bearing, is insulting as well as 
irrational ; it is absurd as well as 
wicked. 

But^the government — what is the 
government doing in this matter t 
Just nothing; and that for two very 
good reasons. In the first phice, 
they have among them Such a strong 
admixture of politii al economists as 
may well siiflice to neutralise any good 
intentions, if not to inspire them with 
bad ones. And, secondly, by the 
absurd impunity which they yield to 
O'Connell, they render themselves al- 
most iMiwcrloss for any decided or 
beneficial purpose. And this is not 
the vice of the present rulers of Ire- 
land merely ; it has equally been the 
character of many past administrations. 
They are perplexed and terriliKd ; and 
waste their time in watching O’Con- 
iiell's vagaries, and in trying to counter- 
act them as far as they arc able. Read 
the speeches of successive Irish secre- 
taries for three years past on this very 
question, and see if such shillmg, 
doubting, hesitating, uncertain speci- 
mens of legislation or govern menl were 
ever before exhibited to a woudciirig, 
but not admiring world. 

We have now, however, a new tri- 
bunal before winch this question must 
be argued, and by wliich it must 
be decided. We have “ a free and 
independent House of Commons;” — 
a house not, as licielofore, governed 
by the minister of the day, but one 
swayed and ruled by the public voice 
alone. Whether this he so or not, will 
greatly appear by their conduct on this 
question. The people have decided 
for poor-laws in Ireland : if the House 
of Commons be a fair representation 
of the people, it will come to the same 
decision ! 
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DISASTERS OF THREE DATS. 

“ One wo doth tread upon another’s heel. 
So fast they follow/’.^— Shaxbpkahe. 


In the spring; of the year 1814, 1 found 
myself, as a citiren of the world, a so- 
journer in that cluster islands on the 
Norman coast, which nature evidently 
designed for the outposts of the mari- 
time |)ower of France ; but which Kng- 
lisii prudence, policy, and prowess, have 
wisely converted into an appendage of 
the Ijritish empire. 1 roved horn island 
to island of the Anglo-Norman ( 'yclades 
— flora Cruernsey to Alderney — from 
Alderney to Jersey — thence to the se- 
cluded loveliness of Sarke — and from 
Sarke to the shell-strewn shores of 
Ilerrac. The island of Ciuernsey was 
then one of the gayest, and to me the 
happiest, spots of earth. U nder the mild 
and almost ])aternal government of the 
good anrl gallant Doyle; the islanders 
seemed like a large family united in the 
bonds of peace and affection, and all 
distinction of rank gave way to the 
generous emulation of tiie governor's 
example. 

1 was then in the heyday of youth, 
and mery charm of natuie wore for 
me the bright and gladdening hues of 
that sweet spring-time of our being; 
and, whether wandering by the sea- 
shore, contiastiiig the wrcMtIicd fcrins 
and colours of shells and ]'» bbles wash- 
ed up by every wave, oi fii casting the 
bix^eze walled with a keen and joyous 
freshness from the wilds of ocean, my 
days seemed one imchi;c]uercd round 
of exquisite enjoyment, fice alike from 
the bewildering mockery of romance, 
and the witlicnng selfishness of worldly 
feeling. 

But this day-dream of delight was 
too blissful to eiulure ; and 1 was to 
be aiouscd fiom my blissful contem- 
plation of liuman happiness, to the 
bitter conviction that in this world 
"there is,” as Sir J^I'ifip Sidney wiid, 

" nothing so certain a.s our continual 
uncertainty." In walking down to the 
pier-head one day to inquire, “ what 
news from Knghmd the first person 
I saw landing from the packet which 
had just arrived was my frn'iid Charles 
Tempest; and as wc returned together 
to the town, I learned fiom lum that 
he had been for some weeks engaged 
m making a commercial tour, as the 
junior ][>artner of a London establish- 


ment, and, before he returned to the 
great metropolis, was dcsironc of cross- 
ing over to the French coast, wliicli the 
restoration of the Bourbons had recently 
thrown open to us, and proceeding on 
to Paris. I at once agiecd to become 
his cnnipngnon du voyafre, as far at Iciist 
as Cherbourg. Whilst we weie dis- 
cussing onr project, wc met a young 
gentleman attached to the ordnance 
department of the island, with whom 
wc had formed an arquaintance some 
twelve months befuic; and on men- 
tioning our meditated excursion to him, 
he told us that he was about to make 
a similar trip in the course of a day or 
two, and if we could so arrange the 
matter, he had no doubt he could pro- 
cure US a passage in the pleasure-} acht 
of Ins friend Captain C'oiirtoise, whom 
he mtended to accompany as far at least 
as (Tranville ; and as the captain and 
his lady were cn route to the French 
capital, it might be still more agreeable 
to Tempest, whiKt he should take the 
yacht round to ('heibouig, and place 
niipsc lf at my disposal as In our rotnin. 
Nothing could be more acccjitihlo to 
us than such a jiroiiosal, ami the adop- 
tion of the plan now only waited the 
concurrence of the captiHii. We paid 
onr respretN, and woie introduced m 
due foiin by our friend (binning, as I 
bliallcall him ; but wc found the jaclit- 
man so little of the gentleman, and so 
well inclined to " play (,’ai)taiii Crand,” 
that we instantly declined the accom- 
inodalimi he ungraciously proffered 
" to extend. ’* As we found that Sun- 
day would, for some private reasons of 
his own, be the most convenient day 
for ihi.s important personage to descend 
with becoming dignity to his barge, we 
immediately determined to a\oid all 
chance of ciicoimteriiig him in our 
expedition, by defei ring uiir departure 
to the Monday morning. 

With the •S.abbntirs dawn, however, 

I stood upon the height from which 
Fort St. George fro\vn<' dehance upon 
the waste of waters helow ; and turn- 
ing suddenly into a footpath that leads 
round the yawning chasm wrenched 
from the rock by the gigantic digits of 
“ the Iron^hand” — for in the ravines 
of the cliffs surmounting Fvr-mtiin Bay, 
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the operations of the four lingers and 
the thumb of the Water-Demon may be 
traced by tlie curious in such matters — 
a feuKilo form cauglit my eye, and by 
her Mcie stood — (Juiiiiing. In the little 
bay at the base of the aerhvity upon 
which we had thus unexpectedly met, 
traflition reports that, in ages long since 
lost 111 the flood of time, a \essei from 
tlie soutiicni world was wrecked, and 
all that the wild sea spared of her cargo 
was a mass of bulbous roots, from 
which the Owritwy Lil^ sprang. In 
giace and delicacy, the form of tlie 
lovely gill, who now stooil abashed 
even ill her iiinoceiico before me, 
might vie with the slender stem of the 
flower, whilst the crimson lustre of its 
velvet bell, powdered as it is with gold 
tiiat sparkles gloriously in (he sunbeam, 
yielded in splendour to the flush of 
virgin modesty that then sufliised her 
clieok. The story of their affection was 
no secret to me, although they believed 
it hidden in their own fond hearts. Hut 
1 had crossed their path more than once, 
wlieii in the f<mcied security of the 
iiioonlight they rambled through the 
green lanes, or tiod the upland soli- 
tude. Hastily waving my hand to 
(lunniug, I ctumged iiiy course; but 
in n few moments I s.iw him rapidly 
descending b) a pr<*cipitous path hewn 
out of the rock, and springing into a 
boat that waned for him on the beach, 
he was specslily on lioard the yacht, 
that, 111 scai'di^ more time than the 
di'scription would occupy, parted fioiu 
hei iiiiciioragc, and gave hei white sails 
to the wind. 

In the evening of that d.iy I accom- 
panicii Tem))Gst to a mimH but eom- 
foriablc aubtrge, in the Hraye du V^d, 
It heiiig our great ob)eet to secure all 
possible advantage of** time and tide*’ 
to speed our baik, which, though as 
tight a boat us ever swam, boasted no 
such iiggiug as the yacht of our friend 
the captain Jiefore ** night's caudles 
weic burnt out,*' our baleliersy two 
lianJy fishermen, roused us from our 
short uneasy stupor — for sleep it was 
not — and we had cleared the shore 
nearly half an hour before the day 
broke. 

Away we went, gallantly borne on 
the swelling bosom of the tide, our 
hearts as light as the wave that sport- 
ively bounded beneath our prow, our 
spirits as uiicloiivicd as the blue sky 
above our heads. As soon as we had 
got from under the shelter of the head- 


lands, a gentle and refreshing breeze 
wafted us swiftly on our way, till the 
gradual ascent and growing warmth of 
the sun lulled the air into repose, and 
our canvass Happed idly and unstrained 
against the mast. We then trusted to 
our oars for expedition, and before 
mid-day we approached (vranville. By 
that tune ihr Jide had ebbed so far, 
that the huge and grotesque figures of 
the Norman wrui kers, as they gathered 
.sea-weed on the beach, seemed to us 
like l^boureis at work m the green 
fields, it was utteily impossible to 
reach the p:er, near which wc recog- 
nised the yacht, dancing on the light 
wave ** like a thing of life^" and pleased 
ourselves with the hope that Monsieur 
le Capitaine having wended on his way, 
we should have Dunning for our guide 
through GraiiviIJe, and then under his 
command scud round La llogiic to 
Cheiboiirg. Having made tins little 
anticipative arrangement, our next con- 
sideiation was how to secure our land- 
ing on terra fitfiM. \\ e hallooed lustily, 
and the Normans stood up from the 
water in which they were iinmcrsi>d at 
least knee-dc'ep ; and the leader, taking 
off his broad-biimmcd hat, and making 
somewhat in the shape of a how, tele-^ 
graphed our boatman to row to some 
small rocks a litlle nearer to Llie pier- 
head, whilst he and his compatriots 
wuded out to meet and convey us 
to tlip shore. After an interchange 
of civilities, such as they were, the 
Normans, still urihonnetefl, witli their 
coarse black liair fci/zled out, till the 
head Kcemed ** a wild and hir.suie wd- 
deiiiess of wig," with immense queues, 
and every cpieuc thick enough to serve 
for Ihu cable of the gallant captain’s 
yacht, agreed for a trifling sum, just 
enough to take avvay the sense of obli- 
gation from either party, to carry us on 
their backs ashore. We were in the 
act of taking our scats astride these 
liuinaii houyhiihnms, when, in order 
somewhat to exalt our importance in 
their eyes, and to propitiate their favour 
and still safer conduct, we made some 
inquirie.s about tlie amval of the yacht, 
claiming — not kindred, certainly, but 
— companionship with the voyagettn 
whom It had borne to the hospitable 
shores of Fiance, where the agremenit 
of society had, we doubted not, de- 
tained our fi lends so much longer than 
they had at first resolved upon. 

Jgrimens / Messieurs T* groaned 
out the chief of the wrackers, as he 
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unconsciously let liis hat fall into tlie 
Kcediiig wave. He picked it up, wiped 
it carefully, and then, to our conster- 
nation and deep sorrow, proceeded to 
inform us that “two fine young men 
— our friends, no doubt — had been 
drowned on the preceding morning in 
landing from that beautiful yacht.’' 

“ Then Courtoise an4 (Running have 
perished !” 1 exclaimed ; for I could 
associate nobody with Gunning, as “ a 
fine young man,’’ but the Count Fribble 
who commanded in chief. “ But the 
lady 1” 1 instantly added*->“ Madame 
has, I hope, been saved 

“ Oh, yes ! — both Monsieur, whom 
they call capitaine, and Madame, ar- 
rive safely on shore in the boat sent 
out from the pier by the Granville 
boatmen; but the young gentleman 
and one sailor lad had perished.’’ 

“ Where, or how ?” 1 iruiuircd eager- 
ly — on the passage ? — and so fine a 
day, and the waters so tranquil I” 

“ No, no. Monsieur 1 not on the 
voyage, but here— here in the very 
harbour — here, even within the pier- 
head, and on the very beach.” 

We hurried on shore, hastily asking 
such questions as we could, whilst 
our carriers, to answer us, as tliey 
supposed, more .satisfactorily, paused 
in the retiring waters during every 
reply, till ever and anon we began to 
apprehend that, in the intensity of their 
regrets, and their eagerness to afford us 
all the information they posse.s>cd, they 
might forget the burdens they bore, and 
give us a chance of perishing, like our 
unfortunate young friend, “ on the 
very beach.” 

At length we trod the “firm-set 
earth ” in safety, and hastening to the 
hotel, we found the sad recital all too 
true. The calamity had occurred just 
as they described it to us. 

When Courtoise and liis lady were 
about to leave the yacht in the Gran- 
ville boat, they of course expected that 
Gunning would accompany them ; but 
as he was expert at the OLif and a little 
proud of his dexterity as a sailor— as 
which of these youthful islanders is 
not? — he liad been somewhat indif- 
ferent as to his personal apparel in 
coming on board ; and Wisb^, before 
landing, to exchange his coarse tar- 
stained jacket and trowsers for dress 
of a more seemly fashion. He there- 
fore proposed remaining on hoard to 
see the vessel safely moored ; and that 
duty done, he could easily be put on 


shore in the punt attached to the yacht, 
by his favourite boat-boy, and indeed 
his foster-brother, young Lamarque, 
whose father served Courtoise as steers- 
man. The shore-boat landed its pas- 
sengers in perfect safety. Courtoise 
and his wife hurried to the little inn 
that overlooked the place of debarka- 
tion, and having pompously ordered 
the most sumptuous repast that such 
an establishment could provide, retired 
to refresh themselves by ablution and 
repose. In half an hour afterwards, 
Gunning and the younger Lamai-que 
stepped into the punt and shoved off 
from the yacht, deaf to tlie remon- 
strances and ciilrcatips of the old 
steersman, who pointed out to them 
the risk they ran of being swamped 
in such a cockle-shell,” in the heavy 
surf that was then beating high up on 
the boaeh ; for by this time the (ide, 
fast ebbing from the pier, lashed itself 
into fitful foaming against the project- 
ing buttresses. He besought them to 
wait on board but for twenty minutes 
more, when they might run the punt 
up on the sands “ high and dry.” 
But Gunning was irofiaticnt to join his 
friends, it would be an utter want of 
gallantry, he thought, to keep the 
breakfast waiting, and a lady in need 
of some refreshment; and where he 
dared venture, there would J.amarqiic 
venture too. At that moment, the sea 
for leagues and leagues around — even 
as far as the eye coiiid'Vbach — was ns 
calm, as still, and as breathless as a 
hushed infant’s slumber, as bright and 
as glassy as a mirror, save only where 
the surf still foamed as it broke upon 
tlie beach. Away went the punt ; and 
the old seaman, as if foreboding some 
evil, let the rope which he was coiling 
drop from his hand, sprang forward to 
the prow of the yacht, and there lie 
stoou immovable, watching their ap- 
proach to the shore. For some little 
space they pulled on smoothly and 
swiftly ; but in an instant, before they 
could be aware of their situation, the 
puiit stiiick the sands, and was capsized 
ny the breakers. Stunned but for a 
moment, they recovered their fooling, 
and stood eiect amid the surf that beat 
about and over them ; wq|i the velocity 
of thought their foet were again swept 
from under them, and they rolled about 
in the foam. Again they sprang up ; 
but, uncertain whither to guide or how 
to keep their footsteps, they rushed 
desperately forward, and were suddenly 
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plunged from the shingly fiistness of 
the beach into a chasm beyond their 
depth. Crowds of people now hurried 
to the spot, and two brave fellows, 
fishermen of Granville, rushed in to 
their rescue. Lamarque was the first 
that disappeared. One of the fisher- 
men dived after him, and doubtless 
would have preserved him, but the 
poor lad, in the agony of despair, 
grasped so firmly at his neck, that it 
was with difficulty he released himself ; 
and regard to his own safety compelled 
him to forego an enterprise which his 
exhaustion in the first struggle now 
rendered hopeless. And wlint, mean^ 
while, became of Gunning ? The sturdy 
Norman who attempted his deliverance, 
dashed into the hollow in which the 
strangers were struggling for life, suc- 
ceeded 111 seizing Gunning by the band, 
and was dragging him, as lie hoped, 
tnumpliaiitly to shore; but just as the 
gallant efibrl seemed accomplished, 
the glove that Gunning wore slipped 
off in the grasp of the generous French- 
man, who thus unexpectedly loosed 
from his hold, staggered back a few 
paces, and sank overpowered by anxiety 
and disappointment on the sands : 
even Ills life was with difficulty pre- 
set ved. Gunning, as it afterwards 
proved, even yet retained his con- 
sciousness, sufficiently at least to make 
one effort more to save himself; for 
though he sank— and sank, alas 1 to 
rise no more with life — yet when the 
last ebb of th^ tide left the bodies to 
tlic view of the gallant fellows who had 
so nobly but vainly struggled to rescue 
them, the ill-fated young man was found 
with his jacket pulled half way down 
fiotn his shoulders. He had doubtless 
endeavoured to rid himself of the en- 
cumbrance of clothing — but the very 
attempt seemed to have rendered his 
fate still more inevitable, for his anns 
were completely pinioned behind him. 

But where was the father all this 
time ? where was old Lamaique while 
this dreadful scene was passing 1 lie 
continued as motionless as a stony 
statue at the vessel’s prow, in tlic very 
spot and in the very position in which 
he had uttered his last entreaty to those 
poor self-willed lads, and in which, as 
with an awful misgiving of their ap- 


proaching doom, he had watched their 
every movement. He was some twenty 
fathoms from the shore, but in view of 
all that passed. Too far distant to did 
them — too near not to witness even 
their death-struggles — at last he saw 
his poor boy sink from his sight for 
ever; and at that moment his heart 
died away within him — his brain 
rocked and reait d — a film passed over * 
his eyes — the grasp by which he had 
clung convulsively to the foresail re- 
laxed, and he fell insensible on the 
deck, though life itself were extinct 
within him. 

« • « 

My next innniry was to know where 
the bodies haa been deposited. “ In 
the hotel, of course,” 1 concluded, 

whither C'aptain Courtoise had doubt- 
less ordered them to be removed.” No, 
they were laid in the watch-house. 

Well,” thought I, *^that may suf- 
fice; it is indifferent to them now, 
poor lads ! — between the gilded palace 
and the clay-cold grave the silent dead 
know no distinction. But it is, at all 
events, some satisfaction to know that 
such a friend as Captain Courtoise 
was on the spot when the fatality oc- 
curred. He, of course, exerted him- 
self to the utmost, and caused all 
possible means to be used for the re- 
suscitation of the vital principle.” 

" What ! he ? — Monsieur Courtoise ? 
Not he, truly !” — And 1 could see that 
a strong feeling of honest indignation 
was rising up to the very lips of the 
honest pea<(antry as they spoke — Not 
he I not one effort !” 

" W'hat I did he not order one of 
the many people about him to remove 
the bodies into the auberge, place them 
before the fire, or wrap them up in 
blankets, in the hope of restoring heat 
and life 

No, nothing whatever had been 
done, although every one hoped that 
tlie young gentleman — he who had 
worn the gloves — might have lieen re- 
stored to life, for scarcely three minutes 
had elapsed from the time of his last 
disappearance to the recovery of his 
body ; and when brought ashore, and 
carried up the little paved acclivity* 
leading to the inn, and stretched on 


* Upon that very spot, some sixteen yesrs afterwards, did the fisbenneii of 
Granville arrest die ex-minister Polignac. in his attempt to escape to Jersey, dis- 
guised as the domestic of a lady of rank; whom ho drove thither in a cabriolet*. 
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the pier-wall, he heaved one heavy, 
deep-drawn sigh— his last on earth 

« Shew me, then," said I, ‘‘ to the 
waleh-hoiise/' 

It stood close to the auberge^ and 
opened by a huge double gateway, 
nearly ilccaycd. On the paved floor 
of that dreary place, dressed just as 
they Imd been drugged from their 
' watery death-beds, and with their limbs 
drawn up as in the last convulsive 
struggle with mortal agony, there lay 
poor (Running and his foster-brother 
— the playmate of his boyhood, the 
partaker of all his more manly sports. 
Ins companion even in death — the 
young I^marque. 

** Alas 1” .1 mentally ejaculated, 
** Alasl for the unconscious hearts 
that are even this day, and at this veiy 
hour, beating high, in the fond ex- 
pectation of your speedy return to 
cheer and bless them. In (Running 
did a widowed mother And the su im- 
port, the prop, and pride of her de- 
clining yeara — a sister, her steadfast 
friend, her nflcctionate adviser, her 
high-minded protector, and her dear 
companion. And, oh! there was ok f. 
to whom he was something, if not 
more sacred, yet not less dear, — that 
gentle being — and gcod as gentle — 
lovely ifi her innocence, and pure in 
her lo\eliness, in taking an almost 
joyous farewell of whom 1 had un- 
consciously surprised him, it seemed, 
not many hours before. And here lay 
the hopes of all, crushed and crumbling 
into dust before me. 

As I found that the bodies could 
not be moved till an officer from the 
head of the commune bad viewed the 
remains, and taken an account of what- 
ever property there might be about 
them, I resolved to remain in Gran- 
ville till that ceremony had been per- 
formed, and then see that tliey were 
decently laid in the shells that Cour- 
toise, the friend of one and the patron 
of the other, had, at least, had consi- 
deration enough to have made for 
them. 1 was not lone kept in sus- 
pense on the subject. The oflicers 
soon afterwards arrived, and hurrying 
over the examination, retired with stiH 
more precipitation to the inn, where 
they consoled themselves for the &- 
tigiies of tlicir official functions by a 
hearty repast, cheered by repeated po- 
tations of / *€uu c/c vie . ] laving received 
their courteous permission to do all 
that huiuaiiity dictated in paying the 


last act of respect to the dead, in 
having the bodies laid decently in their 
“narrow bed,” 1 sent for old Lamarque 
— being first assured that he was suffi- 
ciently composed to witness such a 
scene — and in his- presence 1 ordered 
the clothes to be removed, the bodies 
washed and laid out, and the limbs 
(winch, from want of earlier attention 
in this respect, were distorted) bound 
together with broad bandages. I then 
cut some locks of hair from poor Gun- 
ning’s head, in the assurance that some 
such memorial of her poor sun might 
be grateful to bis bereaved mother; 
and as I looked upon him for the last 
time, and, with a feeling almost ap- 
proaching to supf^rstition, laid my band 
upon his heart, to convince myself that 
it no longer beat, I felt a piessure as 
of some lianl substance, and on open- 
ing the clothes found a locket, fastened 
round bis neck by a chain of auburn 
hair. This, in the presence of ha- 
marque, I unclasped, and telling him 
of the parting interview I bad witnessed 
near the fort, assured him that ehaiii 
atid locket should, on my return to 
Guernsey, be faithfully restored to 
Amelia Langley — the poor giil whose 
initials they boie. The inaninv.ilc forms 
were then stripped, decently coinpused, 
laid in the shells prepared fur them, 
and human skill and human caic no 
longer availed them aught. 

]t was now near evening, and as we 
determined to reach Cherbourg that 
night, Tempest ordered the only means 
of conveyance that Granville utfonled 
— horses with packsaddles, and a 
guide. Wc then paitook of some 
slight refreshment, and at six o’clock 
resumed our journeying, without even 
exchanging the ordinary courtesies of 
acquaintance with Monsieur le Capi- 
taine Courtoi.se. Afflicted in feeling 
— maddened by the apathy with which 
a being beaniig “ the human form 
divine,” and styling himself a gen- 
tleman and a siddier, could witness 
the extinction of life ni one whom 
he called hi.s friend — somewhat fa- 
t ^ued in body, as well as harassed 
and agitated in nniid, I was but ill- 
adapted to the irregular jig-jog jolting 
of the am. lul I bestrode, or the un- 

a substitute for a saddle upon 
I was seated. 

The very thought of that villanous 
packsaddle makes every bone in my 
body ache even now. The wooden 
frame — but 1 need not describe it: to 
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have felt it once in a man’s lifetime is 
quite enough. But over that wooden 
frame a sack filled with straw was 
throivn, to make a comfortable seat. 
Alasl before wo had jogged to the 
erid of tlie first league, the stuffing of 
my saddle bad worked its way down 
to the bottom of the sack on each side, 
and stuck my legs out in their stirrups 
of rope, to a most unseemly distance, 
whilst I soon learned— even befom the 
Due d’Angouleme maile the notable 
discovery m his Cadiz campaign — 
what it was to have poitlerieur 

Ifgh'tnnnt emhmmagL*^ Siiiurting 
in nitne agony, I jumped to tlie ground, 
determined to walk the rest of the way; 
but tlie second stride 1 made con- 
vinced me that I could not walk 
throe puces, much less three leagpes, 
which we had yet to accomplish. 

Tempest sufibred even more than 1 
did; for having our guide mounted on 
the crupper of the horse he rode, the 
fellow, in swinging his legs to and 
fro, kicked poor Tempest at every 
lunge the atiiuial made. And here 
we weie, strangers iii a strange couii- 
tr), unknowing and iinknowu, on an 
un(rei|iKMiled road, tlie shades of night 
fulling hist around us; — we, mounted 
ii|)on two of the sorriest jades ever yet 
iin\oked from the plough, with money 
enough to make us a good booty, yet 
without us much as an oak, sapling to 
enable us to make shew of a good 
defence, and with still three leagues to 
travel before we could reach a town 
or sec a human habitation. 

At elev eii o’clock our weaned jades, 
and their more weary riders, called a 
halt at the door of the Hotel d’An- 
glctcire HI Cherbourg. »So worn out 
were we — what witli the afflicting 
events of the day, and our evening’s 
pilgrimage ofnciiance — that we were 
litcnilly currieu into the hotel ; and up 
to our beds we hurried, having first 
partaken of such “ creature comforts ” 
as almost eKliausted nature craved for. 
We slept — how well or how (oiig I 
cannot now exactly remember; but 
this 1 do know, that we were in no 
huny to “see the lions.” When we 
did stir abroad we walked leisurely, 
ay, and somewhat lamely, across “ le 
Pont tourmnt,^* to avoid the general 
thoroughfare; paused midway, much 
rather to rest ourselves than to gratify 
any idle curiosity touching either, on 
the one hand the basin, with its cir- 
cumference of eighteen acres, excavated 


by Napoleou when he made the an- 
cient Cssar-bourg im port mtionaly 
gui a rega rmmorteUe dimmination 
de Bonuftarte or, on the other, the 
harbour in which the hulls of some of 
his famous flat-bottomed boats were 
even then rotting piecoineal. We 
parsed the prison in which the con- 
victs employed m the dock-yards dur- 
ing the day vjbre confined at night; 
and soon found uursclves on the sea- 
shoie, apparently removetl from 
human observation us if we stood on 
the saqds of Juan Ternandez. Here 
we froely discussed the occurrences of 
the last eight-aiid- forty hours, and 
came to this deliberate resolve, that 
nothing in all our bygone years had 
more giieved us than the death of poor 
Gunning, or more shucked us than the 
heartless apathy of Couitoise. 

“ Hang him 1” exclaimed Tempest, 
in a burst of manly indignation ; “ but 
that such a death weie too honourable, 
he deserves to be shot as a disgrace to 
the service.’’ 

As he spoke, he stamped vehemently 
on the strand ; and an unexpected 
plashing under his feet roused Ins at- 
tention. It wn$ blooill We had heard, 
before leaving our hotel, that two sol- 
diers of the ariillery had that inormiig 
been shot, pursuaul to the sentence of 
a courl-inarlial, fur betraying too grate- 
ful a recollection of the hero of Lodi, 
under whom even m that perilous 
enterprise they had served. We stood 
upon the very spot where tliey had 
been put to deatli but a few hours 
before — and we trod m huinau blood. 
We forgot our sufferings and fatigues ; 
our limbs were stiff no longer; we 
walked back to our inn, with as iimcli 
alacrity as though we hiiil never crossed 
a packsaddle, or ridden two paceless 
garroiis five leagues the night be- 
fore. 

To me Cherbourg had no novelty. 

I had twice or thrice before explored 
every street, lane, cranny, ami nook of 
the town, viewed the fortilications, 
inspected the dock-yanl, measured 
every side of the basin, adiniicd the 
church which our “liflh Harry” as- 
sisted HI completing, knew all that 
was to be known, and had seen all 
that was to be seen. Tempest was no 
lion-hunter; and so, as soon as we 
had got over the second shock, which 
the sufferings of mortality had inflicted 
upon us, we sat down to the tab/e 
d^hoUy and quaffed “cups that cheer 
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but not inebriate” of our hostess’s 
choice light wines. 

Whilst we were thus solacing our- 
selves for the miseries we had under- 
gone, a London newspafier, which one 
of our countiymen, just landed from 
Portsmouth, had brought with him, 
was handed to us. Tempest, anxious, 
as [ supposed, to see the price of 
stocks, or the state of^he market, be- 
gan to read it ; but in a few minutes 
he changed colour, and seemed deadly 
pale: then, calling loudly for some 
brandy, he struggled with th^ strong 
emotion that had seized him, and as 
soon as he became somewhat collected, 
begged me to walk with him into the 
open air. IJe then explained to me, 
that in that very paper the failure of 
the firm of which he was a partner was 
announced, and that all his prospects 
in life were blasted. 

I was at that moment in the most 
trying situation in which 1 had ever 
been placed. I felt that advice and 
condolence were alike unavailing : no 
counsel could retrieve the misfortune 
of the i^st, no consolation could alle- 
viate the suffering of the present hour; 
immediate action was much more cal- 
culated to afford him relief. We walked 
slowly and sdently down the quay, but 
we peiceived no vessel likely soon to 
sail for Lngland ; and it was ultimately 
resolved that Tempest should return 
with me to Guernsey, and cross over 
by the first packet to Weymouth. This 
determination was suggested by seeing 
a yawl that had that day arrived from 
the island, and which wc soon learned 
was to return at daybreak on the fol- 
lowing morning, ‘^wiiid and wea- 
ther permitting.” Daybreak, however, 

S roved to be ** the breaking of the 
ay” between the forenoon and the 
afternoon ; for it was twelve o’clock 
before we stood out into the channel, 
in the hope of “catching a breeze.” 
The boat was well-built enough — 
rough -hewn, but sea - worthy -r had 
weathered many a gale, and was likely 
to weather many more. « 

Put we were not the Wy passen- 
gers. lounging against the roast, I 
recognised “ a neutralised islander,” 
as he was wont to style himself — a 
Guernsey grazier, named Wilcox; a 
fellow who had “ done the state some 
service,” and himself somewhat more, 
by combining the characters of smug- 
gler and spy during the war. He was 
a tall, huge, brawny beef-eater, up- 


vrards of six feet in height — a mountain 
of flesh, but as good-humoured and 
jocose a gentleman as ever my conver- 
sation coped withal. Though he boast- 
ed a little of the perils he had encoun- 
tered in his country’s cause— of the 
decisive effect of his councils upon the 
conduct of every campaign — of the 
confidence he enjoyed in places that 
must be nameless — and of his in- 
fluence in certain higli quarters, yet he 
never presumed upon these advantages, 
that would have inflated other men 
with arrogant aspirings and presump- 
tuous pride. There \A’ilcox stood, 
reclining his huge bulk against the 
movable mast, that seemed almost to 
bend beneath his weight ; and on cither 
side of him stood a cow that he had 
puix.hased, “poor bea.**** — great bar- 
gains — HI the French market.” The 
grazier was knee-deep in straw, hold- 
ing in his brawny hands bundles of 
fresh grass, wherewith ho fed his kine, 
as he said, “to prevent their being sea- 
sick.” That Wilcox had been a smug- 
gler in the olden time I knew, and I 
fancied it was not quite impossible 
that he might even now have been on 
a voyage of experiments in the same 
traflic: but that was no business of 
mine. For roy knowledge of his 
“ officml employment,” I was entirely 
imlcblcd to his own communicative 
candour. But I own it puzzled me 
not a little to comprehend how a man, 
who could not speak ten words of their 
language, could, in the first place, hold 
any intercourse with the French Hsher- 
inen ; secondly, corrupt their integrity, 
and eventually root out the heart of 
mysteries that had baffled the skill and 
the intngue of courtiers, diplomatists, 
and statesmen. But so it was ; and 
Upon the information thus picked up 
by a smuggler, it may be said, the fate 
of nations depended. 

There was scarcely a ripple on the 
wave, or a breath of air stirring around, 
and the little way we made did as little 
credit to the labour of the rowers. The 
smuggler recounted his adventures, — 
the boatmen whistled for a breeze, — 
the cattle wistfully eyed the green 
pasture that seemed ceaselessly gliding 
from their pze,— and, as the shadows 
of evening almost imperceptibly veiled 
the firmament, wc found we were still 
at .some distance from La Hogue. Of 
a sudden, the sky was overcast ; dark 
and heavy masses of cloud were swept 
up channel by breezes from the south- 
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west, that first ruffled the surface of the 
sea, then howled dismally along the 
coast, and at length gave angry indica- 
tions of a coming storm. Big drops of 
ram fell singly and heavily ; the clouds 
swung black and angrily in the air, as 
they lulled into dense masses and sunk 
downwarrls to the earth. We had by 
this time reached a small bay, little 
more than a league from Hogue; 
and as 1 had before encountered the 
perils of the race of Alderney, in stouter 
craft than now bore us, 1 at once re- 
commended all hands*’ either to lay 
at anchor where we were, and ride out 
the gale, or to get on shore, and seek for 
such shelter as we could find. For a 
time, my forebodings of danger were 
ridiculed, especially by the smuggling 
grazier, upon whose imagination the 
geneious libations of genuine cognac 
in which he had indulged, had wrought 
the most exhilarating efi'ects: 

" Kings may be blest, but Tam w*a8 glo- 
rious, 

O’er a’ the ills of life victorious.” 

The awful roaring of distant thunder, 
and the red glare of lightning Hashing 
through the gloom, scorned suddenly to 
sober him ; and, finding that “ 1 was 
lesolute and would not he ruled,” ho at 
last inclined to my way of thinking. 
The fact I afterwards found to be, that, 
sunilry and divers consideralioiis him 
thereunto moving, he was not parti- 
cularly desirous of entering the port 
of St. Pierre in the broad daylight. 
There were u set of oihcious people 
always luiking about that pier-head, 
and prying into every body's business ; 
and he bad at all tunes an insuperable 
objection to tbcir obtrusive civilities. 
Now there was no peril by flood or 
field tfiat this experienced sca-fiirer 
would not more cheerfully encounter 
than the smiling obsequiousness of 
^thesc men ; their very bow implied 
' suspicion ; but their familiar salutation 
was the signal for the most awkward 
scrutiny that ever smuggler undenvciit. 
The race of Alderney had no terrors 
for our inan-mountam” compared 
with the race of a custom-house officer ; 
the turbulence of tlie wildest wave was 
more welcome to bun than the insinu- 
ating wave of the hand about to dive 
into the recesses of his hidden treasure. 
Had we held on our course, Wilcox 
could have contrived to slip on shore 
in the darkness of the ni^t, — and, 
having stowed away the ** persomlsy^ 
VOL. VII. ^o. xxxix. 


he might swagger down impudently 
enough next morning to claim the 
cattle. But bow, to lose tlie finest 
chance that ever a cloudy sky pre- 
sented to a bold adventurer, sadly dis- 
comfited him. However, a counsel 
of our small cre^v was held ; and it was 
definitively determined, that tlie yawl 
should lie anchored close in shore, an 
awning foimed*w»it) the sails to pro- 
tect the cattle from the weatlier, and 
passengers and crew should repair to 
the Ilaumttletj a mean little cabaret 
some cjtfarter of a mile from the beach. 
We haded some fishermen ashore, who 
fHJt off in a small bout; and, the 
smuggler taking the command, Tem- 
pest and 1 were safely landed under 
Ids orders. But the first object that 
attracted our attention on land was 
any thing but prepossessing, — a gaunt 
grim figure wrapped up in a rough 
lK>al-cIouk, the head covered with an 
immense hairy cap, a broad black belt 
crossing the breast and supporling a 
large sabre, whilst the left hand earned 
a long musket, stalked to and fro in 
the increasing darkness. Having paused 
fur a moment, and eyed us with a sus- 
picious lour, he gave a luud shrill 
whistle, which was quickly answered ; 
and at some twenty paces beyond us 
we saw another figure similarly ac- 
coutred. What could these men be 
stationed here forf They might lx* 
robl)ers, and, if so, they might also be 
murderers : they were armed — we iiad 
not as much as a pockot-ynstul to lire a 
signal of distress. 'Hie boatmen who 
brought us to the bay were still on 
board the yawl ; and here we were, 
defenceless, and without the moans 
cither of resistance or of flight. A 
tnomem put an end to our doubts, if 
not to our apprehensions. 1 asked the 
fisherman who had rowred us to land, 
**Who these fellows were, and what 
brought them to the beach ?” “ They 
were douanierSf stationed there to pre- 
vent smuggling.” When I explained 
the matter to the grazier, he heartily 
and audibly wished me and my lulvice 
that had tempted him to remain in 
such a cursed cut-throat place at the 
bottom of Alderney race. There ap- 
peared to me now no help for our mis- 
fortune but to put a bold face on the 
matter; and therefore I went up to 
the guardians of the coast, explained 
to them our position, and begged them 
to direct me to the iiaumettes. They 
made no difficulty in the affair, but. 
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pointing down the narrow lane that 
lay before us, said we should find the 
way to the cabaret at the next turning. 
The night became every moment darker 
and daiker, and the rain pattered 
about OUT ears : still we kept on, but 
could find no turning. A tremen- 
dous crash of thunder, followed by 
the flare of arrowy jightning, burst 
above us, and the rain descended in 
torrents. What was to be done? I 
feared the smuggler could not keep 
pace with us, and, as 1 had brought 
iiim into the dilemma, 1 could hot bear 
to “ leave him alone in his glory,” — 
little as he deserved commiseration 
or consideiation at our hands. 

Crash 1 crash 1 crash! the thunder 
pealed through the firmament, and the 
foiked lightning flashed far and wide ; 
and it seemed as if the veiy clouds were 
rent asunder, and pounng down tor- 
rents upon torrents. We hallooed loudly 
to the smuggler to follow the path we 
took, and then ran onward, neither 
knowing nor caring whither that path 
might lead. We recklessly held our 
course for somewhat more than a mile, 
when we found ourselves at the en- 
trance of u small straggling village. 
Here, at least, we should find shelter, 
and, it might be, a little brandy, to 
counteract the effects of the rain, which 
had now saturated our clothes* But, 
alas ! wc were doomed to disapjioint- 
ment, — though a strange accident saved 
us from despair. 

*' Tbeie was not ii taper and rarccly a 
sound 

'i'o be seen or be heard in the cottages 
round.” 

We knocked lustily, however, at the 
first door that presented itself, tlioiigh 
for some time in vain. At length we 
succeeded iii rousing one of the inmates, 
and great was my surprise at hearing 
m^ own name railed aloud in accents 
of glee. The duor was quickly opened. 
Pierre Nicaud, the gar^n who occa- 
sionally was my facUitum in Guernsey, 
had, since the reope* ing of com- 
munications with the French coast, 
formed a liaison with the daughter of a 
farmer in this village, and had come 
hither a day or two before to make 
formal proposals for her fair liand. 
After this brief but most satisfactory 
explanation, we would fain have taken 
up our quarters under the roof of 
Nicaud's tather-in-law elect, and have 
lan all risk of regaining our boat in the 


morning; but the poor fellow, with 
great delicacy, reminded us that he 
was only there in a state of probation, 
as it were, himself, and that he could 
not venture upon so great a liberty as 
introducing strange guests at such an 
hour, when the family were all retired 
to rest and the fires extinguished. 
This reasoning was irresistible. There 
was no cabaret nearer than tlie Hau^ 
mettesi die road to which we had 
missed in the dark ; and we were 
nearly two miles from that place of 
rendezvous. We might as well ask for 
Burgundy as for brandy ; and so we 
resolved to scramble back our way, 
Pierre undertaking to guide us hy the 
nearest route to the auberge. Having 
secured the cottage-doer in such a way 
Uiat he himself could regain .admission, 
my quondam valet led the way. The 
storm still raged with unabated vio- 
lence, and wo ran with unabated 
alacrity, Pierre keeping some paces 
ahead of us; when, just as wc ap- 
proached the termination of a row of 
trees, that seemed to form a natural 
avenue as wc passed along, a crash of 
thunder, more terrific thin any that 
had befoie awed us, rang through the 
heavens — earth, sky, and air, appeared 
one blaze of light— and the crackling 
of the boughs as they fell to the ground 
startled us with the ccitamty that one 
of the trees on the light liatid of oiir 
dreary track was rent to pieces and 
struck to the ground, lor us there 
appeared no safety “ in flying hence, 
or tanying here hut the excitement 
of action seemed necessary to our very 
existence. Wje ran on, hut more cau- 
tiously than before, and almost groping 
our way through the gloom — for the 
evanescent glare had only plunged us 
deeper into “ the palpable obscure.” 
At length the fallen trunk of the tree 
impeded our course for a moment ; — 
but what was our constcniatioii and 
dismay when, in that moment, a vivid 
flash of lightning shewed us the body 
of poor Pierre Nicaud laid prostrate 
beneath the broken branches ! 11c was 
tLanned,but the body retained heat; and 
he still breathed, though faintly and 
with great difficulty. The storm had 
no longer any terrors for us, while we 
clieribhed the hope that his life at least 
might not be sacrificed in his generous 
attempt to lead us to safety and to 
shelter. In an instant he was raised 
from the ground ; and, supporting him 
as best we might, we carried the poor 
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lad onward, till at length tlie sight of 
lanterns passing hither and thither on 
the bead), and the hallooing of boat- 
men, assured us that we liad nearly 
reached the goal. In ten minutes 
more we were in the Haiwieite*, and 
tlie still breathing body of Pierre 
Nicaud lay stretched on the hearth 
before a blazing fire of wood. VVe 
poured some brandy down his throat, 
chafed his limbs, and had soon the 
satisfaction of seeing animation and 
consciousness restored. 

But now another trial awaited us: 
the smuggler vias no where to be found 1 
A\'e had almost begun to despair of 
ever seeing him in mortal form again, 
when a terrific yelling and shouting 
announced the approach of a party of 
fishermen and our boatmen, who had 
Iiiekily fallen in w th the lost man. 
Ills own account of the affair blended 
thii ludicrous with (he lachrymose: 
“ You must know,” said he, “ that as 
soon as ever you ran uu ay from me, 

1 made up my mind to run after you, 
and so I did till I was fairly blown ; 
and then I rested, it may be a quarter 
of an hour, agaimst a gate-post, till £ 
recovered my lirealh, and groping iny 
way along the road as well as 1 could 
in the dark, at last I saw a light that 
seemed to me to issue from a enttage- 
window', It might bo a couple of bun- 
dled )ards, or thercabnuts, from me. 
And so, thinking 1 should be safe and 
sound if 1 could only once get to the 
door, I scnimblcd over the stone wall 
that hounded the road, and rather 
rolled than lan across one field. Then 
came a tremendous ditch and a low 
furze-hedge to stop my career ; but 1 
looked on t’other side, and there nearer 
and nearer still J saw the light I longed 
for. So over 1 sci ambled, though pret- 
tily 1 suffered — for see how (he furze 
have lodged their thorns m my face " — 
[and as he said, so it was ; his face w.'is 
wofully scratched and torn ;] — “ but 
what of that ? I gave you two up for 
lost men, and only thought of the dan- 
ger of catching my death of cold if I 
should be exposed unsheltered to the 
horrors of such a night. Well : I 
cleared hedge and ditch, and witli 
breathless and almost blind eagerness 
1 rushed towards the light that still 
twinkled before me, for all the world 
like a farthing candle in a cabin case- 
ment. But just as all my hopes seemed 
realised, and I was about, as I thought, 
to koeck at the door— trying to remem- 


ber a word or two of the parUy voose, 
by way of salutation — 1 discovered that 
it was nothing but — a glow-worm/ 
I say nought of my disappointment, 
for that gave way to my anxiety as to 
how 1 was to get back ; and 1 cursed 
my own stupidity a thousand and a 
thousand times, for not having given 
myself in chaigc to the watchmen on 
the coast; which £ certainly should 
have done, only 1 thought tliey might 
entertain some ill-founded .suspicion 
of my dealings, and take impertinent 
libertidk. W'ell, I hurried back as well 
as £ could, till, getting to that unlucky 
ditch again, m trying to escape the 
furze and biiars, 1 made a false step, 
and souse I sunk well nigh up (o my 
middle in the mud! and 1 bodily fear 
I have sprained my ankle. I roared 
to be sure for life or death — for £ liad 
no chance before me but being smo- 
thered in the miro, or shot by the 
excisemen ; when, luckily, these jolly 
boys heard me and brought lights to 
my assi««tance, drugged me out of the 
grave £ thought I had digged for my- 
self, and r.'uried me here safe, if noo 
sound. To be sum, they wanted to 
take off my boot at the watch-houst 
and examine my leg ; but I’d sooner 
have that leg amputated to-morrow 
than ransacked lo-iiight, for there’s no 
knowing the mischief these clumsy, 
busy, meddling rascals might do me. 
8o liere I am— more frightoneil than 
hurt, and more glad to escape the 
thieves of tlie customs than either: 
and therefore give me a tumbler of the 
best cognac the house affords.” 

Ills wishes were speedily complied 
with ; but it was quite evident that he 
had applied Ins favourite specific to 
his inward bruises pretty copiously on 
the way to the liautwites ; and he was 
not long .seated in the great arm-chair 
before the cheerful hearth, cre he 
forgot, for a time, his rambles and 
glow-worms, fuize hedges and sprained 
ankle, ditches and douaniers, and 
cnoced most sonorously. So here were 
the adventurers all snugly and safely 
housed. 

Our minds were too much agitated 
to be speedily composed to sleep ; but 
however inclined to somnolency we 
miglit have been, the hilarity of our 
boatmen, whom we had rewarded for 
their recovery of the smuggler with 
« potations pottle-deep,*’ would have 
kept us waking. It was long past the 
witching time of night, when at length. 
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worn out with fatigue, I began to lose 
the consciousness of what was passing 
around me; hut, just us I gave myself 
up to sleep, the loud yawn of the 
smugglrT, and a blow from his huge 
arm, that fell from its outstretched 
einincijce upon my head, banished all 
drowsiness. I lay still and motionless, 
to watch his movement, s. He rubbed 
his eyes, stared about him, us if won- 
dering Ibr some time where he could 
possibly be, and how the devil he 
got there *’ The pain of his ankle soon 
restored his recollection ; but whilst 
the inordinate libations he had quaffed 
still somewhat confused his faculties, 
he seemed strangely puzzled how to 
bring back his thoughts to their accus- 
tomed tram. Something was stirring 
within him ; hut whether it was con- 
science or the brandy, it were difficult 
to delcrmine. It seemed, however, to 
Hit across his bewildered imagination, 
that he had disturbed the poor cotta- 
gcis in their matin devotions — for it 
was dawn ; and to atone for his im- 
propriety, he resolved to betake him 
to pi.iyer likewise. l*reparatory to this 
act of expiation, he thought it might 
be as well to give them a spice of his 
quality in religious multcis, to convince 
them tliat no impious scoffer and scoriier 
had interrupted the exercise of their 
juety ; and forgetling, like poor Gold- 
.sniitli amongst the Dutch, that he 
could not speak French, and tiiat they 
could not understand Fnglish, be began 
his cxliorlalion. Tint soon niuttering 
sonietliing, in which prayeis and exe- 
crations were sadly mingled, he slept 
and snored again. 

The morning was one of the loveliest 
that ever the summer sun brightened. 
The sky was as cloudless, as purely 
brilliant, and as brilliantly serene, as if 
cloud had never obscured its bright- 
ness, nor storm shed terror or desolation 
beneath its glorious expanse. The air 
w'as fresh and crisp, but mild and 
balmy; and though the wave ‘‘seemed 
to heave as remembering i.is thatweie 
o’er,” yet every thing in nature .smileil, 
as indicating a swiff and stormless 
passage to our island-home. Pierre 
would fain have accompanied us: but 
then gallantry forbade ; and so parting 
fnnn him on the shore, we were speed- 
ily under weigh, and before noon had 
cleared Cape I^a Hogue. TSut fiom that 

S oiiit the rapidity of oiir course gra- 
iially declined. The heavy swell of 
Ihe sea, that had the night before been 


lashed into fury, retarded our progress ; 
and the danger of sudden squalls from 
the headlands, made us trust less to 
our canvass than to the tide and the 
strength of our rowers. Constantly, 
too, the current hurried past fragments 
of oars and spars and boat-masts, casks 
and planks, and broken rudders, that 
too plainly told what the fury of the 
gale had been, and how providential 
was our escape from its ravages. We 
had scarcely ceased our sclf-gratuliitioti.s 
on our safe dclivcranrc from the horrors 
of the preceding night, when a shadow 
seemed ilitlmg between ns and the sun, 
and the gathenng together of clouds 
and vapours, that had ffoated unheeded 
in their separate stale, foiehMed another 
storm before the close of the d.iy ; and 
ever and anon, as oiir small craft sank 
in the trough of the sea, we looked wist- 
fully to the islands ahead of us, and 
computed, with almost breathless aiix- 
ieiy, what were the chances of our 
reaching even Sarke in safety, in the 
event of the gale freshening again. 

The shades of evening hung over 
earth and sen, when my old friend the 
smuggler roused me, with a request 
that I would take cliarge of a fiiw 
trifles he had deposited in his hoot; 
for they so hint him, hy pressing on 
his injuied linih, that he should never 
be able to walk swift enough to escape 
the vigilance of the inijuisilorial in- 
spectors at the pici-head. T evaded 
compliance with tins modest request, 
by recommending him to feign himself 
much more hurt than he really was, 
and as being, in fact, unable to move 
the limb at all, from the violence of the 
sprain ; for which, 1 had no doubt, the 
captain and crew would vouch, es- 
pecially as he had lain quietly in one 
position all day long. Little time was 
there now for deliberation ; for Castle 
Cornet was close in view, and half an 
hour more would see us withm the 
pier. We landed. The gui/ing smug- 
gler played his part to admiration ; and 
whatever his booty may have been — 
silks or laces destined for the island or 
the English market — I never knew; 
but he bore them all off in triumph, 
and once more, at least, outwitted the 
searchers. 

For me, a severer ordeal than I had 
yet encountered was still reserved. IVTy 
first inquiry on landing was for the 
arrival of the yacht bearing tlie bodies 
of poor Gunning and his ill-fated com- 
panion the young Lamarque. The 
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vessel had arnved only that mnniing, 
and Gunning’s remains had been re- 
moved to his mother’s now desolate 
dwelling. It instantly occurred to me, 
that the melancholy duty 1 had im- 
posed upon myself might much better 
be perfornuHl that evening, whilst her 
mind was yet struggling with its first 
great giief. I'ruiti tlie moment that she 
saw the coffin c.irnrd within her doors, 
.she ap|>p.iied lost in stupor, — teais and 
speech were alike denied to her sorrow. 
1 saw her, and, with as sincere con- 
dolence as ever the heart of man dic- 
tated, or the lip of man uttered, I be- 


sought lier to have comfort; but she 
heeded me not. I then placed before 
her the lock of hair I had taken from 
her poor son’s head as he lay in the 
sleep of (lead). As if I had touched 
upon the only heart-string that was yot 
unstrung, she looked wistfully in my 
face for a monumt, seized upon the last 
relic of the child r v lost to her for 
ever in this wtirld, and burst into an 
agony of teats. The young and gentle 
girl L b(‘held on the lull-tup, t.iking a 
fond leave of ( Winning, sleeps in the 
churcli^'ard by the side of her lover. 


CRITICAL ILLUSTIlATrONS OF LORD BYRONS POETRY.^ 


B\ron was the creature ofcir- 
cniiislances. Jiiit circumstances make 
nut mail their creature, unless he first 
suffer liiiiiself to he taken captive in 
llioso stMiigc meshes winch they weave. 
One a(t of fice ag('iicy is permitted to 
every man — whether or not he shall 
}ield to the fascination by winch Ins 
.steps are led into (he snare of the 
fowler; but once so led, fioni that 
moment he is a bondslave. Scarcely, 
then, shall even the tiiitli set him free; 
and hardly shall it find linn out in the 
pitfall, wherein he is Indilen from day- 
light and the sun-god. Neither Apollo 
nor l^nel arc keen-e}ed enough to de- 
tect his 111 ! king-place in the dungeon 
of sill and .soiruw. I’itiful jirisoiier! 
Where then, () Will! is ihy liberty/ 
No fieedom accora])anics the volitions 
ofliini who lias chosen for their chan- 
nel the things which arc about or on 
him. Knougli i.s it for s])iril to be 
transfused into other moulds tlian the 
spiritual : to lie ordained by I’ate e\er 
to begin and end with the ever-about- 
to-bc of Nature, is sufficiently irksome 
for that wliicli claiiiis to 6e , — in the right 
of being, to he. Yet well is it if that 
nature, though not true being, still aim 
at that which is true being; so long it 
works in harmony witli, and in .sub- 
servience to, tlie spirit and the wiH of 
uncoil fined and liberal humanity. But it 
is evil — and the more uiifelt the grc.iter 
— if the spirit and will aim the nither 
to lower it.self to the caprices and evo- 
lutions of that inferior life which only 
ajipcars, and not is, — finally to be, in- 


deed, even as an appearance, lost in 
the shifting changes of phenomenal ex- 
istence. It is true, that in such case 
a certain harmony is maintained he- 
tw'een the o)icr.iuons of spirit and of 
nature ; but it is hy the subjection of 
the former to the mastery of the latter 
And what a inasteiy ! Shade of the 
lloiiounihle llobtTl Boyle! thou eanst 
tell us of the uiiieasonable service to 
which those who do suit thereto must 
inevitably he .subject. 

Ileadei 1 liave you ever perused this 
great philoso])hcr’s thr Imjaittf into 
the Vutffur Notion of Nature f No 't 
We thought so. “ The vulgar notion 
of nature,” he says, and says truly, 
is prejudicial to religiun and philo- 
sopliy.” And yel tins vulgar notion, 
what a thing it is! how crodit.al)lc iti 
itself to both ! A swonl with double 
edge, ns nil those weapons aie winch 
proceed out of the mouth of Truth — 
of Truth as rcpiesenled to tlie soul, 
and born of the soul — an edge of use 
and an edge of abuse. They are the 
best tilings cvci which are thus two- 
erlged. J'or this vulgar notion origin- 
ates in the fact, that the liumun .soul, 
being itself a true and po.sitivc being, 
is apt to conceive all other things ns 
such; whence it thinks and speiiks of 
chimerical ihiiig.s, and of negations or 
privations, as of tiue and positive lieing. 
Jlence men a.sciihe iiiost of the admir- 
able things to be met vvith in the woild 
rathjr to a certain nature, which they 
knjvv not what to make of, than to its 
g:cut Author and (Governor; apparently 
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conceiving that he has appointed an 
intelligent and powerful agent as his 
vicegerent, continually to watch for the 
good of the universe in general, and of 
the particular bodies that compose it. 
ritit of such an agent revelation sug- 
g»*s(s no liiiit. The word, says Boyle, 
is not once mentioned in Scripture by 
Moses, 111 his account of tiie creation; 
and, indeed, till the Israelites were 
overrun and corrupted by idolatrous 
nations, there was for many ages a 
deep silence us to such a being. But 
the acceptations in the course of time 
in which the word nature has been 
employed, makes it easy, as the sage 
accurately remarks, for the generality 
of men (without excepting tliose who 
wiite on natural things) to impose 
upon others and themselves in the use 
of a word so apt to be iniseiiijdoyed, 
that, in the manner in winch it is ge- 
nerally used, it is cither unintelligible, 
impioper, or false. I therefore heartily 
wish, exclaims liobert Boyle, that 
philosophers and other leading men 
would, by common consent, introduce 
some more significant and less am- 
biguous terms and expressions, in the 
room of the licentious wonl nature, 
and the forms of speech that depend 
on it ; or, at least, decline tiie use of 
It as much as conveniently they can ; 
and where they think they must employ 
if, declare in what clear and determi- 
nate sense tliey use it. For unless 
somewhat of diis kind be done, men 
will very hardly avoul being led into 
mistakes, both of things md of one 
another j whence such wranglings about 
words and names will be still kept on 
foot, as are usually managed with much 
heal and little advantage.'’ 

Boyle had a very great objection to 
the notion, that the nature of a thing 
was the law that it receives from the 
Creator, which he considered to be an 
improper and figurative expression. 
Against this defective idea of nature 
he argued, that it omitted the general 
fabric of the world, and the contri- 
vances of particular bodies ; which yet 
are as necessary as local motion itself 
to the production of particular effects 
and phenomena: and, to speak pro- 
perly, a law being but a notional rule 
of acting according to the declared will 
of a supenor, it is plain that nothing 
but an intellectual being can be pro- 
perly capable of receiving and acting 
by a law. For if it docs not under- 
stand, it cannot know what the will of 


the legislator is, have any intention to 
accomplish it,or act with regard thereto. 
Now ’tis intelligiblo that God should, 
at the beginning, impress determinate 
motions upon the parts of matter, and 
guide them as he thought requisite for 
the primordial constitution of things; 
and that ever since he should, by his 
ordinary and general concourse, main- 
tain those powers which he gave the 
parts of matter, to ti-ansmit their mo- 
tion to one another. But 1 cannot 
conceive how a body, destitute of un- 
derstanding and sense, truly so called, 
can moderate and determine its own 
motions; especially so as to make 
them conformable to laws that it has 
no knowh dg'^ of. And that iir.innnate 
bodies, how strictly soever called na- 
tural, properly act by \ n\s, cannot be 
proved by their acting SDinetnncs regu- 
larly, and, as men think, in order to 
determinate ends: since, in aitilicial 
things, we see many motions very or- 
derly performed, and with a manifest 
tendency to particular and designed 
ends. Thus, in a watch the motions 
of the spring, wheels, and other parts, 
arc so fitted and regulated, that the 
hand upon the dial-plate moves with 
great uniformity, and seems to mode- 
nile its motion, so as not to arrive at 
the po>nls that denote the time of the 
day either a inmute sooner or a minute 
later than it should do. And when a 
man shoots an arrow at a mark, so as 
to hit it, though the arrow moves to- 
wanls tlie mark us it would, if it could, 
and did design to strike it ; yet none 
will say that this airow moves by law, 
but by an external impulse.” 

This IS wisdom. What think }e, 
that Nature is exceeding wise, and 
that all her works arc performed with 
understanding ? What think ye, that 
she doth nothing in vain — never fails 
of her pur])ose — always does what is 
best — always acts in the shortest man- 
ner — is never too lavish nor too spar- 
ing in necessary things — always pre- 
serves herself — cures diseases — always 
watches to preserve the universe — and 
breads a vacuum ^ Fools 1 Nature is 
nothing, according to Boyle, but the 
aggregate of the bodies that make up 
the world in its pre.sent state, consi- 
dered as a principle ; by virtue whereof 
they act and suffer, according to the 
laws of motion prescribed by the Au- 
thor of things. To look upon merely 
corporeal, and often inanimate things, 
as endowed with life, sense, and under- 
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standing, and to ascribe to Nature and 
some other beings things that belong 
to (vod alone, is to revive polytheism 
and (xentile idolatry — in short, to 
idolise Nature. But such a nature 
seemed to Robert Boyle to be either 
as*<erled nr assumed, without sullicient 
proof, lie had met with no physical 
arguments, cither demonstrative or 
considerably probable, to evince the 
eKistcnce of such; which, moreover, 
he esteemed to be unnecessary. “ Sup- 
posing the common matter of all bodies 
to have been at lirst divided into in- 
numerable minute parts by the wise 
Author of things, and these parts to 
have been so disposed as to form the 
world as it now is ; and supposing the 
universal laws of motion, among the 
parts of matter, to have been esta- 
blished, and several conventions of 
particles contrived into the senimal 
principles of various things ; all which 
may be eflccted by the meic motion of 
matter, skilfully guided at the hcfl|p- 
iiiiig of the world : supposing all tms, 
together with (ioir.s ordinary and ge- 
neral curii’ouise — winch we very lea- 
sonably may — 1 see not why the same 
pheiiumoiia that we now observe in 
the woild should not be produced, 
without taking in any such powerful 
and intelligent being, distinct from 
GuJ, as Nature is repiesented to be. 
And, till some instance is produced to 
the contrary, I shall think that the phe- 
uoTiiena we observe will genuinely fol- 
low from the mere f.ihrie and consti- 
tution of the world.’’ Biavo, Boyle ! 

If Nature were the intelligent, pow- 
erful, and vigilant being contended for, 
several things would not be done which 
experience assures us are done. Does 
she prevent or replenish a vacuum f 
Boyle proves, that either her endea- 
vours to hinder a vacuum are super- 
fluous, or tliat where they succeed not, 
such a vacuum is leally produced; 
and at best, that either she must be 
very indiscreet to trouble herself, and 
transgress her own onlinary laws, to 
prevent a danger she need not fear ; or 
else her strength must be very insignifi- 
cant that is not able to fill a small va- 
cuity, or to break a little glass bubble. 
Doth she ordain that heavy bodies 
descend to the earth’s centre, and light 
bodies ascend to heaven’s ? Yet Na- 
ture, in such cases, often ** plays a 
very odd game; since she forces a 
ball, against the laws of heavy bodies, 
to ascend several limes upwards, 


u^n account of that veiy gravity 
whose office it is to carry it down- 
wards the directest way.’ So of a 
pendulum : uii account of its gravity 
It fulls to the perpend iculur. Well I is 
it nut a moiion ])roceeding from the 
same gravitv , tliat the swinging weight 
passes beyuiid the pernendicular, con- 
sequently ascr j Is, ami often makes a 
multitude of \ibratiuiis ; and, there- 
fore, very ficqueutly ascends before it 
comes to rest in the perpendicular f 
I'laVc not persons been choked with a 
hair? • Kind and provident, indeed, 
this Nature! always at hand to pre- 
serve the life of animals, and to suc- 
cour thorn in their danger and dis- 
tresses! Yet, like a passionate and 
traDS{)orted thing," she op|)Oses the 
hair, which might better have been re- 
solved or consumed by the juices of 
the body, or removed by some favour- 
able accident, “ with such blind vio- 
lence, that, instead of ejecting the hair, 
she expels the life of the persuii.’’ How 
the cure and wisdom of Nature will 
be reconciled to so improper and dis- 
orderly a proccdiiic, Boyle leaves her 
admirers to cunsidei ; and so doth 
Omvlh Yorkl. Pregnant women 
have been made to miscarry with the 
physician, by the smell of an extin- 
guished caiiflle ; winch would bcfoie 
have indeed displeased, but not en- 
dangered life. Nutui-e, surely, in this 
seems very far from being so prudent 
and careful as men usually f.mcy her ; 
since by an oilour she is ])Ut into such 
unruly transports, and inslc.id of watch- 
ing for the welfare of the woman, whose 
condition needed an extiaordinary mea- 
sure of her care and tenderness, she 
violently precipitates her charge into a 
danger that often proves fatal, not only 
to the child but aUo to (lie mother.” 

This neglected sage goes on to con - 
sidcr her blind doings in regard to 
monstei's. To leave this point, how- 
ever, for one more important, namely, 
that unless a contriving, managing, 
regular, and methodical Nature be ad^ 
mitted, there will appear no visible 
footsteps or proof of Divine Wisdom. 
As to this objection, however, short 
work may suffice ; since no endeavour 
need be made to suppress the manifest 
token of wisdom and design observable 
in the wonderful construction and or- 
derly operations of the world and its 
parts: it is enough that these indica- 
tions of wisdom be referred to the 
proper cause, that is, to God, and not 
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to anoUier most watcliful and provident 
called Nature. Neither is the 
vulf^r distinction of motion into na- 
turnl and violent so clear aiid well 
frmiHided, as to oblige us to admit 
that there is such a being as tlie iiatiir- 
fits asseit ; and us little will the vulgar 
notion of a crisis, when examined, serve 
the purpose. Crises are propeily aitn- 
huted to the wisdom and orrlinary pro- 
vidence of Cod, exerting itself by the 
incThanism of that grc‘at machine the 
woiid, and of that smaller engine the 
human body, as constituted in Hie pa- 
tierifs eircurnstanees. it was Hoyle’s 
settled opinion that Divine Providence 
IS, at least, ollcn concerned in a pecu- 
culiar manner about the actions of men, 
and the things that happen to them, 
'riio sovereign Lord and (lovernnr of 
the viorld may, nut only sometimes by 
those signal and manifest interpositions 
which we call miracles, act in a siijicr- 
muural way, but frequently give, by 
(be intervention of nitioiial iiiiuds, us 
well united ns not united to human 
bodies, several such deteriiimations to 
ihc motion of parts in those hoilies, 
and of others which may he affected 
by them, as by laws merely incchu- 
iiical those ])nrts of matter wouhl not 
have had. And the saye of whom we 
are disenursing was not ashamed to 
think, that it becomes a Christian 
philosopher to admit, in general, that 
(Lid sometimes, in a pecuiiai though 
secret way, interposes in the ordinary 
fihonomeiia and events ot < ris(*s ; but 
that this is done so seldom - -<at least, 
in a way that we can certainly discern 
— that we are not hastily to have re- 
course to an extraordinaiy providence, 
and much less to the strange care and 
skill of that que.stioned being called 
Nature, in a particular case, if it may 
be probably accounted for by mccha- 
nieal laws, and the ordinary course 
of things.” lie conceived the most 
wise (Lvator .n first so framed the 
world, and settled such laws of motion 
between the bodies, which, as parts, 
rompo*<e it, that by th ' assistance of 
his general concourse, the portions of 
the universe are lodged in such places, 
and furnished with such powers, as 
by the help of his general providence, 
tliey may hate their beings continued 
and mamlained as long as the course 
he thought ht to establish amongst 
things cornorcal requires. 

(iod fails not of his ends, but nature 
oden. The sap raised by nature (o feed 


the fruit of a whitethorn, is by~gralling 
brought to nourish a fruit of (|uitc ano- 
ther kind. So, when the malbter makes 
barley to sprout, whence nature in- 
tends to produce stalks and cars, it is 

S erverted to a very difTereiit piirpo.se. 

loreover, ifnaturc acted by the shortest 
ways — another attribute for whirli her 
admirers give her credit — would a little 
.sphere of marble or steel, that after 
having long fallen thiough the air, 
lighls upon a honzontal pavement of 
hard stone, rebound again, and so for 
several times successively, before it ap- 
proaches as near as is permitted it to 
the renlre of heavy bodies i Would 
It reliDiiiid at all f Take a good sea- 
compass, and sutfor the magnetic 
iieefllc to rest north and south — then 
hold the pioper pole of.t good load- 
stone at a corw'emciit distance, on the 
right or led hand of the lily, tins will 
be drawn aside from the noiih point 
towards the east or west, as you plen.se ; 
a^ll tlieii the loadstone being quire re- 
moved, the lily of the needle will in- 
deed I'clurn norLliv\ard, though not 
.stop in the magnetic ineridiaii, but 
passing on several degrees beyond it, 
it will thence iTturn vviiliout stopping 
at the inoiidiaii line, and so, by its vi- 
brations, flescriiiu many arrhes, still 
.shorter and shortci, nil at lengtii it 
come to setth* on it, and recover that 
position, which, if nature always acted 
oy theiuo^t eompeiid ions ways, it should 
have rested at the fust time it had re- 
gained It. Take also an oblong and 
conveniently shaped pieee of light wood, 
and haMiig sunk it to the bottom of 
deep stagnant water, give it liberty to 
ascend, it will not only regain the sur- 
face of the water, where, by the I.iws 
of gravity, it ought to rest, and did rest 
befoie It was foiced down, but rise far 
beyond that surface, and in part, as it 
wen', shoot itself up into the incum- 
bent air, then fall down again, and 
rise a second time, and perhaps much 
oflener, and fall again before it settles 
in its due place, wherciu it is an equi- 
librium with the water that endeavours 
ti/ press it upwards. But it is boasted 
that nature does always what is best. 
Does she t Are not, on the contrary, 
several things done that are neither 
the best, nor so much as good, with 
regard to the welfare of particular 
bodic.s i Fruit-trees, especially when 
grown old, will, for one sea.son, be so 
overcharged with fruit, that they decay 
and die soon after; and even whilst 
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they flourish, the excessive weight 
upon them sometimes br^s ofT the 
branches, and thereby both liinders 
the maturity of the fruit, and hastens 
the death of the tree — a fatal profusion 
which would have been prevented if 
n wtse nature, harboured in the plant, 
did, as is presumed, solicitously watch 
for Its welfare. Is it not a part of the 
physician’s work to appease the fury, 
and to correct the errors of this pre- 
tended nature in the diseascnl body? 
Hath she not also, from time to time, 
destroyed multitudes of men and 
bcMsts, by earthquake, pestilence, and 
famine t ibit then docs she not some- 
times cure diseases? Wounds are 
healed without medicines. Well ; hut 
arc not wens and scrofulous tumours 
nourished in the body ? And in 
wounds, fungi are as well produced 
and nourished by the aliment biought 
to the wounded part as the true and 
geriiiiue flesh. VVarts and corns grow 
again after they are rut. Hoyle Itiil 
seen a woman, in whose forehead na- 
ture was careful to nourish a horn 
above an inch in length, winch lie 
fully examiTied while it was yet grow- 
ing on lier head, to avoid Iw'ing im- 
posed upon. Nature impoitunalely 
craves for dunk in (Irtqisips, but the 
physician denies it. The chiiurgcon 
often liinders nature from closing up 
the lips of a wound, as she would 
iiriskilfully do before it be well and 
seciiiely healed at the bottom. *Mn 
shuit,” says Hoyle, “ 1 look upon a 
good pliysician not propeily as a ser- 
vant to nature, but a counsellor and a 
fiieiidly assistant, who, in Ins patient’s 
body, hntiurs these motion.s,ancl other 
things, that he judges conducive to 
the welfare and recovery of it; but as 
to those that he perceives likely to be 
Imrtful, oitlici by increasing the dis- 
ease, or otlicrw'isc endangering the pa- 
tient, he thinks it Ins part to oppo>e or 
hinder, though nature manifesfly seems 
to endeavour to exercise or carry on 
those hurtful motions.” 

Such IS natui'e, then, according to 
Hoyle ; to whose views Oli vra Yorkk 
has to add, that not only the nature 
which surrounds man, but the na- 
ture which 1$ on him, and is called 
human, is the same unwise, unintelli- 
gent, vain performer — the same failing 
purposer, ill or least-good doer — the 
same incompendious actor — the same 
too-lavish and too-sparing merchant — 
the same unskilful mediciner, alike in- 


competent to preserve itself or to cur^ 
diseases — and alike unwatchful to pre- 
serve the universe, any alleged ab- 
borreni'e of a vacuum notwithstanding. 
No man illustrated this truth, in his 
conduct and character, more than Lord 
Hyron ! No man, inoi cover, more il- 
lustrated the truth, that there is also 
in man, indqlx ident of tins nature, 
a true and positive being — a living 
soul, which thill natuie is not, al- 
ihuiigli he considers it to be. What- 
ever it has of Irne and jiositivc being 
is dented from the soul ; hut it is it- 
self a mere passive recipii-nl, subject 
unto spiritual laws, bound fast in fate 
by him who left free the luimnii will. 
Free! Yes; and it is free to follow 
out, if It will, all the unwise, unintel- 
ligent, vain, defective, inqierfect, in- 
jurious, incompendious, too-Iavish and 
too-sparing, destructive, improvident, 
and cornqit courses of that same pas- 
sive subject which it animates ; a sub- 
tilised serpent then, but still n ser- 
pent, and doomed ever to crawl on 
Its belly, and dust to cat nil the days 
of Its life. Hut from that moment, 
and while the will clioo««es to romiiiii 
in such recipient, it submits to the 
s.'imn constraint as tli(‘ recipient itself 
IS held 111. Fspre.ssmg itself iii scMise, 
it becomes sensual ised ; and all the 
more hopelessly because by its own 
consent. Its vi*ry freedom is against 
It; for to will otherwise it camint be 
constrained, but must be icnewisl in the 
spirit of the will. Tins it is winch 
makes so hard the rwlemptioii of the 
natural man. What be is, aiul what 
Ills slate, Js expressed by Hyron in Ins 
Vraifcr of A'afnrc — a voice as fear- 
ful as that of St. Haul, when he ex- 
claimed, “ Wretched man lliiit [ am, 
who shall deliver me from the bo<Iy 
of this death ?” Such a body of death 
is iialme; and still it travailetli in pain 
from the bcgmriiiig until now. I Icar its 
first groanuiiis in the licuit of Hyron! 
— ii^re sublime than the outcry of 
Ajax for light, as the darkness winch 
enveloped the lingbsh poet w.is more 
intense than that which wrapped the 
Grecian hero ! 

This pricm (to which, for want of 
room, we can only refer the reader) is, 
with the exception of some verbal faults, 
a poem as beautiful as it is pathetic. 
Hut of what nature is it the prayer ? — 
not of inanimate, but of human. Km- 
phatically /iwn/nn, because animated 
with the living human soul. It is 
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dumb nature speaking with the voice 
of clorpienl humanity — of a humanity 
which had become a willing servant to 
that senseless lump, moving only ac- 
cording to Its capacity of motion, and 
liiiiiled within the sphere of its pre- 
scribed relations. Dut the humanity 
IS nut unconscious of a better state; 
like Ajax it knew what light was, be- 
cause It had experienced the same pre- 
vious to Its passage into darkness, and 
calls aloud for its return. Dyron, as 
we have seen, had read his Bible, and 
glimpses of that old revelation Imunted 
him yet ; and m tiie memory of what 
had been, from the dark obscure of 
nature he shouted acernts of de- 
spair.” It is the human soul, then, not 
nature whether human or inanimate, 
winch utters the fearful exclamation; 
but, nevertheless, the soul oppressed 
with the cloud whicli she was meant to 
irradiate with spiritual glory. Save for 
those old memories thus opposed, she 
would have recognised no Fatiier of 
Light — no (jod of IJeaven.* And now 
tliat she doth indulge in such recogni- 
tions, are they not dimmed with its 
films and, but for die un(|uenchable life 
in the soul, would they not fade into 
oblivion f Dimmer and more dim they 
grow, until that paternal deity to its 
agonising offspring ap^icars — what ! 
tlie Father of Spirits no! but 
rather, or, perliaps, only as the auliior 
of nature — only Ins father in the sense 
in which all things which God has 
made are Ins oflspniig.t In tins re- 
spect (to use the sublime language of 
Hooker), “ they are in iJiw as effects 
in their highest cause ; and He like- 
wise actually is in thnn — the assist- 
ance and influence of Ins deity is Iheii' 


life” For all things,” says the ju- 
(licious defender of our ecclesiastical 
polity, “which God, in their tiroes 
and seasons, has brought fordi, were 
eternally and before all times in (iod, 
as a woik unbegun is in the artificer, 
which afterwards briiigetli it into ef- 
fect. Therefore, whatsoever we do be- 
hold now in this present world, it was 
inwrapped within the bowels of Divine 
Mercy, written in the book of Eternal 
Wisdom, and held in the hands of 
Omnipotent Power, the first founda- 
tions of the world being as yet unlaid.” 
Mercy, wisdom, and power,! too, are 
the three attributes principally recog- 
nised m tlie Pruytr of ^lalure, by Lord 
Byron. 

It IS an interesting question, How 
it was that at so ea>'‘v an age our poet 
passed from light into darkness, and 
more paiticulariy, as even in the fol- 
lowing year he continued, or appeared 
to be, yet a boy in his feelings and 
manners. “ Next Monday,” Sii)s Miss 

“ is our great fair. Lord Byron 

talks of It with as much pleasure as 
little Henry, and declares he will ride 
in the louud-about; but I think he 
will change his inmd.” Moom also 
lemnrks ol this period that his letters 
were boyishly written. Alas ! But 
these were not the only respects in 
which he was a boy; for, according 
to liie same authority, there is another 
sense in which the state of boyhood 
may be interpreted. Lord Byron liad 
so little improved to practical ends 
the religious and other instruction 
which Providence ])laccd in the way 
of Ins childhood, that in respect to Ins 
moral humanity he was }et immature. 
Moore expresses tins sentiment thus : 


• Father of Light ' great God of Heaven ' 

Hear'st thou the nrcenta of despair ] 

Can guilt like man’s be e’er forgiven 1 
Can vice atone for crimes by prayer * 

Father of ^ght ! on thee I call ! 

1'hou Boost my soul is dark within.” 
t '* Father! no prophet's laws 1 seek, — 

'J'hy lawB in nature’s works appear.” 
f Thou who cau’sT guide the wandering star 
Through tracklebs realms of aether's spaco, 

Who calm’st the elemental war, 

Whose hand from pole to pole I trace,— 

Thou who in wisdom placed me here— 

« « « • 

To thee I breathe my humble strain. 

Grateful for all thy mercies past.” 

Byron’s Prayer of feature 
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« We observe here,* as in other parts graded ! But by such humility of self- 

of his early letters, that sort of display esteem, who knows but that they may 

and boast of rakishness which is but be ere long exalted ^ Oh ! for a Man I 

too common a folly at this penod of a Man4 God made such a cre:itiire 

his life, when the young aspirant to surely, but where is he now to be dis- 

manhood jiersuaded himself tliat to be covered 1 On what unknown shore or 

profligate is to he manly. Unluckily, isle — in what faroff mam or continent 

this boyish desire of being thought — in what new-found world? 

worse than he really was, remained Even so. put there were special 
with Lonl Byron, as did some other circumstanceii lihicli kept hack Byroira 

feelings and foibles of his boyliood, devclopement, though it still pro- 
long after the period when with grossed, but by giadual and ascer- 

others they are past and forgotten ; tamable steps, and in concurrence 

and Ills mind, indeed, was but begin- with certain external intliicncHs — per- 

ning to outgrow them when he was haps in consequence of them. Of tlieso 

.snatched away.” special circumstances, tlie one just in- 

Tn respect to liis moral character, aicatect is a*< it were an Aaron's rod, 

then, JiOrd Byron never was a man ! incliul'ng all the rest; namely, the 

This i.s an important truth, of which, absurd opinion that to he piodigatc 

tliough his biographer seems to have was to be manly: though it may bo 

gut here a gliiiqise, was yet never fully doubted if this was the precise form in 

m voided to him. The poet Byron never which it presented itself to his mind, 

was a man 1 His poetical capacity it- Ignorance of the world, and a desire 

self was one reason why he fell short to know it better, led Byron away 

of the perfect character, and yet only from the tree of life, under wliicb his 

by means of Ins poetry could he hope childhood had been sheltered. i*rn- 

for enlargenioiit to the full stature of vidence had placed him where for his 

a man. ( leiiius is an excellence only poetical faculty food might be found 

in one direction; and in proportion in abundance; luul awakened in him 

as that direction is exclusively follow- the energies of the contemplative life; 

ed out, the character of the human and formed him, by mental exer- 

being is imperfectly, because only par- ci.ses and opportunities of observation, 

tially, revealed. It may, however, be to express at once the mysteries of 

doubted if more than partial dcvelope- spirit and llie plienomena of nature 

meiit I.s permitted to any individual; in no inharmonious guise. What then? 

for who in history or society may be This was comparatively a .solitary em- 

nnnied as a peifoct, an absolute man ! ployment, and in comparative solitude 

Only one such has appeared these six bad l>een prosecuted. But there was 

thousand years, and Inin men have a world beyond — i/ir w’orhl; and for 

pronounced (ind ; and such an one this he desired to forsake the shades of 

is a god, and includes iii his own per- retirement, and in so doing passed into 

son, in a certain degree, all that is a different nature The poet was no 

conceivable of deity. To this cundi- more : that only thing in which lay all 

tioii, with all, submission is necessary ; his excellence, and out of which he 

and a man must be content to work out had no excellence, vanished at once, 

his peisoual redemption in that direc- We have his own confession for it. 

tion in which It i.s appointed him in- Society and genius,” said Lord Byron 
tellectually, morally, or physically to to I.ady Hlessiiigton, ‘*are incompa- 

labour. A fact this, though grievous tible, and the latter can rarely, if over, 

to human pride, and reducing our be in close or frequent contact with 

high-flown or high-flying professions the fonner, without degenerating; it 

to mere trades, and howsoever by is otherwise with wit and talent, winch 

such supposition they may feel de- are excited and brought into play by 

* Tlie letter alluded to begins as follows : — 

“ J\1y dear Elizabeth, Trinity College^ Cambridge^ Oct. 26, 1807. 

" Fatigued with bitting up till four in the morning for the last two days, at hazard, 
I take up my pen to iii(}uir6 how your highness and the rest of my female acquaint- 
ance at the seat of archiepiscopnl giundeur go on. 1 know' I deserve a scolding for 
my negligence in not writing more frequently; but, racing up and down the country 
for these last three luontlis, how was it possible to fulfil tho duties of a corre- 
spondent T* — Notices rf the Life of Lord Byron, vol, i. pp. 173, 4. 
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the friction of society, which polishes 
and sharpens both. I judge from per- 
sonal experience; and, as some por- 
tion of genius has been attributed to 
me, J suppose I may, without any 
extraordinary vanity, quote my ideas 
upon the subject. Well, then,” (con- 
tinued Lord Jlyron), “if I have any 
genius (whicli 1 grant is-Yiroblematical), 
all I call say is, that 1 have always 
found It fade away, like snow bcfoie 
the sun, when I have been living much 
in the world. My ideas became dis- 
persed and vague ; I lost the power of 
concentrating iny thoughts, and be- 
came another being, — you will per- 
haps think a better, on the principle 
that any change in me must be for the 
better; but no — instead of this, I be- 
came worse ; for the recollection of 
former mental power remained, re- 
proaching me with present inability, 
and increased the natural irritability of 
my nature.” 

Into this world, then, he found 
himself incapable of transferring that 
spirit, and embodying that genius, 
which he had reared up in solitude. But 
he seems not to have known that they 
were csscntial/i/, not occasionally only, 
incompatible. “ You will believo me, 
what I sometimes believe myself, mad,” 
said Byron to the lady just quoted, 
“ when I tell you that I seem to have 
lu'o .states of cMstence — one purely 
coiitcinp1alive,during which theciimes, 
faults, and follies of mankind are laid 
open to my view (my own forming a 
prominent object in the picture) ; and 
the other active, when 1 ]jI iy my part 
in the drama of life, as ifirspelled by 
some power, over which 1 liuve no con- 
trol, though the consciousness of doing 
wrong remains. It is as though I had 
the faculty of discovering error, with- 
out the power of avoiding it. Ilow do 
you account for tins?” 

This, It must be admitted, was a 
question that might pu/zle some wise 
heads, and might well perplex a fickle 
female's. Acc<irdingly, her ladyship 
answered, “ Th.it, like all the pheno- 
wena of thought, it was unaccountable 
and tlien, womanlike, proceeds to ac- 
count for it, by adding, ‘ but that co.i- 
tem]il.*ition, when too much indulged, 
often produced the same effect on the 
menial ficulties that the dwelling on 
bodily ailments cflccted in the physical 
powers ; we iniglit become so well 
acquainted with diseases, as to find 
all their symptoms in ourselves and 


others, without the power of prevent- 
ing or curing them ; nay, by the force 
of imagination, might end in tlie belief 
that we -were afflicted with them to 
such a degree as to lose all enjoyment 
of life, which state is termed hypo- 
chondria; but the hypochondria which 
arises from the belief of mental dis- 
eases is still more insupportable, and 
IS increased by contemplation of the 
supposed rrimcs or faults ; so that the 
mind should be often relaxed fiom its 
extreme tcnsion, and other and lc.ss 
exciting subjects of rcHcctioii presented 
to it. Kxcess 111 thinking, like all 
other excesses, produces reaction ; and 
add the two w’ords ‘ too much* before 
the word thinking, in the two lines of 
the admirable parody of the Brothers 
Hmilh , — 

“ ‘Thinking is but on idle waste of 
thought, 

And nouglit is every thing, ami every 
thing IS nought.* 

and, instead of parody, it becomes true 
philosophy.” 

Does it f Her ladyship adds, “ We 
both laughed at the abstract subject we 
had fallen upon.” Tins is admirable. 
But the subject is not such a laughable 
one as her ladyship wuiihl seem to 
think. This contest between the .spe- 
culative and the pi.ictical - this oppo- 
.sitiori between the laws of the spirit • 
and of the nature — must prevail ever 
where the speculative and tlie jiractical 
operate iii two regions of action, — 
where, in short, the distinction is pos- 
sible which Byion felt, between the 
cuiiteinplative and the active, — where it 
can be prediealed that the latter re- 
mains a boy vvliilc the furmei adv.'inees 
on to manhood. In By run, the tend- 
ency of the contcinnlativc was indeed 
to a precocious niiuiliood, which, how- 
ever, was retarded and clogged in its 
approaches by the defects of the active, 
or, rather, by reason of the sphere m 
which It moved ; for, be it known, as a 
truth worthy of all acceptation, th.at 
the contemplative itself can only attain 
its manhood by union with the active, 
and must pause in its course if the latter 
stay behind, awaiting its arrival to 
wiiatevcr goal it may have itself at- 
tained, being unable itself to attain to 
its utmost goal until the speculative 
!x! identified and at one with the 
practical. To embody iu the chaiacter 
and conduct the law of a wise will is 
the highest possible aim and attain- 
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ment of man, whether in the fallen or 
iinfallen state, — it is, in a word, to 
manifest the god 

in human limbs array'd . and brow 
All radiant from bis triumph in the fight.’* 

Not to be despised, therefore, but 
recognised as a divine instinct, is 
the desire of any man to emerge from 
the obscure of solitude, — however in 
such dark place shines brightest the 
light of spiritual worlds, — into the 
busy walks of life, where that same 
light may be made to shine before 
men. A different result, however, will 
be produced, if, instead of taking with 
him the light of his solitary hours into 
social ^>cenes, the divided man adopt 
the prccejits of his conduct from the 
practice of the world, and cultivate his 
active faculties in a direction precisely 
different, and in a dcgiec opposite to 
that in which his merely intellectual 
ha\e been wont to travel. To reconcile 
a being so contradictory, — to make 
truth {tme hcittfi) of such a Living Lie, 
is the hardest of tasks both for the indi- 
\idual hitn*»elf and for his critic. Just 
about the period of his do.it h there are 
indications that Ilyron had begun to 
effect such reconcilement. How his 
critic may be able to solve this iin< 

} )oitant problem, is now in toleralily 
air pioccss of development. 

Ilyron felt much difficulty in intio- 
diiciiig himself into the world, and was 
fioiri an early period very shy in com- 
pany. This miuvaise /lunfe, however, 
in time wore off ; and he became, 
during his visit at Southwell, a fre- 
quenter of their a3sGinbhe.s and dinnei- 
paities, and even felt mortified if he 
heard of a rout to which he was not in- 
vited. 11 is hoi ror, however, at new faces 
still continued; and if, while at Mrs. 
Pigot’s, he saw strangers approaching 
the house, he would iicstantly jump 
out of the window to avoid them. 
There was other reason for this than 
natural shyness ; he was desirous of 
keeping aloof from the acquaintance of 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
from a mortifying consciousness of the 
inadequacy of his own means to his 
rank. When envious critics Ulk of 
the advantages of Byron’s rank in 
making and taking the fame of a poet, 
they should set off, on the other side, 
some of the dis.id vantages also. This 
was one of the ills to which a lord may 
be born — one of the inconveniences of 
being a nobleman. Byron had a proud 


dread of being made to feel his pe- 
cuniary inferiority by persons to whom 
in every other res])ect he knew him- 
self superior. Tins sclf-consciousness 
he has left on record in some lines 
addressed to the Rev. J. T. Becher, 
who hud rebuked him for his apparent 
unsociableness. He had nursed him- 
self in the opinion, that he despised 
the world, as a sort of consolation for 
not being able to mix in it in the way 
he wished ; not bill that he would, in- 
deed, gondescend t*. visit it if “ the 
senate or camp” rcquirc'd his exertions. 
But tasks less ambitious were unwor- 
thy of a genius like his which, already, 
he anticipates as heiiig of a vulcanic 
order. “ Tlie fire,” .says he, 

The fire in the envern uf Ktnii coucealod, 
Slill muiilles unseen in its secret re- 
cess ; — 

At length in a volume terrific revealed, 
No toiient csiii f|ueiicli it, no bounds 
can rejiress. 

Oh thus, tlin desire in my bosom for 
fame 

Bids mu hvo but to hope for poB- 
teiity’s praise ; 

Could 1 soar with the plimiiix, on 
pillions of fiiimo. 

With him I would wish to expire in 
the blaze.” 

It was two years afttM- the Prayer of 
Natan: before Byron commenced the 
composition of Childc Hat old's ih/- 
frrimagf: (Oct. 31, 1809), having passed 
his one-and-twcnliclli )cai. lie was 
then at Juannina, in Albania. The 
second canto was finished on the 28lh 
of March, in the succeed mg year, at 
Smyrna. During those years, we 
aie somewhat enabled to trace his pio- 
gress ill Ills art, by means of certain 
short pieces, which Mr. Murray has 
now, for the first time, published. In 
a poem called The Adieu, written 
under the impression that tlio author 
would soon die, he has repeated cer- 
tain senlimonts — some in the same 
words — of The Prayer of Nature. He 
bids adieu to the favourite scenes uf 
his youth, — the hill of Harrow, “ the 
spires of Grarita’s vale,” Loch nu Garr, 
Ncwstcad Abbey, the river Grele, and 
Annesley ; nor is he unmindful of indi- 
vidual associations by which tlic scenes 
were attached to his heart, — Mary 
Dufl^ and Kddlestonc the Cambridge 
chonstcT. Then he thinks of death, 
and that he shall die without his fame, 
for which, to him horrid thought, no 
consolation may be found but in di- 
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lecting his mind to heaven; and, in 
his despiiir, he again calls upon the 
Father of Light ! But still his soul 
is dark within,” and he feels himself 
only a child of dust.” 

On these poems, Moore has made, 
in his flashy way, some thin observa- 
tions about the rarity of infidelity or 
scepticism finding an*; entrance into 
youthful minds. “ That readiness,” 
says he, to take the future upon trust, 
which IS the charm of this period of 
life, would naturally, indeed, make it 
the season of belief as well as of hope. 
Theie are also there, still fiesh in the 
mind, the impressions of early religious 
culture, whicli, even in those who lie- 
gin soonest to question their faith, 
give way but slowly to the encroach- 
ments of doubt, and, in the mean time, 
extend the benefit of their inorji re- 
straint over a portion of life where it is 
acknowledged such restraints are most 
necessary.” We cannot make room 
for the same writer’s would-be pro- 
found arguments on infidelity, which 
are just worth nothing, — contenting 
ourselves with adding that, in Moore's 
words, with Byron the cankei 
shewed itself ‘ in the morn and dew 
of youth,’ when the effect of such 
‘ hlastmentt’ is, for every reason, 
most fatal, — and, in addition to the 
real misfortune of being an unbeliever 
at any age, he exhibited the rare and 
melancholy spectacle of an unhelieving 
schoolboy.'* There is ver^ little philo- 
sophy in this style of writing. Tiiere 
is no fear of that scepticism which is 
the result of inquiry ; lei the sceptic 
only inquire on, and he w:’i be found 
to iiave doubted only to believe more 
firmly. Byron had inquired largely — 
at least as far as reading is inquiry — 
and has left us a list of liooks which 
by the time he was nineteen he had 
perused. It consists of nearly all the 
standard histones and biographies in 
Greek, Latin, French, English, and 
German litcratnro, tiihcr original or 
translated, — Blackstone and Montes- 
quieu in law, — Paley, I.ocke, Bacon, 
llumc, Berkeley, Drummond, Beattie, 
Bolingbroke, and Hobbes (the last bis 
detestation), in philosophy, — certain 
geographers, — all the dead poets, and 
most of the living, — orators, Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Quintilian, Sheridan, 
Justin t Cbironoma, and parlia- 
mentary debates from the revolution to 
the year 1742, — divines, Blair, Por- 
teus, Tillotson, Hooker,— miscellsmeous 


writings, such as the S^ctaior, Ram^ 
bler^ Woridy and novels by the thou- 
sand. True it is, that a man may read 
all these books, and yet be a sceptic ; 
nay, from this mass of reading accu- 
mulate materials for doubt. Facts and 
arguments he can thus acquire in great 
plenty, but no demonstration. That he 
must find in himself, — in himself and 
in his moral being must grow up the 
evidence which he needs; then, verily, 
these treasures of learning and know- 
ledge will come in aid as the graces 
and ornaments of an accomplished 
manhood ; but otherwise they will be 
only as so much rubbish in the lumber- 
room of memory. At Harrow, Byron 
had “ devoured with exceeding eager- 
ness all sorts of learning, excepting 
only that wint h, by the Tegimcii of the 
school, was prescribed for him.” A 
little incident this, wim h, by shewing 
his restiveness to moral restraint m 
this humble guise of school discipline, 
marked that state of spiritual rebellion 
from which he needed redemption, ere 
he might or could be redeemed from 
the torment of doubt. 

The intellertuai, however, was by 
these means furnished with appropriate 
aliment. ** The same rapid and multi- 
farious course of study he pursued 
during the holydays; and, in order to 
deduct as little as possible from hi.s 
hours of exercise, he had given himself 
the hcabit, while at home, of reading all 
dinner-time.” It was not to be ex- 
pected that his mind would be very 
particular in its fare. “ In a mind,*' 
says his biographer, “ so versatile as 
his, every novelty, whether serious or 
light, whether loity or ludicrous, found 
a welcome and an echo; and I can 
easily conceive the glee — as a friend of 
his once described it to me — with 
which he brought to her, one evening, 
a copy of Mother Gooseys Titles , which 
he had bought from a hawker that 
morning, and read for the first time 
while ho dined.” As an intellectual 
man, we repeat, though not as a spi- 
ritual man, this course of study was to 
him beneficial. Moore rightly attri- 
butes thereto that mastery over the 
"esouTces of his own language with 
which Byron came furnished into the 
field of literature, and which enabled 
him, as fast as his youthful fancies 
sprung up, to clothe them with a 
diction worthy of their strength and 
beauty.” To this result this kind of 
self-education has been found con- 
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ducive. Popei Congreve, and Chat- 
terton, were thus left to a firee course of 
study, and, by leaving the dead for 
the living, were enable at first hand 
to supply their own intellectual wants 
and tastes. Pope, says Spence, 
** thought himself the better, in some 
respects, for not having had a regular 
education. lie (as he observed in 
particular) read originally for the sense, 
whereas we are taught, for so many 
years, to read only for words.” 

However tliis may be, Byron was 
not merely laying up stores of diction 
for more mature works, but using them 
meantime as he might in diverse poetic 
experiments, llis fancy, whenever ex- 
cited, teemed with rhymes, as if spon- 
taneously. Tlius, when he first went 
to Newstead, on his arrival from Aber- 
deen, he planted, we are told, a young 
oak in some part of the grounds, and 
had an idc'i, that as it flourished, so 
should he. On revisiting the abbey, 
during Lord Grey de Ruthveii’s resi- 
dence there, he found the oak choked 
up with weeds, and almost destiuyed. 
This was a circumstance which cer- 
tainly had poetic capabilities, and five 
or ten stanzas were readdy piodnced 
oil the subject. The lines will proba- 
bly make the oak famous, • - at least so 
the editor of the poem thinks. To him 
we are indebted for the uiforinatioii 
that, “ shoitly after Colonel NN ildinan, 
the present pioprietor, took possession, 
he one day noticed it, and said to the 
servant who was with him, * Here is a 
fine young oak, but it must be cut 
down, as it grows in an improper 
place.’ < 1 hope not, sir,’ replied the 
man ; for it’s the one that my lord was 
.so fond of, because he set it himself.’ 
The colonel has, of course, taken every 
possible care of it. It is already iii- 
quiied after by straugeis as ‘ Tiic 
Byrox Oak,’ and promises to share. 
Hi after-times, the celebrity of Shake- 
speare’s mulberry, and Pope's willow, 
and the oak of Sir Philip Sydney.” 
Perhaps — we hope the days of such 
idolatry are over. At any rate, it is 
sometimes productive of ill effects, as 
in the instance of the Irelands, old and 
young, superstitious worshippers and 
forgers of the Shake-sperian divinity. 

Another instance of the sort may be 
quoted. When at Harrow, a friend of 
Byron engraved on a particular spot 


the name of both, with a fewaddittonal 
words as a memorial. Afterwards^ on 
receiving some real or imagined injuryi 
the author destroyed tlie frail reco^ 
before he left Harrow. We accord- 
ingly have four quaint stanzas on this 
higii argument, written under, on re- 
visiting, the place in 1807. To one of 
these occasional pieces a my.steiy is 
attached. It is addressed To wy $on 
-^but neither the recorded coiiveisa- 
tions of tlie poet, nor his letters or 
diaries, furnish any trace of evidence 
that sudb a son ever existed. On one 
occasion, however, he wrote to his 
mother tliat he had lately had a good 
deal of uneasiness on account of a 
young woman, whom he knew to have 
been a favourite of hi.s late fiiend Cur- 
zon, and who, finding herself, after 
his death, in a slate of progress towards 
maternity, bad declared Jxird Byron 
the father of the child ; and he was ac- 
cordingly desirous of his mother taking 
charge of it, which, however, she was 
spared, tlioii»h willing, by the death of 
the child. The verses, whether they 
relate to this incident or not, are, to 
our minds, the most pleasing of tlie 
occasional [iieces. In a like occasional 
manner originated his celebrated Lines 
inscribed upon a cup from a nkuH, The 
poet has given us the account himself. 
“ The gardener, in digging, di.scovered 
a skull that had probably belonged to 
some jolly friar or inoiik of the abbey 
about the time it was demuiiasteriea. 
Observing it to be of giant size, and in 
a perfect state of preservation, n strange 
fancy seized me of having it set and 
mounted as a dunking cup. 1 ac- 
cordingly sent it to town, and it re- 
turned with a very hi'^h polish, and of 
a mottled colour like tortoise-shell.”^ 
Projects of gre.iter scope and aim 
occupieii the author’s mind at this pe- 
riod. We find him boasting, in his 
correspondence, of having written 214 
pages of a novel, a poem of .380 lines, 
and which afterwards appeared, in an 
enlarged form, under the title of A»- 
lish Bards anti Scotch lievicwers, — 560 
lines of a projected twelve-book epic, 
called Bosworth Field, — and 250 lines 
of some other poem in rhyme. 

ills reputation, however, until the 
commencement of Chtlde Harold, must 
rest on certain short essays of consider- 
able beauty, written during the years 


* It is now in the possession of Col. Wildman, the proprietor of Newstead 
Abbey, 
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1808 and 1809. One of these is an 
IntcriptUm on the Monument of a Neup- 
foundlnwl Dog, and which was pre- 
'ceded with an epitaph to his memory. 
ISoutswain was his master’s favourite-— 
the poor animal had been seized with 
a fit of madness; U)ron was so little 
aware of the nature of the malady, 
that he more than onctf, with his bare 
hand, wiped away the slaver from the 
dog’s lips during the paroxysms. He 
seems to have admired the dog for re- 
taining all the gentleness of his na- 
ture to the last, never attempting to 
do the least injury to any one. The 
verses of his master shew a more mis- 
anthropic mind than the poor animal 
was capable of possessing, with but too 
little of that kindness of disposition 
by wliicli the inferior cix^ature was, as 
with the dawn of a higher nature, dis- 
tinguished. Pope, when about the 
same age as Ilyron, passed, as Moore 
phrases it, a similar eulogy on his dog, 
at the expense of human nature ; assert- 
ing, that “histories arc more full of 
examples of the fidelity of dogs than 
of friends.’’ It may be added, that 
Wordsworth has also written a tribute 
to the memory of a dog. The dif- 
ferent way in which the poets have 
thought and expressed themselves is 
deserving of attention. 

The Lake-poet has preceded his tri- 
bute with the relation, in rhyme, of an 
incident characteristic of the fiiithful 
animal. In pursuit of a hare, a grey- 
hound, in endeavouring to cross a river 
crusted thinly hy a one-iiight’s frost, 
fiills through the breaking ice ; the 
dog to which the tribute is tendered, 
unlike her fellows, strives lo save her 
struggling friend : 


“ From the brink her paws she stretches,, 
Very hands as you would say ! 

And afflicting moans she fetches, 

As he breaks the ice aa ay. 

For her;ielf she hath no fears-^ 

IJim alone she sees and hears-— 

Makes efforts and complainings; nor 
gives o'er 

Until her fellow sunk, and re-appeared 
no more.” 

Such is the dog to whom the poet has 
devoted an eloquent tribute. The fol- 
lowing is the way in which it com- 
mences : 

“ Lie hero sequestered : — ^be this little 
mound 

Fur ever thine, and he it holy ground ! 
Lie hern, witliout a record of diy worth, 
Heneatli tlic covering of the common 
earth ! 

It IS not niiwilliiignesB to praibO, 

Or want of love, that here no stone \\ o 
raise ; 

More thou dcserv’st; hut tii/i man gives 
toman, 

Brother to brother, f/iuis all we can. 

Yet they to wlioin thy virtues make thee 
dear, 

Shall find thee through all changes of Iho 
year; 

This oak points out tliy grave ; the silent 
treo 

Will gladly stand a monument of thee.” 

The tomb which, in a wise reverence 
for humanity, Wordsworth has re- 
fused to this noble animal, Byron 
thought fit ostentatiously to rear to an- 
other — nay, a monument, “ the most 
memorable tribute,” says Moore, “ of 
the kind, since the dug’s grave of old, 
at Salamis.” It is still a conspicuous 
onmmeiit of the gardens of Newstc.id. 
These are the terms in which the in- 
scription is conceived : 


Near this spot 

Aie deposited the Remams of one 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 

Courage witliout Ferocity, 

Ahd all the Virtues of man without his Vices. 

'I'll ill Praise, which would be unmeaning Flattery 
If inscribed o'er human ashes. 

Is but a just tribute to the Moinor}’- of 
Boatswain, a Dog, 

Who was born at Newfoundland, May 180 :J, 
And died at Newstead Abbey, November 18 , 1808 . 


The \eiscs have evident traces of 
imitation from those of Wordsworth’s, a 
poet to whom Byron, in every thing 
written by him, was greatly indebted', 
notwithstanding his insane censuic of 
a mightier ininstad than himself. Both 
are composed in the same measure. 


** iVhen some proud son of man returns to 
earth. 

Unknown to glory, hut upheld by birtli, 
The sculjitor'sart exhausts thepump of wo. 
And storied urns record who rests below ; 
W hen all is dune, upon tlie tomb is seen. 
Not what ho was, but what he should 
have been : 
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But the poor dog, in life the finoeat 
friena — 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 
'Whose firmest heart is still his niaster'B 
own, 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes, for 
him alone, 

Tnlionoured falls, unnoticed allhis worth, 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth : 
While man, vain insect, hopes to bo for- 
given, 

And claims himself a sole exclusive 
heaven. 

Oh man ! thou feeble tenant of an hour. 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power. 
Who knows thee well must quit thee 
with disgubt, 

Degraded mass if animated duel / 

I'hy love is lust, thy friendhliip all a cheat. 
Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit ! 
By nature vile, ennobled but bv name. 
Each kindred brute might bid thee blush 
for shame. 

Ye wlio perchance behold this simple 
urn, 

Foss on — it honours none ye wish to 
mourn ; 

To mnik a friend’s remains these stones 
arise, — 

T never knew but one — and hero ho lies !’* 

The degraded mass of animated 
dust*’ expresses a truth which i.s found 
no where more strongly asserted than 
in revelation ; yet, if the poet had me- 
ditated a little reasonably, he would 
have apprehended that all the qualities 
for which he esteemed his humble 
friend, were, after all, reflections, and 
those dim, of that humanity, though 
fallen, which he began to take a pride 
in outraging. Had he learned to dis- 
respect It in his own person or in that 
of others ? Also, was it not by similar 
mflection that he inferred the possession 
of a soul by the “ kindred brute 'f” 
Klopstock, in his finest ode. Die Fruek- 
ling ftyevy addresses the vernal wortn 
with peculiar pathos in reference to 
this very subject. *‘Aber” — he says, 

Aber du Fruehlingswuormchen, 

Dfls gnieudlich golden neben mir spielt, 
Du lebst ; und hist vielleicht 
Ach nicht unsterblich ! 

Ich bin heraus gegungen nuzubeten, 

Und ich weine ? Vergieb, vergieb 
Auch diese Thraene dem Endlicheii, 

O du, der seyn wird ! 

Du wirst die zwcifel alle mir enthuellen, 
O du, der mich durch das dunkle Tlial 
Des Todes fuebren wird ! Ich lerne 
dann, 

Ob eine Seele das goldene Wuermchen 
batte.” 

The tears of Klopstock became him 
better than the scorn of Byron. The 
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aigument of both assumes that man 
possesses actually what is tlaimed for 
the brute find m worm. How much 
better, then, is it, from the &cts apparent 
in the relation of man and brute, to 
infer the lolly and cheering truth of 
which it naturally forms a symbolical 
portion — namely, that every nobler trait 
m the inferior oreature is a reflexion of 
a higher. See* you the shadow of the 
human in the brutal? Wliat is it 
which is shadowi^d in the human? 
What spiritual intelligence still supe- 
rior looks down into the soul of man in 
admiration of those qualities whioli are 
most assimilated to its own? Might 
not such possibly, in comparison — 
while contemplating some finer speci- 
men of humanity, a Milton or a New- 
ton — prefer in a Byronic vein (if a 
vein like this may be supposed of in- 
telligence so elevated above the mists 
of earthly pa.ssion) the human creature, 
as he the brutal, to some one or other 
of his angelic fellows in his own supe- 
rior sphere of being, wliose character 
and conduct happened not to be in 
harmony with bis individual moods 
and idiosyncrasie.s£ ‘ This mode of 
philosophising will restore tenfold to 
man the dignity of which a limping 
Byron, m his puny wrath, would de- 
prive the majestic creature, whom (lod 
made upright, though he hath found 
out many inventions, nor all of these 
to his discredit. The light which 
lightens every man who cometli into 
the world^ is a light from heaven — a 
light, nevertheless, uppi-ehended and 
apperceived as his own — a tine ami a 
living light. That which informs the 
lower animals is again a resemblance 
of that divine transluccnce, by which 
they are enabled to act, as by a spiritual 
influence, aceording to a law of order 
which they understand not, even mo- 
rally and rationally in their degree. 
Thus it IS that in the economy of bees 
and ants we sec no unworthy images 
of government and prudence — .such 
indeed as are inseparable from wisest 
intelfigence ; but the intelligence is not 
theirs, but His with whom was wisdom 
before tlie hills, and ere the founda- 
tions of the earth were laid. What- 
ever is, is a reflexion of his intelligence 
and wisdom. Such is the mood in 
which man may worthily 'contemplate 
himself— nay, his God — in the inferior 
creation; and in this sense we can 
sympathise with a Wordsworth, a 
Pope, a Byron, in their affection for a 
faithful animal. Such affection— -as 
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also that of Rousseau for his dog ; that 
of Burris for his sheep, as expressed in 
his elegy on the deatii of his favourite 
“ Maihc;*’ that ofCowper for his little 
spaniel “ Beau,” and that of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott for ins Maid a, ’’—becomes all 
the more touching, and acquires even 
a high degree of sublimity, when criti- 
cally apprehended in reference to these 
philosophical principles. In respect 
to these only may poets rationally and 
allowably indulge those sympathies 
which, in proportion as they can aloft 
ascend,” are privileged to ** deseend as 
deep, even to the inferior kinds.” Any 
other mode of relation, or transference 
of affection, is an aberration of the 
hegrt, and a manifestation of insanity, 
not only deplorable but criminal, and 
worthy of fire from heaven 1 

But Byron liad now determined on 
becoming, having studied Pope, a sa- 
tirist, and was resolved to begin, not 
with men so much as with man in tlic 
abstract, — hence his postponing the 
superior to the inferior animal. We 
find him already engaged in tlic work 
which afterwards took the shape of tiie 
English Bards and Scotch Jitvitwers 
— for be it observed, that this task had 
occupied him before the appearance 
of the critique in the Edinburgh ife- 
vU'w, When, therefore, we read the 
account of the effect which this same 
tirade had upon him — his fierce looks 
of defiance — the collected energy of 
that crisis — the reaction of his spirit 
against aggression rousing him to a full 
consciousness of bis own powers — wc 
must recollect that he was not uripre- 

? ared with ammunition for h.s defence, 
f, ill collecting our force to ‘ivercomc 
opposition, wc invigorate the soul, and 
give It an elevation with which otherwise 
it would never have been acquainted, 
it must be remembennl Byron had 
been collecting his force in anticipa- 
tion of aggression. The throe bottles 
of claret, therefore, which he drank to 
his own share after dinner, for the pur- 
pose of allaying his rage, were about as 
silly and superfluous as the rage itself, 
seeing that lu> had provided himself 
with what might well have precluded 
his fury, and was likely to answer his 
purpose better than his debauch. 

A North American critic has re- 
marked that l.ord Byron's Hours of 
IdlcntsSf with hut a few exceptions, 
discover litile of tlmt peculiar moral 
character, and of tliose dark feelings, 
which afterwards were among the must 
striking characteristics of his poetiy : 


where, however, be adds, there are 
breakings forth of tliat same spirit, it is 
remarkable that the expression becomes 
more energetic. lie quotes, as an ex- 
ample, the poem beginning, 

“ Few are my years, and yet I feel 

The world was ne’er designed for me.” 

A poem which certainly might have 
been written by him at any subsequent 
period, and is characterised by that 
desire which he had of standing alone 
among men, but not of them — a pas- 
sion, says our Columbian, ** the most 
irritating, and the most liable to dis- 
appointment. Its natural tendency is 
to misanthropy, lie whom it pos- 
sesses is led to look upon those around 
him as selfish, low-minded, cold, and 
unjust, because they do not view him 
as an object i.f particular interest. lie 
is utterly discontented with thiii small 
portion, which most of us can fgrly 
claim, of the general regaru of others ; 
of the regal'd of any, except those few 
whom we may have attached to us by 
viitue, kindness, and equal returns of 
sympathy. Lie feels as if he were de* 
frauded of his rights by his follow'- 
mcii, when they suffer him to rcrauin 
unnoticed. The strong workings of 
this pa:>sion at last made By ion a poet, 
and a poet whose piincipal subject, 
presented cither with or without dis- 
guise, w'as himself. TJie passion .il- 
tuiiiod Its object, but not its gratilicd- 
tioii; for that is impossible. Byron 
had, at last, few rivals in fame, and 
was as miserable and more degraded 
than before.” 

\V e do not agree in all the terms of the 
above critic ; il cannot, however, have 
escaped the observation of the judici- 
ous, the singular manner in which the 
passion ]K)iiiled out by our North Ame- 
rican reviewer displa}ed itself in our 
Newstead Abbey iioet. iMooic veij 
innocently attributes much of those in- 
stances to the affectionateness of the 
poet’s disposition — his “ whole youth 
being, from curly cliildiiood, a senes of 
the most passionate attachments — of 
those oicrflowiiigs of the soul, both in 
friendship and love, which are still 
nioie fiiirly responded to than felt, and 
vhich, when checked or sent back 
upon the heart, me sure to turn into 
bitterness.” Are they ? and w by ? Mark 
ye not how true are the critic's words, 
which describes the character he por- 
trays as looking upon those around 
him as selfish,” &c.? Now, no man 
secs in another what he has not in 
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himself; the selfishness iti particular 
which any man detects in another, is 
sure to be a reflexion of his own — 
the jaundicerl eye colours all objects 
yellow. Hiis was particularly the 
case with Byron. He expected al- 
ways to he treated as an object of 
paramount interest. None of his 
schoolfellows, forsooth, loved him as 
he loved them. Some instances which 
he quotes of this are exceedingly 
amusing. He has made a complaint of 
the sort in a note on the second canto 
of Chitdc llaroid, and Mr. Dallas has 
given his testimony to the fact. ** I 
found him,” says Dallas, bursting 
with indignation. ‘Will you believe 
jt V said he, ‘ I have just met ***, and* 
asked him to come and sit an hour 
with me: he excused himself; and 
what do you think was his excuse? 
lie was engaged with his mother and 
some Indies to go shopping! And he 
knows I set out to-morrow, to he ab- 
sent for years, perhaps never to i-eturn I 
Friendship ! 1 do not believe 1 shall 
leave behind me, yourself and family 
excejited, and perhajis iny mother, a 
single being who will care what be- 
comes of me.” Here was a man who 
thought so highly of himself, as to ex- 
pect that a man should leave father 
and mother, and brother and sister, 
for Ins sake. What had ho done to 
entitle him to such devotion ? — of what 
dispensation had he been the Mcssias, 
that such sacrifices should be made for 
Ins company? Did he not overrate 
that boasted friendship of his, which 
expected such sacrifices irom others, 
and was willing to make none of its 
own ? liyron was to be sat with ; but 
Byron was not to permit lus friend to 
prefer the company of Ins mother and 
some ladies. It is doubtful whether 
Hyron himself would have cxcliangcil 
the company of Mme ladies for that of 
the best friend in the woild. Such 
friendsliip, to say the best of it, is left- 
handed. It was, however, not a little 
osteultitious ; for Byron had formed, 
it seems, the “ romantic design of 
collecting together the portraits of his 
school-friends,*' and was particularly 
anxious that his cabinet should not be 
“ incomplete.'* To say nothing now 
of the old (Grecian axiom, (founded on 
the true definition of friendship, that 
it is the preferring the interests of a 
friend to the neglect, or, perhaps, 


against the interest of others,} that 
“ he who has friends has no friend f 
it may be doubted whether this inci- 
dent be so unequivocal a sign of a 
sensibility above the ordinaiy temper- 
ature of the world, as his unsuspecting 
biographer seems to intimate. Byron 
was better awaie than his uncritical 
friend, that the intense aflections 
need no sucli* symbols by way of 
memorial. On parting with a “ dear 
maid," he can exclaim — 

“ I ask AO pledge to ninke ino blest. 

In gazing when nlune ; 

Nor one memorial for a breast 

Whose thoughts are all thine own." 

Byron, also, knew his own character 
better than Moore ; he was conscious 
of its inherent and essential selfish- 
ness, and boasted of it to Lady Bles- 
sington. The modern Anacreon, how- 
ever, could not fail to perceive some 
traces of it, and has accordingly set it 
down that genius is essentially selfish. 
It shall be our aim to prove, on a fitting 
occasion, that true genius is always 
and essentially benevolent. 

But however aware at a later period 
of the inhererU selfishness of his eftarac^ 
ter, at this time Byron was as blind os 
a bat to this revolting quality of his dis- 
position. In the earlier season of his 
life, also, it is not perceptible even to 
a critic, — that, we mean, of his school- 
boy days, to which we have almidy 
devoted a paper. Then was the 
sweet .spring-tide of natural aflec- 
tions : it is not until a later develop- 
ment, that the individual spirit gains 
so much sway as to stamp a man's 
actions with the impression of Person- 
ality, which, if directed in a superna- 
tural line, will enlarge itself into tlio 
freedom of good-will to all creation ; if 
abused to mere w^orldly and sensual 
regards, will, whatever shew of liber- 
ality it may make, be marked with 
wbat the world understands by solfisli- 
ness. Such selfishness is an abuse 
and misdirection of man's nolilest cha- 
racteristic — that is, his Individual Per- 
sonality — by which he either ascends 
into oneness with his Maker, who is 
the universal and original self; or de- 
scends into unity with what is pecu- 
liarly devilish — self, lost in egotism, 
and divaricated from God. Yet how 
often is “ the vile person'* called 
“ liberal !" 
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NOTES ON ITALIAN SCENERY AND UAKNEKS. 


No. I. 


A DAY AT LORETTO. 


Tt is generally remarked how much 
the observances of the Roman Catholic 
church are on the decline throughout 
Europe : one cannot he^p being struck 
with It very forcibly on going through 
Italy. Tlie finest processions pass al- 
most unheeded ; and tlie figure of the 
Madonna, exalted on four men V shoul- 
ders, decked in cast-off ball-dresses, 
holding in one hand a nosegay of artifi- 
cial flowers, while the other is extended 
to bless her supposed numerous fol- 
lowers, parades the streets without at- 
tention. But notwithstanding that this 
indifference increases daily. Our Lady 
of Loretto holds now as proud a pre- 
eminence as she did in the bygone 
days of chivalry, wlicn many a gallant 
knight made a pilgrimage to her shrine ; 
and though perhaps her worshippers are 
no longer tne flower of Christendom^ 
they arc incessantly numerous. It is 
impossible to imagine any thing more 
picturesque than the marsh of Ancona ; 
the road traverses the Appcnnines, which 
are higlily cultivated and wooded to 
the summit; the people appear indus- 
trious, thriving, and contented ; in- 
deed, nature seems to have lavished 
her richest gifts upon this part of the 
patrimony of St. I*eter. Macerata, the 
capital, is most beautifully situated. 
Whilst idly sauntering away a bright 
autumn day in the neighbourhood, we 
were accosted by the first gonuine pd- 
grim 1 had seen. She was a li .e comely 
woman of thirty, held her staff and 
begging-cup in her hand ; her hat and 
gown were decorated with cockle- 
shells : she was a native of a small 
village in the Abruzzi, and, having 
had a severe illness, she promised the 
Virgin to perform a pilgi image on foot 
to her shrine, if she recovered. The 
Madonna had appeared to her, telling 
her what ointment would be efficacious, 
instructing her how to apply it, &c. ; 
and the pious devotee, trusting to her 
aid, recovered, and was then perform- 
ing her part of the compact, having 
purchasea a wax taper as an offering. 
The next day we reached Loretto, al- 
most believing, from the account of 
our pilgrim, that a \iecu1iar air of tran- 
quil sanctity pervaded the place. Tbe 
town is small, and every shoj) is filled 
with rosaries, chaplets, amulets, and 


other objects of devotion, to be pur- 
chased in honour of, or to be presented 
to, the Virgin. After establishing our- 
selves in Die miserable little inn, and 
piously wishing the Madonna would in- 
spire the inmates with the ambition to 
establish something better, we were at- 
tracted to the window by a great uproar ; 
the people were baiting a magnificent 
bull, and a greater scene of cruelty or 
rabble-rout I never witnessed. The 
poor animal was remarkably quiet; 
but the people lifted up the dogs till 
they got a fast hold of the ears, and 
there they huiig, amidst the deafening 
shouts of the brutal mob, till tlicir 
weight, only hanging by the teeth, 
caused them to drop off, having all but 
bitten the ears off*. Upon inquiry, we 
found It was no peculiar holyday, but 
merely, as they expressed it, ** a little 
diversion for the people.” In the 
midst of their sport the church-clock 
struck, and the crowd disappeared as 
if by magic, leaving the tormented 
animal to be led off. We followed 
on to the church, or must sacred 
house,” as they term it ; and no one 
could have recognised in the devout 
awc-struck suppliants kneeling before 
tlie miraculous image, the mob that 
wantonly tortured the poor bull. The 
tradition is, that the house in which 
the Virgin Alary was born at Nazareth, 
and HI which our Saviour lived till his 
baptism, escaped the pillage and de- 
vastation which the troojis of Titus 
spread over Judea in a. d. 71. To use 
the words of the Roman Catholic nar- 
rator , — “ Cod watched with a careful 
and propitious eye over the house of 
Mary, and kept it concealed till the 
time fixed by the divine secrets to ex- 
pose it to the veneration of all the peo- 
ple of the universe, lliis event first 
liappcMied under the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great. The Empress Helena, 
his mother, in the year 307, undertook 
a pilgrimage to the sacred spots of 
Ir.destine; she visited tlie manger of 
our Lord, then Calvary and the holy 
sepulchre; and, having destroyed the 
execrable statues of Adonis, Venus, 
and Jupiter, which the heathens had 
erected, in spite of the Christians, she 
came to Nazareth. The spot where 
our redemption commenced was the 




only one where she found no signs of 
profanation. The pious pilgrim found 
the ssicred habitation of the Virgin 
amidst a heap of ruins. The extreme 
poverty of this small spot, and the 
little furniture that remained, filled her 
with sentiments of respect, pious hor- 
ror, gratitude, and veneration, towards 
the Sovereian of the %vorld, whose love 
for us had caused him to cho<ise his 
abode in so poor a cottage. After 
having adored it, the empress resolved 
not to make the slightest alteration, 
but simply restore the altar on which 
the holy apostles had offered divine 
sacrifices. She gave orders to con- 
struct above and around the ^ sacred 
house* a magnificent temple, and to 
engrave on the marble fayadc this 
short inscri[jtion : litec est ara ui qua 
primojactnm est humana salutis fumla- 

This great edifice was scarrely com- 
pK-ted, before tlie repoit .sjircad through 
the universe; and it was then that 
people beg.in to \ie with each other 
111 pciTonniiig pilgrimages to icutc 
the house of the <^ueeu of Angels : 
kings, princes, and others, as illustrious 
for their biith as for their piety, visited 
this terrestrial heaven St. .lerome and 
others went to lender lioinage and de- 
votion. St. Louis, king of bVaiicc, 
hastened to v.sil this great sanctuuiy : 
in 1243 he undertook the crusade 
winch ended so disastrously — liis fine 
army being dpstioyed by the plague, 
and ininself made iirisoiier. 

In 12111 the Caliph of Kgypt took 
possession of Calilec, and destroyed 
the niagniHceiit basilic that St. He- 
lena had erected. It was then that our 
Saviour, ever astoin.slnng and admira- 
ble 111 his works, to save the house of his 
mother from profanation, by the most 
surprising and unheard-of of miracles 
tore it up by the foundations, the traces 
of which arc still visible at Nazareth, 
and transported the edifice to a little 
hill in Dalmatia, between Tci sate and 
Flume ; where, till llieii, there had 
never been an edifice of any descrip- 
tion. The people, amazed at this pro- 
digy, mil in ciowds, and conjectured 
ill vain what it was, till the Virgin 
herself appeared in a dream to the 
curate, and informed him tiiat this 
was her real house, transported by a 
miracle from Na/areth; and, as a 
proof, restored him to health. 'Hie 
inhabitants, upon being informed of 
their happiness, sent four of their citi- 
zens to Nazareth, to ascertain the fact. 


which, after accuiafe measimemeot, 
they affirmed to be true. Three 
a^r, the ^‘sacred house" was seen 
to rise in the air, and place itselfin the 
forest of Loretto. 

The pilgrims and offerings were nu- 
merous, but the forest was a good har- ' 
bour for banditti, where the booty was 
considerable. JThe Madonna, therefore, 
caused .it again to take flight, and 
laced it on a hill belonging to two 
rothers, who at first gloried in the 
signal favour graij Led ilicm by Heaven; 
but by degrees the desire of appropria- 
ting me treasures gaming upon them, 
they were on the point of shedding 
each other's blood, when tlie Ma- 
donna again interfered, and caused 
her house to be transported to the spot 
it now occupies. The church built 
over and round the sacred dwelling 
and the place where it .stands, are both 
tho architecture of Michael Angelo, 
formerly m the Gothic style, but since 
altered to the modem taste by Will/ara 
dc la l*orta. The double arcades on 
each bide of the door arc by ilramnnte ; 
the bronze gate.H, which are beautifully 
executed in bas-rclief, by Lambardi ; 
as also the fine statue of Sixtus V., 
and that of the Virgin on thc'fayade. 
The fire-place of the “sacred house*' 
is four feet three inclie.s high, and over 
it is placed, in the niche now covered 
with cloth of gold, the statue of the 
Virgin, made of cedar-wood, and con- 
fidently asserted to bi* the same placed 
there by the apostles. Th is sacred statue 
IS two feet eight inches, and that of 
the infant Jesus one foot two inches. 
On the head of the statue is a superb 
golden crown, ornamented ivilli several 
flue brilhanls, oriental pearls, and other 
precious stones; on her breast is a 
cross of sapphires, set off with dia- 
monds, given by the ('ardinal (,'al- 
cagniiii, bishop of Osiino. The liead 
of ilio infant Jesus has also a similar 
crown, and a niagnificciit solUairc on 
the finger. The gown of tlie Viigiri 
displays several jewels, given in grati- 
tude for benefits i-eccived ; amongst 
others, the famous modal, ornamented 
with ten large solitaires, given by the 
King of Saxony, after his intercession 
to the \'irgin had been answered by 
the birth of a son to Ins brother Maxi- 
milian, who was heir to the throne. 
With this medal he sent four hundred 
Roman crowns, to decorate the sacred 
house. 

The altar is always kept brilliantly 
illuminated; the concourse of people 
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is astonishing, and the entrance ex- 
tremely narrow, up two or three stairs. 
Sentinels uie placed to preserve order, 
but they do not seem imbued with the 
same spiiit of devotion ; fur though we 
were strangers and heretics, the sol- 
dier on duty pushed them aside to 
let us pass. The throng was so great, 
that wo coiihl not get near the sacred 
imago till the soldiers again came to 
our aid, and quietly displacing two of 
the kneeling adorers, whom they made 
to rise and retire, we had a full view of 
the statue. Aflcr which we wefc well 
pleased to make room for a fresh nisli 
of suppliants ; for the heat was exces- 
sive, and the close disagreeable smell 
intolerable. 

Having made our exit, we scrutin- 
ised those who wore making the tour 
of the temple (which encloses the sa- 
cred house) on their knees. The marble 
.step was very much worn, and they 
tell you it is worn hy the knees of the 
pilgrims,* hut on observing, you will 
discover, that all the country people 
wear pointed wooden slices, which, as 
they drag after them, wear out the 
marble. Amongst those thus creeping 
round, L recognised our pilgrim of 
Maeerata, right well pleaseil her pil- 
grimage was done; yet looking upon 
hersclt as a person of much greater 
iiiqKirtance in the scale of creation, 
since so signal a miracle had been per- 
formed in her favour, and as she had 
seciii'cd for herself the benefit of tlic 
indulgences so liberally granted in 
former days by the poiilifls to the pil- 
grims of JiOretto: tor there was no- 
thing that could gain a higher repu- 
tation for superior zeal and aovotion, 
than making the tour of the sacred 
house kneeling. This act— and not a 
painful or very troublesome one cither 
— was rewarded by an indulgence of 
seven years; and if the pilgrim added 
to it pras« or any sharp instrument, 
upon which he knelt, he might claim a 
plenary pardon, not uuly lor sins com- 
mitted, but also for all tliuse that might 
be committed lieu after. 

The temple that encloses the ** sacred 
house" was designed by Julian de Ma- 
gano, and constructed jy oi-der of 
Paul II., when Cardinal Barbo. In 
the centre is a vast dome, sustained 
by twelve pilasters. The paintings 
that decorate it are by the celebrated 
Pomeranci ; the exterior is of the finest 
Carrara marble; the designs are by 
Bramaute, and executed by iVlonte- 
saiisovino and Tribulo : they represent 


the birth, marriage, and death of the 
Virgin Maiy, besides several passages 
of her life. The figures of the prophets 
and sibyls are truly magnificent. The 
three brome doors are supposed to be 
the finest specimens of bronze bas- 
relief extant, and arc likewise taken 
from Scripture history ; the centre and 
largest door is by Lambardi — God 
forming Eve is particularly admired : 
Vcrcelli and Calcagni executed the 
other two. There was fuimorly but 
one entrance into the “sacred house;" 
but liCo X. caused J.arnbardi to make 
four within one. Tiicre still exists an 
architrave of wood, said to be five cen- 
turies old, in winch there is a ciinnon- 
ball suspended. This hall fell without 
injiiiy in the tent w'herc wero assem- 
bled the staff of Julius T1., wlien he 
was engaged in the war with Beiiti- 
voglio of Bologna, a;jd was regarded 
as a special mark of grau ', obtained 
through intercession of the Madonna. 
Tiicre is (also a stone encased in silver, 
presented by the nuns of the city of 
Prareye. They, during the celebrated 
burning of that city, prayed to our 
l.ady of Ixirelto, who saved tlieir mo- 
nastery from destruction. 

Though the belief in miracles is 
considerably abated, yet the “sacicd 
house" is still firmly believed, by the 
inhabitants of the innrsli of Ancona at 
least, and 1 think very generally, to 
present a perpetual miracle ; masmuch 
as they maintain that it rests on a 
moving foundation, and that the an- 
cient walls arc separated by at least a 
foot fiom the new ones that surround 
and embclli>h it. The church con- 
tains several good pictures and mo- 
saics ; the baptismal fonts are remark- 
ably beautiful, ami the biLs-rcliefs are 
fine specimens of sculpture. 

Upon inquiry for the keeper of the 
treasures, we were told it was pa^t the 
hour, and they could not be seen, as the 
abhc was gone home. \Ve could not, 
how'ever, bear to leave Ia>rctto without 
seeing the treasure-room, so we hunted 
out the house of the abhc. It was a 
most miserable dwelling; and, aficr 
some difficulty, w'e made an appoint- 
ment to meet him and his keys at six 
the next morning, ft is hardly credible 
how crowded tlie church was at that 
early hour: seven priests were per- 
forming mass in the difiercnt chapels, 
and several were m the confessionals. 

The roads leading to Lorelto, and 
all the streets, were filled with peasants, 
dressed in their gayest attire, to come 
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to the shrine. Notwithstanding our 
appointment, Monsignor the abbd pre- 
tended to make a great fuss about 
admitting us into their stronghold. 
This, I suppose, was by way of ex- 
tracting more money for the favour : 
but he was peculiarly gentlemanly, 
and a mousignor into the bargain, 
that really it lequired a greater degree 
of moral courage than 1 poss*'ssed to 
fee him like a menial. Therefore, 
supposing Our Lady ofLoretto, whom 
they served so well, gave them good 
wages, I tiiaiiked him for the sight, and 
wished him good day. Tlie treasure- 
room was built by Paul V. (Borghese). 
The presents it formerly contained were 
numerous and most valuable, from 
every sovereign in Europe ; but Napo- 
leon, as usual, transforicd them into 
his coffers. It is a liard task to frame 
a plausible excuse for the Madonna 
suffering herself to be despoih'il of 
what her votaries had so liberally 
bestowed. The peiiitenlianos, however, 
aie \cTy ingenious, and explain away 
as well us they can this want of a 
miracle for llie preservation of her 
treasures. Tliat the ^'i^glll Mary could 
have done it, they told me, was as iiti- 
douhted as that she had transported 
tlie “ sacred house ” from Nazareth ; 
but she knew, though Buonaparte car- 
ried them off' with fraud and violence, 
that it was not from avarice or for 
pi Hate gam, but to pay iliousaiids of 
her fiithful subjects, iherefoie she suf- 
i'cied It out of pure philanthropy. The 
prcs<nit made by Anne of Austria, of 
tlie infant I.ouis XIV. in gold, carried 
by an angel in solid silver, seems to 
be the most regictlcd ; whether from 
the intrinsic worth, or out of love to 
him, 1 could not discover. 

Notwithstanding that many of tlie 
cases still remain empty, if Our Lady 
of Loretto ever took a walk into her 
treasure-room, .she would still have 
cause to be well pleased ; and many a 

{ irincess would be content to choose 
icr bridal ornaments amongst the neck- 
laces and jewels pre.scnted to the sbttue. 
One picture of Ouido's adorns the 
sacristy; those of Kaphael have been 
taken to Borne. The room itself is 
painted by Pomeranci. The death of 
the Virgin Mary is very line ; and in 
the picture of her birth, the arm of a 
woman pouring out water is said to 
be the most perfect thing that can be 
painted. Attached to the church of the 
sacred house” is a pharmacy, where 
medicine is dispensed gratis to peiit- 


tentiaries, &c. Tlie original three hun- 
dred gallipots, designed, and, as they 
say, painted, by Raphael and Julio 
Romano, are now disused, and others 
substituted in their place. What could 
have induced so great a genius as either 
to waste his lime upon .such ini.serable 
little object.^, it is didicuU to say, 
unless it wa*» an excess of religious 
zeal. They are ugly enough, made of 
commonest clay, which is fkbricated at 
no great distance, at Faeiiza, and from 
which place thev l axe taken the name 
of Fajence. Theso gallipots arc now 
transported from tlieir original subter- 
ram in abode into a neat htilc apothe- 
cary's shop, whore they aie ranged in 
three rows. The first arc difreront 
stories from the Old Testament; the 
second fiom the ancient Roman history ; 
and the last represents children in dif- 
ferent attitudes of play, which are as 
graceful and varied as naliiie ithclf ; — 
though, were it not for the* name of 
Raphatd, the three lumdicd gallipots 
would have been long forgotten. 

U|x>ii t)ie whole, Loretto is an 
interesting place, both from what 
there is actually, and also from 
a.ssociatioii and Mie thought of by- 
gone days. Another attraction is, that 
the whole of the country is pre-eini- 
neiitly beautiful, and the people cer- 
tainly are a much pleasanter race of 
beings than any of the other Italians. 
Whether it is llial tlie certainty of the 
residence of the Madonna iiiihiences 
them, or that they arc by nature a 
milder race, I know not, hut thiu'e is a 
marked difference. The inhabitants of 
the marsh of Ancona have a more open 
and better ex))ressioii than their neigh- 
bours, and a le.'«s revengeful and kinder 
heart than the rest of their couiitrynicn. 
Every thing seems plentiful and clieap. 
Our voituricr was a native, and eveiy 
thing was to be had w'hcn we got into 
La Marcha. I can get things for 
notliing, and you will be well served.” 
And in general this boast was tolerably 
well fulfilled. In dress they resemble 
a little their neighbours, the people of 
the Abruzzi, whose higli conical hat 
and thick .sheepskin, worn something 
like the Albanian capote, at first cause 
you to wonder how tJiey could have 
adopted such a costume; but when 
you have felt a summer sun in their 
climate, you quickly discover that no- 
thing but the height and smallness of 
the crown prevents the sun from strik- 
ing on their heads. 

Those Ahiuzzi people pla) an instru- 
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ment in form very like tlie bagpipe, 
with the addition of a clarinet; and 
for about six weeks before Christinas, 
they leave the mountains and travel to 
the different towns on foot, entering 
Oveiy court, and playing before eveiy 
shrine of the Mraonna, in order, as 
they imagine, to while away the time, 
and make her forget her, cares till the 
time of the nativity. These wanderers 
arc called Zampognari. The airs they 
play are peculiarly wild and pleasing. 
Tlieir musical exertions are ceaseless, 
day and night, during the time^they 
are permitted ; for soon after Christmas 
they are obliged to return home. 

Of all the processions in honour of 
the Virgin Mary — who certainly holds 
the first place in the creed of her wor- 
shippers — none is more splendid than 
that held on the festival of the Mater 
Dolorosa. The churches are fitted up 
like theatres ; but on that day, instead 
of brilliant colours, the ceilings, which 
arc decorated with silks, gauzes, &c., 
to represent clouds, are white and 
black, with quantities of half-veiled 
stars. The military opened the pro- 
cession ; after them was carried a figure 
of the Virgin, the size of life, attired in 
a black lace dress over white satin, a 
black veil on, and three swords piercing 
her breast ; afterwards came a splendid 
gilt coach, which had lately been pre- 
sented her in acknowlodginciit for some 
mark of favour bestowed on one of the 
rich nobles. The coach was drawn by 
four horses ; the postilions were gaily 
eijuipped in half-mourning ; the people 
seemed to pay more attention to the 
cctuipage than to the Madonna, io 
whose honour the festival was 1 ^Id : in 
fact, their religious li'tcs are so very 
frequent, that the people, look on them 
merely as a holyday, when they have 
an excuse for leaving off work, which 
is their great delight ; fur, both consti- 
tutionally and owing to tlieir climate, 
they are indolent. And amongst the 
vexations of living in a Roman Catho- 
lic couDtiy, there is none more con- 
stantly vexatious than the answer and 
excuse for every species of neglect and 
idleness, — It is a festa.” I am sure 
these festas occur on an a* etage twice 
a-week, — the sole use of which holy- 
' day is to eat maccaroni and dance to 
the guitar : the saints in whose ho- 
nour they are held are in light estima- 
tion ; and the pope, generally speak- 
ing, has a set of the most indifferently 
obedient children and subjects of any 
even of the modern potentates. The 


successor of St. Peter knows tlmt his 
power is nominal, and that the iiH 
dulgences or terrors of the church are 
as lightly regarded now as they were 
formerly all-powerful. The poor pope 
cannot stir out of his palace on Monte 
Cavallo without being fully aware of 
it ; and the gloomy looks of his Roman 
subjects, and the total disregard of his 
presence as he passes, confirms the 
feeling of the more distant provinces, 
and should teach the poor old car- 
dinals, when the conclave assembles, 
to be less anxious to wear the pa- 
pal crown. The constant question,—* 

Who is the pope tells well the 
present feeling ; and, amongst all the 
community, there arc no creatures 
more subject to contempt and ridicule 
than the priests and monks. The latter 
are peculiarly ill treated ; and yet the 
people owe half their .itnuscmeiits on 
liolydays to the brothers oi different 
orders ; for, whenever it is the fete of 
their patron saint, they distribute din- 
ners to the poor, illuminate their 
churches, and give a splendid show of 
fire-works before the church, which, 
consequently, is free of access to the 
mob, who take tlic greatest delight in 
exhibitions of that sort. And yot the 
}K>or brethren of St. Francis, I fear, 
find begging but a sorry trade, if you 
may judge from the sacks thiovvn 
over their shoulders, which appear to 
bo but scantily supplied by the volun- 
tary contributions of the pious. You 
see tliem enter almost every house, and 
yet the poor sack does not seem to 
swell 111 proportion. Had St. Francis 
lived in the present d«iy, he would not 
have found it so easy a matter, despite 
his holiness, to found his frateriiily, 
unless he had a more substantial basis 
to establish it ou than the willing sup- 
port of enthusiasm ; however, they 
look fat and well-favoured, and have 
church -lands upon which they can 
live, even should the people refuse to 
open their doors when the bretitreii of 
the brown robe and coid-begirt gar- 
ment knock for supplies. 

The Franciscans have a most Chris- 
tian-liko obligation imposed on them. 
If any community of their order is 
ejected, or lose their property in any 
way, the other monasteries are obliged 
to receive and provide for them. On 
the whole, they are the most flourish- 
ing order at present, much more so 
than die white-garmented brethren of 
Camaldoli. The monastery near Naples 
was suppressed, and all their treasures 
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taken from them ; but, after the resto- 
ration of old Ferdinand, they had per- 
mission to return, and had their monas- 
tery and the land attached to it re- 
stored. The situation is beautiful in 
the extreme, and the Tiew from it ex- 
tensive and superb — far too good for a 
set of old monks, wlio >vill not allow 
ladies even to walk to the scat where 
the luxurious creatures sit on a bum- 
mer's evening to enjoy the sceneiy. 
But yet, though the rules of their order 
are peremptory, the brethren arc very 
polite ; for 1 remember accompanying 
a party of ladies to the Camaldoli. 
After having had a capital merry ride 
upon donkeys, through most pictu- 
resque steep patlis, wc reached an en- 
trance, where a board set forth in large 
characters, — “Woman must not pro- 
ceed further." Notliing daunted, they 
continued on font; a lay brother re- 
monstraiod in vain, pointing to the 
fatal words, — “ Never mind, th.it does 
not apply to us ; we aic heretics and 
they went on till they re.icliGcl the 
ooint, and, looking up at the deserted 
louse, asked for one of the breliircn. A 
white cowl answering the summons, 
they with groat composure told liiin 
they were hungry, and wished he 
would gixe them something to eat. 
lie replied very courteously, that if 
they would walk round to bcc the view 
they should find the table spread. 
True to his word, on their return they 
found, under the identical boanl of ex- 
communication, that he had prepared 
pickled sardaigncs, bread, cheese, 
WHIG, and fruit. After they liad re- 
galed thems»el\cs, the superior himself 
came to receive their thanks, and a 
right jolly rcd-faced monk he was ; he 
laughed, t.ilked, and asked all manner 
of questions, particularly inquiring who 
were married, and why their husbands 
were not with them. After bis queries 
were all answered, he addressed him- 
self entirely to the two unmarried ladies, 
begging them all, however, to come 
again. At parting he blessed them in 
a priest-like style, but shook hands in 
a coidial and quite unmonkly manner ; 
indeed, the merry old superior had so 
won the good graces of the party, that 
one of the young ladies had serious 
thoughts of return mg to the monastery. 
The Grand Camaldoli is near Florence. 
But the Neapolitan monks are now 
well off; and during the reign of the 
late king received numberless favours 
and presents. Though not a \ery rich. 


they are a charitable community: eveiy 
Thursday they bake aud distribute a 
pound loaf and a piece of cheese to all 
the poor who choose to come for it; 
and on that day you see numbers uot 
only of poor, but well-dressed peoptO, 
passing and repassing the (at other 
times quiet and sohtaiy) paths of the 
Camaldoli, to roartake of the hospi- 
tality of the gooil brothers. They seem 
very grateful for their ro-establishment, 
which they attribute greatly to the 
influence of the ^ :rgin Mary ; and 
amougsl the pilgrims I iccognised 
tw'o of our white-robed friends of the 
monastery, who were the bearers of a 
votive offering of their community to 
the shrine of Our Lady of J.orctto. 

The immediate descent from Loretlo 
is steep, but the country beautiful and 
varied. The road presented a most 
animated appearance, for it was a 
festival, and the peasants were flocking 
in every direction, but principally from 
Ancona, to (he sacred house. They 
were gaily dressed, and carried their 
shoes and stockings in their hantls till 
the) reached the ncaiest fountain, when 
they fliiished their toilette before they 
presented themselves at the shrine. 
The Adriatic soon opens to view; and 
four fine French frigiitcs, cruising with 
the (ri-colour flying, the white sails 
glistening in the biiglit sunshine of a 
truly clear blue Italian sky, added to 
the gaiety of the scene. It was quite 
unusual in one of the quiet still towns 
of Italy to see a gay parade; and the 
French soldiers appeared fully con- 
scious tliat they were masters of tlic 
town : every sentry wore the national 
colours, and what had become of the 
poor Papal tioops no one could find 
out. The Freiirli felt |)erfect security ; 
for their vessels only cruised about m 
the day, anchoring every night closi^ to 
the town — there being just soldiers 
suflicicnl to carry away in the ships in 
case of need. The swaggering gait of 
the French was very amusing: they 
were perfectly good friends with tlio 
inhabitants, who seemed quite indif- 
ferent as to the circunislanoe of being 
kept in order by strangers. I asked 
if they liked them : the^ generally 
answered — “ Ce somI drs fous cnjhiis,** 
But a few were rather indignant, and 
observed, “ Oh, let them alone —they 
will not be here long, for after the fete 
the Madonna will not suffer them ; and 
if they do not leave, the pious will make 
a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Loretto." 
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DON Quixote’s library. 
No. 1. 


A " Catalogue Enisonn^” of Don 
Quixote’s Library has often appeared 
to us a desideratum ; for the sake both 
of illustration to the very first work in 
its class, and of exCeusion of our 
acquaintance to branches of Spanish 
literature that have been there com- 
mented on by the master-spirit of 
Cervantes. * 

In the sixth and seventh chapters * 
of Don Quixote, judgment is passed 
upon thirty-two different books, com- 
posing part of the knight's collection ; 


but we believe that thirteen only of 
these are, as yet, known further than 
by name to English readers; while 
some of the notices respecting the 
favoured thirteen arc extremely scanty. 
We propose, therefore, to lay before 
our readers, in this and subsequent 
papers, a more complete account of a 
few of the most interesting among the 
hitherto nndescribed works in Don 
Quixote’s “ Bibliotheca^ 

From the subjoined list,t will 1)^ 
seen that the first fourteen articles 


* Fort I. b. 1. 'fhe Knglish translation of Don Qnimte, from which our quota- 
tions lira taken, is that of Motteux, published with Mr. LoclJiurt’s interesting notes, 
in 5 vola. 13mo. Edinhiirgh, 18212. 

t Catalogue of the works in Don Quixote’s library, and of tlic En^'bsli books in 
which they are particularly mentioned : — 


List. 

1, Amadis de Gaul 

S, Ksplsindiaii 

:l. Amadis of Greece 

4. Olivaiite de Laura .... 

5, Florismart of llyrcaiiia 

ti. Don Plntir 

7. Knight of tlie Cross 

n. Mirror of Knighthood.. 
9. Damardo del Carpio .. 

10. Roncesvalles 

Jl. Falmorin de Oliva 

12. Palmerin of England .. 

13. Don Bellianis 

14. Tirante tJie W'hite 


15. Diana of Montomayor 

1 6. Diana, by Salmantino (of Salamanca) 

17. Diana, by Gil Polo 

18. 'fen Books of the Fortunes of Loro, 

by Antony de Lofraco 

19. Shepherd of Iberia 

20. Nymphs of Enures 

21. Cure of Jeuloiisy 

22. Shepherd of Filida 

23. 'J'reosure of diveis Pooms 

24. Songs by Lopez Maldonardo 

2.5. Galatea of Cervantes 

SO. Amurana of Don Alonso de Ercilla 

27. Austriada of Juan RnfTo 

28. Moiiscrrato of Christopher de Virues 

29. 'I'euis of Angelica 

30. Carolea 

31. Leo of Spain 

32. Deeds of the Emperor, by Don Lewis 

d’Avila 


Knglish hooks, 

Southey’s Abridgement; Dunlop's His- 
tory of Fiction. 

Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 

Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 


Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 

Southey’s Abridgement. 

English Ahiidgement, 4to. f^ond. 1083. 
Duulo])’s History of Fiction. 

/ Translation *by Young, fol. Loud. 1.5^8; 

Dunlop’s Hist, of Fiction, ch. xi ; Boss’s 
1 Translation of Bouterwek's History of 
1. Spanish Uterature. 

Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 

( Dunlop’s History of Fiction , Bouterwek ; 
C Bowring translates two poems. 


Bowring translates four pieces. 

Dunlop’s Histor}' of Fiction. 

S Jlayley’s Essay on Epic Poetry j Bowring 
( t. auslates one passage in the second canto. 
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belong to the romances of chivalry. 
Several of the best of these have been 
very ably abridged and translated by 
Mr. Southey ; while clear and elegant 
abstracts of others have been given l^ 
Mr. Dunlop, in his valuable fliifory 
of Fiction. Some, however, remain 
still unnoticed, and may perhaps 
engage our attention hereafter. The 
second and larger portion of the Don s 
library consists of pastoral rointinces, 
in prose or in verse, and of poems 
which chiefly claim to be ranked in 
the epic class — how justly, will per- 
haps be considered at future oppor- 
tunities. 

The pastoral which stands first in 
order (No. 15) is the Diana of Monte- 
mayor, the earliest work of its kind 
that appeared in Spain, where its 
great success gave rise to a vast 
number of imitations. It was pub- 
lished 111 1562, and was very soon 
translated into various languages. An 
Knglish version, by Young, ^ came 
forth 111 1598; but, as it does not 
a])pear to h.ivc been reprinted, and is 
now, wo presume, entitled to the 
honour of K. in bihliomaniacal cata- 
logues, wo should have reckoned the 
original book one not generally known 
in England, had not Mr. Dunlop's 
and Buuterwck’s summaries of its 
narrative superseded any attempt, on 
our part, to give an abstract moiu 
copious than the following outline, 
which seems necessary for enabling 
the reader to trace the connexion 
between it and other stories which 
have been woven into the same plot. 

The shepherd Sireno had long wooed 
Diana, the most beautiful shepherdess 
on the banks of the Ezla, in Leon. 
The fair one w'as cruel ; but, upon her 
lover being obliged to leave the coun- 
try, seems to iiavc felt some transient 
pangs. After Sireno's departure, how- 
ever, the urgency of her parents, and 
the assiduities of a new suitor, made 
Diana yield her hand to Delio. llie 
talc opens with the return of Sireno, 
and Ills woe at finding his mistress the 
wife of another. Various characters 


are brought forward, and many epi- 
sodes are introduced, few of either 
having the slightest connexion witli 
tlie main story. Diana heneif does 
not appear till the sixth book ; when 
she eMeavoars to excuse her ill re- 
quital of Sireno's constancy, by throw- 
ing the blame of her marriage upon 
her family. Tl/is confession, so flatter- 
ing to her husband, has no effect upon 
the victim of her former cruelty, as he 
has been cured of his passion by means 
of cndiaiitmcnt ; ind Montemayor 
leaves nis heroine, at the end of the 
seventh book, bewailing the fruits of 
her fol*y or her fate. 

At this point the thread of the nar- 
rative is taken up by Alonzo Perez, 
who tells us t that he arniiiged, in con- 
cert with Montemayor himself, the plot 
of the second seiies of Ditma (No. 10). 
This work, like its predecessor, consists 
of prose interspersed with pieces of 
poetry ; and abounds in episodes and 
personages that do not relate at nil to 
the principal tale or actors. In the 
course of tlie eiglit hooks, through 
which Perez sums his story, 8ireno 
becomes disenchanted, and falls again 
in love with Diana. At the end Delio 
dies, and leaves his widow an oliject 
of admiration to many swains besides 
Sireno. Montemayor t had suggested 
the propriety of terminating the romance 
with the union of Sireno and Diana ; 
but Perez reserved § the second nup- 
tials of his heroine for a third part of 
her history, which he never cotiipletcd.|| 
It can hardly he stud, that there is 
any chief plot in this romance. Some 
of the pnncipal persons reside in the 
palace of the enchantress Felicia ; and 
in their excursions thence to the banks 
of the Ezla, where Diana dwelt, and 
to other places, meet with shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, the relation 
of whose adventures tills up the work. 
None of the characters are well drawn, 
and we feel no interest in them or 
their fortunes. We are. repeatedly as- 
sured of the great personal charms of 
Diana, but she is extremely insipid; 
and while her cruelty is much talked 


• We have never seen this tr;inslation, and are not aware whether or not it con- 
tains the second part of tlie Diana, by Perez. Montomayor’s romance has been 
several times translated into French; Pavilion’s version (12mu, Paris, 161.1), which 
is now befoie us, seems to be faithful yet spirited, both as to the poetry and the 
prose. 

t Sec the arguments prefixed to the second part of the Diana. 

f Ibid. $ Ibid. See also the end of the last (eighth) book. 

II Mr. Dunlop, through some mistake, says that Sireno and Diana are married in 
the continuation by Perez ; but that part closes, iti fact, with the death of Delio. 
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ot, ^ is Tepieaenied listening) in the 
absence other husband) to the fulsome 
praises of admirers, one of whom signi- 
ficantly sings her a song on the subject 
of “ the fair one ill-matched'* (la bella 
mat muridada). Every shepherd and 
shepherdess speaks the language of the 
couit, not of the cottage ; and Don Felix 
(an exalted personage *pf the original 
story) keeps liis title throughout. The 
scene continues where Montemayor had 
laid it, in Leon, upon the banks of the 
Ezla, and in Felicia’s palace,^ at the 
distance of about a day's journey from 
the river. The period is left quite un- 
fixed : the modern names of Don Felix, 
]^on, &c. besides paper, and perhaps 
other words startling to antiquarian 
ears, prevent us from going back to 
tlie golden age, although the reign of 
Kolus is spoken of as not long anterior 
to the date of the story : but the mytho- 
logy IS entirely heathen, and, with the 
exception of Felicia being a magician, 
as well as priestess of Diana, there is 
no instance of tliat inconsistency which 
offends us in Monteinayor's romance, 
and has been animadverted on in a 
very lively manner by Sismondi.** 
Perc/if i» said to have been a man of 
greater learning than his model; but 
all subsequent writers f concur in the 
sentence pronounced upon his Diana, 
by Cervantes, whose own opinion is, 
no doubt, that expressed by the curate ;§ 
Hem's another Duma,'* cpiotli the 
barber, the second of that name, by 
Salmantino (of Salamanca) ; nay, and 
a third too, by Oil PoIq." — “ Pray,'* 
said the curate, 'Met Salmantino in- 
crease the number of the cr'oiinals in 
the yard.*' We are not aware that 
any passage of the second Diana is 
worthy of being translated .is a speci- 
men of Perez's prose style, and the 
poetry does not appear more deserving. 
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One ofthe beit pieces in verse is on 
" the fair one ill-matched but as that 
was a favourite topic of the Spanish 
song wnters, it is impossible to know 
how far this is original ; although, no 
doubt, it is quite different from a song, 
with the same title, translated by Lock- 
hart II out of Sepulveda's collection, and 
from that by Gil Polo, to be noticed 
hereafter. Another, founded on the 
old rustic song, “ Keep my cows for 
me,” is not without merit; but the 
leading idea has been so much more 
happily embodied in the four lines, 
which may be thus translated, 

'' Dnur youth, a kiss I’ll give to thee, 

I f thou wilt tend those cows of mine ; 

Or else give thou ii kiss to me, 

Aiid 1 will tiMid those cows of thine,” 
that we shotild flag in attempting a 
version of the seven stanzas now before 
us. 

Diana in Love [cuaniorada‘\, by 
Caspar Gil Polo (No. 17), is a conti- 
luiatiuu,'^ * in five books, of the original 
Diana, and enters into the narrative 
where it was left off by Montemayor. 
The story, in so fiu* as concerns the 
chief personage, is very slight. Diana 
deplores her sad fate, and her husbiind 
becomes — f^rhaps not iniu.iturdlly — 
nfibeted wiili jealousy: but he soon 
gives Ins Wife real cause for that pain- 
ful emotion, as he falls desperately in 
love with a fair stranger, wliom he 
quits Diana to pursue. The nymph 
IS deaf to his prayer, and he grows ill 
from vexation. Diana informs her 
own and her husband's relatives of his 
misconduct, and resolves to go for 
advice to the palace of Felicia. Delio’s 
malady, increased by his licaniig these 
tidings, and by his dread lest Diana 
should meet her old lover Sireno, 
terminates fatally ; and Diana is united 
to her early .admirer, under the aus- 


• Litterat. Espagnol. XVT. Sieclc ; Hist, de la Litter, du Midi do TEurope, 

chap. 26. (tom. iii. p. Ed. Paris, 1813, 4 vols. 8vo.) 

t Sednno, I’umaso Eo»panul, tom. ix. ; Noticia de los Poetas, p. xliii. Perez was 
a medical man of Salamanca, and liis Diana used generally to 1)e joined to that of 
Montemayor ; hut it was first of all printi;d Be]inrately at Alcala, in 15(>4, two years 
after the publication of tlie original romance. 

t Seilaijo, ut sup; Aiitoiiiio, Iliblioth. Hispan. Nov. sub nom. Georg, de Monte- 
niuyor ; lloiiterwek. Hist jf Span. Lit«r.it. b. 11, voL i. p. 259, Ediu. 1833. 

^ Don Quixote, p. 1. b. i. chap. vi. 

II Ancient Spanish Ballads translated, 183.3. — I'lie ilUmarried lady.” 

% “ Guardamo las vucas 
Cunilejo, y besarte he ; 

Siiio, hesaine tu a mi, 

Quo yo te los guardard.” 

* * First printed at Valencia, in 1584, in 8vo ; the same year that the work of 
Perez came out. 
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pices of Felicia, whose talents as a 
inatch-maker appear quite unriTalled. 
Snell is the narrative,* as we catch 
occasional glimpses of it in the course 
of the work, which is chiefly occupied 
with the episodical histories of Alcida 
and Marcelio, with their families, in 
die highest paths ; and of Ismenia and 
jMontano, in the humble walks of life. 
The scene opens on the banks of the 
Ezla; but is mostly laid in Felicia's 
palace, and the beautiful sylvan coun- 
try near it, where the heroes and 
heroines of the episodes appear and 
recount their adventures. The con- 
clusion is happy ; — all true lovers are 
well matched, except two couples, to 
whom hope is held out by the en- 
chantress, and two of Diana’s quondnm 
admirers, whose fate is promised to be 
detailed in a subsequent book — never 
written, and perhaps never intended. 

Tlie machinery is simple enough; 
for Felicia, although called priestess of 
Diana, works by enchantment, not by 
the power of the divine huuliess. The 
fane of Diana beside Felicia’s abode, 
and a temple of Minerva, f spoken of 
as Situated in Portugal, togetlier with 
the mention once made of Neptune, I 
savour of heathenism ; but on one 
important occasion we meet with an 
allusion § to the Deity. Many modern 
names II occur. ^Ve hear of the court 
of J^isbon and the African dominions 
of Portugal; and the longest poem IT 
in the work is full of the names of 
distinguished modern Spaniards. The 
story of Alcida is very extravagant ; 
but that of Ismenia and JMontano does 
not exceed probability : even the former 
has 'some interest, and the latter pos- 
sesses a considemble share. The prin- 
cipal merit of the romance is its style, 
in the poetical portions ; which Boiiter- 
wek ** justly conceives to have been one 
of the chief reasons that induced Cer- 
vantes to prefer Polo to Montemayor, 
and to honour him with an encoiniuin 
which will strike must readers as im- 
moderate :tt “ f^^r ^hat by (xil 

Polo, preserve it as charily as if Apollo 


himself liad written Tfc® prose, so 

for as foreigners can judge^ seems^ a 
very true imitation of Monteraayor's, 
yet in no respect superior; and may 
be pretty fairly estimated from the fol- 
lowing specimens, in translating which 
we have adhered as closely as possible 
to the Spanish. 

** It 1 1 u oeytain, that whoever loves 
delights in being loved, and will highly 
value the jealous feelings of the beloved 
object, since they are clear signs of love, 
proceed from it, an:^ are always in rom- 
pax^ with it— at least, I can say of my- 
self, that 1 never felt su much in love ua 
when I saw m)^)f jealous, and 1 never 
found myself jealous without being in 
love. To which Miircelio replied ; ‘ I 
never thought that pastoral himpHcity 
was able to form so skilful reasons as 
yours, in a question so difficult ns this ; 
and hence 1 must condemn, ns a very 
great error, the saying which many 
affirm, that liveliness of wit exists only 
in cities and courts, since I have found it 
as well in the deptlhs of the woods, and 
in rude and rustic cabins. NevertliclertS, 

I would dissent from your view, in which 
you made jealous feelings so certain 
messengers and coinpanioiis of love, ns 
fliough it could not be w here they wero 
not. For, allhough there in.iy bo few 
rnamoiired men who aro not jimlous, wo 
cuuiiut therefore say that an enamoured 
man, not Ireing so, is not a more perfect 
and true lover. It rather blieas tlio 
value, force, and purity of his desire, 
since that is unininglerl and w'lthniit the 
dross of frenzied suspicion.s.* 

** They $$ Wialked a short di.stance, and 
tlien came to a forest, whitlier Diana 
guided them ; and it was tlin most deli- 
cious, the most shady and agreeable that 
could be in the most celelirated moun- 
tains and plains of the pastoral Arcadia. 
There wero in it very beautiful alders, 
willows, and other trees, which mur- 
mured delightfully on the brink of crys- 
tal fountains, and in idl directions, being 
sofirly moved by the fresh and s^eet 
zephyr. There the air resounded .so 
sweetly with the concertiid huniumy of 
birds, which fluttered gaily among tliu 
verdant boughs, that it melted tlio soul 
witli soft pleasure. The place was en- 


* Mr. Dunlop seems to have given an abstract of this story for one of the Diana, 
by Perez. — Hist, of Fiction, c. xi. 

t Lib. ii. t bib. i. $ Ibid. 

II Such as Ceuta, Gibi altar, &c. 

% The Canto de Turia, lib. iii. 

** Hist, of Span. Litorat. b. ii. vol. i. p. 259. 
tt Don Quixote, p. 1, h. i. chap. (3. 

Xt Lib. ii. ** Cierto estn, ((ue qnien ama,’*&c. Pp. 77, 78. Ed. Madrid, 1778. 8vo. 
$$ Lih. ii. ** Carminaron un poco espacio,” &c. Fp. 108, 109. 
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tirely covered with green and tender 
herbage, from among which sprang fair 
gnd variegated flowers, which, painting 
the ground witli diflFerent shades, re- 
freshed with BW’eet perfumes the most 
oppressed spirit. There the hunters were 
wont to find whole herds of timid deer, 
of mountain goats, and other animals, in 
taking and killing which one has glad 
pastime.*' ^ 

The poetry consists of sonnets and 
songs, many of both having a pastoral 
character. They evince more cultiva- 
tion than is observable in any cf those 
Spanish poets who had preceded Dos- 
can and Garcilaso. Although they 
may display less genius than the best 
productions of Montemayor, they are 
more correct: they arc, in general, 
free at once from conceit and. extra- 
vagance ; some are lively, and most 
are natural and pleasing. In style, 
they are all equally removed from stiff- 
ness and from carelessness ; and while 
old modes of composition have been 
retained, they have assumed a more 
classical appearance under the hand of 
Polo. 

Two songs, addressed by a lover to 


his obdurate mistress, have been trans- 
lated by Dr. Bowring,* but with less 
close imitation of the original form 
than appears desirable in versions in- 
tended to conv^ a good idea of the 
structure of the Spanish compositions. 
Different pieces have been chosen and 
inserted, as specimens of Polo’s poetiy, 
in different collections ; but we prefer 
(except in one instance) bringing be- 
fore our readers poems not elsewhere 
selected, both because we wish to 
afford novelty to those who read 
Spanish, and may have access to the 
compilations in which other extracts 
from the Diana are preserved, and 
because we think the following pieces 
capable of being rendered into English 
with smaller sacrifice of their original 
character, than some which Spanish 
cntics seem to have estimated more 
highly as classical productions. We 
fear, however, that the following dia- 
logue between an ardent swain and his 
coy love has lost considerably in the 
translation, but in the onginal it re- 
minds us ofShenstone; and the pCMt 
vivacity of the rustic Se/Zc is particu- 
larly amusing. 


Zagala, i par qu^ ratonlf 

TAURISO.OIANA. 

T. Why, my girl, never look sit mo — wliy ? 

My fair foe, pray the reason inijiait. 

D. Becauso that gives fatigue to the eyo 
Which carries offenco to the liea'rt. 


T. What shepherdess living this day, 

Is there over whom looking ofiends 1 
D. It is sho who, to keep on her way, 

Botli mdoved and unloving intends. 

T. There no heart is so hard would sifflict 
With so great pemocution, a soul. 

D. There's no shepherd would o'er contradict 
Good reason, with purpose so whole. 

7'. IIow occurs it, that lovo does not still 
Thy cruelty turn from its course? 

1). Because lovo is no other than will ; 

And in will there can never bo force. 

7*. On me look ; for you reason hnve^well. 

To accord to my anguish a euro. 

D. No, ’tis reason tliat does me compel. 

To preserve my heart guarded and sure. 

T. Bu^’hy giv'st thou m** pain such as this ? 

And why keep'st thou thy loveliness all ? 

* Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain (1 vol. l‘Jino, Lond. 18(24), p. 

Si os pesa de ser querida" [ Diava, Ea. lib. v.] ; p. 270. Despiies que mdl me 
quosistes.'* [Diana, £n. lib. v.] These poems are Nos. 202 and 203 of Bdhl do 
Faber's Florestii do Rimas. Hamburgo, 1821. 8vo. 

t Diana, £n. lib. i. pp. (>0, 61. Ed. Madrid, 1778. 12mo. 
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D. Because thou, sense and prudence amiss, 
Detestation preeumest to call. 

T. *Tis because, from all reason apart, 

Tliy tyranny would me correct. 

D. N^, *ti8 rather because from a smart 
1 endeavour my breast to protect. 

T. Look, I am not so ugly and vile, 

As, my shepherdess, thou dost conceive. 

D. Be contented then, shepherd, awhile, / 
When I tell thee thy words 1 believe. 

T. After causing my passion, I pray. 

My fair foe, dost tliou make roe thy jest 

D. If aught else Uiou wouldst havo me to say. 
More moat reason thy question suggest. 


The next is a song on the favourite 
Spanish theme, “ the fair one ill- 
matched and we have done our best 
to preserve the style of the original, 
that the reader may see the manner in 
which Polo wrote the old poetical 
exercise of a “ glosa.” 

La bella mal maridada.* 

The liweiy lady married ill ; 

Amonv the Jaiiest that I see. 

If thou love shall ever take, 

Thou may St not leave my life to me. 

Amor cata que es bcura. 

T'\v(>re madness, love — betlimk thee well. 
To KutVcT (hat a greater part. 

In ruling those whose charms excel, 

Be taken by misfortune fell, 

'('ban by thyself when such thou art. 
BecniL««e, since lauded beauty bright 
Is ever subject to thy will ; 

Thou art dishouour'd in my sight. 

In Ruflering, that he e’er might 
The lovely lady marfied ill. 

Thou do!»t amiss, since loveliness 

1 lei self thy friend siucerc hath shewn ; 
And she hath over caused distress 
To him who gazed on her : yet less 
For any sake than fur thine own. 

Even so the constant faith 1 bear. 

And all the pain that tortures me. 
Come not because 1 look'd ; but fair 
Because she is, whom view 1 dare. 
Among the fairest that I see. 

Love ! through thy might such numbers 
die. 

That, since murder Is thy pleasure, 

1 hope 1 shall some day espy 
Thee, by thine own bond wounded, lie ; 
For thou keep'st not any measure. 


And oh ! how well thou'lt then appear, 
Tormented by thy self-caused ache! 
Thou'lt thine own captive be ; for here, 
That thou must take thyself 'tis clear, 

Jf thou love shalt ever take. 

Then double torture mayst thou use 
For every mortal, every where ; 

And yet thou mayst tliyself excuse. 
Though me thou dost so much abuse. 
Since even thyself thou wilt not sparo. 
Should 1 speok in reprobation, 

1 hon this defence thou’lt urge for thee : 
’Tis by reason’s strong dictation. 

After thy self-condemnation, 

My lije thou mayst noi leave to me, 

ITie two next are specimens of songs 
with a refran, or burden, woven into 
both the beginning and concluding 
stanzas. 

Tenga Jin mi triste vida,t 

Now let my sad existence close. 

Since, spite of all 1 woeji, 

Tliere is no guerdon fur my woes. 

Nor tiust in faith 1 keep. 

Tlie lot I bear with is so hard, 

That gladly were received 
By me a very poor reward. 

If 1 were but behoved. 

But though my life pain only knovrs, 
And is in sorrow deep, 

There is no guerdon for my woes. 

Nor trust in faith 1 keep. 

Zagal, vuelve sobre ti.t 

Retnrn again, youth, to thyself. 

Since, to keep far from sorrow away, 

I nor others, through love, wish to slay ; 
Nor that love should e’er slay me myself. 


• Diana, En. lib. iii. pp. 142 — 4. 
f Diana, En. lib. i. p. 62. 

t Diana, En. lib. v. p. 218. This song connects in the original the two trans- 
lated by Bowring, aud which now stand transposed in his collection. 
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Since I’ll lire without seeing thee mcure, 

For the lore of me do not expire ; 

As I nor, tliat thou lore me, desire. 

Nor resolre that 1 thee shall adore. 

When, if thus, thou asaur’st me thjdhlf, 

That the lorer must die in dismay, 

Nor others through lore wish to slay. 

Nor that lore should e’er slaymemjsmf. 

The next verses form the commence- 
ment of a song, which' is without any 
national characteristic. 

Gass el amador eontento,* 

The lorer feels content to find ^ 

His suit meet favour at the last ; 

But 1 that fairly from my mind 
Has all my mrmer anguish past 

Amid much pain, so late, if ever. 

We see the favours of the fhir. 

It better were by far, that never 
We should bestow on them our care. 

Eyes ! thank Diana for each gain 
Received by you ; her cruelty 

Quando con mil eoloret devisado.i 

When dad in a thousand hues, varied and fair, 

^ring gently is moving along the glad ground. 

The meadow is ^y, the sky tranquil around ; 

Rich then is the shepherd, and thriving his care. 

Among full-blossom’d trees, hark ! each nightingalo 
Pours forth her soft wail : 

Clear founts are springing, 

Round them are ringing 
The sweet notes of song. 

Nymphs and birds prolong : 

But if my Elvinia her eyes turn away, 

Then reign all around us sbdl winter for aye. 

What time the stem north -wind's blasts, icy and keen. 

Each herb, tree, and flower of their beouty bereave ; 

Their melody then must the nightingales leave — 

All the deoert plain o’er no verdure is seen. 

And longf'r by far than day’s few hours of light 
Ja then the chill night : 

A thick heavy cloud. 

In most sable shroud. 

The last specimen we shall give is a appears to us the least far-fetched and 

question, or riddle (prfgnnto), which obscure of all those which are made to 


Restored you life, and her disdain 
Unbarr’d your way to liberty. 

Though lovelier far, and loving too, 

« She were, yet, should 1 for her pine, 

I’d taste less pleasure then I do, 

In giving her uo love of mine. 

Mav I, Diana, view in thee 
A hopeless grief — love wound thee 
so, 

That I, for all thou hadst of me. 

May the fullmeed of vengeance know. 

e • • 

The following stanzas are from an 
imitation of the once-admired Proven- 
cal)' poetry. By its structure it is sus- 
ceptible of infinite variety; and we 
think that it displays the powers of 
Polo to great advantage, at the same 
time that we are sensible he has used 
in it a degree of hyperbole, not con- 
sonant with his usual strain. 


* Diana, En, lih.iv. pp. 178, 179. The stanza in tlio translation is different from 
that in the Spanish, hot ue length of the verso is the same in both. 

f Bouterwek (b. xi. vol. i. p. 414) supposes Polo to have been the oarliest 
Spanish iittitator of this style, and we are not at present aware of any proof to the 
contrary ; but (meing that tne same measure is to be found in one of the finest of the 
Caucus of Comoens [‘'For meio de humas seirss mui fragosas,” Rliythmas, p. 1, 
can* 16$] the question^ ctfite first introduction into the peninsula would depend on 
the fact, whether Camoem wrote that song re* have cited before or after his residence 
in India, as he left Rmope before Polo’s work was published, but did not return till 
it must We been widely circulated. 

t Diana, Bn. lib. v. Thie piece is printed in the Bibliotheea Selecta de Liieratura 
Etpa9iola of Mendibil and Silvela, t, iii. lib. iii. p. 586 (ed, Butdeos. 1819, 4 vols. 
8vo), as well as in the Pamaso EtpaSUd, t viii. pp. 984—6. 

$ Obras, t. xi. pp. 999-33. Ed. Lish. 1783. 5 vols. 12mo. 
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amuse the company in the gardens of 
Felicia; and with the solutions of 
which we think the expounders must 
have been inspired by the magician 
herself. Without such aid, we believe 
no one could find out that the pregunta 
quoted by Bouterwek meant “ a horse's 
tail;" but we dare to imagine, that 
some of our readers may guess Chat 
the interpretation of this enigma 

Decld iqwU et $l maettro?* 

Tell me, where is that master found. 
Whose proper lord his servant is ? 
Like any maaninn is he bound : 

Though no ability, is his, 
lie is possess'd of wondrous skill ; 

AlCliough of learning not a jot. 

Yet he of letters has his fill; 

And when I had him near me got, 

1 heard him not, yet understood, 
While he such learning did display. 


Ha told me much — ^but, bad or good, 
A single word he did not say— 

is a book. 

The poem which we have alreadv 
mentioned, as the longest of Polo^ 
efihsions, is called the &ng of Turia f 
(Canto de Turia), in honour of a river 
of that name, which waters Polo's na- 
tive province otValeiicia. This piece, 
which extends to forty -fpur octave 
stanzas, and has no connexion with 
the story into which it is introduced, 
is entirely devoted to the praises of 
writers, and other persons of renown, 
lH>rn on the banks of the Turia; but 
without Uie notes explanatory of the 
persons celebrated, the song would,' as 
Bouterwek I observes, be unintelli- 
gible: and we may add, that, even 
with their aid, it is wholly uninte- 
resting. 


MAGIANA ; oa, THE MYSTERIES OF NATURAL AND 
ARTIFICIAL MAGIC. 

No. II. 

ALTUour.li from the first to the last nervous fluid. Some believe that sleep 

hour of our existence our exhausted arises from the pressure of blood accii- 

frames are daily refreshed with sleep, mulated in the brain ; while others, 

yet so little attention do we pay to such as Richerand, refer it to a dimi- 

phenomena of such frequent occur- nution in the quantity of blood earned 

renco, that we am. at this moment tothatoigan. A later author, Dr. Park, 

almost totally ignorant of the nature considers sleep as resulting “ from a full 

and causes of this periodical suspen- and slow circulation in the brain, pro- 

sion of our corporeal and mental ceeding from a spontaneous relaxation 

faculties. of the cerebral vessels, occurring simul- 

Physiologists have heaped specula- tuneously with a retarded pulse from 
tioii upon speculation, and metaphy- diminished action of the heart." 
sicians theory upon theory, alid yet Unsatisfactory as these theories are, 
neither of these classes of philosophers we might still have expected, in the 
have ever thought of previously col- writings of physiologists, a detail of 

lecting a mass of facts as a necessary facts and observations on a subject 

basis for their reasoning. The cele- so universally interesting, and one to 
brated Hall tells us, that sleep arises .which almost every -intelligent mind 
from a simple absence, deficiency, or might contribute its contingent; but 
'immobility of the spirits, or from com- this expectation is sadly disappointed, 
prcision of the nerves .' and Dr. Cullen when we enter upon the investigation, 

ascribes it to a collapse of the firain, or Dr. Cullen, indeed, suggested it as 

a state of diminished mobility in the probable that the senses of different 

* Diana, En. lib. v. p. 939. * The etam of the original has been departed from^ 
in this translation. 

t Lib. iii. pp. 150u64. This poem it alluded to by Cervantes, in bis Galatea ; 
in the sixth bo& of which he addresses some verses, to Polo, full of the highest com- 
mendation, and promises of the admiration of posterity. See the Canto do Callioj^; 
Galatea, lib. vi. p. 303, ed. Madrid, 1736 ; or in the Pamaso Espanol, tom. viii. 
pp. 987-319. 

t Hist, of Span. literat. book ii. vol. i. p» 969. 

VOL. VII. NO. xxxix. 
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parts of the body fall aslem in suc- 
cessiooi and repose with dinei^t de- 
grees of intensity ; and M. Cabanis, 
canying the principle still farther^ has 
maintained that the principal muscles 
of the legs and arms fall asleep before 
those which sustain the liead, and that 
the most watchful of all are the muscles 
of the back. The sen$e of sight sleeps 
first, as is evinced by'the dropping of 
the eyelids ; then the senses of taste, 
smell, hearing, and touch, in tbe order 
•of their enumeration. 

It is not our intention to enter at all 
into discussions on any of these subjects. 
We propose merely to entertain the 
general reader with an account of some 
very remarkable cases, in which the 
powers of the body and the mind have 
undergone the most astonishing sus- 
pension. 

No. I. Account of the extraordinary 
eleeper, Samuel ChUton, of Tinshury. 

Samuel Chilton, an inhabitant of the 
village of Tinsbury, near Hath, was a 
labourer of a robust habit of body, 
though not corpulent, and bad reached 
the 25th year of his age. When ap- 
parently in perfect health, he fell into 
a profound sleep on the 13th May, 
1694, and every method which was 
tried to rouse him proved unsuccessful. 
His mother asenbed his conduct to 
sullenness of temper; and dreading 
tliat he would die of hunger, placed 
within his reach bread and cheese and 
small beer; and though no person ever 
saw him eat or drink during a whole 
month, yet tbe food set before him was 
daily consumed. At the end of a 
month, he rose of his own .record, put 
on his clothes^ and resumed his usual 
labours in the field. 

After a lapse of nearly two years, 
namely, on the 9th of April, 1696, 
ho was amn overtaken with excessive 
sleep, lie was now bled, blistered, 
cupp^, and scarified, and the most 
iiritating medicines applied externally ; 
but th^ were unable to rouse, or even 
to irritate him, and during a whole 
fortnight he was never seen to open 
his eyes. He ate, however, as betore, 
of the food which was ^,^aced near him, 
and performed tbe other fiinctions which 
were required ; but no person ever saw 
any of ihon thougn he was soiiie- 

tiaMs found fost airieep with his mouth 
fill! of food. In this condition he lay 
fou wedu. 

A singular change in his constitution 


now took place. lie lost entirely the 
power of eating: his jaws were set, 
and his teeth so closely clenched, that 
every attempt to force open bis mouth 
with instruments failed. Having acci- 
dentally observed an opening in his 
teeth, made by the action of the tobacco- 
pipe,and usual with most great smokers, 
they succeeded in pouring some tent 
wine into his throat through a quill. 
During jfbrty-sid? days, he subsisted on 
about three pints or two quarts of tent ; 
and during all that period he had no 
alvine evacuation. 

At the end of seventeen weeks, viz. 
about the 7tli of August, he awoke, 
dressed himself, and walked about the 
room, being perfectly unconscious that 
he had slept more than one night. 
Nothing, indeed, could make him be- 
lieve that he had slept so long, till, 
upon going to the fields, he saw crops 
or barley and oats reaJj' for the sickle, 
which be remembered were only sown 
when he last visited them. 

Although his flesh was somewhat 
diminished by so long a fast, yet he 
was said to look brisker than he had 
ever done before. He felt no incon- 
venience whatever from his long con- 
finement, and he had not the smallest 
recollection of any thing that had hap« 
pened. He acco^ingly entered again 
upon his rural occupations, and con- 
tinued to enjoy good health till the 
morning of the 17th of August, 1607, 
when he experienced a coldness and 
shivering in uis back ; and, after vomiu 
ing once pr twice, he again fell into his 
former state of somnolency. 

Dr. William Oliver, to whom we 
owe the preservation of these remark- 
able facts, happening to be at Bath, 
and hearing of so singular a case, set 
out, on the 23d of August, to inquire 
into Its history. On his arrival at Tins- 
bury, he found Chilton asleep, with 
bread and cheese, and a cup of beer, 
placed on a stool within his reach. 
His pulse was regular, though a littlo 
too stroi^, and his respiration free. 
He was in a breathing sweat,’* with 
an agreeable warmth over his body. 
Dr. Oliver bawled into his ear, pulled 
. his shoulders, pinched his nose, stopped 
bis mouth and nose together; but, not- 
withstanding this rude treatment, he 
evinced no indications of sensibility. 
Impressed with the belief that the 
wliole was a cheat,” Dr. Oliver lifted 
up his eyelids and found the eyeballs 
drawn itp under his eyebrows, and 
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peileetly motioaless. lie keld a pbiaj 
coDtainiqgfipirit of sal tmoMNiiac under 
one Mstril a contidenible time; but 
though the doctor could not bear it for 
a moment under his own nose without 
makiag his eyes water, the sleeping 
patient was insensible to ks pungency. 
The ammoniacal spirit was then thrown 
up his nostrils, to the amount of about 
half an ounce ; but though it was as 
strong almost as fire itself” k only 
made the. patient’s eyelids shiver and 
tremble, aiM his nose run. 

Thus baffled in every attempt to 
rouse him, our ruthless doctor crammed 
the same nostril with the powder of 
white hellebore ; and finding this equal- 
ly inactive, he was perfectly convinced 
that no impostor could have remained 
insensible to such applications, and 
that Chilton was really overpowered 
with sleep. 

In the state in which Dr. Oliver left 
him, various gentlemen from Hath went 
to see him ; but his mother would not 
|)ermit the repetition of any experi- 
ments. 

On the 2d of September, Mr. Wool- 
mer, an experienced apothecaiy, went 
to see him, and finding his pulse pretty 
high, he took 14 ounces ofhlood from his 
arm ; but neither at the opening of the 
vein, nor during the flow of the blood, 
did he make the smallest movement. 

In consequence of his mother re- 
moving to another house, Chilton was 
carried down stairs when in this fit of 
somnolency, llis head accidentally 
struck against a stone, and received 
such a severe blow, that it was much 
cut ; but he gave no indications what- 
ever of having felt the blow. Dr. Oliver 
again visited him in his new house; 
and, after trying again some of his 
fonner stimul^ts, he saw a gentleman 
who accompanied him iim a IfU'ge pin 
into the arm of Chilton to the verjf bone, 
without bis being sensible of it. During 
the whole of this long fit he was never 
seen to eat or drink, though generally 
once a-day, or sometimes once in two 
days, the food which stood by him had 
dimppeared. 

Sudi was the condition of eur patient 
till the 1 9th November, whenhis mother 
having beard a noise, ran np to his room 
and found him eating. Upon asking 
him how he was, he replied, “ Very 
well, thank God." She then asked 
him whether he liked bread and butter 
or bnad and cheese best. He an- 
swered, bread and cheese. She imme- 


diately left die room to oenvey the 
egseeaUe ioteUigenoe to his brother ; 
bet, upon their return to the bed-room, 
th^ found him as last asleep as ever, 
and incapahle of being roused by any 
of the means which they applied. 

From tius time his sleep seems to 
have been less profound ; for though 
he continued in a state of somnolency 
till the end January, or the begin- 
ning of February, yet he seemed to 
hear when they called him by his 
name ; and though he was incapable 
of rcluAiing any answer, yet they con- 
sidered liim as sensible to what was 
said. His eyes were less closely shut, 
and frequent tremors were seen in lus 
eyelids. About the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, Chilton awoke in perfect health, 
having no recollection whatever of any 
tiling that had iiB]>p»ed to him during 
his long sleep. The only complaint 
that he made was, that the cold pinch- 
ed him more than usual. He returned, 
accordingly, to liis labours in the field, 
and, 80 far as we can learn, he was not 
again attacked with this singular dis- 
ease. 

No. II. Account of the remarkable s€m~ 
nolency of Margaret Lmll, who con^ 
tlnucd in a state of sleep nearly six 
weeks. 

Tlie subject of this remarkable nar- 
rative was a young woman, about 
twenty-one years of age. On tlie 27th 
June, 1815, when she was living in 
service in the parish of (’raig, near 
Montrose, she was found in bed m a 
deep sleep, with the appearance of 
blo^ having flowed from her nose, 
and about half a Scotch pint of blood 
was observed on the floor near her bed- 
side. Various methods were tried to 
rouse her, but they all proved ineffec- 
tual, and she was conveyed in a cart 
to her father’s bouse, which was about 
half a mile distant. Dr. Gibson, of 
Montrose, took a pound of blood from 
her arm ; but she remained in the same 
state of lethargy till the afternoon of the 
30th of June, when she spontaneously 
awoke and asked for fo^. At this 
time all her fiiculties, both of mind 
and body, were perfect. She reeol- 
leoted distinctly that she had been 
awakened on Tuesday morning by a 
bleeding at her nose, and that shebeld 
her head over the bedside till it (topped; 
but from that moment she had no recc^ 
lection of any thing that had happened. 
On die evening of June 30 she again 
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mnt to sleep; and on the morning of 
July 1 she was found in the same state 
of profound, sleep as formerly. Her 
jaws were now so firmly locked as to 
resist the introduction of either food or 
liquid ; but her breathing was gentle, 
and the expression of her countenance 
serene and placid. This deep sleep 
continued seven days^ without any 
motion, food, or evacuation of any 
kind. She now, however, began to 
move her left hand, and intimated a 
desire for food by putting her hand to 
her mouth. She ate more than was 
necessary, but discovered no indica- 
tions of being sensible to what was 
going on around her. Her left hand 
alone moved ; her right hand and arm 
appearing to be completely dead, as 
she never shrunk in the slightest degree 
when it was pricked with a pin. When 
the same pin was applied to the left arm, 
she instantly drew it back. 

In this state she continued to take 
food when it was given her; and when 
the hand which held the bread was 
raised by another person to her mouth, 
she began to eat slowly until it was 
finished. Her hand then dropped upon 
her chin or under lip, and remained 
there till it was replaced at her side. 
In this state her eyelids were always 
shut; and when forcibly opened, the 
eyeball appeared to be turned upwards. 

Her friends had hitherto declined to 
employ any medical means for her re- 
covery; but about the middle of July 
they allowed her head to be shaved, 
and applied a large blister to it. This 
blister, after continuing its action for 
nineteen hours, produced a copious 
issue, without exciting the least un- 
easiness on the part of the patient. 
Attempts were also made to rouse her 
by sinapisms applied to her feet, and 
by moving her feet from cold into hot 
water, and vice vers6 ; but they were 
altogether fruitless. 

On the forenoon of Tuesday the 8th 
of August, exactly six weeks from the 
commencement of her lethargy, she 
gave distinct proofs that she he^ what 
was addressed to. her, intimating her 
assent or dissent by the movements of 
her left hand. In the 'Aernoon of the 
same day she again relapsed ; but in 
the evening she gave such evident signs 
of hearing, that she was lifted into a 
chair till her bed was made. Her father 
took her by the right hand, and having 
urged her to move it, she commenced 
by first moving the thumb, and then 


the rest of the fingers in succession. 
Having opened her eyelids, he pre- 
sented a candle and asked whether she 
saw it. She answered yes, in a feeble 
voice. And though she gi^ually and 
in a few minutes recovered all her fap 
culties, yet she was so weak as scarcely 
to be able to move. 

During the whole of the time of 
her somnolency her colour was in ge- 
neral healthy, but her complexion was 
more delicate than usual, sometimes 
changing to paleness, and at other 
times to a feverish flush, fler pulse 
was 50 during the first two weeks of 
her lethargy, about 60 during the third 
and fourth week, and about 71 on the 
day of her recovery. Her bodily tem- 
perature was natural ; but she gene- 
rally became extremely cold when she 
was lifted out of bed. 

When she had recovered from her 
illness, she bad, generally rpeaking, no 
recollection of any thing that had oc- 
curred to her. She remembered hav- 
ing conversed with her friends on the 
afternoon of the 30th of June, and she 
bad never been conscious of requiring 
or taking food, of having been lifted 
from her bed for other purposes, or 
of having had her head shaved and 
blistered. 

The debility which attended the 
recovery of Margaret Lyall continued 
for a few days ; but such was the ra- 
pidity with which she regained her 
strength, that, on the 31st of August, 
she began to work as a reaper, in the 
service of the late Mr. Arkley, of Diin- 
niva1d,and continued, without fatigue, 
to perform the regular labours of the 
harvest. 

When the harvest was concluded, 
she went as a servant into Mr. Arkley s 
family; and, on the morning of the 
27th of September, she was found in a 
state of deep sleep, from which they 
tried in vain to rouse her. She was in 
this state carried to her father’s house, 
the distance of a quarter of a mile, and 
continued exactly fifty hours in a gen- 
tle but deep sleep. From this second 
lethargy she awoke in perfect health, 
ate her breakfast, and resumed her 
work as usual at Dunnivald. On the 
L 1th of October, she was again found 
in the same state of profound sleep, 
was again conveyed to her fathers 
house, and, having i^in slept through 
the long period of fifty hours, she re- 
turned to her master’s service in per- 
fect health. 
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The sequel of Margaret Lyall's his- 
toiy is a painful one. Although she 
enjoyed good health for nearly a i/vhole 
year, and appeared to be very comfort- 
able in her situation, she was found 
dead in an outhouse at Dunnivald, 
having hanged herself by her own 
hands on the morning ofihe 21st Sept. 
1816. She is known to have dreaded 
the recurrence of her former illnebs, 
and it is probable that she was under 
t!>e influence of some such fear when 
she committed this fatal act. 

The preceding account of this cu- 
rious case is abridged from the narra- 
tive drawn up by the Hev. James 
Brewster, minister of the Mrish where 
Margaret Lyall resided. The particu- 
lars of the narrative were authenticated 
by her father, John Lyall, Mr. Arkley, 
of Dunnivald, Mr. Ferguson, minister 
of Mary ton, and Dr. Gibson, of Mont- 
rose. 

No. III. Account of the case of M. C., 
called the Sleeping Beauty'^ 

The young girl who is the subject 
of the following narrative was born 
and bred in London. She was tlie 
eldest of eight children, and her pa- 
rents having been obliged to leave the 
metropolis, on account of pecuniary 
embarrassments, they seem to have 
taken up their residence in Aberdeen. 

The peculiarity of constitution which 
we are about to describe, first shewed 
itself in December 1814, when M. C. 
was house-servant to Mrs. L. On the 
2d of March her father and mother 
brought her to Dr. Dyce, for medical 
advice; and this eminent practitioner 
watched the progress of tne disease, 
with much interest and accurate ob- 
servation, till Its disappearance in 
June of the same year. The girl was 
now nearly sixteen years of age, and 
had enjoyed very good health for some 
years past. She was beautiful and 
well formed, and had such a healthy 
appearance, that no person could have 
conjectured that there was any derange- 
ment in her corporeal functions. 

About the end of December 1814, 
Mrs. L. had observed that the girl had 
acquired the habit of sleeping by the 
fire in the evening, and siie had fre- 
quent occasion to reprove her ibr this 
propensity. Some time afterwards she 
negan to speak in her sleep, and af- 
forded much diversion to her fellow- 
servants by repeating the occurrences 
of the day, and by uttering those wild 


incoherent expressions which are usual 
with sleep-talkers. 

When Mrs. L. was, one evening in 
January, on a visit at a friend's house, 
and Maria with her, Mrs. L. mentioned 
the extraordinary foct of her speaking 
and singing in her sleep. The party 
requested her to remain, in order to 
hear her; but bluing then put upon her 
guard, she did not fall asleep till after 
twelve o'clock. She then began to 
sing a psalm, and fanrying herself an 
episcopal clergyman, i»he went through 
the ceremony of baptising three chil- 
dren, and gave a good and appropriate 
extenipon; prayer. A clergyman of 
tliat persuasion was present, and ex- 
pressed his astonishment at what he 
nad heard. In order to satisfy the 
company that she was asleep, Mrs. L. 
shook her severely by the shoulders ; 
and having then awakened lier, she 
appeared unconscious of every thing 
excepting tliat she had fallen asleep, 
of which she seemed to he greatly 
ashamed. 

On another occasion, when Mrs. L. 
was from home, Maria fell into one of 
her sleepy fits, and the ladies of the 
house were called to see her. She 
imagined that she was living with her 
aunt at Epsom, and going to the races, 
and placing herself on one of the kitchen 
stools, she rode upon it into the room ; 
and, notwithstanding the violent exer- 
tion she used, and the tremendous 
noise she made, she did not .iwake, 
but remembered having dreamt of 
going to the races. 

Having been severely reprimanded 
for this exhibition by her mistress, who 
threatened to part with her if she fell 
asleep again, and who also promoted 
the moral efficacy of her rebuke by a 
dose of salts, Maria did not aaain fiili 
into a sleepy fit for a whole weex. She 
soon, however, relapsed into her former 
practice, with this addition, that she 
answered distinctly any question that 
was put to her. The disease now in- 
creased so rapidly, that it came on at 
different times of the evening and 
morning. Mrs. L. assures us, that 
she has known her to dress hei'self in 
the morning, and also the children, 
while **dead asleep'^ One morning 
she came into Mrs. L.'s bed-room for 
a key, and having taken it as directed 
from Mrs. L.'s pocket, she was asked 
what o’clock it was. She replied, 
laughing, La, ma’am! it is near 
twelve.’’ Mrs. L. immediately drew 
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aside the curtetin, and perceived, to 
her great astonishmeDt, that Maria’s 
e^es were shut. She accordingly 
called for the other servant to take the , 
key; but Mana refused to surrender 
it, gave the servant what she wanted, 
locked the door, and put the key into 
her mistress’s pocket. Maria arranged 
the things on the breakfast-table as 
usual, with her eyes shut all the time, 
and having awaked with the child on 
her knee, she could not understand 
how she liad got on her clothes. \V hile 
in this state, Mrs. L. frequently lifted 
up her eyelids, and her eyes appeared 
quite sunk in her head, as if dead. On 
another occasion, Mrs.L. found her in 
a state of stupor, with her eyes open ; 
and as this was the first time that she 
had seen this, she became greatly 
alarmed, and was afraid any longer to 
trust the children with her. Slie 
therefore communicated her fears to 
her mother, recommended medical 
advice, and procured that interview 
with Dr. Dyce, on the 2d of March, 
which we have already mentioned.. 

Being desirous of examining his pa- 
tient in one of her sleepy fits, Dr. Dyce 
saw her at his own house on Vriday 
the 3d of March. When she was 
brought into his room, she appeared 
as if in a state of stupor; her eyes 
were half open, but when desired she 
could open thorn perfectly. At other 
times she closed them, as if uncon- 
scious of what she did. Having de- 
sired her to look at me, and tell me 
who I was, she gave a vacant kind of 
stare, and named some otlier person. 
She was then desired to look about 
ber, and say where she was. Thb she 
did apparently with some attentioD, 
but tnough she had been in the room 
before, she answered that slie was in 
the New Inn, Afterwards I desired 
her to look at the light, as the sun was 
very bright at the time : this she did 
most readily ; but 1 could perceive no 
contraction of the ins, which seemed 
to be in a state of paralysis. At all 
events, it allowed the greatest quantity 
of the strongest rays of light to fall on 
the retina, without producing their 
usual stimulus on that sensible mem* 
brane.” 

But though the sun’s rays did not 
seem to excite tlie retina, she read a 
portion of a book which Dr. Dyce put 
into her hands. During this exami- 
nation her pulse never exceeded 70, 
her countenance was quite natural, but 


herexueraitiee were Kther cold. When 
desired to stand up, she seemed to 
feel that she had not auffieient mne- 
cular power ; foil on making the fust 
attempt, she staggered like a person 
suddenly awakened ; but after a short 
time she was able to walk, run, or 
dance, like otiier people. Being de- 
sired by the servant who brought her, 
to sing, she began a hymn, which she 
sung “ most delightfully,*’ and with- 
out the smallest hesitation. Dr. Dyce 
heard her sing the same hymn on the 
4th of March; and the others, who 
were better judges of music than him- 
self, concurred in opinion that she 
sung it witli much more spirit and 
effect during her sleep. 

When her hands were plunged in 
cold water, she recovered in a few 
seconds from her fit, and regained die 
full possession of all her faculties. 
She informed Di . Dyce that, previous 
to her attack she felt drowsy, with a 
slight pain in her head, then a cloud 
or mist came over her eyes, attended 
with a peculiar noise in the head, which 
she said resembling a carriage moving 
with great velocity, in which she her- 
self was seated. At tins stage, her 
conceptions of things were immedi- 
ately altered, even if her eyes remained 
open; and were she asked where she 
was, her answer was invariably in- 
correcL 

On the 5th of March, while in a fit 
of somnolency, Maria perfonned her 
usual duties relative to the pantry and 
the dinner-table. She would not per- 
mit any of the servants to touch, a 
plate, knife, or fork, but laid every 
thing down in pioper order, with her 
eyelids shut. She asked Mrs. L. fur 
the key of tlie btorenuom^ opened it, 
gave out to another servant what was 
wanted, and returned the key to her 
mistress, without even opening her 
eyelids. During this fit Dr. J^yee 
went to see her, but she did not re- 
cognise hxm. When Mrsi. L. desired 
her to stand straight up, and look 
round her, and tell her wheie she was, 
slie recovemd luetantly, tlie expression 
of her eyes changed, and she imme- 
diately knew Dr. Dyee. In a short 
t.oie, however, she relapsed, and 
evinced, by the incocrcctnesa of her 
answers, that she was under the us- 
ilucnce of her complaint. When she 
was desired to- describe what she felt, 
she placed her band oa lier foiehead, 
and complained of her head ; rtmaik- 
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ing^ at the sane time, that she saw 
the mice running through the room.” 
Mrs. L. mentioned that she had made 
the same remark on former occasions, 
even when her eyes were shut; and 
tliat she frequently imagined that she 
was accompanied by a little black dog, 
which she could not get rid of. 

In some of her ftts, she insisted that 
she was going to church to preach; 
and when she was one day faking out 
two infonts to an airing, she was seized 
with one of her fits on the quay, and, 
without any hesitation, she walked on 
a single plank, placed between a vessel 
and the shore, and even danced on it 
with the children. When she had re- 
covered, she denied all knowledge of 
this fact ; but when she was under the 
influence of a paroxysm, she acknow- 
ledged and asserted it. 

This singular faculty of recollecting 
what took place in one paroxysm, when 
she was under the influonce of another, 
and of forgetting it entirely when she 
was well, was particularly exhibited 
in an event of a very painful descrip- 
tion, which befell her on the Gth of 
March. Her fellow-servant, a young 
woman of a \ery abandoned ebaraefer, 
having found out that Maria forgot 
entirely every transaction that occurred 
during a fit, introduced clandestinely 
a young man into the house, and ob- 
tained for him an opportunity of treat- 
ing her with the utmost brutality. 
These depraved wretches accomplished 
their object by stopping her mouth 
with the bed-clothes ; and by this and 
other means they succeeded in over- 
powering a vigorous resistance, which 
their unfortunate victim was able to 
make, even under the influence of her 
malady. On the following day the 
horrors of this transaction did not re- 
main on her mind ; she had entirely 
forgotten them : nor did any person 
interested m her welfare know any 
thing of the matter for several days, 
till she again fell into one of her pa- 
roxysms, when she related to her mo- 
ther all the particulars of her violation. 
These particulars cannot be related in 
a work like this. The base wretch 
who conceived the infamous design* 
was taken into custody and examined, 
but no evidence that was capable of 
convicting her could be obtained. 

Another curious example of the pe- 
culiarity of memory already mentioned, 
occurred on Sunday, when she was 
laken to church by her mistressi during 


one of her puoxysMw She conducted 
herself like any other person, and 
seemed much affected by the sermon, 
the subject of which was the danger of 
breaking tho sabbath-day. She shed 
tears daring tlie account which the 
preacher gave of the execution of three 
young men in Edinburgh, who had 
described in {heir dying confessions 
the circumstances in which their vi- 
cious career hud originated. About a 
quarter of an hour ufler her return from 
Aurch she recovered I'rom her fit ; she 
was quite astonished at the questions 
which were put to her about the church 
and the sermon, and denied that she 
had been in any such place. Hut on 
the following night, when she vias 
again taken ill, she not only mentioned 
her having been at church, but repeated 
the words of the text; and, iii Dr. 
Dycc's hearing, gave an accurate ac- 
count of the sermon, and of the tragical 
fate of tho three young men >vhose 
history had so powerfully affected her 
feelings. 

During the time that our patient was 
well, her eyes hiul all the vivacity of 
youth and health ; but when she was 
seized with a fit, her eyes resembled 
those of a person under amaurosis, or 
of one half inebriated, who had never 
been in that state before. On one 
occasion her stare was aecompaiiied 
with something resembling a s^nnt; 
on another occasion, when Dr. Dyce 
tned to open her eyelids, lie found the 
pupils greatly contracted — a state the 
very reverse of what he had found in 
all his previous examinations. 

During her paroxysms she exhibited 
another remarkable peculiarity : she 
knew any person better by looking at 
their shadow than at their body. 
When Dr. Dyce desired her to point 
to different parts of his body and dress, 
and nanic them, she could not do it 
when the light of the candle or the fire 
shone full upon him ; but she pointed 
at every part accurately when it was 
placed in the shade. 

From the singular disease which we 
have above desenbed, our patient re- 
covered aliout the 11th of .lime, when 
a particular change in her constitution 
took place ; and about a year after- 
wards Dr. Dvee saw her in a state of 
perfect healtm He ascribes all the 
peculiarities of this case to uterine 
irritation, or, at least, to the influence 
which it is known to exert over the 
nervous system. 
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No. IV. Observations on Somnambulism. 

The cases iivhich we have described 
in the preceding pages are obviously 
cases of somnambulism, or of that 
condition of the mind in which it is 
intensely occupied with some imagi- 
nary object of its own ; while tlie bo- 
dily organs, such as those of speech 
and locomotion, are reiitored to acti- 
vity, and under the control of the will. 

One of the simplest cases of som- 
nambulism, and one of those which is 
best known, is that of talking 'during 
sleep. There are many persons who 
talk much and fluently ia their sleep, 
but who speak only in reference to 
their own ttioughts, and are quite in- 
sensible to anv conversation tliat is 
cither held in their presence or imme- 
diately addressed to them. Tlierc are 
others, on the contrai^, who answer 
distinctly every question that is ad- 
dressed to them ; who reveal their se- 
crets ; and who describe, in the clear- 
est manner, the events about which 
they are dreaming. In these cases the 
sense of hearing is awake, while the 
other senses arc asleep. 

One of the most remarkable cases 
of speaking during sleep, is that of an 
American lady, now (we believe) alive, 
who preached during her sleep, per- 
forming regularly every pait of the 
Presbyterian service, from the psalm 
to the blessing. This lady was the 
daughter of respectable, and even 
wealthy parents; she fell into bad 
health, and un^er its influence she 
distur^d and annoyed her family by 
her nocturnal eloquence. Her un- 
happy parents, though surpri.^cd, and 
perhaps at first flattered by the exhi- 
bition in their family of so extraordi- 
nary a gift, were at last convinced that 
it was the result of disease; and in 
the expectation that their daughter 
might aerive benefit from change of 
scene, as well as from medical skill, 
they made a tour with her of some 
lengtli, and visited New York, and 
some of the other great cities of the 
Union. We know individuals who 
have heard her preach during the night 
111 steam-boats; and it W’j customary, 
at tea-parties in New York, (in the 
houses of medical practitioners,) to put 
the lady to bed in a room adjacent to 
the drawing-room, in order that the 
dilettanti might witness so extraordi- 
nary a phenomenon. Wc have lieen 
told by ear-witnesses, that her sermons, 


though they had the appearance of a 
connected discourse, consisted chiefly 
of texts of Scripture strung together. 
It is strongly impressed upon our 
memory that some of her sermons 
were published in America. 

A nigher degree of somnambulism, 
and that from which the name is de- 
rived, consists in walking during sleep, 
of performing several actions of an or- 
dinary kind, such as those of dressing, 
opening doors and windows, unlocking 
drawers, sitting down to write letters, 
&c. When the somnambulist is sud- 
denly awakened in this state, a high 
degree of alarm is generally the result 
of a sudden restoration of conscious^ 
ness ; and cases are said to have oc- 
curred in which a state of permanent 
insanity was induced by the distraction 
arising from so abrupt and violent a 
transition. 

There arc numerous cvamples of 
persons rising fiom their beds, and 
carrying on in their sleep their usual 
professional occupations. Students, 
for instance, often rise and perform 
during sleep the tasks which they have 
left incomplete. Martinet mentions 
an individual, who rose from bed and 
carried on his trade as a saddler ; and 
Dr. Pritchard has recorded a still more 
remarkable one, where a farmer rose 
from his sleep, and having dressed 
himself, saddled his horse, and rode 
to a market-place which he had been 
accustomed to frequent. 

One of the most unaccountable cir- 
cumstances, however, in somnambu- 
lism, is the superior skill and accuracy 
with which certain somnambulists carry 
on their proceedings — evincing the 
possession of powers when asleep which 
they are unable to call fortli in their 
waking hours. Tlie history of the 
shirlless somnambulist aflbrds a strik- 
ing example of this. This individual 
had the mortification of discovenng 
every morning when he awoke tliat the 
shirt in which he had slept was gone. 
Some trick was supposed to have been 
played upon him by an inmate of the 
Louse ; and thinking that the practical 
joke would soon be abandoned, he 
vent on, day after day, till his stock 
of linen was completely exhausted. 
The individuals of the family were now 
anxiously examined, but no tidings of 
the stray linen could be obtained. It 
was at last suspected that some depre- 
dator had entered the house, and un- 
swathed his sleeping victim; and a 
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strict watch was made on the following she had heard the instructions which 

night. At a suitable hour, the som- were given by a tutor to the children 

nambulist was seen to quit his bed, of the family, and had pursued, when 
to pass through a skylight window to alone, the train of thought to which 
the roof of the house, to enter by an- they had given rise. Dr. Dewar has 

other window a garret that was always justly remarked, that the originality of 

locked, and to return shirtless to his die language which she employed indi- 
lair. The garret was examined, and cated mental operations beyond the 

the thousand-aiid-one sliirts were found bare repetition/of what she had heard, 
carefully wrapped up,' and deposited When she was asked, for example, the 
in a pyramid. The actions of the cause of the altcmatiotis of summer 
somnambulist were not, in this case, and winter, she replied, that they arose 
the subject of a dream ; otherwise it is from the earth s axis being set a- 
iiot probable that it would have been gee.”t* 

forgotten in the morning. The aflTections which we have now 

The case of the nobleman mentioned describi d occurred during the hours 

by I Jortsius, who lived in the citadel of ordinary rest ; but there are cases 

of l^rcslau, and harried in his sleep a when they appear in the daytime 

magpie’s nest, possesses a ditferent during paroxysms, which are often 

kind of interest. In the morning he indicated by noises in the ears, or a 

mentioned this event to his brother, as general confusion in the head. In 

having occurred in a dream, and he such cases the patient spouts poetry, 

could not be persuaded that his brother tells stories, repeats past conversations, 

saw him escape by a window, walk talks with imaginary personages, per- 

along the roof of the house, tear the forms pieces of music in a style supc- 

magpie's nest in pieces, and wrap the rior to any thing they can do in their 

young birds in his cloak, till his cloak waking moments, and even employ as 

was actually brought to him, contain- the vehicle of their thoughts languages 

iiig the young magpies. with which they have only been slightly 

There are many authentic cases of acquainted, 
persons being able to perform pieces Martinet, as quoted by Dr. Aber- 
of vocal music during their sleep, which crombie, has described the case of a 

they are unable to do when awake, watchmaker’s apprentice, who fell into 

and of exhibiting feats of mcmoiy and one of these paroxysms once a fort- 

ofjiidgnient of an unusual kind. The night; but who, though insensible to 

lady who is mentioned in the Edinburgh all external impressions, performed liis 

Journal oj' Iskunce,* as subject to spec- work with his usual skill, and was 

tral illusions, is described as being always astonished at the advancement 

subject to talk in her sleep with great made in his work when he recovered, 

fluency, to repeat poetry veiy much at The paroxysm began with a sense of 

length, particularly when unwell, and heat, extending from the epigastrium 

even to cap verses for half an hour to the head. This was followed by 

together, never failing to quote lines confusion of thought and complete 

beginning with the final letter of the insensibility, the eyes remaining open 

preceding, till her memoiy is ex- with a fixed and vacant stare. The 

hausted. case terminated in epilepsy. 

Dr. Dewar mentions an apparently One of the most interesting cases we 
ignorant servant girl, in the neighbour- have met with has been described by 

hood of Stirling, who, in her ordiiiaiy Dr. Abercrombie J as having come 

sleep, talked like a profound philoso- under his own observation. The patient 

pher, discoursed fluently on the prin- was a young lady, and the paroxysms 

ciples of astronomy, and solved geogra- occurr^ repeatedly during the day, 

phical problems when proposed to her. and generally continued from ten mi- 

Upoii inquiry, it was found out that, iiutes to an hour at a time. Witliout 

while mending the fire and performing any previous indications, her body be- 

other parts of her liousehold duties, came motionless, her eyes fixed and 

■ January 1830, p. 929. 

t Dr. Abercrombie, in liis Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Potrers, p. 297, 
gives this case as occurring under paroxysms. This is an oversight, as the girl was 
not subject to any paroxysms whatever. 

t Inquiries, &c. p. 295. 
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insensible, though open,, and she was 
totallj unconscious of external impres- 
sions* Tliese paroxysms have often 
come on when she was playing on the 
pianoforte ; and when this happened, 
she went on playing over a^ over 
iigain a part of a tune with perfect 
correctness, but without advancing 
beyond a certain point.^ At one time 
the paroxysm assailed her when she 
had just commenced to play from the 
book a piece of music entirely new to 
lier. She continued the part which she 
had played, and with the great&t ae>- 
cuxacy she repeated it five or six times ; 
but wheoi the paroxysm was at an end, 
she could not play it without the 
book. 

Mr. Combe, as cited by Dr. Aber- 
crombie, has referred to a remarkable 
case described by Major Elliot, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the Academy 
of West Point, in America. A young 
lady, of a cultivated mind, recovered 
from an attacfii of somnolency wUh the 
/ms of all her act^uired knowledge. She 
imm^iately began the first elements 
of education, and had made consider- 
able progress, when a second fit of 
somnolency restored to her the know- 
ledge of which the first had deprived 
her, but obliterated all recollection of 
what had taken place during the inter- 
val. A third attack left her again in a 
state of ignorance; and these alternate 
intellectual conditions occurred during 
a period of four years, with the extra- 
ordinary circumstance, that when in 
the one state she retained all her origp- 
nal knowledge, but when in the other 
she retained only what she had acquired 
sHiee the first attack. In the interval 
of health, for example, her penmanship 
was beautilul ; but during the paroxysm 
she wrote ^ a poor awkwanl band.’* 
Persons introduced to her dunng the 
healthy interval she recognised only 
during a subsequent healthy interval, 
and not during the paroxysm, and 
vare vmA 

Dr. Priteliard mentions a lady sub- 
ject tO' frequent attacks of delirium, 
who* at the dose oi the attack, inetanlly 


resunwd the cMfersaften ittthemiddte- 
of which she was attacked, and some- 
times completed a sentence which had 
been left unfinished ; and Mr. Combe 
mentions a portei who, in a state of 
intoxication, left a parcel at the wrong 
house, and could not recollect what he 
liad done with it till the next time that 
he got drank. 

Connected, though not very closely, 
with these singular facts, we may men- 
tion a circumstance which has bran re- 
cently communicated to us by an active 
cultivator of science. This gentleman 
has long been in the habit of studying 
any subject that is particularly perplex- 
ing after he retires to bed ; and he always 
falls asleep, and sleeps soundly, after 
this mental exercise. In attempting, 
however, next day to take up the su& 
ject where he had left it the preceding 
night, he has always fouled ; but he 
never finds any difficulty iii resuming 
the train of his inquiry when he takes 
up the subject in his bed . The mind, 
freed from external impressions, tlien 
becomes more fitted for abstruse inves- 
tigation; and the views and specula- 
tions of the preceding evening are again 
readily presented to the mind by their 
association with the same external cir- 
cumstance.s in which they onginally 
occurred to it. 

The phenomena of somnambulism, 
and of other states of the mind closely 
related to it, are beyond the province 
of human reason. When aii acute 
physiologist (Dr. Park) says, “ Tliat 
the physical cause of this singular 
affection appears to be an irregular 
distribution of blood in the sensorium, 
or some local congestion that impedes 
the uniform and simultaneous rcstoia- 
tioQ of the corporal and mental facul- 
ties,” we are just as much in the dark 
as ever. That the blood and the brain 
are concerned* in all such deviations 
from the healthy exercise of our cor- ' 
poral and mental powers, cannot be 
doubted ; but these magical words may 
be combined into a thousand theories, 
without satisfying our curiosity, or eiv- 
larging our knowledge. 
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We publish die subjoiaed poen, not on aecount of any intrinsic merit — for we 
freely confess it has none — but as a cariosity: 

Accept a miracle instead of wit ; 

See nine dull staves by Byron'a pencil writ ! 

In truth, however, it must be acknowledged that his lprdship*8 genius did not 
lie in song-writing of any kind, whether serious or cbmic, satirical or good- 
humoured — and of the oigan of s^ibbing he was wholly destitute. His hand 
was too heavy for such light work. He comd murder, but not tease. The verses 
we now publish were written not long before he left Italy, and were called forth 
by a sermon or two preached by Dr. Nott in Pisa, where bis lordship happened 
to be residing at the time (1821—1822). The doctor made some strictures on 
immoral writings, and immoral living in general, which Lord Byrun, or the 
English coterie at Pisa for him, took to personal. As we may see by his 
correspondence about that time, he had become morbidly sensitive to criticism, 
and particularly anxious to prove that he was any thing but an immoral writer. 
The doctor’s remarks touched too close upon and Don Juan, then just 
published — particularly on the former; and this annoyed his lordship. He 
writes to Murray thus about il, vol. v. p. 308 (Letter 479) : '' There is nothing 
against the immortality of the soul in Cain that 1 cau reeolleet — I hold no such 
opinion ; but, in a drama, the first rebel and tlie first murdeier must be made to 
talk according to their cliaracters. However, the parsone are all preaching at it, 
from Kentish Town to Fisa, — the scoundrels of priests, who do more harm to 
religion than all the infidels th«it ever forgot their catechisms.” Tlic allusion to 
Kentish Town refers to the Ucv. Johnstone Grant, who preached against Cain in 
the chapel there. On this passage, as usual, there is no note or explanation in 
Moore’s useless book. 

His lordship was determined that prebendary should not go unpunished, and 
he wrote the subjoined verses. Tlie mam point of their satire rests on a story, 
that Dr. Nott, who was tutor to the Princess (^lailotle, induced her, in her 
girlhood, to write a promise, signed by her name, that he should be the first 
bishop after she came to the throne, and that, on this trick being discovered, 
he was instantly dismissed. It is perfectly unnecessary to say that there is no 
foundation for this idle tale ; but it was quite sufficient autliority for Lord Byron’s 
satire : he was never very scrupulous on such points. 

Dr. Nott has, wc believe, not returned to England for many years, lie is a 
prebendaiy of Winchester; and is advantageously known to the lovers of English 
literature as the editor of the poems of Surrey and Wyatt — which, however, 
he unfortunately published in so bulky a form as to render them inaccessible to 
the general reader. 

A NEW SONG, 

To the Tune of the “ Vkar and Moses.'* 

I. 

Do you know Doctor Nott f 
With “ a crook m his lot,” 

Who seven years since tried to dish up 
A neat codicil 
To the princess's will, 

Which made Doctor Nott — not a bishop. 


11 . 

So the Doctor being found 
A little unsound 

Ilk his doctiifies, at least a» » teacher ; 
'And kick’d from one stool. 

As a knave or a fool, 

Has mounted another as preacher. 
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Lord Byron^s ‘Verses on Dr. 

III. 

In that gown (like the skin 
With no lion within) 

He still for the Bench would be driving ; 
And roareth away, 

A new Vicar of firay, 

Except that hit tray lost his living. 

IV. 

’Gainst freethinkers he roars, 

** You should ail shut your doors, 

Or be bound in the devil's indentures.” 
And here I agree — 

For who e'er would be 
A guest where old Simony enters ? 


V. 

T^t the priest who beguiled 
His sovereign’s child 
To his own dirty views of promotion, 

W'ear his sheep’s clothing still. 

Among flocks to his Will, 

And dishonour the cause of devotion. 

VL 

The altar and throne 
Are in peril alone 

From such as himself, who would render 
The altar itself 
A step but to pelf. 

And pray God to pay his defender. 

VII. 

Hut, Doctor, one word, 

Which, perhaps, you have heard — 

** He should never throw stones who has windows 
Of glass to be broken — 

And by tins same token, 

As Sinner, you can’t blame what Sin does. 

VIII. 

But, perhaps, you do well — 

Your own window (they tell) 

Has long ago suffer’d erasure ; 

Not a fragment remains 
Of your character's panes 
Since tlie Regent refused you a glazier. 

IX. 

Though your visions of Lawn 
Have been lately withdrawn. 

And you miss’d your bold stroke ” for a mitre ; 
In u snug little way 
You may still preach and pray, 

And nom Bishop sink into Backbiter, 
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niSTOaiCAL DOCDMBVTS. 

No. III. 

A VERY CURIOUS AND IMPORTANT DOCUMENT. 


Every body will recollect the treaty 
of £l Airich, which Sir Sidney Smith 
concluded with Buonaparte. The 
British government refused to ratify 
the treaty ; hence all the subsequent 
triumphs of Buonaparte over the 
French republic. We have obtained 
one of the letters which led to the non- 
ratification of the treaty ; it is unfortu- 
nately not dated, but it was written by 
Lord Elgin to Sir Sidney Smith, and 
is as follows. 

My dear Sir, 

You will already have received 
the minute of the conference in which 
the Ottoman ministers communicated 
to Mr. Smith* the correspondence 
which has lately taken place between 
the Grand V'lzier and the commanders 
of the French army in Egypt. No- 
thing further had passed when 1 reached 
Constantinople, tlie 6th instant. Since 
then the Dragoman of the Porte, in 
his visit of etiquette on my arrival, 
took occasion to introduce the subject 
of the conference alluded to ; and ha- 
ving at that time in my possession your 
letters, written on the 12th Octolier 
to the Grand Vizier, when you sent to 
him the intercepted letters from the 
French generals, I satisfied the Drago- 
man that you was apprised of the ne- 
gotiations set on foot, and fully author- 
ised by your situation to concert with 


the Grand Vizier eveiy arrangement 
which might be found eligible for res- 
cuing the Tufkish provinces from the 
French troops. 

In this view I considered it super- 
fluous to provide y'> i with my pass- 
ports,pas a protection to be granted to 
the French who might capitulate to be 
sent back to France ; and merely re- 
quested the Grand Vizier to be in- 
structed to carry on the negotiation 
conjointly with you. The Dragoman 
in reply assured me that such was the 
intention of the Porte, and that orders 
had been already sent to the Gnind 
Vizier, to invite you to confer with 
him 011 the occurrences. 

The Dragoman was unable to fur- 
nish me with any explanation of the 
construction which the Grand Vizier 
had given to the French letters, on 
supposing them to ounhiin a wish of 
the French to evacuate Egypt, without 
some terms of accominodatioii with 
France of a political nature. Hut ho 
declared it to be the lirm resolution of 
the Porte, to enter into no agreement 
inconsistent with the dignity and en- 
gagements of the empire. 

I have the honour to be, See. 

The rupture of the treaty of El Airich 
was, in its consequences, probably one 
of the most iinpoitant events in the 
history of the world. 


• Mr. Spencer Smith, our minister at Constantinople, the husband of the lady 
whose atti active smiles drew away Lord Byron’s yellow diamond ruig at Malta. 


A TALL DAY. 

Is there any one here wlio docs not remember 
A wet, windy, dark, dismal day in November, 
When people don’t hang, because too much asleep. 
Nor drown, because water’s already loo cheap. 

Nor eat, because no one can hold any more. 

Nor talk, because talking is voted a bore, 

Nor fight, because that needs a spice of the devil, 
Nor agree, because none can afford to be civil, 

Nor dance, because nobody chooses to fiddle, 

Nor raise by subscription even brains for a riddle? 

Is there any one here who don’t happen to know 
W'hat, on days such as this, is the rate of a beau ? 
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A Tail Daijf. 

He strokes up his collar, and looks at his boot, 

Plays a dozen of notes, out of tune, on flute, 

Kyes the desolate damsels with just sucii a glance 
As if just about not to aSk than to dance — 

Like a dog in a manger the new novel keeps. 

And then, tike a dog in a dining-room — sleeps ! 

Is there any one bene who don’t know unite as well 
What, on days sneh as this, .is the lot or a belie T 
She drawn fi^f a pattern, and works half a flower. 

Tries to smile Amt a minate, then yawns for an hour, 

Jumps up to the piano and plays a quadrille. 

Jumps up to the window, and cannot sit still ; 

Tarns oveaan albuiti, and writes out a scrap ; 

Falls asleep, and aw^es, with tlie ink in her lap I 

What becomes of old ladies, when young ones thus nod ? 

O’er some work of Metha'^aleh’s standing they plod, 

Now and then stopping sliort, at their progress to wonder; 

Now and then quite excited by making a blunder ; 

Now and then, with hands cross’d, and thei** specs on their knee, 
With the faults of flieir friends making harmlessly free; 

Now forgetting their work for a nice bit of scandal, 

Then, with industiy seized, wishing much for a candle ! 

And old gentlemen, too — squires of fifty or so. 

What becomes of their wits ? have they any or no ? 

When the times, and the crops, and tlie roads, are discussed, 

Ase they angry, or stupid, or patient, or fussed ? 

One looks at the papers how cattle are selling ; 

One reads them twice o’er to improve him in spelling ; 

One walks for his health m most musical shoes ; 

Two play at backgammon, but neither will lose ; 

Two justices differ on granting a lease. 

And only agree in nof keeping the peace I 

So matters proceed, till the clatter of plates 

And the entrance of luncheon sound truce to debates ; 

What a waking, and shaking, and starting, and bliss, 

For eating’s a blessing in weather like this; 

The beaux help themselves, and the justices cram ; 

The ladies at length get small splinters of ham ; 

Corks fly, and the hearts of the party to cheer. 

There are smiles on the face of the brisk ginger-beer. 

What a pity that luncheon should ever be done I 
But butler stalks in as a hint to begone ; 

Hopes of dinner enable the party to drag 
Tlie hours of chill darkness that heavily lag, 

Till the misses retire to remodel their hair. 

And the dowagers walk in tlie lobby to air; 

While the beaux to their toilet alre^y are gone, 

And the shivering squires their silk stockings draw on. 

By and by, just like leaves from tlie trees in the park, 

Drop, drop, come the party, like bats in the dark, 

Till a vigoroug squire takes the poker in hand. 

And the cha»l£s of the toilet are mutually scanned, 
o Do you see Miss G — ’s hisad t what a horrible frightf 
Sure the girl is gone mad — it out-Herods last night!” 

“ What a sweet pretty triouning is that of Miss A — ’s ! 

She’s always well-dressed, but 1 wonder who pays 

“ Pray, ma’am, did you hear (I've forgotten my knitting— !) 
That the worthy Mac B— -^s have just made a nightrflittiug 
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Mr. Q., can you tell us all what it’s about ? — ' 

Oh I a common occurrence — they’iu oi^ cleaned mi ! 

They had capital dinners, and doMod goon wine, 

1 shall really be quite ata Unb wbeie to dine !*’ 

Does any one know (ob f my troublesome cough !) 

If the weddine at F— — is to go on or oflf ? 

Will be hate W or no? — for, indeed, as 1 hear. 

The lady forgot that it was not year I'* 

" What the deuce keeps the cook cries th^ host, in a fume — 
Half the gentlemen, sir, are not yet in the room’' — 

" To be ready, they ought to begin in the morning, 

And yet they say ladies nre long in adorning — 

Sound the gong ! let the dandies come down when they list, 

I donbt (to himself) if they’d ever be miss’d !” 

Now came dinner, and gladly the sound had been hail’d, 

Had the marshalling business not utterly fiuled ; 

If each couple had only been decently paired. 

And each dowager lady had got an old laird — 

If the simpering misses had each had a beau, 

And not sat as they did — all alone, in a row. 

But Sir John was not down, and the ('olonel not dress'd, 

So who they would have handed, could only be guess’d. 

Mr. II—, who hates talking, was plac’d by Miss Pratt, 

And dumb Mrs. O— by a lover of chat ; 

The hostess’s beau was a novice in carving, 

And haggled away, while the people sat starving. 

Till the dandies came down, site was all in a fret. 

And when they did come — they were botli in the pet. 

The soup was soup maigre — the p^tes were cold, 

The mutton too new, and the ven’son too old ; 

The grouse were too lively — the soufflee like lead; 

The claret was cork’d, and the champagne quite dead. 

The filberts were empty, the pears were quite mellow, 

Each apple daik green, and each orange — pale yellowl 
Then the children came in — and ’tis needless to say, 

How their tempers improve in a long rainy day. 

With much bustle they come — with much coaxing remain, 

And with squalling untold — are got rid of again ! 

Then tlie ladies, perceiving it useless to wait, 

Kush, in hopes of a change, in despair on their fate, 

To the drawing-room bound, catch a satisfied smile 
As the host at the door stands and sees them defile. 

The misses to gossip retire then in oairs. 

The matrons confer upou household affairs, 

Sip coffee half cold, and tea not very strong, 

And wonder those men can keep sitting so long ! 

In they come — nojt much brighter for half-and-half drinking, 
But the caid-tables save them all trouble of thinking ; 

Some sit down to whist, with a face like Old Nick’s, 

And keep scolding their partners, as cross as two sticks. 

The youngest and noisiest part of the set, 

To talk all at once, have a pool at Comete — 

While Miss Pratt, in pure spite, comes and spoils a snug party, 
Which Miss G— had just made with Sir John at ecarte. 

Wine and water are brought — and the gentlemen brew 
For the ladies weak negus — ^themselves, mountain dew — 

Then tired of each other — and more than half dead, 

Hiis gay charming party are all put to bed ! 
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CHURCH reform: the IRISH ALTHORPEAM* 


Having exhibited a specimen of their 
talents for making a new constitution* 
the Whigs have now turned to remo- 
delling the institutions of the country* 
which reform was to have preserved ; 
and we have the first fruits of their, 
labours in the recently produced Al- 
thorpean plan of Irish Cnurch reform* 
which we shall examine as to its con- 
stitutional principles and practical re- 
sults. The bearing of the Altkorpean 
on the constitution depends upon the 
construction of the coronation oath ; — 
we say the coronation* not the king’s, 
because* in the observations we shall 
offer, we put altogether out of consi- 
deration the personal obliration of his 
majesty. We conceive the ministers 
of the crown to be as much bound by 
the coronation oath as his majesty is ; 
and that they, in every measure they 
propose, are acting under the respon- 
sibility of the same sacred obligation 
as that by which their royal master is 
pledged* to the maintenance of those 
fundamental principles which he has 
been placed on the throne to uphold 
and protect. 

When the abdication of .Tames II. 
gave the people of England an oppor- 
tunity or extin^ishing all claim to 
exercise an undefined prerogative, by 
the limitations of a constitutional mo- 
narchy, they sought tlie security of 
their church with the same zeal which 
they bad manifested in protecting their 
civil rights ; and the following pledge 
was framed, by which they Jioped for 
ever to protect from spoliation, either 
by the king or his ministers, that great 
bulwark of the throne, and of civil and 
religious liberty, — the (Juuucu of 
England : — 

CoRGSATlOS OaTH.^*^ WiLL YOU 
PRESERVE TO THE BISHOPS AND CLERGY 
OF THIS REALM, AND TO THE CHURCHES 
COMMITTED TO THEIR CHARGE, ALL 
SUCH RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES AS BY 
LAW DO OR SHALL APPERTAIN UNTO 
THEM* OB ANY OF THEM ?” Answer : 
** All THIS I promise to do.” 

We take it for gracjfd* that the 
ministers cannot pretend that they are 
justified in proposing to parliament 
any measure which they deem to be 
inconsistent with the solemn obligation 
here quoted; and we have now to 
examine the sense in which thiy can 
reconcile the Althorpean with the plain 


meaning of the words here given. We 
come to this consideration* both em- 
barrassed and assisted by the opinions 
lately advanced in an incidental jtiro- 
mental debate. It was there admitted 
that an oath was administered in the 
sense of the imposer; while it was 
afiirmed that no one was to question 
the sense in which it was to be inter- 
preted by the taker, who swears also 
that he has no “ mental reservation.” 
On such casuists we are aware that 
reason would be thrown away, and we 
submit our views only to those old- 
fashioned people, if any such there be, 
who still call a spade by its recognised 
name. As it has, however* been so 
recently admitted that die intention of 
the imposer has something to do with 
the meaning of the oadi, wc ask, With 
what object was the oath administeied ? 
Was it not to secure the rights and 
privileges of the clergy? We take it 
for granted tliat no one will deny that 
such was the view with which it was 
framed. If such is admitted to be the 
case* wc are next to endeavour to con- 
jecture where the Jesuit or casuist can 
find the loophole or construction by 
which he can reconcile spoliation with 
die solemn obligation which the minis- 
ters of the crown are bound to respect. 
We presume that our search must be 
limited to the words* by law do or 
shall appertain and that those who 
satisfy themselves that infringement is 
reconcilable with the oadi, do it thus : 
**So long as any rights or privileges 
have a legal existence, so long the 
power of the crown is bound to respect 
them ; those are the rights and privi- 
leges which ‘ do exist’ when the oath 
is taken ; but whenever any of those 
rights and privileges are by law abo- 
lished, then is the obligation trans- 
ferred to the other member of the sen- 
tence, ^ shall appertain.’ ” If this be 
the construction, and we can imagine 
no other under which the Althorpean 
is brought forward, we ask what secu- 
rity* then* does the oath give at all* or 
did it ever give ? Could the power of 
tl..^ crown* per se* without the Lords 
and Commons* have affected in any 
way the ** rights and privil^es” of the 
clergy? Certainly not* is the only 
reply we can anticipate. . But we can 
iroamne this rejoinder being put to us* 
What* then* is die meaning of the 
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words ^ shall appertain/ or how are 
they applicable to the < rfghti and 
privile^s/ unless in Gontenj^lation of 
new laws betni; made to afiect tfiem ?*’ 
We answer thus, e. g., whea the oath 
was taken, the bishop bad a right to 
the existing rents of his see lands; by 
the non-renewal of leases, t\ie value of 
those rents might increase consider^ 
ably ; to such prospective increase of 
value the law could not give him a 
right in presenti, becausg it did not 
exist ; but the law was, that when such 
a contingency took place the bishop 
bad a right to^its enjoyment ; and the 
security lay in this, that the oath was 
to preserve him against spoliation, not 
only of the income which he then had, 
but also of tliat which he might at any 
time thereafter have. 

It is unnecessary to multiply in- 
stances ; several must at once occur to 
each of our readers, to which the rea- 
soning Just advanced is applicable; 
not to mention cases in which the 
** rights and privileges " might be en- 
larged or increased. From this view 
tlie deduction is inevitable and invin- 
cible, that it was intended by the 
framers of the coronation oath to 
interdict for ever the power of the 
crown from being applied to the rati- 
fication of any measure which shall 
dimmish, curtail, or destroy, these 
** rights and privileges.'' And we, 
therefore, hold it inconsistent with the 
duty of his majesty’s advisers to pro- 
pose any such interference with either ; 
and we conclude this part of our 
observations by warning the English 
portion of the united churches to 
beware of what awaits it, and to read 
in the fate of its Irish branch what 
may too soon be its own, when once 
a precedent is established for the in- 
fringement of what should be its 
greatest safeguard. It is vain to 
object that, by this doctrine, even 
those changes which might be bene- 
ficial are excluded. Such is not the 
case: regulation and reform are one 
thing ; innovation and plunder another. 
The one is quite consistent with the 
maintenance of the rights and pri- 
vileges," for the great object for wl|ich 
they were granted ; the latter a direct 
infraction of a solemn contract. Neither 
can the spoliation of the “ rights and 
privileges^’ be entertained as a ques- 
tion of degree. In this respect the 
principle of inviolability is e^ciy thing. 
It is a privilege of episcopacy that the 
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prelates shall be peers of parliament ; 
It is a right of tne church that the 
fabric and parochial expenses shall be 
contributed firom the soil, granted by 
the crown to its lords under that coti*- 
dition ; it is a right of the clergy that 
they shall receive the incomes of their 
benefices, to be appropriated to their 
'own use and benefit ; and if a single 
prelate be excluded from the Lords, 
or a single estate discharged ofliahility 
to parish cess, or a *«ingle incumbent 
exclusj^ly taxed, the principle of in- 
violability is gone; and in vain, for 
the preservation of the rights and pri- 
vile^s of the bishops and clergy, have 
the hands of any been laid upon the 
sacred word of God. Supposing, 
however, that this obstacle did not 
stand m the way, we next come to 
the consideration of the change which 
has been made. With respect to this 
subject of church reform — and the 
remark is applicable to more reforms 
than one — we must first observe that 
the necessity for any is rendered very 
doubtful, by the fact, that of those most 
clamorous for altemtion, few are agreed 
as to the course which should be taken, 
while none of them have any interest 
in the subject. Uad any positive 
grievance arisen out of the existing 
state of things, the nature and object 
of the alteration would have been cleiir 
and distinct, and the mode and the 
extent would have been obvious. The 
foct is, that change alone, no matter of 
what kind, was the result so eagerly 
sought. And the miniSrer«, being free 
to devise any plan, arc the more inex- 
cusable should that which they have 
produced be found unjust or injurious. 

Hitherto, the income of the prelates 
of Ireland has arisen out of the impro- 
priate tithes of different parishes, and 
out of sec lands, which have been leased 
for years or for lives ; and we strongly 
suspect this latter tenure has escaped 
the attention of our legislators. These 
were removed from time to time, in 
the manner and under the circum- 
stances we shall describe by one ex- 
ample : — tenant to a see held a farm 
worth 1/. 12s. fid. an acre, 4e rent re- 
served to the bishop being 2s. fid. an 
acre. To secure the continuance of his 
interest at this low rent, the 'tenant was 
in the habit of making frequent renew- 
als, iMiying a fine which was equivalent 
Ur the fifui of the insproved value of 
the land. In the instance we have 
taken, the improved value over the 
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ariginal rent would be 1/. 10«. of which 
the Mh is six ; and, for the rent of 
2r. 6d., and the fine offii. per acre, tlie 
tenant had a profit of 1/. 4<. The 
bi^op renewed at the low fine of 6s., 
or otherwise he would have very little 
or no income. It having been falsely 
stated, that the nature of this tenure 
produced inconvenienci* to the tenant, 
and prevented improvements, the min- 
isters have undertaken tb alter it. Some 
light has been thrown on the alleged 
dissatisfaction experienced by the see 
tenants at a meeting of some of them 
lately held in Dublin, where they re- 
sisted any change, on the very ground 
that they should thereby be deprived of 
all interest, not only in the lands they 
held, but in the improvements which 
they had made upon them. To se- 
cure, however, the tenants, who already 
thought themselves secure enough, it is 
now proposed that the annual rent and 
fine, t.e. the 8s. fid. of the instance we 
have given, should be converted into a 
rent, to rise and fall by a corn stand- 
ard, and a perpetuity subject to such a 
rent sold to we tenant on six years* 
purchase of the remaining 1/. 4s. per 
acre. 

Though all the immediate tenants 
purchase, all the bishops’ lands are 
not held by the immediate tenants 
themselves ; they are in a great majo- 
rity of cases leased with a totiee guoties 
clause of renewal, — that is, the im- 
mediate tenant to the see is bound to 
execute to his tenant a renewal as often 
as he shall aflibet one himself, and on 
terms similar, in moportion to thf 
quantity underlet. J3y means of this 
species of tenure, there are in Ireland 
a vast number of occupying tenants 
of that precise description so much 
wanted, — the substantial yeomen, 
whose lands are well cultivate, they 
themselves living in comfortable cir- 
cumstances under an easy rent. The 
immediate landlords of this respectable 
tenantry may purchase a perpetuity, it 
is true ; but should they do so, it will 
be for the purpose, not so much of se- 
curing what in fact they already have, 
but of becoming discha'^l^d from tlie 
necessit/of renewing, that the leases 
of their under-tenants may expiret by 
which means they will get rid of the 
ioties guotiet clause, and then be 
enabled to raise their rents, when they 
shall have their tenants, who now to a 
certain extent are independent, com- 
pletely at their mercy. Was there 


ever such a policy as this ? Practi- 
cally, we believe not ; theoretically, a 
reformed parliament has furnished us 
with a parallel. A substantial yeoman 
tenantry and capital have always been 
considered desiderata in Ireland. Now, 
however, Colonel Torrens has disco- 
vered that the increase of the latter 
would aggravate the evils of Ireland, 
while the mmistem, we suppose on the 
same principle, have planned the de- 
struction of whatever existed of the 
former 1 1 ! One measure of reform 
was indeed required with regard to 
the church of Ireland. For the last 
two or three years, theVhole body of 
the Irish clergy have been exposed to a 
most iniquitous and unprovoxed plun- 
der, which was disregarded, until it 
rose to such a Iveight as to paralyse the 
power of that vain and feeble waverer 
to whom the destinies o^ that country 
are intrusted. The clergy, while suffer- 
ing with their families the greatest per- 
sonal privation, have seen the educa- 
tion of their children suspended ; and 
their future provision, once they had 
hoped secured by insurance, lost fur 
ever. Did not this require reform? 
Should not the property of this body 
be speedily restoredf, and, under any 
circumstances which could be devised, 
compensation be given for the injuries 
which it has sustained. Now, let us 
see the justice and generosity provided 
for it by Lord A1 thorp. 

The land of Ireland has been hither- 
to subject to the necessary vestry rates 
for repairs and annual expenses of the 
churenes. It is now proposed, that 
this burden shall be transferred from 
the landlords of Ireland to the clergy, 
not prospectively, but immediately ; 
not to future^' but to existing incum- 
bents; not to men who have warning 
of the diminution of income the pro- 
fession is to suffer, but to men who are 
already embarked in it; not to men 
who have an opportunity of making ar- 
rangements consistent with the reduc- 
tions proposed, but to men who, loaded 
with debt, difficulty, and privation, 
with their elebes iinstocked, their life 
insurances lost, their furniture and 
ti-sir libraries sold ; to men so circum- 
st4hced, it is proposed, by the keepers 
of the consciepce of the king, ana by 
the guardians of the public justice of 
Great Britain, to transfer from the 
landlords of Ireland the payment of 
the chpreh rates. When we couple 
this hard-hearted and unfeeling mea- 
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sure, this unji^, ungeneiDus, and uq- 
deserved spoliation, with the absence 
of the slightest expression of minis- 
terial regret or sj^mpathy for die suffer- 
ings of this meritorious body, we fed 
convinced that some motive indepen- 
dent of general pohoy must exist to 
account for conduct so uncalled for, 
and so unfeeling. And we are induced, 
unavoidably, to turn to the iuue of the 
late election for the University of Du^ 
lin, to seek for a solution of wliat 
would be otherwise unaccountable. 

Amidst all the cry for chnrefa reform 
and clamour agsunst the clergy, it was 
universally admitted, that the life- 
interest of the present incumbents 
should be respected. In fovour of so 
much justice, the ministers had both 
means, as their plan has proved, and 
the sanction of the mob ; they have, 
however, withdrawn both from the 
protection of those men who have 
sufiered, and are suffering so mucli, 
under their administration ; and ^ 
cause, amid privation of property and 


inseeurity of life, they, with a dcioted 
and pious spirit, adhered to their prin*- 
ciple8,thftir religkm, said their Goa, a»- 
serting, despite of the blpody tynmoy 
of a mob or the corrupting in6uance of 
^wer, the dignity and honour of free* 
dom, talent, education, and indepeiH 
dence, — they are, in the indulgenoe of 
vindictive an^ petty feeliiqf, to be 
mulcted, in a sum which, however 
litde it can add to the thoukads who 
share the plunder, must make the few 
who am encroached upon, even whew 
restoreu to their rights, poor indeed.*' 
But upon a lair estimate being made, 
was not, we ask, the free and inde- 
pendent speech of Frederick Shaw, in 
the debate on the address, even to the 
ministry, a host in itself, onncalculably 
greater value than the mere silent 
votes of a docen shackled and de- 
pendent members? 

So much for the great outlines of 
this (irst essay in church reform. More 
leisure is necessary for an examination 
of its details. 


RENCONTRES ON THE ROAD. 

No. VI. 


THE I.OVES OF ALOYO AND TERESA. 


At the entrance of the celebiRted pass 
of DespenapoiTOS, through which runs 
the great road from Castile into Andalu- 
sia — lies a solitary inn called the Venta 
de Cardefias, well known to all travellers 
through Spam . Immediately behind the 
house rise the rocky rifted summtts of 
the Sierra Morena, which, to the travel- 
ler coming from the lofty table-land of 
Castile, present only a range of low- 
browed, dark blue hills ; while, seen 
from toe southern or Andalusian aide, 
they tower in imposing masses. 

In front of the venta extends, as 
far as the eye can reach, the arid ^red- 
dish coloured plains-of La Mancha, from 
whose monotony it gladly toms, to rest 
on the sole and scanty vmure afforded 
by the vicinity-— viz. a small grove near 
the house of blooming almond and rose 
tfees, and a wild garden containing a 
few vegetables, ^urds, and mefona; 
clasping with their neglected ‘tendrils, 
and nearly bowing to the earth with their 
juicy produce, the stems of the adjoin- 
ing trees. In the midst of the garden, 
« water-wheel of true antique Moorish 
oonstruction keeps time with its drowsy 


murmur to the sober pace of the blind- 
folded mule which lends its sluggish 
aclivity. 

Tlie Venta de Cardefias may be taken 
as a favourable specimen of the better 
class of Spanish inns ; erected eitlier at 
the cost of a charitable foundation, or 
at that of some grandee, whose arms 
over the doorway blow the trumpet of 
his munificence— a custom which, by 
the way, had no doubt its share in in- 
ducing Don Quixote to mistake one for 
a Castle! 

The similarity of these ventae with 
the caravanseries of the East, is too 
striking to liavc escaped notice. The 
building presents, in fact, but a huge 
enclosure, a sort of gigantic hall, its sole 
ceiling formed of the rough wood-work 
of the roof, supported on three rows of 
massy square stone pillars. 

This gloomy space receives its scanty 
illumination only through some loop- 
holes in the side walls, and a sky-lignt 
or two in 'toe roof ; a state of dim 
scurity to which toe eye must be some 
time inured ere it can take in the rie- 
tails of this vast receptacle ; beneath 
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¥rho8e primitive shelter a hundred 
men, and at least twice as many mules, 
have been known to find patriarchal 
accommodation. 

Before this gaunt hostelry there halted 
on a fine April evening of the year 1 8 — , 
a train of deeply laden mules, with their 
drivers or ameroi, and a small group 
of travellers — men an^ beasts covered 
alike with the red penetrating dust of La 
Manclia, and equally hailing, in their 
several ways, the termination of a long 
Istiguing day’s journey. Their first 
somewlmt equivocal welcome was the 
baying of a fierce chained watch-dog, 
soon taken up and re-echoed by at least 
a dozen of the beautiful greyhounds 
for which La Mancha is famous. 

The mayoral or captain of the train, 
an old man on whose sunburnt counte- 
nance native honesty was oddly blended 
with an acquired expression of worldly 
shrewdness, exclaimed,** God be prais- 
ed !*’ as he dismounted from his ^little 

n , and led it thi-ough a wicket cut 
le purpose in the great gale of the 
inn. One by one followed the well- 
disciplined roule^ arranging themselves 
of their own accord, so as to be mostcon- 
veniently unloaded, in the court within. 
The drivers and travellers brought up 
the rear, and the door, in consideration 
of the late hour, was carefully shut and 
bolted after them. 

They proceeded up the hall, groping 
their way among the light carts and 
heavily laden gJera» or waggons which 
occupied its lower end ; while the mules 
rangM on bptb sides along the walls, 
gave tokens,, dirough the glimmering 
twilight, of their existence, by incessant 
stamping and pawing. Bound the pil- 
lars were piled the chests, sacks, and 
bales, of tne different caravans which 
had taken up their night’s quarters in 
the venta. 

Opposite the door, at the furtlierend * 
of the hall, a hospitable fire blazed on 
the ample hearth, the smoke from which 
partly found egress, as best it might, 
tiiioUgh the chinks in the roof — partly 
hung in light clouds beneath its dingy 
canopy. 

The only approach toa^vate room 
was a little ptftitioned-offapace at the 
side of the fire, apprD|>riated to the host 
and his family, m .to their important 
culinary labounu Along one of its 
walls rested on a strong wooden shelf 
some dozen of capacious, nay almost 
gigandc, pitchers of red stone ware, 
contauing drink for the cows of the 


establishment ; while for the wants of 
the thirsty travellers a shining row of 
smaller, and not inelegantly shaped 
water vessels stood conveniently ar- 
ranged on a low table. Between and be- 
neath the ribs of the roof hung, perched 
like swallows* nests, a few strange and 
apparently inaccessible dormitories. 

Such was the Venta de Cardefias as 
it first extended its hospitable shelter 
to Pierre Audet, a French artist of some 
romise, whom a curiosity rare among 
is cduntrymen had led to penetrate, in 
quest of original materials for land- 
scapes, the bosom of nearly every moun- 
tain mnge in Spain. Among these it 
was not to be imagined the !^erra Mo^ 
rtna would be forgotten ; and illustra- 
tions for a new and splendid edition of 
Don Quixote alreaoy existed in the 
artist’s imagination, and enriched in. 
thought his portfolio and his purse. 

At the Venta de Cardenas it was his 
purpose to linger till all the chief fea- 
tures of the neighbourhood were indeli- 
bly impressed on his paper and me- 
mory ; and then to proceed to Madrid, 
to execute at bis ease during the heats 
of summer, and with the advantage 
of its inestimable treasures of art, the 
drawings, which, on his return home- 
wards by the way of Cadiz and Toulon, 
he hoped in autumn to revise and 
compare with the sublime originals. 

At the fire-side of the venta, Pierre 
was at first a welcome, and ere long 
a privileged, guest. The French had 
found some favour there, as encouragers 
of intercourse, and sworn exterminators 
of robbers, a race for whom it will be seen 
mine host cherished a deep-rooted and 
solidly founded aversion. 

Then, Audet paid regularly, though 
frugally, was pleased with whatever fare 
the hostess found it convenient to be- 
stow at the conclusion of his long, 
weaiy, sketching rambles; and had al- 
ways a word of gay French compliment, 
or good-humoured, harmless raillery, 
for the idol of the whole house, the ven- 
tero's daughter Teresa. 

But the person to whom the artist’s 
visit opened the richest field of new and 
undreaipt-of enjoyment, as well as an 
eq^’ally novel feeling of usefulness afid 
consequence, was the guide of his daily 
wanderings, and the entranced listener 
to his tales of other and dearer lands 
beyond the distant Pyrenees. 

There had growp up at the Venta de 
Caidefias a creature ,wno in all save the 
kindred which his own Alpine extrac- 
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tion enabled him to claim with the wild 
mountain siem above, was u com- 
pletely alien in feature and dismtion 
as in blood from its dark-broweo south- 
ern inhabitants. Nineteen years before 
the period of which I write, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed girl of Borne— left a widow 
i n a strange land , by the assassination (in 
mistake) of her husband, a brave Swiss 
of the royal guard — had given prema- 
ture existence to a boy at the venta, 
while proceeding in quest of a shelter 
she was never destined to reouire, from 
the sister she had accompaniea to Spain, 
who was creditably married somewhere 
in Andalusia. 

The illness, which ended in her con- 
finement and death, had been too sud- 
den to admit of her disclosing the 
necessary particulars to enable them 
to forward ea'sily her orplian child to 
his distant relatives ; and though by dili- 
gent research they might have been 
discovered, diligence is not the charac- 
teristic of Spaniards, while hospitality 
undoubtedly is — so to an opulent, kind- 
hearted couple, it seepied infinitely 
easier, as well as more natural, to rear 
the blue-eyed stranger for a play-fellow 
to their little Teresa, than to send him 
on chance to far-away Cadiz ; and by 
the time he had been nursed by the 
young wife of an arriero whose own in- 
fent had fallen a victim to the shock 
inflicted by herhusliand’s murder, before 
her eyes, by banditti, (a misfortune 
which increased her sympathy for the 
babe of one similarly sacrificed) — the 
golden-baired Alovo had wound him- 
self not only rouud the heart of the be- 
reaved Paquita, but those of all the 
patriarchal household at the venta. 

The host, Uuy Ramon, well known 
on all the road by the familiar and en- 
dearing name of “ Tin,'* or Uncle (sy- 
nonymous in Spain with “ Father or 
Gafler'*as so applied in other countriesl, 
was a jolly Manchegan, rough as is the 
nature of those compatriots of honest 
Sancho, but kind-hearted, and not more 
than reasonably choleric, except on one 
or two points, which were sure to rouse 
all the Hidalgo within him — viz. the 
adequate disposal of his daughter and 
sole heiress, the beautiful Teresa ; and 
his hatred, or in his countiy's well- 
known phrase, ** war to the knife,’' 
against robbers and banditti, whose 
numbers and audacity he patriotically 
deprecated as bringing dismee on his 
country, and professionally as dis- 
couraging travelling, and abridging, in 


ao small degne» fot pcofiti of aU htarast 
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Far brit (tom m (as l am dnmiaa 
from nature) to hmniwo tbat Ru^ 
Hamon entertoined, any^ more tbta* lini 
benighted countiynM; veiy definite alb- 
stract notions oftheibamoralit^Ofsocli 
acts of spoliation. It was their 'practi^ 
cal inconvenience and impolicy unter 
which he smdHed, and which he de- 
nounced with evety variety of invective. 
For similar depredations, when peN 
formed on the revenue by the innumer- 
able tpnlrabtmdiMtaM wfth whonr tile 
Andalusian frontier swarmed, Ray 
manifested a very Christian measure of 
toleration. But having started in life 
the happy or captain of a 

train of richly laden mules, which one 
fell swoop of a celebrated band of rob- 
bers sufficed to disencumber of the 
savings of his father’s life-time, while 
sundry well-remembered blows of the 
bui-end of a rifle testifled at once the 
tender mercies of the brigands and the 
fortunate thickness of the skull which 
sumved them— Ruy Ramon, cured of 
travelling by these mrcible arguments, 
and installed by marriage in possession 
of the capital venta over which he pre- 
sided, found leisure at its ample chim- 
ney-corner to vent his long-cherished 
bile against a craft which has defied in 
Spain alike the Santa Hermandad of 
the days of Gil Bias, and the JSfilkianoi 
of more modern times. 

The person in the venta with whom 
the young Switzer Aloyo most desired 
to find fevour was, perhaps, the one 
least disposed to accord it, at any rate in 
the way poor Aloyo would have wished 
it manifested. As a playmate, a friend, 
and brother, Teresa had ever looked 
kindly, nay affectionately on the fair- 
haired lad who grew up Inside her, and 
who, spite of a touch of sadness inspired 
by his orphan condition, and a natural 
refinement that shrunk from the swag- 
gering manner and brawling disposition 
of the muleteers and contrabandintas 
who frequented the inn — wanted only 
a more congenial element to display 
qualities of a higher character than were 
suspected to lie beneath his shy, though 
prepossessing, exterior. 

But it was by a lover of a bolder and 
far diflerent disposition that the inex- 
perienced heart of Teresa had been long 
since stormed and carried. Among the 
frequenters of the venta (.less, it was 
surmised, in the way of business than in- 
clination) was an opulent young culti- 
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tator^-ifrach lie might be calledi who^ 
like most of his Spanish brethren, left 
niich to climate and Plrovidence, and 
thought labour only fit for roulee and 
heretics— from a wild hamlet on the 
southern skirt of the mdontaine^ where 
in a sort of sarege indepbiidetiee of his 
distant and rarely seen landlord, he 
lited in rude plenty on the almost spon- 
taneous produotiOhs ofW soil whose 
hedge«rows showered on lum the chest- 
nut and orange, and threw up as weeds 
the melon, and pomegranate. That, 
like most of his class in the di8t| ct he 
inhabited, he fidlowed pour se dhen^ 
ne^ the honourable trade of a cantrth 
Basdiitat he no more dreamt of conceal- 
ing than being ashamed of; and many 
were the bales of prohibited English 
finety which in long October nights 
owed their conveyance to the belies of 
Madrid to the well-trained mules and 
unflinching intrepidity of Esteboai Kota. 

And few were the fmale hearts which 
would notin return have been Esteban 
Kota’s meed. For, handsome as the An- 
dalusians proverbially are, he towered 
among his ‘mejo comrades like Saul 
among the people, equally by his su- 
perior stature as by that air ^tingue 
which nainre sometimes so capriciously 
imparts, and which conferred, rather 
than borrowed dignity from the admir- 
ably graceful cosfnnie of his country. It 
was impossible (for more than Teresa 
Ramon) to see Esteban Rota come gal- 
loping on his stately black barb into the 
court of the Venta do CardeSas, with 
his yet blacker curls escaping from the 
deep-green silk net, round features 
which a Roman might have been proud 
to own, a bright silk bandketchim flut- 
tering like a streamer fiom his slender 
throat, the innumerable silver buttons 
of his blue velvet jacket flashing like 
meteors on a summer sky, his scarlet silk 
faja or sash encircling in a dosen care- 
less (bids a waist slim as an antelope’s 
in despite of them all, and flnely re- 
lieving the dartc-brown nether garments 
and richly embroidered leather gaiters, 
which set off his well-turned limbs — 
Without acknowledging in him the veiy 
perfection of an Andalusian/ “ wq;o,’’ 
that untranslatable word, toi' which oUr 
beau and dandy oflbf such mean and 
inadequate substitutes. 

And dandy,” iki trttth,,as we under- 
stand it, Estaban was none, though, 
as we have 8^n,the greatest beau in the 
province. A dandy would have idirunk 
appalled from the crowning ftoturss of 


his hadiitual treveliing costume, viz. the 
long carbins---justifiM by frequent rob- 
beries in the l^ena-— slang openly at 
his saddle-bow, and the less visible but 
yet more deadly **enckUlo'* or knife, 
embosomed in the Ibldaef his gay silk 
sash. But did not these insignia of a 
less peaceful vocation, which her lover 
disdained to hide, appal the gentle heart 
ofTere8a,or mar his wooing with her 
^y and robber-hating sire? Neither, 
in truth, for truth obliges us to confess 
that blood shed in a Finnish with re- 
venue officers blanched the cheek of 
the true Spanish maiden as htlle as the 
horrors or the well-remembered and 
eagerly anticipated bull-fight, which 
once tryear, at meiry midsummer, she 
crossed the sieria to witness in the 
famed P/om of Cordova. Use is every- 
thing— and Teresa could see unmov^ 
applied to the Christmas flitch, nay, 
drawn in sportive broil across the social 
board— the very cneMlio which had 
rescued perhaps her lover’s life at the 
expense of a pelieeman’s or miliciano’s, 
with less emotijpn than the mere sight 
of the most innoxious piece of ^^cold 
iron” that ever flashed in a play-house 
duel would call forth in an unpractised 
English maiden. Long may it be so in 
me^ yet peaceful England I But let 
us judge the dark-eyed child of strife 
and ignorance by other standards. No 
woman ever liked her soldier lover less 
for being n privileged murderer; and 
such the erring Teresa considered licr 
seif^lefending- eontrabandisia. 

And such indeed was the lenient view 
of his calling entertained by the more 
experienced father; who, 1 am ashamed 
to confess, encouraged his future son- 
in-law not one whit the less that his 
harvests lay fully as much among the 
sterile cliffe of the Sierra as in the fer- 
tile plains of Benamexi. He had long 
seen that Teresa’s heart was in the mat- 
ter; and consented that, next Christ- 
mas, when the several pursuits of agri- 
culture, and smuggling, and innkeep- 
ing (on the Sierra Morena, at least) 
would be well uigh at a stand,his daugh- 
ter’s mairiage should fill the venta with 
gratuitoQs/revelry, and beguile the short 
but sharp winter with a course of feast- 
ing that should rival Camachds wed- 
ding. 

The only heart saddened — and a sad 
one it was— by these nuptial arrange- 
ments was that of poor Aloyo ; who, 
though he had only that indomitable 
sparit of hope which is said to depart 
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but with life ofmr being aay thing bat 
a brother to Tevna, felt that it was 
death indeed to behold it thus feieibly 
extinguished. Amid the generld joy, 
the young creature drooped dwiXy and 
visibly ; yet there was soinethwg in his 
grief so gentle and unobtrasive, so free 
from selfish bitterness — his frequent 
sighs seemed so much ofteiier wrung 
from him by sbinething in the lot of 
another tlian his own that he grew 
insensibly endeared to Teresa by the 
very event which threatened toplsice an 
eternal barrier between them. Inis feel- 

jealousy ^ of]LtS^ did not tend to 
diminish. No female heart is inclined 
to visit with severity a jealous lover ; 
but an unreasonable one is in danger of 
awaking attention to qualities in a rival 
which his own ill-timed suspicions have 
perhaps first drawn forth. 

It was thus with Teresa. That Aloyo 
was amiable, and affectionate, and obli- 
ging, she had known from childhood. 
She learned from the dark scowl of her 
angry bridegroom that for her love 
Aloyo could endure much, and pardon 
all, save uiiworthiness in its object. 

It was at this moment that the pre- 
cious diversion to the wounded and nar- 
assed feelings of poor Aloyo presented 
itself in the arrival of the stranger artist ; 
and gladly did he avail himself of the 
opportunity of passing at his side, at a 
distance from home and its trials, wliole 
days amid the wildest recesses of 'tlie 
spring-embellished Sierra. Morning, 
noon, and night, found Aloyo and his, 
new friend exploring glens, and scaling 
cliffs, to catch features ever varying 
witli the advancing shadows; and here, 
far from love and its sorrows, the heart 
of the desolate lad first opened to the 
inexpressible balm of friendship. 

^Ve all love the fiower we have taught 
to expand, were it the merest weed our 
fancy had exalted into a rose — ^but Aloyo 
was a' plant of noble though neglected 
growth, and Audet could draw forth and 
appreciate the latent serm. The attach- 
ment between the gifted artist and his 
ingenuous pupil grew mutual and in- 
delible ; and men early in summer the 
heats of the mountains drove the reluct- 
ant painter to sedentary employment 
in Madrid, all he regretted was, that 
an artist’s scanty means forbade < his 
proposing to the friendless boy to be the 
companion of his journey. But indeed 
the heart of Aloyo, like the wing of the 
iiifaliiated rootli, hovered too fondly 


round the ilaiMitiiatr.boiiSuaied it to 
have been easily peMaM. He wrung 
the hands of hfe friend in sooechless 
^ief, and (tf all«the topses otcmola- 
tion poured in his ear l^ genuine sym*- 
pathy, dwelt only then, and for months 
after, on the dieefing retunk*' 

Either from pfemng.babiti dometele 
vexation, or Imping memoiy of hfe«al^ 
sent friend, Al^o did not duoontinne^ 
on his departure^ his rambles among the 
mountains ; and k was often late, latoin 
the still, sultry Andalusian nighte befeiin 
he reamed to foin, with his* gentle su^ 
dued aspect, the clustering femily in 
the porch of the venta, or more fio- 
quently to pass them wkh a sad but 
friendly Imena nocAe, and clamber in 
sUence to his aerial dormitory. 
Sometimes, though rarely, he stayed 
out all night ; but so well did he know 
every fbot of the neighbourhood, and so 
little was there of danger, even from rob- 
bers, to a pemiyless unarmed youdi,that 
these absences excited scarce any alarm, 
or even specdlarions among the inhabi- 
tants of the venta. Teresa alone would 
chide one dearer than she was aware of 
for his truant disposition” — nay, she 
even carried her sisterly solicitude so fer 
as to exact a promise that it should never 
again be indulged. 

It was therefore matter of painful 
surprise to all, and to her of peculiar 
uneasiness, wlton a second moonless, 
and somewhat stormy night passed over 
without bringing home the wanderer to 
the shelter of the venta I Now it was 
for the first time felt how entwined 
around the hearts of its inmates were 
the unobtrusive^ good qualities of the 
Swiss orphan. Regardless of the wants 
of travellers and their own emoluments, 
zagal and arrUro set out unbidden on 
the task of exploring, with all the horses 
and mules of the esfeblishioent ; while 
Par|uita, the nurse and more than mother 
of die foundling (mounted, in defiuilt 
of other conveyance, on the old blind 
horrico of the Novid) rung the air with 
shouts of Aloyo, my son I my son !” 
No one knew what direction the lad had 
originally taken, nor was he in the habit 
of communicating his object (if, indeed, 
his desultory rambles had one) to any 
body. All that could be gswred or 
recollected likely to be in ony way coa- 
nected with his fete, was, that about 
midnight on the first night of hisstrange 
absence, shots had been distinctly lieard 
by some of the muleteers who were' 
l^iiig for Madrid, in the vickiity of 
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bd ifoade them cma ana bkes them* 
tjbai tkeii joumey.'Uy io an 
Newsofarobbety 
in that quarter made ite way tariily , by 
Kturn carriers from the Andalpsiftp side ; 
but the brigandi had been opportunely 
scared, and the damage was compara- 
tively trifling. Events of the kind bad 
so little of novelty or int^st^ that the 
details of the aflair were no further in* 

S uited into than as they might have 
irown light on the disappearance of 
the unfortunate Aloyo. 

In vain was evei^ gorge and cievTce of 
the Sierra sought for the poor lad, by a 
host of active and experienced scouts*- 
he was no where to be heard of, and 
reluctantly did the most sanraine give 
up the search in despair, (^njecturea 
wete substituted for certainties. He had 
set off (suggested Hope) for .Madrid, 
to join the friend after whom he evi- 
dently hankered. He had Allen 
among thieves’’ (sighed Despondesnce), 
like the Israelite in Scripture, and ‘like 
him was no doubt stripped, wounded, 
nay, perhaps killed outright, and thrown 
down some chasgi to feed the moun- 
tain vulture. He had sunk under un- 
re^ited love (whispered the sick heart 
of Teresa), and put an end at once to his 
sorrow and life oy jumping over a pre- 
cipipe, or was perchance a moon- 
struck wanderer under the influence of 
jealousy and disappointment. 

All or any of these conflicting con- 
jectures— the latter especially — was 
sufficient to damp tlie spirits and mar 
the peace of his early playmate ; and 
decisive was the proof of it afforded when 
Teresa, on Esteban coming about a 
week after the youth’s disappearance, 
arrayed . in his most bewitching majo 
costume, to escort her as usual to the 
fidr of Cordova, quietly but steadily 
declined accompanying him, owning, 
in the teeth of raillery whose veiy bitr 
temess confirmed her better feelings, 
that she was far too anxious about the 
brother of her childhood to frequent, 
far less enjoy, a scene of festivity and 
merriment. Esteban stormed, and 
swore by worse than the sainu, at the 
proverbial caprice of wondu( and at 
the beggarly foundling whose other- 
wise welcome misfortune stood between 
him and long-promised pleasure. *‘Again 
in my path ! spawn of a heretic r he 
was beard to mutter by some who re- 
coll^ted'tbe words when too late-*** ’tis 
the last time !” 


Iksm fioi^ jmd Esteban, 

swatloiwiiig tbh affbiiitmtet he might, . 
galloped. off alone for the Air, like 
one possessed with an evil spirit, which- 
his unwonted and capricious exercise of 
the »ur seemed to transferlo his usually 
docile and half-reasoning steed. **The 
saints be vtUh us I” exclaimed Teresa, 
as she stood and tazed after him with 
strangely mingled Aelinn — ** men 
when crossed are terrible r And yet, 
whispered memory, thou bast known 
one who, crossed in the tenderest point, 
could suffer in silencer, and love on 1 

Reflection,however,or the excitement 
of the Air, brought Esteban back in an- 
other, and more lover-like mood. He 
felt, or affected to enter into Teresa’s 
anxieties about the lost stripling ; nay, 
even suggested, as a new and brilliant 
exp^ient for his recovery, the insertion 
of nis description by the J Wu Cura jn 
the Diario ai Cadur, whither it now for 
the first time occured to him and others 
also Aloyo might have waiideiied for- 
wards in quest of his mother’s reUtions, 
whom on former domestic vexations he 
had sometimes threatened to seek out. 

The advertisement having been duly 
forwarded by an itinerant monk, a friend 
of the cura’s, and a letter privately in- 
dited by the same learned personage 
to the painter at Madrid, at the sugges- 
tion of affection, no more seemed pos- 
sible even to the maternal and sisterly 
solicitude of Paquita and Teresa. Sum- 
mer rolled on, and brought no tidings 
from any quarter of the missing Aloyo, 
and by all, save the heart of woman, he 
seemed at length tacitly forgotten. 

Esteban meanwhile, whose naturally 
fiery disposition had of late assumed a 
character of peculiar irritability, com- 
plained bitterly of the long probation 
to which his love was doomed; and 
would have found it by no^means dif- 
ficult to procure even from the inflexible 
Ruy Ramon its partial'reroission, bad 
not Teresa herself positively said ** no I” 
— till October, at least, should bring the 
painter back from Madrid, and perhaps 
with him the daily missed and still 
wept Aloyo. Esteban submitted, but 
with abadgrace,and sometimes moodi- 
ly exclaimed, ** he knew she would 
never be his.” Teresa did her best to 
soothe, for she really loved him; but her 
Aith in their mutual happiness was 
shaken by bursts of temper which re- 
called the mil4 bearing of lier absent 
play-AUow with all the painful force of 
contrast. 
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EariyiiiautottDjlMtlieiFtpidly’ChW (haneU fxm it would her 

ing foliage ofdie few deciduous trmtne to add) by sea and land, ' 

scanty forest of Spain can boast’ had Piene Andet, m^whffoi whose fk» 
lost the lively tints he wished to fix on milisKty with more civilised 'counlriei 

his memory and canvass, Pierre Audet made- him see in smuggleieand fobhem 

arrived one eveninff at the Venta de only kindred varieties of dto gendk 

Cardenas; but, alas! be arrived alone 1 reguCf thought Esteban little better 
In vain was be surrounded by yonng than a gooa*looking blackgnaid, and 
and old; in vam were the cordial grodaed Teres^to him with ail tbeeiH 
Spanish greetings so profhiely lavished eigy he could spare from his pencil and 
on an old acquaintance superseded palette, and the thought of his rnttf- 
by a choras of anxious inquiries : of dered comrade. Under the infiuenee 
Aloyo, Audet had never evenheard fiom of these feelings he cared not how littihf 
the moment of their parting. But no he wiq^ssed of the courtsliip at the 
sooner did bis friendly heart and ener- venta, and prolonged, even by mooa^ 
getic disposition take in the loss which light, his rambles amid the wild peaks 
he and others had sustained in the dis- whose almost impenetrable phalanx 
appearance of his young favourite, than seems well nigh to close above the noted 
he eagerly resolved to combine with pass of Desodlaperros. 
his professional pursuits a still stricter One nlgtit, a somewhat gusty and 
search for at least his mutilated remains, perturbed one — when the troubled 
From his knowledge of Aloyo, suicide moon, wading amid careering clouds, 
and the adventurous idea of a journey now gave and now withheld her more 
to Cadiz seemed equally remote from than ever needful aid — the artist, lured 
the truth ; death from accident or rob- on by his supposed ki^owledge of the 
bers struck him as the inevitable con- passes, found ne had mly lost himself 
elusion ofhisyoung friend's brief career, in a d^ gorge of the mountains, and 
This opinion, from one who had tra- that his only chance of regaining the 
veiled so much and seen the world, safer and more elevated ground tra- 
weighed heavily on the spirits ofTeresa ; versed by the splendid highway, which 
still more so, when weeks passed on and rivals if not excels the Simplon, was 
the month of October was well nigh to follow the ascending track ofrolne of 
over, and no hopes of the youth’s return the now dry winter torrents, the innu- 
could be lon^r alleged against the merable bridge over which form one 

S ressing importunities of Esteban, and of the most striking features of that no- 
le wishes of all, that the joyful event ble road, 
of their marriage should enliven the With the agility of a goat, the deter- 
gloom which had somehow or other mined young man scrambled up the 
crept over the usually cheerfiil inhabi- stony bed of the nearest stream, marked ‘ 
tants of the venta. to his view even amid the partial obscu - 

Teresa had no motive for resistance, ration of the moon by a silver thread of 
and many (love amongst the rest) for water, which caught and reflected her 
compliance; so she gave way, and when faintest ray. About half way up the still 
the Michaelmas moon should have en- narrow, and well nigh overhanging 
abled Esteban, in the way of his peril- chasm, an obstacle presented itself in the 
ous vocation, to hand across the Sierra shape of an immense insulated rock, 
the bales of gay English stufis (destined round the baseofwhich, or rather through 
tbistimetopaytoll—-openly, and byway its very entrails, the water seemed to 
of purchase, however — for the equip- ooze and trickle, but which afforded no 
meat of his future bride), the wedding footing for aught less agile than the hardy 
was to take place without ferther delay, chamois. Beyond the ravine it seemed 
Teresa, in the mean time, tried to be to merge abruptly in an impervious wall 
gay and busy, but in vain — her mind of perpendicular granite; and Audet^ 
misgave her strangely. In dreams she mortified by the unlucky result of his 
saw Esteban bl^ina, murdeied >— chance selection of one among » dozen 
nay, executed ! The life of b. contraband similar outlets, was about to turn and 
dista was but too full of sudi contin- attempt the by no means agreeable de- 
gencies— yet they had never before scent, when a sound as of a faint voice 
come between her and her rest Now struck upon hisear, sharpened bysenseof 
there was no shaking them off, and all danger and solitude. It came, strange 
the poor girl could do was to add to to say, from the very bowels of the rode' 
her rosary many an orison for travellers which frowned above him, and was so 
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distinctly reiterated, as to have made 
any but a French esprit fori of the 
oineteentli century prefer a somerset 
fim the top to the bottom of the ravine 
to the indubitable vicinity of a haunted 
mountain. 

iiut even French philosophy had for 
once its use, and the artist — convinced 
that whatever speaks, however faintly 
or unexpectedly, mustibe alive — suc- 
ceeded, by a vigorous leap, in gaining 
the summit of the rocky barrier. What 
was his suprise to discover on its op- 
posite £ice (one which approa^^ so 
closely to the superincumbent moun- 
tain as to appear irom below absolutely 
united with it) an iron studded door, 
carefully locked, and securing evidently 
the entrance of a natural cavern, of 
which smugglers probably took advan- 
tage for the unsuspected deposit of their 
lighter and more precious wares. 

But English knives and scissors, and 
bobbins and laces, are not in the habit 
of com[3]aining,^Ven when deprived of 
liberty; and yet the groans of Ariel, 
when imprisoned in the gnarled pine, 
were not more piteous in the ear of 
Prospero than those of the captive im- 
mured in the rocky dungeon m that of 
the bewildered artist. With superhu- 
man stiengtli Audet shook and battered 
at the massy door, but in vain. AH he 
could do was to cheer the prisoner 
within with assurances of speedy relief. 
But what were his transports of mingled 
joy, and indignation, and surprise, when 
the well-known though feeble accents of 
Aloyo disclosed to him a tale of crime 
and its attendant cruelty I 

It was necessarily brief. Suffice it 
that the secret object of the young 
Switzer in his nocturnal rambles was 
the detection (at the hazard he well 
knew of his own worthless life) of the 
long-suspected association of his rival, 
Esteban, with a notoriousband ofrobbers 
— the same, it maybe remembered, by 
whom shots were bred, and travellers 
partly rifled, on the night of the youth’s 
mysterious disappearance. 

The detectea and baffled hrigand^ 
aware that knowledge of his new voca- 
tion would be alilm fatalyo his pre- 
tensions with Kuy Rammi and his 
daughter, sought, by threats of in- 
stant immolation, tojpnrehase the yonng 
Switzer’s secrecy. The gentle and seem- 
ingly timid Aloyo had resisted all com- 
promise, though aware he could only 
have owed the unexpected prolongation 
of his life to tlie direct interposition of 


Heaven, or- some natural lelentings in 
his rival, which made it impossible for 
him to appear beforeTerasa as the mur- 
derer in cold blood of her foster-brother. 
By superior strength, however, and the 
madness of resistance in one so much 
slighter and unarmed, Esteban had 
compelled Aloyo to descend before him 
a precipitous goat -track leading from 
the pass to the mouth of the cavern — 
and ere the youth was aware of its ex- 
istence or purpose, he was a prisoner 
within its gloomy precincts. A wallet, 
with coarse provisions, was hurled in 
after him by his relentless jailor ; tlie 
water which Altered through tlie cave 
secured him from perishing of thirst, 
and it was days ere ne again heard the 
footsteps of one who vowed at parting 
he should neve** see daylight, to betray 
him. From that time to the present, a 
period of above three moe«hs,the threat 
had been terribly fulfilled. Darkness 
and solitude, with the fearful accom- 
paniments of frequently impending 
starvation, had been the innocent young 
creature’s portion — a horrible captivity, 
destined to terminate, if ever (said its 
author), only when his own marriage 
widi Teresa should enable him to defy 
detection, or render the generous Aloyo 
unwilling to unmask her husband. 

Audet, a breathless listener to tln.^ 
artless and often interrupted nanation, 
had only leisure to assure him that 
the fatal union should as yet be averted, 
when, in the mysterious ways of I’rovi- 
dence, his efforts were anticipated by 
an unexpected, and — in spite of all 
poor Esteban’s inexpiable errors — af- 
fecting catastrophe. 

While Audet, after exhausting the 
vocabulary of sympathy and consola- 
tion, yet lingered around the threshold 
of his friend's strange prison, shots 
from the pass over-head awoke echoes 
too well acquainted with die rude re- 
veilUi. A sharp volley Arst, and then 
a scattering Are, gave evidence of a 
serious and protracted conflict. All at 
length died into stillness, and Audet, 
yet nvetted to the spot by intense cu- 
riosity, could discern in the waning 
Hfoonlight two Agui«8 descending steal- 
thily the zig-zag mountain -path de- 
scribed to him by Aloyo as leading from 
the pass to the spot on which he stood. 

Crouching within the shadow of the 
roek, he watched the slow advance of 
the men, and could perceive, ere long, 
that it was encumbered by a burden of 
some magnitude. ContrahmdhUiSf iin 
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doubt, letidi^ uftBr«q^«Mmlir wMi 
revenue offieen, wA the leiics of their 
chaige to tfaii well-niffh iaaocereiUfe 
depot/ 

But it was beneath no fioh bale of 
contraband gocais that die atucdy frames 
before him reeled andtstaggeied along 
the rugged meuirtaiaHadel Jiwaitbe' 
body ^apparently lifeless eiieugh-;-of 
a slaughter coome, which tbegr bore 
tenderly, as if life yet linger, on 

a litter made of thsM rudely .twisted 
capat. 

Audet, foreetfttl of hiaown danger as 
a spy, started up firom his eoncealment 
to lend an assisting hand, as,^ in the 
desperate leap across the fissuredividing 
the cavern rock from the mountain 
above, a feint groan burst from the lips 
of the wounded man. Strange fete, 
which b»l made him twice that night 
the auditor of human wo, in a solitude 
which scarce the bleating of goats, or 
screech of mountain vulture, seemed 
ever to have penetrated ! 

The bearers started, as well they 
might, at the unwonted apparition. 
Cuchillos were grasped and carbines 
unslung in a moment — but an iinanned 
man ! even robbers shrunk from gra- 
tuitous murder, and death had been too 
busy among them already not to have 
slaked their thirst for blood. 

Replying mechanically, with what 
truth Ileaven knew, to the challenge of 
the painter, by the customary answer of 
** Gente dipnp,*' they laid down beside 
the trickling streamlet their again still 
and apparently insensible burden. Au- 
det assisted to remove the cloaks from 
the form they prematurely shrouded. 
Tlie night wind blew the damp raven 
locks from features which moonliaht 
and death seemed striving to render 
more ghastly. The artist recoiled with 
a cry as from a vision of judgment — 
the fece and form were Esteban Rota’s ! 
The pride of Andalusia, the beloved of 
Teresa, the bridegroom, the robber, the 
ruthless oppressor of innocence, lay be- 
fore him 1 

At the shriek of Pierre, imngled as it 
soon was with a fainter ciy from the 
cave, the dying man openM bis eyes. 

“ Hdy Virgin !' are they both then to 
accuse mel*' was his incoherent excla- 
mation. ^^The key! the key I” cla^ 
moured Audet, perceiving that the 
bearers, unacquainted with the youth’s 
imptisoninent, seemed disposed to iky 
appalled from the haunted cavern, 
"ilere, here!” feintly murmured the 


itouiid«}}XBWi, tiyuttlii.dnKW from hfe 
fest^UffiidiQg bosom ttoponderoim k^, 
to thoresisMoB offend by ;Whkfe hor 
bad mysteriously; owed Mi' wound not 
having been instantly mortal* • 

The key was seised, and Iho door 
flung opea by tbe entranced Audet, 
who, as DO gSMoq thepidlid emaciated 
figure of his dear pupil, idirinking with 
in the congeniO gioont iWni>> oven the' 
light of a waning moon, fekund 
yond his powers of forbeaianco to for- 
give the dying Estglmn. 

BuLAI^ was cast in a genderawd' 
more Christisn mould; and asheAaite- 
down, softly whispering words of psr» 
doO and heavenly consolation to his 
bleeding foe, beseemed, wifo his golden 
hair streaming dishevelled in the mid- 
night breeze, like a minbtsring 
hovering over a spirit on the wing. 
And with what cordial flask is he 
fraught, as if by miracle, to recall the 
fleeting senses of his penitent rival ? 

Btrangel passing sUange again! there 
was wine in liis dungeon to-day— a 
wine-skin flung in with his dole of pro* 
visions, as a taunting announcement of 
the approaching wedding-feast I And 
with this bitter draught, which even fe- 
mine could scarce have taught to cross 
his own lips, be is eagerly moistening 
those by which the taunt was breathed! 

It was a scene to make angels rejoice 
and even relent ; Pierre Audet wept like 
a child, the bewildered brigands felt 
awed, they scarce knew why; and Este- 
ban Rota, revived by the cordial, em- 
braced his injured rival with a burst of 
emotion which made the life-blood 
gush but too responsively from his 
wound. 

“ I cannot live ! 1 have no wish to 
live!” exclaimed be feebly, in answer to 
entreaties to be calm. “A detected 
robber, (Heaven requite the milicianos 
tliat drove me to it!) an outlaw, a 
murderer, is no husband for Teresa 
Ramon 1 But X must see. her ere 1 can 
die itipeace — oh ! for an hour of strength 
to reach and tell her so 1^’ 

To bear him to the venta alive the 
looks of all proclaimed hoiieless ; as on 
the slightest lUbtioa the blood swelled 
tbrougli vest and bandage from his 
wound. The only relief he experienced 
was on being supported in a reclining 
posture against the wall of the cavern, 
with his fees so placed as to catch that 
breath of heaven so long denied by 
hun to its unoffending inmate. It was 
he who now support the long-since 
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pardoned mata, with the leaderaeM of a 
mother for her sick infant; and staunch* 
ed wKh firm yet gentle hud the fatal 
flow of life’s slowly ebbing tide. 

And strange, and mysterious, and 
painful, yet soothing withal, it seemed 
to the lately desolate orphan, to sit for 
long hours of solemn darkness, and 
dubious misty twilight alone, (save for 
the one exhausted, slumbering robber 
who lingered jpnrtly from &r ud 
partly from affection, while the other 
accompanied as agi^de the artist to the 
venta,) with the dim shadow of h|p once 
gay, pliant, majo rival on the brink of 
that troume which the one was so soon 
to cross^ and over which the other had 
so long been fearfully suspended I 

Few and brief were the words that 
passed between them, and those few were 
not of this world. Into the ear of inno- 
cence, even as at a confessional, did 
the once reckless eontraianditia pour 
snatches of die wild steps by which 
he had been led, at first unwittingly, 
from lawlessness to crime. Dread of 
detection by Ruy Bamon, love — mad, 
frantic love for Teresa — ^lurking jealousy 
of Aloyo — all were hinted at, rather 
than pleaded in extenuation of his bar- 
barous conduct to the boy he strove 
with dying lips to bless. A fervent 
pressure from the hand to which, alas ! 
already much of his heart’s lingerii^ 
warmth was due-— a tear, trickling in 
spite of all the other hand could do to 
stem its course along the brow where 
dews of death already mingled with it — 
were the youth’s only auswer, save the 
whisperea prayer, whose deep Amen I” 
the faint murmurs of penitence, echoed 
amid the stillness or that long weary 
night. 

Day broke at length — but as in sym- 
pathy for the scene — with cloudy and 
misty dawn. The sun yet tarried behind 
the lofty sierra — other shadows than 
those of death lingered around the dark 
vale of Aguda, when the straining eye 
of Aloyo caught, from his elevated po- 
sition, the sad file of pilgrims hurrying 
to this shrine of mingled retribution 
and peace. 

Never did such confifoti^ fo^ings 
agitate human bosom as sweflira in that 
of Teresa, hasting at once to shudder 
over and deplore a lover ; or of Paquita, 
panting to embrace her foster son, and 
glut a mother’s vengeance with his ene- 
my’s blood. Behind came the incensed 
and tbortified, yet deeply shocked. Buy 
Ramon, hatr^ of robbm merging in 
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ooneem fiar lilifay, gidliia s^ 
and ioyihr the letun^ at if from the 
dead, -of the long-mourned orphan. 

Teresa, supported by Pierre Audet, 
outstripped the less ^Ue members of 
the group. Her first impulse on enter- 
ing the cavem-^hallowed by tiie joint 
presence of piety and desdh into an ora- 
tory — was to foil on her knees and pray 
beside the sad relics of all she had once 
loved so fondly, fimt j^iflening in tlie 
grasp of hirii she had wept over with 
other and for holier tenderness. 

But Aloyo, dear and mourned as he 
had been, and ghastly as he had risen 
from his living tomb, had not at this 
awful moment power to draw*the eye 
or thoughts of Teresa from the dying 
Esteban. Her betrothed 1 the husband 
of her choice and of her youth, lay be- 
fore her — cut off in the bloom of man- 
hood by the reckless courses of his age 
and country, rather than individual love 
of guilt and outrage I 

The advancing faintness of death had 
closed his once lustrous eyes, and sat 
heavily qu their deep black fringe. A 
kiss from the pale lips of Teresa made 
them rest on her once more with a long, 
wild, forewell glance. ** Teresa 1 say 
you do not hate roe — twas you I feared 
to losel he has forgiven me — pray for 
me, both — Jesu Maria 1 pardon !" 

Teresa held the cross which hung 
around her neck to the lips of her dying 
lover, fearful lest the fluttering breath 
should, escape before the tardy arrival 
of a friar, who brought up the rear of 
the procession. It was the returning 
monk from Cadiz, whom chance, or 
rather Providence, had brought that 
evening to the venta, and who now 
gladly administered in the desert the 
last offices of Christian charity to a de- 
parting penitent. 

With him hurried forward Paquita, 
regardless, till she entered the cavern, of 
all save her lost foster-child ; but ar- 
rested on its threshold, in the full tide 
of her rude maternal feelings, by the chill 
aspect of mortality. She came prepared 
to curse the head which had meditated 
and wrought her son such wo — but it 
was laid low in the dust by a mightier 
hand; and sinking on her knees beside 
the good priest, she echoed with fervent 
devotion bis orisons for the parting 
spirit. 

Teresa and Aloyo now united in sup- 
porting the dying Esteban. As their 
nands joined in the pious task, one si- 
lent pressure testified their emotion in 
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meeting once mom here below, .l^e of the IWo stoek, 

motion, gentle as it was, seemed to wimm not even kmArA^yotoakliiii-^ 

catch, for one brief instant, die atienim mot from her hnsband'eiime ; OBd, m 
of the absorbed penitent. The hand the last clause in the bargain, 

- which bad strove with faint convulsive and the welMioown mules . ihd mwb* 
grasp to arrest tbmngh the pious oflSoe ingfattgega/srwiconvejfed ihesoiwwM 
the last lifo-drops at (b^ heart,' wan- yet raheved emigranlsto>Cadii* 
dered feebly towards the clasped onesof . They were received with open aina 
the weepina supporters. The names of by the widow, whose welcome— a pm» 
^‘Aloyoand Teresa'^hovered indistinctly mature, Jthougn instinctive one— of TOf* 
on the closingjips of £steban Rota,as his lesa as her frituie niece, fint gave form 

head sunk for ever on the bosom of her and pressure” to an engagement itr 
he loved and him he had injured. ready tacitly ratified in> die cavem of 

llis obsequies were perrormed with Agua|, but guarded by delicacy on the 
the utmost privacy, and ^he sad eventa onehand^and feeling on the other, from 
connected with them buned as deep as earlier avowal in words. Notlongdi^ 
possible in a few friendly and chastened Cecile Roueemont or B^y Ramon live 
bosoms. Rumours, however, would to witness me happiness they united in 
spread, and recollections linger, which promoting. They were both plants forei- 
made the Sierra Morena a painful resi- bly uprooted from their native mountain 
deuce to all concerned. soil, and they withered the sooner for it. 

Aloyo had now a home and heritage Nay, so impossible is it lor even educa- 
beyond it. Among other mysterious tion and larly habit to eradicate from 
features of the late events, he owed to Swiss blood tlie makdie du pm, that 
the advertisement (suggested by £ste- Aloyo gladly availed himself of fomilv 
ban as a mask for his own cruel im- arrangements consequent on his aunts 
prisonment of the youth) the discovery death, to cany his willing bride to 
of his long unknown relative, ills aunt Switzerland, 
at Cadiz was rich and childless, and had In a rustic hospice at the foot of the 
made the friar the bearer of her entreaties Wengern Alp, the retired Switzer set- 

that her sister's son — all she had left of tied himself; where — her mountain as- 

still dear Switzerland — ^would come and sociations undamped by painful locali- 

share her solitary wealth. ties, or scenes of blood and rapine— -his 

Kuy liamon, debarred alike bv feel- gentle bride recovered at len^h all her 
ing for his daughter and wounded pride native gaiety and sprigfatliness. 

from llis wont^ enjoyment of railing at It was from Pierre Audet, who made 

robbers, at the fire-side of the venta de the auberge the bead quarters of sum- 
Cardenas, began to think of exchanging mers* sketching in Switzerland, that I 
the perturbed life of a mountain uea- learned the stoiy of the interesting 
tero for thp sweets of security in a young couple, whose mutual afiection 
well-ordered city. The good-will of the ibr each otner, and civility of the heart 
venta and the property of the mules to strangers, have long been the admi- 
were made over, for a quantum tufficit of ration of the primitive district they in- 
pem duroSf to the chief arriero, a ne- habit, r 
phew of Paquita’s ; who took, as part 


NAVAL EVOLUTIONS.* 

Tue point upon which this memoir rested upon data exclusively connected 
turns nas been the subject of contro- with naval science, the subject might 
versial discussion, at diflerent periods, be considered as altogether more fittnig 
since Rodney’s great victory in the for the nautical departments of onr pe- 
West Indies. If the point in question riodical literature than a general nu^ 

* Naval Evoldtiona ; ‘a Memoir by M»or-Geperal Sir Howa^ Douglas, Ba^. 
K.S.C., C.B., F.R.S., &o. ; containing a Review] and Refutation of the pHnei^ 
Essays and Arguments advocating Mr. Clerk’s Claims in relation to the Manmuvre 
on the 12th of April, 1782 ; and vindicating, by tactical demonstration and rntmefous 
authentio documents, tiie pxofosshmal skill of the British Offioert ebiefiy eotiberaed 
on that memorable oeeasion. Lendmi: Thomas and WiUisin Boone. 1832. 
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sine. Since, however, the controven^ 
very mtiterially affects the honour and 
credit of distinguished poblic men, 
vrhose deeds are recorded, and will be 
handed down in the annab of British 
bistoiy, in conjnnctian with the most 
remarkable oocurrences of their age, 
the public attention cannot be too for- 
cibly drawn to the facts .detailed in the 
above-mentioned memoir, which evi- 
dently sets the question, formerly so 
much agitated, at rest; unless Sir 
Howard Doualas’s proofs were^ by any 
possibility, shewn to be thr^ghout 
impositions and fetgeries. A portion 
.of the memoir enters deeply into the 
strictly professional discussions, em- 
bracing abstract points of naval tactics, 
upon micli we profess to have no in- 
formation; and although ^ tire ready 
to acknowledge the truth of the posi- 
tions which they are intend^ to esta- 
blish, we shall confine ourselves to 
what may be termed the general and 
historical facts of the claims set up to 
the invention and suggestion of the 
novel and grand manceuvre, by which 
our West India colonies were saved 
from the threatened attack of the Ftonch 
fleet; our own suddenly, and rin a 
moment of doubt and danger, 
becoming victorious to the immortal 
honour of Rodney and the gallant offi- 
cers immediately under his command. 

Palmam qui mervit Jerat** The 
great question is, to whom the palm 
is due. Of Lori Rodney's share of 
merit, no doubt is entertained what- 
ever, as will be seen ; but then he had 
a captain of the fleet under him, and 
on board his own ship, and who per- 
suaded Lord Rodney to adopt the 
manceuvre of breaking tire enemy’s 
line in the heat of battle. The ques- 
tion is then reduced to this, Was this 
suggestion the spontaneous operation 
of the captain of the fleet’s own mind, 
independently altogether of certain al- 
leged hints and previous instructions 
upon the matter? or were both the 
captain and the admiral in possession 
of such a distinct plan of operation as 
that so successfully practised, well 
studied and digested Defov^4irecting 
the battle, and communicatetrto them 
in a book purposely transmitted to 
them by its autnor? The EdinXmrgh 
and Quarterly Reviewt, and numerous 
daily and weekly and monthly joumab, 
took up this question very warmly, at 
difierent perioda. A writer in No. Cl. 
of the Emnhurgh jRevrew took especial' 


p^s to prove that Mr. Clerk, abamed 
civilun of North Britain,' and the au- 
thor Above alluded to of a work on 
naval tactics, was the inventor and 
suggester of the and 

it to our gallant naval'-cfficm; the 
captain of the fleet, Sir Charles (fl to 
of Sir Howard) Douglas, having, as it 
b said, repeatedly urged the irimiral 
to adopt the boson so tauglit, and to 
which Rodney reluctantly though for- 
tunately consented. And Men,” says 
Sir Joseph Yorke, ‘^the Formidable 
putked through the line^ amidst the 
ehautt and enpkueei of our fleet ; and 
^ this gfuCnt manueviort fixed the 
fortune ythe day** So far, as to the 
merit of ejrecriion, tlie fame of Sir 
Charies stands 'untouched. But his 
gallant and dblinguished son will not 
allow one of the laurels which decked 
the parent’s brow to be p!.'ced upon 
that of " a learned civilian the claim 
to it being attempted to be established 
by false assertions, misconceptions, 
and wrong dates, confusedly jumbled 
together, although so apparently con- 
clusive as, until the recent appearance 
of Sir Howard’s memoir, to satisfy the 
public in general that Mr. Clerk was, 
in fact, the instructor * of the navy, and 
the special tutor ‘Sf^rd Rodney and 
Sir Charles D<rag^ in the plan of 
breaking the line. We believe, how- 
ever, that the mvy were not so easily 
gulled by the tjpecial pkading style of 
Qie Edinburgh Reviewer on this sub- 
j^t, and indignantly scouted the no- 
tion it advocated so vehemently as to 
Mr. Clerk’s claims to the credit of 
Lori Rodney’s brilliant victory. It 
wonld be unfair, after the publication 
of Sir Howard’s memoir, to refrain 
from giving all possible publicity to 
hb clear, decisive, and candid refuta- 
tion. 

Mr. Clerk was an amateur seaman, 
and studied naval tactics in his closet, 
maneuvering his imaginary fleets upon 
the table wer dinner occasionally. 
But, nnfortuiiatoly fbr his claims to 
originality of invention, it appears that 
anciently, during our wars with the 
Dutch, hb ^ magnificent invention ’’ 
was practised. Sir Charles Douglas, 
beitig a man of science, no doubt 
availed himself of his historical read- 
ing on naval matters, and applied the 
suggestions thus conveyed to his mind 
when he saw occasion. Old Lord 
Rodney appeavs to have been pestered 
with advocates of Mr. Oerk’s extra- 
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ordinary genius for naval tactics; and 
his son-in-law, General Mundy, says : 

It is strange to observe wliat advan-* 
tage was taken of the praise which the 
liberal-minded,, generous old man be* 
stowed, tii amvivial mofaenfs, towardi 
the close of life^ upoe Mr. Clerk’s 
works, and' the* means that were used 
Xo pervert these good intentions.”* 

Tlie victory was gained in 1782. 
In 1804 Mr. Clerk’s proposed method 
of breaking the line was nrst published 
in a book, the first edition of which 
appeared not till 1790; and which 
edition contains imtliing whatever 
resembling that plan of attack so suc- 
cessfully adopted on the occasion of 
Rodney's victory in the West Indies.” 
Fifty copies of the first edition are said 
to have been privately distributed 
among friends in 1782, and commu- 
nications to have been made to go* 
vernment and lords of the admiralty. 
Independently, however, of nothing 
appearing in the first edition which 
can be said to have taught the British 
admiral his lesson before he sailed for 
the W cst Indies, he denied distinctly 
ever having been so taught, as well as 
the captain of the fleet; both posi- 
tively declaring tliat no such book, as 
alleged by Mr. Gfierk’s friends, was 
transmitted to them, and studied on 
the morning of the victory, as to the 
mode of breaking the line. 

It cannot but be considered as a 
gracious act of filial reverence for the 
son to rescue the father’s name — so 
highly regarded in his day— from the 
partial oblivion attempted to be thrown 
around it, when it is considered how 
strangely his gallant and accomplished 
parent was overlooked in the distribu- 
tion of hereditary honours, whilst the 
peerage was graced by the name of 
his gallant chief in arms against the 
enemies of their countiy, in the distant 
seas of a tropical sun. How, it may 
be asked, has it happened, that those 
sacred temples, consecrated to the me- 
mories of the great and victorious, con- 
tain no tributary marble to the honour 
of a man, who, when living, received 
golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 
ple admirals and lords of the admi- 
ralty uniting with members of the 
government in their unanimous ap- 
plause of the great services which he 
rendered his country ? His descend- 


ants might have bedn piotid of a ce^ 
notaph in St. Paul’s or Westoimster 
Abbey, even if his ashes leposed not 
by the side of dmse of Nelson, Duncan^ 
or Rodney. 

Sir Howard Douglas gives ftiH credit 
to Mr. Clerk’s book,aiid acknowtedges 
his merits as an author in naval taictios ; 
and, no doubts Sir Walter Scott and 
others were coiTect in asserting, that 
^^his writings have tended generally 
to improve the tactics of tlie British 
navy.’’ And so have doubtless those 
of oth^ authors ; and die labours of 
many men of science, who, quietly 
immured within their cloutered 
walls,” have laid down principles and 
plans, which the skill, bravery, and 
judgment of British officers have acted 
upon, to the glory and safe-being of 
their country; idthough it frequently 
happens thattlioac^ alone is recognised^ 
honoured, and rewarded, whilst modest 
Science cannot let her still small 
voice” be heard amid the deafening 
shouts of popular acclamation. 

Upon the broad question of die 
comparative merits of those who exe- 
cute and those who plan, of the deeds 
of the brave, in feet, and of the labours 
of the scientific, the principle of this 
controversy affords some suggestions 
of a general nature, as regards the re- 
lations of science in the scale of our 
national wealth, power, and prosperity. 
There exists an evident jealousy be- 
tween the departments of practical art 
and theoretic science, which ought to 
have no existence but in the exercise 
of that manly rivalship, as to which 
can confer most benefit upon the coun- 
try that nurses its efforts. War is an 
art in all its departments, but which, 
like other arts, is dependent upon 
scientific systems and principles^r But 
‘ for science, a Nelson, a Buonaparte, 
or a Wellington, would have been no 
greater than a wild North American 
warrior. But it is seldom that one 
man can unite both the scientific cha- 
racter and Ijiat of the hero together; 
the talent for the discovery of systems 
and principles unfits most men for the 
field, or to lead ships to conquest over 
trackless oceans, against foes in battle- 
array. It is uo disparagement to either, 
if it be the fact, that the one invents, 
and the other executes; for the menial 
and physical powers of eaeh must of 


* We have oursdves put the abore ezpressioiuf'm italics, to mark their cotnei- 
(lenco with our notions. . ^ 
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necessity differ. Rodney and Douglas 
saved our West Indian possessions by 
an act of skill, judment, and braveiy ; 
nor do we see, if the fact were proved 
instead of being confuted, tliat a scien- 
tiBc civilian, having invented the plan 
by which the victory was insured, 
would leave them fewer laurels than 
they feirly won on that occasion. The 
obvious objection raisecff is to the paltry 
efforts to bestow laurels where they 
are not due, and to attempt to pluck 
them from a brow on which they ought 
to rest. The victor is not ^e less 
indebted to science because his plan, 
successfully executed, was not taught 
him by another, who boasts not the 
profession of arms : the one is insepa- 
nble from the other, in our advanced 
state of social knowledge. Where, 
indeed, would our commerce be with- 
out our conquests? but where would 
be our conquests without our science ? 

Knowledge is power” and the latter 
springs out of the former. 

The claims of science should be more 
generally advocated ; for it is most de- 
serving, neglected, and unrewarded. 
The ** great captains” of every age 
have generally had their rewards, and 
share of popular &vour ; but what 
encouragement is there ibr science, the 
main-spring of national wealth and 
power; 

The Edinburgh Reviewer’s principal , 
fact is, that ** the book” was published 
before Sir George Rodney and Sir 
Charles Douglas sailed for the West 
Indies ; that diey studied it systemati- 
cally on the morning of the battle, and 
arranged their plan of attack by it; 
that plan, by which the enemy’s line 
was broken, being then and there fully 
explained. Now the truth of this is 
easilmroved by an appeal to the book 
itself : but no such boon is in existence, 
or ever was known ; nor any notes 
or annotations ” relating to the man- 
oeuvre in question, and made in the 
margin of this book, as asserted, by 
Lord Rodney, “with full.explanations, 
acknowledgments, and admissions,” 
relating to Mr. Clerk’s method of 
breaking the line, as used on the 12th 
of April. So far from Mr..^erk being 

the immediate agent of the most bril- 
liant action of Rodney’s life,” “neither 
the original tact, nor the identical 
copy upon which Lord Rodney anno- 
tated, ever contained any such dis- 
covery or observations as those now 
sitandmg m the first part of the * Naval 


Tactics* (relative to the operation of 
breaking the line); nor any such mat- 
ter, positively, as that upon which, to 
support this vain pretension, Lord 
Rodney is surmised to have admitted 
such a want of candour and generosity, 
and, moreover, to havje been unjust to 
the chief executive officer of his fleet.” 

Mr. Clerk’s supporters must have 
fallen into some errors as to dates, &c.; 
for the annotations in the margin of the 
book on naval tactics, written by Lord 
Rodney, were added in 1789, or 90, 
in a copy containing nothing which 
can be considered as competent to 
teach and explain the manmuvre prac- 
tised by Rocfney, at the suggestion of 
the captain of the fleet; and of this 
the reader may himself judge from the 
abstract of Mr. Clerk’s treatise in the 
“ Memoir,” or by reference to the 
, original Imk. It is therefore by the* 
assumption of hearsay evioei*oe, and a 
mass of special pleading kind of argu- 
ment, that the Edinburgh reviewer has 
attempted to make out a q^e for Mr. 
Clerk,— no plan on which to rest their 
assertions appearing in print until the 
year 1804, when both Lord Rodney 
and Sir Charles Douglas were dead. 
With such errors japd discrepancies 
before us, the wl^ilptestimony of Mr. 
Clerk’s friendsiilEiinot but be consi- 
dered as shaken ; and a verdict of 
**not proven” must be delivered by 
any unbiassed jury nirho investigates 
his claims, tested with Sir Howard 
Douglas’s documents. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer asserts that 
Mr. Clerk’s “ declaration ” was made 
when all the parties immediately con- 
cerned were alive to contradict it, if 
they could ; whereas it appears that 
they were “ aU dead” no evidence of 
any such “declaration” appearing until 
two-and-twenty years after the battle. 
Letters from ministers and lords of the 
admiralty appeared in the chronolo- 
gical Older of their reception amongst 
Sir Charles Douglas’s papers, but no 
allusion to any such suggestion, as was 
pretended lo have been made, is to be 
found in them, nor any vestige of any 
premeditated plan of attack of any kind 
amongst 'any of the papers. Among 
the bames of illustrious men who cor- 
responded with Sir Charles are those 
of Lord Howe, Lord Kep^l, Lord 
Skuidwich, Lord Duncan, and Sir John 
L. Rosa, who write in the warmest 
tefosa of congratulation and praise of 
the result of the engagement in the 
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West Indies ; but not a word is said 
of any previous plan of attack, or of 
any suggestion by Mr. Clerk. Such 
men as the admiral and the captain of 
the fleet cannot be conceived discuss- 
ing the circumstances of the battle, 
and receiving the applause of minis- 
ters, lords of the admiralty, &c., with- 
out some mention of the aid they are 
said to have obtained from Mr. Clerk, 
from one or another of these parties. 

It has been stated, indeed, that after 
his return from the West Indies, re- 
peatedly in company, at Bristol and 
elsewhere, Lord Rodney frankly ac- 
knowledge his obligations to Mr. 
Clerk. Let us see how this is lo be 
credited. In Mr. Price Gordon’s 
memoirs, for example. Lord Rodney 
is referred to as having come home in 
a merchant vessel, to have anchored in 
Kingroad, and to have been landed at 
Pill by a boat’s crew and a marine 
officer of the Race Horse ship, which 
happened to be lying off Bristol, the 
tide running too rast to admit of the 
admiral’s going up the river. From 
Pill he is said to have gone to Bristol 
in a chaise, offering the author a seat 
with him, and driving, at his recom- 
mendation, direct to the Bush Inn, 
where they weift^ received and sump- 
tuously .entertamd^'by the host, trie 
celebrat^ JacK^Weeks, two of the 
admiral’s suite being invited to join 
them at dinner, during which, on the 
road, and on several other occasions, 
Lord Rodney repeatedly referred to 
Mr. Clerk’s book, and the great assist- 
ance which he derived from it, as to 
the furtherance of his views and plans 
in his services off the West India 
islands. Circumstantial as this is (like 
Crabtree’s lie about the duel, in the 
School for Scandal), can it be credited 
one moment, when it is known that 
Lord Rodney came home in a linc-of. 
battle ship, accompanied by a frigate, 
and, having anchored in Kingroad, he 
went up the river the same evening, 
in his barge, to Bristol, where he slept 
at the house of Thomas Tyndall, Esq. 
of the Fort? to which a large party 
from the Bush Inn went with torches, 
and paid their respects to him ; and it 
is added that he remained at Bristol 
no more than one night. Now tlie 
evidence on which this account rests 
is a letter from Lord Rodney, written 
at sea, stating thsit he was homeward 
bound in the king’s ship referred to in 
other accounts of the day, accompanied 
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by a frigate. This shin Was tlie Mon- 
tague, 74 guns, and me firigate the 
Flora (as enter^ in the log-book of 
the Race Horse), the whole account 
having been minuted at the time by 
Mr. Bowden, and so narrated- in the 
Bristol Journal, and several other Lon- 
don and provincial newspapers, kc. ; 
all these documents agreeing in the 
feet of Lorcb Rodney having gone in 
his own bai|;e, on the evening of his 
arrival in Kingroad, to Mr. Tyndall's, 
at Btistol, &c. — Vide Farlefs Bristol 
Journal of Smf. 28, 1782. 

New, as Sir Howard Douglas ob- 
serves, either all these documents must 
be falsified, or Mr. Price Gordon's 
memoirs must be totally at variance 
with trutli; and, as to the repeated 
acknowledgments and admissions by 
Lord Rodney, if they were ever made 
at all, after the facts stated, he must 
have been in his dotage — for he was 
far advanced in life at the period of 
these events. But tlie probability seems 
to be, since tlie occasions alluded to 
never occurred in many instances, that 
the whole account of Lord Rodney’s 
conversations amounts to mere hearsay 
and surmises, mingled with errors as 
to dates, &c. and misrepresentations. 
It is a libel upon the memory of Lord 
Rodney to use his name, as it has been 
employed, to bolster up Mr. Clerk’s 
case; and Lord Rodney’s friends ut- 
terly deny the knowledge of that which 
it has been assumed he knew of Mr. 
Clerk’s system, as well as the acknow- 
ledgments and admissions he is said to 
have made after the battle. 

If Mr. Clerk made, or caused to be 
made, communications to ministers, 
and ** distinguished officers,” why were 
not the names of such given? Sir 
Charles Douglas distinctly declared, 
by letter, that he could not "be one 
alluded to, because he had no previous 
knowledge of Mr. Clerk’s ^^book” 
before he sailed for the West Indies ; 
and such an assertion, from a man of 
high chivalrous feeling as Sir Charles 
is known to have been, is conclusive. 
Doubtless he would have been happy 
to have acknowledged the plan laid 
before him ; and his doing so, and act- 
ing upon it, would not have diminished 
his own glory, while the merits of an 
intelligent civilian would have been 
made known, and reflected honour 
upon his patronage. In 1790, Sir 
Ctiarles was dead, but Lord Rodney 
lived ; and yet we can find no trace 

B D 
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of the adnris^ions and acknowledg- 
ments vauq^jBd by (he Edinbni^ Re- 
viewer, unW Mr. Clerk’s ideas, having 
been communicated through Mr. At- 
kinson, were made publicly known in 
1804, Lord Rodney and Mr. Atkinson 
being both dead also. In fact, all 
the assertions of the communications 
alluded to having been made, were 
reserved till after the death of the 
parties concerned, no pifoo& existing 
of such communications having been 
made during their lives. The insi- 
nuation of the Edinburgh Reviewer 
that Mr. Clerk instruct the naval 
heroes,” must fall to the ground, un- 
supported as it is, and so successfully 
combated and refuted. 

Sir Howard Douglas apologises for 
(lie lateness of tiie period at which he 
brings forward his reply to Mr. Clerk’s 
claims, by referring to the difficulty of 
collecting his doeuinents together, and 
tlie eonstant occupation of his time of 
late in public affairs, being unwilling 


to enter npon the subject a(^ without 
the most rigorous examination of every 
point brought ^aid by Mr. Qerk^s 
triends. To this Sk Howard pledged 
himself; and he has fairly redeemed 
this pledge. Situated as he was by 
the statements in fovour of Mr. Clerk, 
he could not act otherwise with pro- 
priety; and it is satisfactory to see 
that he has acquitted himself, in a case 
of difficulty and great delicacy, in a 
manner which reflects equal credit 
upon him as the son of the man whose 
professional conduct lie advocates by 
an appeal to facts, and as a general 
officer, whose military and scientific 
reputation has always placed him high 
in the confidence of the government, 
under which he has honourably filled 
appointments of power and trust, both 
at nome and abroad ; whilst his scien- 
tific talents have been made to bear 
upon sopie useful points the art of 
war, in several treatises before the 
public. 


THE BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION OF IIIGG LEDT-PIOOLEDY. 
A SERIOUS HISTORY. 


I AM the eldest of five brother-spirits, 
whose occupation and pleasure it is to 
make a sport of mankind ; our names 
are Higgletfy-Piggicdj/, lleliet^Skellcr^ 
Harum - Scarum, Tops^ - Turvj/, and 
Hoity-Toily. lu later "times, a sixth, 
whose birth, however, was of this world, 
endeavoured to make himself out as an 
illegitimate relation of our family ; he 
was called Hykokuhruin : but having 
discovered, upon examination, that he 
was all title, and good for nothing in 
us^we renounced him as an impostor. 

With respect to our partmts, 1 have 
seen the learned sadly at loggerheads; 
but 1 can assure the world that our 
father’s name was CAaos, and our mo- 
ther’s Matter j from whom, as we were 
the first family of the universe, has 
been derived the word Mater, now 
transposed into eveiy known language. 
Our mdier had, once upon a time, veiy 
extensive donunions, whifjlA aie now, 
alasl no longer to be found. While 
he sat ^uieUy on his undisturbed 
throne, his sons may be said to have 
populated ihoee imidense territories in 
which tb^ made their paradise. 0 
the beBuliful confiiskm of that romaiN 
tic realm 1 we lived every where and 


no where — we poiliisod nothing and 
every thing 1 

There were early attachments formed 
amongst the brotherhood, and each 
displayed his disposition at a preco- 
cious age. Topsy-Turvy and I ac- 
quired a taste for each other’s pursuits 
very soon, and we sle[)t in each other s 
bosom. Helter-Skelter and IJarum- 
Scarum, being of a m,..c restless na- 
ture, never remained for a period in 
the same place ; but, by their constant 
dancing and galloping, kept up a tur- 
moil in the dominions, which was an 
infinite amusement to me, although at 
that time too lazy to assist in promoting 
it. Hoity-Toity differed in character 
from us all;, he interfered but little 
with any thing, but kept riding round 
and ronnd upon the whirlwind, watch- 
ing for every change, and yet crying 
out with surprise at whatever he sqyr. 

During this state of happiness we 
sehfom stopped to count time; but 
that dreadful day on which we were 
driven from it will never leave my 
memory. One moraing,. without pr&- 
foce or formality, a most tremendous 
noise was heard thio^liont the whole 
univeise of Space, similar to that of 
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ten thoossnd millions of steam-engines 
at work, all striking their beams and 
phizzing their steam simultaneously. 
In a moment we saw our father tlirown 
down, and I felt my limbs, that had 
clung fast to my mother, being wrenched 
away with the torture of a hundred 
score of wheels. Forced away bv this 
excruciating torment, I was driven 
into the regions of Space, whence 
I was enable to view the enormous 
change that had taken place. Alasl 
our dear dominions were no more to 
be seen, opr parents destroyed, and, 
after a series of stupendous evolutions, 
a thing of hideous shape appeared be- 
fore our eyes; light nad come upon 
darkness, order upon disorder, and 
deformity (as it seemed to us) upon 
beauty. 

At this distracting sight, we howled 
forth a dreadful curse upon the new 
creation, and mutually took a solemn 
oath to promote as much misery as 
we could in the new system, that 
brought so much misery upon us. 

Since this period I have never found 
perfect happiness, nor a complete 
liome; but I have made for myself 
several opportunities for enjoyment, at 
the expense of the pigmies that were 
sent to inhabilMie newly-generated 
earth. For a considerable time, how- 
ever, 1 could meet with neither victims 
nor slaves ; there was a horrible regu- 
larity in Eden, and the only sport that 
1 could obtain was in bringing together 
in a heap all the different animals that 
were destined, in some future day, to 
feed upon each other. It was some 
pleasure to me to sec the tiger lying 
at the lamb’s feet, and the mosquito 
sleeping peaceably in the man’s ear; 
but when the great gates of this garden 
were shut for ever upon their backs, it 
was delightful to witness the lamb scud- 
ding from the tiger, the man snatching 
at the mosquito, and the whole body 
of crawling, running, and flying crea- 
tures jostling each other out of the 
gates. 

Id the first son of the first fiither 1 
fouyd a ready ear for my counsels, aod 
tlirougb him I in no small degree' con- 
tributed to promote civilisation; had 1 
not set Cain and Abel against each 
Other, the former had never wandered 
forth into the desert and built cities. 

1 adhered to the murderer’s motions, 
and of J^ameeb (the fifth generation 
from him) and all his family I made 
myself disciples. 1 wliiapered the 
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ifleasures of polygamy into the fa- 
ther’s ears, and amongsil the sons of 
his harem 1 bred a most salutaiy spirit 
of discordance. The eldest son, Jabe), 
I inspired with the art of rope and 
sail-making; Jubal, the second, with 
a taste for the bassoon and organ ; and 
Tubal-Cain, the^ungest, with a fond- 
ness for martial exercises : so that, 
what with flauling of ropes, the rum- 
bling of the organ, and the clangour of 
swrx-ds and shields, the household of 
that patriarch contained a humorous 
conoerf. 

During all my wanderings over the 
earth, Topsy- Furvy kept in my wake ; 
his handiwork was necessary to the 
completion of mine. We had all se- 
parated at the destruction of chaos, 
but we met again at the delightful 
deluge, and enjoyed a carouse that put 
us something in mind of the happiness 
of the good old days. it was a 
gratifying hubbub 1 The whole uni- 
verse was one large soup-tureen, in 
which was jumbled together the most 
delectable hotch-potch tliat ever was 
mixed up. Helter-Skelter and Harum- 
Scarum mounted the whirlwind, and 
hurled from the tops of yet undrenched 
mountains every wretch that clung to 
them m hopeless desperation. Topsy- 
Turvy and myself, enthroned upon the 
vasty deep, stirred up the contents 
of the waters until the decomposition 
was complete. Hoity-Toity, seated 
upon the clouds, enjoyed the spectacle, 
and mingled hearty laughter with the 
tempest. 

Upon the drying up of the water, 
and the reappearance of the mountain- 
tops, our melancholy returned, for we 
had hoped that our father Chaos was 
coming again. But with the intellect 
of man in his second habitation we 
never wanted for sport, and seldom 
did an age pass without our holding 
some festival of rejoicing. The first 
of these, after the renovation of the 
world, was at the tower of Babel ; a 
second, at the burning of Sodom and 
Gomorrah; and a thiid, at the passage 
of the lied Sea. At each of these^ ray 
favourite brother and 1 created tolendile 
sport. 

In all our several pursuits, our femily 
compact was never fiiigotten ; and in 
the sweet mischief that liro occasioned, 
we played into each othef’s band with 
a systematic method that resembled 
maEchinery. Helter-Skelter brought us 
intelligence of victims, and with Ha- 
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ram-Scanim collected them together ; 
I then worked them up into confusion ; 
Topsy-Turvy completed the work of 
decomposition ; and Hoity-Toity ex- 
pressed his approbation or dissent. It 
would not be out of place to mention 
here, that by a daughter of Nimrod I 
had a son, who was born on the plains 
of Shunar ; I called his^ name Pell- 
Mell, and made him of glcat use as a 
secondary agent in those days, when we 
carried on our concerns in the wholesale 
way. 

13iit when the old world bcgivi to 
be portioned otf into intellectual com- 
munities, that gave a new character to 
things. We soon thought to interfere 
in the political relations of mankind : 
here was a new held to work upon ; 
and when we discovered that a^ much 
seed of annoyance wius to be found in 
the passions of men, tnHing mischiefs 
became as satisfactory as immense re- 
volutions. In the days of absolute 
monarchies, however, though I met 
with much amusement, yet 1 found 
but few disciples, and ohen fell into 
disgrace. Agag, Absalom, and Alii- 
thophel, were favourites of mine, and 1 
rather patronised the Philistines and 
Atnalekites; but, for the most part, 
1 left the concerns of the Israelites to 
my son Pell-Mell. From Solomon 1 
met with a tweak for iny advice to 
Adonijah ; so 1 departed from that 
land. Sennacherib and Sardaiiapalus 
were disciples of Helter-Skelter. 

But it can scarcely be said that I 
took a part in the politics of the world, 
until republicanism began to be tried 
as an experiment; and then, indeed, 
a new field of interesting practice was 
opened to me. I lingered for a long 
time in the Agora and Acropolis ; nay, 
even the Lyceum and Portico were 
places of my frequent resort : but on 
the liomaii Forum I built my principal 
academy. Patiicians and plebeians 
alike became my willing agents : all 
the family of Appii, Claudii, Sylla, 
and Sicinius Brutus the tribune, were 
my bosom friends. 

It has been by my influence that no 
republic has ever existed, without con- 
taining that insubordinaA spirit which 
for ever creates a rumbling in the belly 
of democracY. I^et legislator enact 
what laws they will, in less than a 
century after their adoption I am 
never at a loss for a door by which 1 
can enter the commonwealth. I have 
always found that my seed, which is 
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the seed of Discord, produces a more 
abundant crop than that of Law. 
There is not a state amongst the 
nations of the world upon which I 
have not continued to force my system. 
I liave carried them from democracy .to 
despotism, from despotism to anarchy, 
and from anarchy to degradation. This 
has been, and still is, the unvarying 
principle of iny spirit : the first stage 
is that of my labour, the second that 
of my prosperity, the third that of my 
festivity ; and when the victim arrives 
at the last, I leave it in contempt. 
Thus it was with the queen of the 
world. 

Tired at length with the paltry domi- 
nion of demagogues and praetorian 
guards, I meditated some grander 
scheme for the curse of the human 
race. With tliu ambition 1 called a 
council of our brctliic^. wherein Hel- 
ter-Skelter and Harum-Sca 'um readily 
offered their services to bring down 
from the north myriads of locusts upon 
the fatness of civilised land. Then 
succeeded those dark centuries, during 
which Topsy-Turvy and I were as 
happy as the night was long. During 
this period, when mankind lost for a 
time all the fine ornaments and wealth 
which they had previously been amass- 
ing, I collected in my own granaries 
all the learning, science, and pleasures, 
that had made the world so rich. Oh, 
there was a goodly medley in my ware- 
house ! I shall never fuiget the delight 
that 1 experienced at the destruction 
of the Ptolemeaii library. That all the 
wisdom, knowledgOr'and philosophy of 
ages should be burning together in the 
same flames, was to my eyes the most 
gratifying of spectacles. 

But of all the heroes that have asto- 
nished the mind of men, Mahomet, 
Barchochebas, and Buonaparte, were 
my three especial favourites; and I 
have kept their hearts in my private 
museum, which shall be seen hy all 
those who shall die in my faith. The 
exquisite disposition which these cele- 
brated men early shewed to jumble 
together ail the sciences of civilisatipn, 
and all the principles of human saga- 
city, gained them an exalted opinion 
ill my estimation, and 1 loved them 
for their rebellious hearts. Napoleon, 
indeed, was the beloved of our family ; 
nay, he seemed rather to command us 
tlian to be our instrument. •Helter- 
Skelter blew his trumpet; Harum- 
Scarum beat his drum ; Topsy-Turvy 
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wrote his laws; I executed liis order; 
my son Pell-Mell managed his artil- 
lery; and Hoity-Toity stood for ever 
by his side. Thus we administered to 
this man, as the four cities of Greece 
administered to Alcibiades whenever 
he marched. 

Since the disappearance of this 
wonderful man, we have diversified 
our amusements by interfering with 
the intellectual pursuits of his neigh- 
bours and enemies, by way of punish- 
ing them for the destruction which 
they contributed to bring upon our 
favourite. We ourselves have been 
performing a great musical festival, 
commencing with a grand overture, — 
tune, The March of Intellect. The 
cannon of the three days of July 1830, 
in Pans, responded in tine accompani- 
ment ; since which, Llarum-Scariim has 


been despatched to the Ottoman emmre ; 
Helter-Skelter, with Don Pedro, to Por- 
tugal; 1 myself rolled up Topsy-Turvy 
in protocols, and tumbled him into 
Helgium ; Pell-Mell is gone to the 
colonies; F am watching Spain and 
France; and Hoity-Toity is laughing 
at John Pull. 1 have sent two plagues 
into the wojfld, which will sting them 
for many a year, before they will be 
able to get rid of the curse ; I have 
desp.uchcd two of my agents, lludical- 
ism and Criticism, to work their woe ; 
and Tull well do they appear to perform 
their duty. With all tins, it must be 
confessed T lead at present by no means 
an iincomfortfible life; for now that 
reform pailiaments, agitation, libraries 
for useful knowledge, and mad-houses, 
are so common, 1 am never at a loss to 
know whero to lay iny head. 


THE FRASER PAPERS FOR MARCH. 

COLERIDOF ON BIACK1NTOSII, nYRUN ON nOOEltS, nOCERS ON UVROV, ROGERS ON 
SHARPE, DfcCKFORDOF FOVTIIXU. ON ItOGERB — AI.PIIAUITARIANS — MISS RLUWZA- 

ULLLA JONES — PASStOES IN Tllh DIARY OF A LATE VFNTRILOQUISI DO. OK A 

LA'IE HYPOCHONDRIAC — INVER ARY POI-TRY AND WHISKY — i'ORRBIl's ENCO- 
MIASTIC ODE ON OLIVER YUHKE ANOTHER ROlIBBRV BY A. M. BEVERLEY, ESQ. — 

SWAN RIVER — SHAUDINESS OF BULWFR — DECLINE OF THE NEW MONTHLY THE 

FROrilFCY OF PLENTY BUR THE \£AR 33. 

• 

We do not think that we can do any thing better than to continue, as occasion 
requires, the scries of the I'raser Papers. W e shall now and then devote half a 
sheet, or thereabouts, to bring up all our correspondence, great and small. 

Several of our friends inquiie concerning tne authenticity of the epitaph on 
Sir Janies Mdckintosh, in our last Number; and the Glasgow Conner — can we 
mention its name without saying that it is one of the most excellent of journals? 
— not only suggests a doubt tiiat it is no more than an iwitution of ( /oleridge, but 
cuinplaiiis of the impropriety of such compositions respecting the dead. Now 
Coleiidgc himself, in an extract winch we made in our yirefutory remarks on the 
Two Koiiiid Syiaccs,” explained, as we think quite satisfactorily, that there is 
no reason why vulgar superstitions and absuid concejitions, that deform the 
pure faith of a Christian, should possess greater luimunity from ridicule than 
stones of witches, or the fables of (ilrecce and Koine,’' which gets nd of the ob- 
jection to the irreverent mention of ** Uie devil and his grdiiiiaiii and as for 
any other violation of feeling, it is only right to say, that the verses were written 
almost twenty years ago, and consequently long before the death of the gentleman 
wlioin they consigned to such burlesque dainnatioii. Coleridge notices the poem 
in his preface to the lines about Pitt (p. 98, in the collection of his works printed 
in Hnstol — we do not happen to have any other edition iit hand); and assuredly, 
those critics who suspect the epitaph to be written by any body else, pay that 
any body elte a very great compliment. Some small spoons have intimated also 
that Byron's verses on Sam Rogers are from our own pen. What clever fellows 
we must be I 

On tile subject of these lines, we are happy to be able to inform an anxious 

S ublic that all is quiet. The belligerents are again friends, and Sam has gone to 
Irighton in comparative peace of mind, to be shampooed by Mahomet. A friend 
points out to us a pretty passage in Rogers’s Italy ^ in praise of Lord Byron ; 
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which, all things considered, is veiy entertainiiig jnit now, when we JuMW wfael 
were the real opinions of his lordship touching the aforesaid Sam. 

Here they are from his Italy : — 

** He IS now at rest. 

And praise and blame fall on his ear alike, 

Now dull in death. Yes, Byron, thou art gone ! 

Gone like a star that through the firmament 
Sliot and.was lost, in its eccentric course 
Dazzling ^perplexing. Yet thp heart, methinJa, 

Was generous, nohle — noble in its scorn 
Of all things low or little ; nothing there 
Sordid or servile,” 

As it is now nretty evident thatfhis lordship had a particular scorn of Rogers, 
we leave it to “ the bard, the beau, the banker” himself to arrange tlie terms of 
this panegyric to bis own satisfiiction. Why docs not Sam write for us ? We 
know — mark ! we say we know — that he has in his portfolios many sketches of 
his acquaintances literary and poetical, which are far more clever than the non- 
sense in the Pieasures of Memory, long since superseded by the Pleasures of 
Forgetfulness; and why put ofiT their publication until the coroner officially 
declares him dead ? Ue is now dead enough I'or all rational purposes, and we 
undertake to publish his posthumous poetry at once. He may make his own 
charge per ^eet. Will he send us bis verses on old Com'oi'sation Sharpe? 
That would be a dead bargain at any price. 

In the meantime, we present Sam with an epigram on himself, as follows : — 

1 INES WRITTEN UNDER UENOn’s I.XTIIOORAPIIIC PRINT OF SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 

BY WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. LATE OF FONTIllLL. 

" Right clever is thy hand, Denoxi ; 

Rut surely thou hast chosen wrong 
The subject for thy art ; 

With stone for paper, and for ink 
Plain aquafortis, 1 must think 
Thou shouldst have drawn his heart,” 

This is far too savage, and we by no means approve of it. 

Three or four alphabet-men are declined. P. T. — M. O. — ^A. Z. — A. B. — 
F. F. G. — all writers of verse, ‘‘ sucli as it has pleased God to endue them withal.” 
We thank them for the compliment of oife^g their verses. F. F. G., we think 
(if he is young, as we suppose) may improve ; but we implore them to find 
milder vehicles for ushering their compositions to the public than ours. W'e are 
made of sterner stuff. 

Caius is informed, that the concluding portion” will be perused with 
attention. 

To the Editor of Fraser*s Magazine. 

Sir. 

Since you have so inveterately set your critical self against my best produc- 
tions, 1 am determined to try you with my worst ; and instead of the sense 1 formerly 
sent you, 1 now trouble you with Honsenhe. Perhaps you will have no objections to 
publish a stanza or two, if it is only for the fun of the thing. 

Youra truly, Timotiiv Snooks. 

By all means, Timothy ; we are fond of fun. We must tell you, however, 
that your worst prodi^ctions are a great deal better than your btst^ and your 
nonsense beats your sense hollow : but sutely you do not mean to allege that the 
following stanza is downright nonsense? 

•• On a butterfly's murmuring wings, 

SnstHin’d by propinquity’s bloom. 

Shall nancakea with musical stinga 
Enlighten the road to the tomb.” 
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man, in this pretended nonsense of yours there is u great deal more 
sense than one meets with in half the sermons and metaphysical works that are 
published. For instance, a butterfly has wings which murmur; and is the insect 
not sustained (or fed) by blooms (or blossoms) which arc in its neighbourhood 
(or propinquity). 

We yield to the reiterated entreaty of a correspondent, and insert hie ballad on 

HISS IILOWZAIIBLIA ANNA JONES. 


Miss IHowzabellii Anna Jones 
She fell in love one day. 

So went down on her marrow-bones 
And tlius began to pray. 

“ Oh ! long may I my true-love love — 
Long may my love love me 1** 

She pray'd so Ipng she could not m'.ve, 
The crimp came in her knee. 

But love’s a most uncertain thing. 

And can't he trusted to ; 

For wdien he'd bought the wedding-ring. 
Miss Blowzy proved untrue. 

Now this poor fellow did deport. 

All by a sudden death ; 

And if it wer'n’t of a broken heart. 

It were for want of breath. 

Some say he'd used her ill of lat 
Some say she’d used him worso ; 

She pawn’d the ring — ^the duplicate 
And change were in her purse ! 

Her conscience made her very sick — 

She took unto her bed ; 

Her cold feet on a good warm brick, 

A nightcap on her liead. 


The air was iw, and frosty too, 

The cold it iiipp'd licr nose ; 

And so (ns you or I W'ould do) 

Shi put it 'ueath the clotlies. 

A ghost tliore ciunc beside her bed — 

A monster tall and grim ; 

But when ho look'd, she turn'd her head. 
And would not look at him. 

A frog upon each eyebrow sat, 

A lizard on his chin ; 

And 'tween his teeth th’ head of a rat 
Kept popping out and in. 

ills eyes they glared and look'd so fell, 
They set the bed on fire ; 

Mi 89 Blowzy tried to ring tlio hell. 

But could 'nt pull the wire. 

A string of dead dew-worms w'ere tied 
Around his scraggy brow ; 

Says he, “ 1 came to claim my bride. 
Because she broke her vow.” 

She scream'd and wept at what he said. 
But found it all in vain ; 

So laid herself upon the bed, 

And went to sleep again. 

J. F. 


A paper has reached us, entitled ^ Passages from the Diary of a late Hypochon- 
driac.” Ill an early number we shall most probably insert a few of them. The 
author of this article does not seem to have been aware, that in the Fsychofogical 
Magazine^ published towards the end of last century, tliere are various extracts, 
uf a very remarkable description, iroro the “ Diary of an Hypochondriac,” 
vol. viii. part 11. p. 2 . We shall give two or three short extracts from this work. 

“ 1 lind myself so enraged on seeing a stupid, vacant countenance, that 1 have an 
almost irresisiible inclination to box the person’s ears to wdioin it belongs: tho 
refraining from it is a severe effort.” 

“ A boy with a face like a satyr met me, and occasioned me the greatest uneasi- 
ness. Although he did nothing to displease me, I was forced to go co him and tell 
him 1 believed ho would die on tho gallows.” 

“ In the evening 1 observed some water in tlie glass out of which 1 commonly 
drink, and I instantly believed it was poisoned. 1 therefore washed it carefully out, 
and yet I knew at the same time that 1 myself had left the water in it.” 


We have duly received the c<isk of whisky from our Inverary friend : it is of 
an excellent quality ; indeed much superior, in that respect, to his poetry. < We 
cannot honestly land his taste, but he has a savage enthusiasm in some of his 
odes (for we have received a large budget), which Pindar, in his loftiest flights, 
never surpassed. However, we shrewdly suspect it is not genuine. The poem 
beginning 

*' Ye mists, diaphanous as crystal streams,” 

must have been written when the author was inspired with copious draughts of 
the mountain-dew of Loch-finc. But let him try his hand again, and we have no 
doubt he will produce something which will merit and obtain insertion in our 
pages — especially if hacked with ano/her cask. 
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ENCOMIASTIC ODE TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 
BY WILLIAM COBDSTT. 


All hail, Boge Oliver Yorke ! 

Thy wisdom profound 1 reckon 
More savoury far than pork — 

1 prefer tlieo much to Bacon, 

And hail to thy peerless Queen, 
Rfcina ! whose gold((Q reign 
Hath never a rival seen, 

1 swear by the bones of Paine. 

Regina ! whose dread career 
Appals the vile Whiggish racc^ 
Perjiloiing their souls with fear 
Of losing pension and place. 

O Yorke ! thy wisdom so mellow. 
Thy matchless learning and wit. 
Have turned old Christopher yellow ; 
With envy he’s like to split. 

I'hou art of editors king f 

JVo man, unless he a fool w’ere, 

W ould with i/iee class such a thing 
As the genteel Neddy Uulwer. 


Thy varied pages are filled 

with Galt's humour rich and rare; 

And the mountain-dew distilled 
By the Shepherd, sans compare. 

O’Doherty’s fun and frolic, 
O’Donoghue’s wit and brogue. 

Might cure an ass of the colic. 

Or with laughter kill a hog. 

Great Southey's gorgeous strain. 

And Coleridge’s song divine. 

To adorn Regina’s reign 
Harmoniously combine. 

Ere I close my lofty psan, 
ril add to this tuneful choir 

The Modem Pytlmgorcan, 

Allan Cunningham, and Moir. 

W’hose pathos a'ill make men w'oep, 
Whosehumour w pause loudlaughter, 

’Till old Time shall fall asleep — 

Ay, and for centuries after. 


Campbell’s toll -loll for a Whig— 
Jus diabolo detur ; 

But thou, art to Such a prig 
Hyperion to a satyr. 


That Noll, tliough ’tis Lent, may be merry, 
And — for Death’s maw a rich gobbet — 
Never step on board Charon’s wherry. 

Is the warm wish of Will. ConnETT. 


Herewith you will receive a copy of my amiable friend Dr. Kirke’s "Cholera 
Asphyxia,” which 1 will thank you to peruse, and notice favourably in Regina. 
Be so good aa forward the enclosed letter to Signor di Greenfi. It is an answer to 
one 1 have just received from him, mentioning tliat ho has come from Italy to Barn- 
Elms, in order to receive from me instructions in the rearing of swine.— W. C. 


Sir, — In your lust Number you have shewn a curious coincidence of the 
carnal poem of Lovelace with the spiritual one of 11. M. Beverley. 1 send you an- 
other case of similarity, which 1 am bound to believe equally accidental, aa so evan- 
gelical a person os Mr. Beverley would not intentionally appropriate other men’s 
good things. One epigram is taken from the Apotogis d*Ilerod(fte par Henri Etienne, 
Genova, 1603; the other from Ilorrida llystiix by R. M. Beverley — a w'ork in 
which, for the benefit of those of yoiir readers who have not seen it, 1 shall merely 
sny, tliat Mr. B. has, witii equal ability and eflect, ridiculed the piety and judgment 
of Hooker, and the classical attainments of the present Bishop of Loudon . — 


Esse Lutheranum rumor te Postume 
clamat, 

Sed tuns antistea te tauicn esse negat ; 

Jam scortaria ait quam si vel episcopus 
esses, 

Et bibis ad duhiani pervigil usque diem ; 

Ncc memor es Christi nisi cum jurare 
licebjt, 

Nec scis Scripturos vel breve iota sacra;, 

Nempe per ha'c suovit numqiiam fallenUa 
sigiiu 

lllo bonus suas noscere pastor ovos. 

Apologie Vllsrodote, p. 


Temple, Feb, 19, 1833. 


Esse Metliodistam rumor te Postume 
clanint, 

Sed tuus antisles te tamen esse negat ; 
Jam scortaris, ait, quam si vel episcopus 
esses, 

Et potas dubiam pervigil usque diem ; 
Nec memor es Christi nisi cum jurare 
licebit, 

Nec scis Scriptum vel breve iota sacra, 
Nempe per hec suevit nunquam fallentia 
signa, 

lllo vigil sanas noscere pastor oves. 
Quisque igitur dubitat rumorne an epis- 
co]>us errat [ovem. 

Jam bene cummiasam qui sibi novit 
Horrida Ilystrix, p. 45. 
I am, &c. &c. yours, C. B. H. 


We arc bound to admit that Mr. Beverley has improved the poem^ by a fiilse 
quantity in the first line — Methodistam ; and by n^ing nonsense of the last 
distich. 
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SWAN RIVXB. 

Our main objection to the following important paper is^ that it attempts too 
much, and endeavours to explain particulars which a little consideration would 
have enabled the ori^nal writer to see was not well founded. His contrast 
** between the same beings in the mother country and transported to the colony** 
is not owing to any change that takes place ** as soon as the foot is set upon the 
new land,” but to the effect of the ffuniliarity engendered by a long voyage. 

Tliere is a certain stage of intimacy beyond which it should be the policy of a 
magistracy not to permit ; but this is often overlooked.* When the settlers are 
restrained in their intercourse, and have not become familiar in the course of a 
long voyage, they appear, in the first stage of srf dement, superior to the same 
class whom they have left behind; but when, instead of constraint, they are 
allowed license, the evil becomes as the writer has described it. 

However, the paper is interesting, not for the justness of the views which it 
exhibits, but for the importance of the facts, particularly in shewing, like the Cape 
of Good Hope colony, the folly of planting settlers without some sort of 
previous preparation. The evils complained of ought to have been completely 
prevented, had a proper course been adopted : all the insubordination and suffer- 
ings of the settlers at the Swan River might have been foreseen and anticipated, 
by employing a little more experience in the business than appears to have been 
done. We arc not, however, m possession of sufficient information to judge of 
the locality chosen ; but altliou^, for a time, the settlement must be unsuc~ 
ccssfufj it will, in the end, recover; for time will enable the settlers to make 
preparations which ought to have been made in the first instance by government. 

Nothing is more notorious dinn the difficulty which has ever attended the 
ncfiiiiromeiit of authentic information respecting the state of our settlements abroad, 
when in their infancy. Some write in hopeless despair, and others extol their situa- 
tion to the skies ; whilst several intermediate reporters differ os essentially from each 
other as to facts. Few, if any, report truly and candidly the exact condition of the 
community, and its resources and prospects. Many act the part of decoy-ducks 
from selfish motives; and many, from local circumstances being adverse, are too 
prompt in transmitting their individual calamities and feelings. The infant colony 
of the Swan River furnishes a strong example of the contrarieties obove alluded to ; 
bo that the public at large are perfectly in the dark respecting the true state of the 
settlers, as a body. A letter from a respectable gentleman with a large family, one 
of the earliest colonists, throws considerable light upon the subject, and cannot but 
be interesting where any interest exists respecting our countrymen in that remote 
quarter of the globe. As much of the letter is upon private affairs, we shall select 
such parts of it as are intended to detail public facts. The writer is a person quali- 
fied tor a new settlement, from the possession of moderate means of living and 
supporting a family, joined to the best agiiculturol and horticultural talents and 
experience ; one well versed in domestic economy, and a keen sportsman, preferring 
the green and ploughed fields to the ullurements of cities. 

I'ho first piece of information in this letter is the fact, that a great number of 
persons who during the lost three years have gone out to Swan River, have left it 
in disgust and disappointment, not finding the ** promised land,” but finding that it 
bore no signs of flowing with milk and honey.” It is quite evidcnit that the ori- 
ginal reports were prematurely made, whence several important errors have been 
committed, and delusions engendered. A number of mechanics went out, it appears, 
under the assurance of speedily making fortunes. The consequence has been s rapid 
and general desertion, leaving behind indentured servants, who, to a man, are repre- 
Bonted as having assumed a genuine Y ankee kind of independence and masterdom ; 
and with afi incontrollable spirit of resistance to all antliority, accompanied by dis- 
solute habits. This evil was, however, on the jioint of curing itself (in Juno last), 
by means of tlie extreme scarcity of provisions increasing every day, which is said 
to have brought many of the mechanics to tlieir senses, and taught them their 
relative duties and interests. 

A curious contrast is drawn, by the writer of tlie letter, between the same beinp^s 
in the mother-countiy and transported to the colony. The social feelings and habits 
seem to be perfectly changed aa soon as the foot is set upon the new land, and the evil 
pasaiona of human nature burst forth without control or modification ; the natural 
character appears in its full force ; and, alas ! rarely, it seems, in a favourable point 
of view. Indentures and agreements appear to be by no mffana either legal or moral 
obligations, and families are liable to be left destitute of help, without warning or 
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*' time for preparation/' The processes of law and er|uity avail but little. Our 
correspondent observes, the word is so exactly suited to the action, that every 
man's cliaracter is developed almost at his first essay. ** Accordingly, tlie cloven 
foot has peeped out pretty generally amongst Che settlers, very soon after their arrival 
in a country where many seem (alsoly to suppose they have a right, or, at least, an 
opjiort unity, of emancipating themselves from certain moral obligationB and social 
restniiiits. 

I'lie writer says he fully expected “ a rough campaign, but not so protracted a 
one;’* and very natarally suggests that our government should turn their attention 
to tlieii alleviation from* many of die burdens which, unavoidably on their parts, 
oppress the primitive settlers. Of the alleviationH which government might, if it 
cliosH, extend to the colony, we conceive the following circumstances afiord practical 
suggestions : — the great and growing scarcity of provisions, the insubordination of 
the mochanical class, the difficulties of intercommunication, the paucity and dearness 
of labour, and the rapacity and iftidaciousness of the natives. These circumstances 
alike affect the whole community ; and if it be desirable for Great Britain to encou- 
rage die colony, they should be speedily remedied. Upon this sulnect the writer sup- 
poses, that “ the troubles and vexations” wo have encountered at home have so occu- 
pied the public attention, dial parliament and the ministers have entirely forgotten 
die iiuliappy settlors, and left them to their fate ; and it does not seem tliat die sup- 
position is far from the mark. A great deal of individual niisf^ry must of course 
attend the first establishment of domestic economy in a now settlement, which 
govci ament cannot be expected to relieve ; nevertheless, some general measures 
might surely he adopted lo make emigration more palateable and secure. One great 
difficulty stands in the way of relief — the extreme distance of Van Diemen’s Land 
rendering communication with the mother-country of course more tardy dian suits 
the immediate wants of the colony. 

Many of the setders are reported to have failed, from the great dearness and 
scarcity of provisions ; and whole families are reduced to vegetable diet. A bushel 
of wheat cost (up to June last) thirty-four shillings, and salt-pork ten and twelve 
guineas the cask. Shooting and fishing are precarious, and thu natives only are 
adepts ill the latter, and monopolise most of it. A pigeon is represented as a great 
prize for the table ; a heef-ateak and a mutton-chop exist only in remeinbr.ince ; and 
kangaroo meat is not obtainable but by conciliating the unmanageable natives. In 
this state of ’* hope deferred,” the frequent and common desertion of the indentured 
servants tends very greatly to embarrass their employers, and to deprive families of 
bread. The natives, also, avail themselves of their opportunities of plunder, and 
have made great havoc amongst the stocks of pigs, sheep, and bullocks, wherever 
they could lay their marauding hands upon them; and in the rencontres so incurred, 
many lives have been lost. The organisation of n corps of observation and defenco 
had been suggested, but the necessary materials were mostly w'snting. At the same 
time, from tb^o extent and savage (tisposition of the hordes that continually annoy 
distant settlers, a general state of warfare was apprehended and wiblied for, in tlie 
hope that comjuest might bring wiih it more security from the wild marauders of the 
country, by exterminating and intimidating them. When this letter came away, a 
meeting had been called to deliberate upon tliis subject. The subsequent postscrifit 
mentions tliat the debate was somewhat desultory and stormy, and resulted in the 
despatch of the governor to England, to aflford |fOvernment the advantages of Ins 
personal communication with it. The governor has lately arrived, and is, wo 
believe, in frequent attendance at tlie proper offices. 

In one point of view the settlers do not appear to have been disapiminted, for the 
productive quality of the soil is reiveseuted as equalling .the most saugiiine expect- 
ations. The country, generally, and the climate, are spoken of as being all that 
could be desired on these heaua. The last season produced the finest samples of 
wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes, three crops iu one year. '* Every description of 
vegetable seems to arrive at the highest periectioii.” Tlie melon tribe is represented 
to flourish wonderfully. The climate is rather hot in summer, but the winter is said 
to be perfection ; and thest. tee Uie only seasons, without the intermediate distinc- 
tions and variableness of our European climate. The finest barley and the Swedish 
turnip have been seen to spring up from the most common white sand and under 
such circumstauces, so fisvouiubly represented, it is naturally observed, that nothing 
is wanting ** but a little help (or a 3'ear or two to realise to every man his earliest 
hopes.” 

The finest land has been found to be faithei oiT than was at first contemplated ; 
but from the extent of coast, and the discovery of large traeU beyond the range of 
mountains, there seems to be sufficient resources of cidUvation for the support of an 
extended commuiiiry. 
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OmMmXnfmMnm m sutertiiiied that loans of money would be fully repaid, 
W affording the means of labour and cultiTation, which are extremely limited 
throughout the coloi^ geuerally; the ^Ternor and his family haying been by no 
means exenmted from the general priyationa of the colonists. 

Much of the scarcity existing is attributed to the Freemantle Jews, who are said 
to baye taken good care of themselyes; for when the government formerly took 
measures to afford such supplies as woidd secure the colony from the possibility of 
want, the Jews declared that they could no longer act aa merdhanta. Since then, 
however, they have enjoyed their trade uninterruptedly ; hava ** taken the ekanee of 
any arrivals, without the sUghtea riek*' — not a ship or a boat belonging to any one of 
them, with a single exception ; and taking perhaps one-third or one-fourth of a 
cargo, they have let the rest go. By such conduct the ship-owners have been dis- 
couraged, and the prices kept up and raised at their own pleasure } whereby, of 
course, the usual effects of monopoly have fallen upon the aettlers. 

Some apprehensions have been entertained by tlfose not far from tlie coast, of 
visits from pirates cruising at hand, who, they fear, might carry them off before any 
effective resistance could be made. This, and the increasing audacity and savage 
disposition of the natives, render it desirable that person and property should he 
protected by a more powerful and distributed armed force than has hitherto been 
afforded. 

It appears, by a postscript to the letter, to which we have referred, that at the 
meeting which was called to deliberate upon the expediency of arming against the 
ravages of the natives, the return of the governor to England was strongly urgiul, on 
account of a tax which was laid upon spirits. This, in the existing exigencies of 
tlie colony, was considered as a great grievance ; and formed a part of the governor's 
complaints, to be subjected to the consideration of government. The writer takes 
this opportunity of speaking in favour of the governor’s qualifications, not only for 
the duties he has to perform in tho settlement, but also for the difficult and delicate 
task of exciting the attention of the home-government to the real state of the colony. 
No person in his situation could receive a stronger testimony in his favour than the 
governor: he and his lady appear to have given more than ample satisfaction 
amongst all of well-regulated minds, and they are spoken of in tlie most flattering 
and creditable manner. Captain Stirling appears to unite a cultivated mind with 
strong talents and a highly gentlemanly demeanour ; and no man can, apparently, be 
better fitted for his arduous situation, lie has the confidence of tho colony with 
him, and they rest groat hopes and expectations upon his interviews with our go- 
vernment. We hope these may be realised ; but we advise the colonists not to 
depend much upon the wished-for aid ; since it is well known, tliat the policy of 
government hitherto has been, not to interfere in such a manner as to commit them- 
selves by holding out expectations of too sanguine a nature, but to throw tlie colony 
upon its own resoiirce&. In the present state of the colony, however, its interference 
seems to bo inevitably demondetl ; and much solid benefit may be derived from its 
timely aid. 

In the mean time, the starvation of the colony during his absence seems to be 
likely to continue unabated. His majesty's ship Sulphur was despatched to Hobart 
Town for provision, hut returned with only a few necessaries for govemment-ofiiceTB 
and tho troops. The distant settlers, in particular, have sufiered great losses among 
their live-stock from the natives, in consequence of the difficulty of proper fencing, 
allowing the pigs, &c. to stray too Tar into the bush. Troops and an advance of 
money are strongly demanded ;* but we tear the difficulty of suhsistiug the former, 
and the policy of withholding tlie latter, will be urged a^^st iliis demand. An 
extended system of emigration is also considered as requisite to the welfare of tho 
colony ; without which it is expected to ffiil altogether. It ia considered that the 
neiglihouring colonies entertain great jealousy of the Swan River settlement, and 
that this sentiment is much against its rise and prosperity. In the mean time, the 
return of the Sulphur is regarded with intense interest, and a full cargo is expected 
by her. The colony may he said to he established, and it remains for government to 
weigh the advantages to be derived from affording it succour and encouragement in 
Its present feeble condition. Whether it may promise to be a useful appendage to 
our Indian possessions, is a question in which the idtimnte fate of the settlers is much 
concerned. The produce is represented as equal to the estimation in which the 
surveyors held the land, and so far, therefore, the government's intentions are not 
balked ; and some security is offered on this ground for any advances made to the 
industrious cultivators. 

Great as is the annoyance from die natives, our correspondent justly observes, 

* Troops are now under orders for Swan River. 
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that, after the first efTects of intimidation are fdt, tliey ought to be conciliated, as 
the settlers have much to lose and nothing to gain by warfare with them, when once 
protected from plunder. The wants of the colonfsts are stated to be fish, kangaroos, 
and land; all of which maybe obtained easily from the natives, by granting them 
biscuits, and blankets in winter, if such a system of barter were adopted generally, 
accompanied by a demonstration of power sufficient to awe them, and suppress their 
eagerness for plunder. The present disposition of the natives is represented as 
savage and revengeful to the greatest degree, uniting the imitative qualities of the 
ape with the cunning of the fox and the fleetness of the roebuck ; and hitherto they 
liave afibnled no expeVence of any disposition to be tamed. Indeed, the personal 
wants and difficulties of the colonists seem to have prevented them from turning their 
attention to the moral improvement of the aboriginal race, which must he postponed 
till a sufficient force be acquired to opposo their desultory attacks upon property. 
As an enemy they are, of couiso, de8])icab1e ; but as lawless thieves they must be 
intimidated before they can be expected to be conciliated. The ladies especially, 
amongst the natives, are represented as cruel in their dispositions ; and, in several 
instances, to have actually sawed ofi* the heads of their victims whom they have cap- 
tured and killed. 

It must be generally known, that Mr. Peel, a relative of Sir Robert, went out, 
about three years ago, as a speculator in land to an immense amount, and also what 
may be termed a sutler, did no; the magnitude of the concerns in which ho dealt 
demand perhaps the use of a more dignified appellation. Tn fact, if he took personal 
possession, with a stated number of colonists, combining witluii themselves all the 
material ingredients of an infant colony, within a stated period, he permitted to 
claim a certain tract of the country marked out for him, having adopted u system of 
sub-letting and selling, which appeared to hold out great advantages to the tenants and 
purchasers. In the character of a sutler, or general merchant, he had likewise every 
thing of live and dead stock to oiler upon fixed terms, — bouses, labourers, servants, 
and mechanics, provisions (dried and consumable), cattle, implements of husbandry, 
&CC. &Cf &c. Mr. Peel, we believe, was better informed upon tbe Manchester trade, 
and in the mechanical scbo<Ai than in his newly-assumed character ; consequeutly, 
after buffeting against all sorts of troubles ana difficulties, his scheme failed in the 
onset, and ho landed (we have heard intentionally^ some days after tlie fixed period, 
so as to forfeit his claims. This result has been the source of very serious incou- 
veiiience to some, if not many settlers, who put their trust in him, went in bis ship, 
and were bis chosen people. Large sums were advanced in London for the delivery 
of goods of various kinds, necessaries and luxuries, at the future settlement, upon 
which families and individuals depended. We hoar of some heavy losses upon this 
score, of large sums thus expended, the money lost, or in danger at least, and the 
goods contracted for not forthcoming. Of Mr. PeeTs moral character, as a merchant, 
we know notbing[ ; but we must say, however excellent it might have been, his right 
honourable relative, then at the Home Office, had better have paused before he 
allowed the influence of his name to be employed in encouraging so large and 
hazardous a speculation, and nno so likely to involve the happiness, interests, and 
welfare of the colony about to tal e root in so distant a quarter of tbe globe. Thus it 
is that honest, well-intentioned men become otherwise from the force of cirrum- 
stances, and property advanced is swamped in the losses which the ill-udvised 
speculator heedlessly undertakes. As Cardiual Wolsey says, “ Liko little wanton 
boys who swim on blaildcrs, they venture far bsyond their depth.” For the sake of 
those unfortunates who plated themselves in Mr. Feel's hands, we sincerely trust 
diat enough will be gathered together in tiie scramble to satisfy all just demands. It 
was understood at the colony that lio was about to quit for Great Britain, unless he 
failed in procuring a permit, — an uncertifientod debtor having, very properly, a ne 
exeat regno** always against him at Sw'bh River. It would have been better for 
all parties if Mr. Peel had been so restrained before he quitted England. 

In reviewing tiie whole history hitherto of this remarkable settlement, much is 
oflered to the attention of the political economist; and we (rust that government will 
feel deeply interested in the question. That to a gieat degree it has failed, is quite 
evident; and if it is to he kep,t up, some decisive measures are necessary to place it 
upon a fair and prosperous rooting. A great advantage of this settlement is the 
comparatively good society amongst tbe higher orders of settlers. We know that 
several respectable families, and of good distinction, though not perhaps of fashion, 
have settled there, and none without some property. The cUinate is evidently perfect, 
and, as described in our correspondent's letter, heavenly. I^otiiing, also, can exceed 
the fertility of tlie soil. If then the colony he worth keeping up, it is worth 
encouraging by such means as are not too great for tbe objects in view, and hy such 
measures as will effectually secure tlie colonists from the natives and starvation. We 
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hope sincerely thtt the return of the Subbur will cooFoy some gintifying news to 
our distant brethren, and some prompt ana speedy relief, to enable them to cheer up 
tlieir fading hopes, and put their shoulders to the wheel in good faith and earnest 

Sir, — Y ou appear to take some interest in that renowned and most immaculate 
patriot, K. L. Bulwer, Esq. Is it not surprising that our Whig masters do not hail 
him as a saviour of the nation and themselves t If cheap newspapers and cheap 
playhouses serve to satisfy the hunger of the craving bellies of the starving 
weavers ” of Coveuti^r, why should they not serve for the hungry and starving of all 
other places t Let ministers do away with the taxes onirumledge” (newspaper 
knowledge, bless die mark ! id ett Mr. £. L.Bulwer's speeches in parliament ! ), and 
what food more could the unreasonable varmint require! Cheerfully would the 
happy and fattening people pay all other taxes then. 

But this was not what I intended to trouble you with. If it should happen that 
hereafter you may have it in contemplation to notice the grand object of Mr. £. L. 
Bulwer's parliamentary labours, — the “ repeal of the taxes on knowledge *' — it may 
perliaps be worth your while to know,— p(», as Mr. Liston says, — that, although he 
may take his constituents into consideration, and intends to feed them with kiuno- 
ledge, he has determined tiiey shall pay him for it. The fact is, sir, some months 
ago he was in treaty with some people, with whom I have become connected, in one 
of the first morning papers, for the purchase of their shares of the said paper; but, not 
possessing the wherewithal, the negotiation came to nought. The inference is 
obvious. 

It may or it may not be of importance to the discussion of the question of the 
removal of newspaper stamps, that the real motives of action of the prime movers and 
advocates should be known. My humble opinion is, that it is. As well might our 
living Soamoses and Turpins call for the abolition of locks, bolts, and bars, ns the 
Biilwcrs, the Cobbetts^ and Carliles, ask for the removal of the stamp duties from 
newspapers. 

With many apologies for the liberty I fear I have taken, 1 am your admirer, 

A Newspaper PnopRisTORt 

We publish the above just as we have received it^ without vouching for its 
correctness ; but we are always prepared to hear of something shabby about 
Bulwer. The question of removing the stamp duty off newspapers is one of 
more serious importance than may appear at nrst sight, and therefore we shall 
not attempt to discuss it here; but we may remark, that every one connected 
with the newspaper trade, whether as proprietor, editor, or writer, with whom we 
have conversed, and we have many opportunities of knowing the sentiments of 
that body, exclaim against the uncalled-for impertinence of such persons as this 
Bulwer, in profjosing to legislate on their concerns, without condescending to 
make the slightest communication with them. They think that thev have a 
right to expect, that the courtesy employed towards other trades should be exer- 
cised in tlieir cqse, and that some inquiry should be made into their opinions and 
feelings before laws which may so vitally affect them should be enacted. 

We shall not make the bargain with Z. Z. Wc set our faces wholly against 
any breach of confideuce ; and the information he proffers cannot be obtained 
Iw honourable means. Ilow can he prove (as he says he can) that the New 
Monthly Magazine has fallen 1150 in sale dunng the last fourteen months, 
unless he has access to the private books or papers of the concern ? The decline 
is likely enough ; except that its previous reputation (such as that was) supports 
the Magazine, we do not see why it should sell fifty. But we repeat that we 
will have nothing to do with spies ; and we really have no ill-will to Colburn, 
whatever he may be made to tliink. 

We have received the ** Passages from the Diary of a late Ventriloquist 
they are excellent. Our only objection to them is their brevity. If the author 
(albeit he be defunct) will sidd a few more extracts to those he has already sent 
us, we shall be happy to lay them before the public. 


Now to conclude with — 
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f^e VTO||ft«cs of lUentg fnc tj^ 

in.9e0e.miSI. 

Liflten, good reader ! I sing unto thee 
The plenty we’ll haye in the year thirty-three ! 

0 ENGLAND IN 1835. 

c 

Plenty of changes," and all for the worse, 
Plenty of blessings exchanged for one curse ; 
Plenty of nostrums that never were tried, 
Plenty of litoty, all one side. 

Plenty to overturn, few to uphold ; 
a Plenty of poverty, great lack of gold ! 

Plenty of promise, and nothing in hand ; 
Plenty of paupers all gaping for land ; 

Plenty of dupes to a handful of knaves, 
Plenty of freemen fast verging to slaves. 
Plenty of Atheists scoffing at Cvod, 

Plenty of faction at home and abroad ; 

Plenty of colonies cutting adrift, 

Plenty of demagogues lending a lift ; 

Plenty of newspapers springing the mine, 
Plenty of readers to think it all fine. 

Plenty of projects with misery fraught, 

Plenty of fools by no precedents taught ; 
Plenty of Quixotry — still in the wrong, 
Plenty of humbug that cannot last long. 
Plenty of lawgivers, “ tatter’d and tom,” 
Plenty of delegates fetter’d and sworn ; 
Plenty of noblemen swamping the peers, 
Plenty Conservatives all by the ears ; 

Plenty of gentlemen cutting their throats, 
Plenty of waverera turning their coats ; 

Plenty of rogues with it all their own way. 
Plenty of honest men skulking away; 

Plenty of Whigs to send England to ruin, 
Plenty of Tories to let them be doing. 

Plenty of meddling without a pretence, 
Plenty of war that is all for ** offence 
Plenty of mitres that tottering sit. 

Plenty uf churches with notice to quit. 

Plenty of ancestry, just to disown. 

Plenty of rats undermining the throne ; 

Plenty to-day to work mischief and sorrow, 
Plenty to vote a republic to-moriow. 


Sach is tbs plenty I promise will be 

In the land of Old England, once meny and free, 

In the y-3ar eighteen-hundr^-and-thirty-and-three.— Merlin. 

And so iarewell, gentle reader, until the first of April, when, perhaps, we may 
fool you to the top of your bent. 


J. Moyn, Cutle Street, Lelceeter Square 
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VVe remarked in our last paper, tliat 
the leading complaint of the economists 
was, the existing surplus of labour. We 
added, that so ^r as the present mo- 
ment and the actual market of the day 
were concerned, we were not disposed 
to question their position. But we 
quarrelled with them the moment we 
came to discuss either the cause or the 
remedy. The cause, if we were to 
believe them, lay with the poor-laws 
and the poor; and the remedy, accord- 
ingly, was to abolish the one and to 
apply ^^the preventive check’* to the 
other. We, on the other hand, were 
prepared to contend, that the fault lay 
wholly with the rich, and not with the 

J )oor; and that the remedy roust be 
bund, not in coercing the poor man, 
to deprive him of the common privi- 
leges of humanity, but in coercing 
capital — the god, or rather presiding 
demon, of the economists’ seneme, lo 
keep It from iramplitig upon the best 
feelings of our common nature. 

It often appears absolutely grotesque 
to a bystander, to see the singular ab- 
surdities and contradictions in which 
the economists indulge, when treating 
on what appears to be a veiy plain propo- 
sition. Here a community, in which 
a large portion of the people are worked 
far beyond their physical powers; and 
are thus tortured, in a majority of cases, 
into a premature death. Two evil re- 
sults follow: that many haff^s 

are left without employ, while otWS' 
are doing twice the lyork imi their 

VO[. Vll. NO. xi.. 


limbs and sinews are capable of en- 
during; ^d secondly, that, after all, a 
great glut of the commodity is pro- 
duced ; — the consequence of whicn is 
very soon seen in a reduction of prices 
to the masters, speedily followed by a 
reduction of wages to the workmen. 

One would suppose, that the natural 
remedy for this state of things would 
strike every one, not already blinded 
by the delusions of political economy. 
A glut, proceeding from a system of 
over-working, would obviously seem 
to point out Its own remedy; namely, 
to cease that over-working, A popu- 
lation called excessive, in which half 
the labourers are tasked beyond their 
strength, while the rest are .left without 
employment, calls loudly to us, if any 
thing can, for that regulation of hours 
which shall give work to all, but ex- 
cessive labour to none. 

Surely the shallowest understanding 
may follow the illustration we are now 
about to use. Imagine a town in which 
a large manufacture is carried on, which 
manufacture gives steady and comfort- 
able employment to about tep thousand 
people. Now, should another four 
thourond be attracted to the spot by 
wept of work, they will speedily prc(- 
ducct R (rbit of labour ip dp gwket. 
If they are all taken into eipploy, thp 
result will very shortly be seen in a sur- 
plus of the commodity produced, which 
will opergte as a reducing power, beai^ 
ing down its current price in t^e mar- 
ket.* If they are not thus employe^, 
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still their struggles to obtain woik will 
lower the wages of the native labourer, 
as well as augment the poor-rates of 
the district; and both together will 
give large 'occasion to the cry so often 
raised of** surplus population!'’ 

Granting this, whicli the economists 
themselves will readily concede to us, 
what, we ask, can be 'more obvious 
than the remark, that a result of pre- 
cisely the same calamitous nature may 
be produced, without the addition of a 
single individual to the population, by 
the mere short-sighted competition of 
the masters, lesiding them to augment 
progressively their hours of labour. 
Suppose them to have wrought, in the 
first instance, only a common day’s 
work, from six in the morning to six in 
the evening, with two hours’ interval for 
meals, which is the ** ten hourit' ’* work 
now contemplated in Mr. Sadler’s 
Factory-bill. But let this be gradually 
lengthened, till it reaches from five in 
the morning to nine in the evening, or 
from five in the morning to eight in the 
evening with one hour only for meals, 
and the day now becomes one of four- 
teen houri — a day, alas! too common 
in our nianufacturing districts. And 
can any thing be more clear than this, 
that, subsianiiiilly, the same result must 
follow from this increase which would . 
be produced by an augmentation of flie 
labourers ; namely, a glut of the article 
manufactured, and then a glut, or sur- 
plus, of the hands employed in its 
rabrication ? Whether the population 
be raised from ten thousand to fourteen 
thousand, or the hours of labour from 
ten to fourteen, the result, the calami- 
tous result, will be the same. 

Such is the present state of things — 
a state which is growing w'orse every 
hour. Many of the manufacturers have 
discernment enough to sec the source 
of all their difficulties, and would 
gladly stay their hands'/ reduce their 
augmented rate of production, and aim 
to keep the market free, from a glut of 
goods; and thus secure to themselves 
better prices, and to their workmen 
fairer wages and lighter toil. But 
they cannot do as they would; the 
stream forces them along - 'The coni- 

E lition to which they are ob- 

es them to pursue the ^urse marked 
out by their rivals, or to see themselves 
undersold in every market. Gladly, 
di^Kfore, would they hail the enaot- 
'goent of protective regulations, which 
Aould enable tliem to pursue the dic- 


tates of conscience and common sense, 
without being exposed to the penalty 
of utter ruin. 

The ’mmority, however, we fear, of 
our mantimctiirer.4, either led away by 
the sophistries of the economists, or 
ruled by the dictates of a blind and 
ignorant cupidity, piefer to run with- 
out restraint the desperate course to 
which they have been latterly accus- 
tomed. Even were it for their own 
sakes alone, it would be wise and 
proper for the legislature to interfere ; 
but there is a stronger reason for im- 
mediate interposition, and that is, that 
their present course is frauglit with 
inconceivable misery and immense de- 
struction of human life, in so far as it 
jsoncerns the poor labourers, whose ne- 
cessities compel them to follow their 
employers in tlni their reckless career. 

We have said, that the manufacturers 
have entered upon a despe rate career 
of competition — a career which impels 
them to ever-increasing exertions, with- 
out regard to the misery thereby occa- 
sioned. Let the following extracts 
from the Evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee o f the House of Commons on the 
Factory^billf corroborate and explain 
this statement : — 

Benjamin Bradshaw is asked : 

** Do you conceive that this labour 
has been increaRing since you were first 
acquainted with mills and Victories V* 

*' Ves, it has ineruosed a good deni these 
few years past. I can remember when it 
was considered utterly improper to work 
them longer than from six to seven ; but 
now it is not so.” 

Daniel Fraser is asked : 

** Is it complained of in those places, 
as it has been made a matter of complaint 
in many others, that the labour of the 
silk-mills has become more fatiguing 
than it formerly was'*'* ‘‘Yes; nnd 
they remark that it is not the some re- 
munerative employment that it used to 
be ; that there is not the same suste- 
nance afforded to the children ; in short, 
that they have to work longer hours and 
^et less meat.*’ — ** The question ha.s par- 
ticular reference to the labour imposed 
upon the children and young persons ; 

is tliat more severe than it was ^have 

the^' more todc^more spindles to inindl” 

** Ves, and they are urged more to their 
work than they used to be, which im- 
ports that the system has become worse.'* 

Vl'illiam Kastrick is asked : 

*' Is there a tendency in this system 
to become rather bettor, or is the work 
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required more, and the-labour altogether 
severer than it formerly was V* *' It is 
decidedly wone within the last four or 
five years thsii i« need ta W— “ Is 
there more work leq aired of theehildsen 
than theie used to be when you first 
knew the business V* **Yea; on nc- 
couiit of the competition which exists 
between masters ; one undentella the 
other; coiisrqnentlv the master endea- 
voui's to get an equal quantity of woik 
done for less money.*' 

John Allett is asftd : 

“Will you state, upon your own 
knowledge, whether the hours of labour 
have not been consideruhly increased 
(that is, in brisk times) since you were 
acquainted with factories ?** " When I 
went at first to factories, I was at work 
about eleven hours a-day ; but the tape 
has increased to fifteen, to sixteen, and 
sometimes to eighteen hours. 'k— “ Is 
the labour of the children and young 
persons in those mills nion* severe, as 
well as longer, than it was when you 
first commenced that business?" ** res, 
doublv so *, 1 do not hesitate to say dou* 
bly so." 

Charles Aberdeen is asked : 

“ Do you think that there is double 
the quantity of labour required from tho 
children that there used to be ?’’ “ 1 

am confident of it; sinco 1 have boon 
working at the firm of Lambert, Hoole, 
and Jackson, I have done twice the 
quantity of work that 1 used to do, and 
for less wages.**^ 

And another passage or two from 
the same Kvidence, gives us a little 
light into the manner in which the 
screw IS perpetually applied, in order 
to get out of the hiunun machines the 
utmost possible quantity of work : 

Stephen Binns is asked : 

“ Does the machinery go more easily 
now than it used to do ?" “ If 1 have 
a machinery-room to overlook, 1 have 
thirty hands in tho room to manage this 
macliinery. When I deliver in my note 
of the time and the work, the master sees 
what quantity of work has been produced 
from those hands, and he sees the quan- 
tity of money that has been paid, and he 
goes round the room, and thinks * I can 
do with one hand less;' and he says, 

* There are five in that row generally — 
yon can do with one less ; offer each of 
them 3d. a-week more if they will do 
with one less and then by the encou- 
ragement, the giving 3d. a-week for a 
less quantity of hands, they perform the 
same work upon that machinery." — *' Is 
the work done equally well?'* “Yes; 
but it is more fatiguing."— But still 


the children aro willing to do so for an 
advance of wages ?" “ Yes ; I have 

seen Mr. James and Mr. John Marshall 
go round to the framea, and I have heard 
say afterwards, that they have asked the 
girls if tliey could not mind another 
spindle or two spindles more; and if 
they could, they would give them 3d« 
more ; that is, if they would mind ten 
spindles insilead of eight." 

Joshua Drake is asketl : 

“ What I mean to nsk is, whether 
those who have been employed have 
not iiad more to do in a given time?" 
“ Lately they have put throe children 
upon four children’s work ; it took place 
thiee months’ ogo at Mi. Sheepshanks’s 
mill ; and last Monday inomiiig but one 
it took place at Bruce, Dorritigton, and 
Walker’s, without any notice to the 
children ; and, in consequence of this 
arrangement, one child in every billy 
was Uirown out of work." 

Tliis, Uien, is the course things are 
now taking ; and from these facts many 
persons will learn how it comes to pass 
that an outcry has lately been raised, 
heretofore unknown, for some regula- 
tion of tho hours of labour. The truth 
is, that a system of gradual increase of 
toil has been long going on, and the 
extreme point of endurance has lately 
been passed. Hence the present cry 
for relief — a cry which, we trust, will 
never cease, until full and complete 
relief is afforded. 

Mr. Sadler’s bill, however, is only 
directed to one point; but that is 
far the most important point of n|l^ 
case. Its object is merely to rescue 
the little children of the manufacturing 
districts from that most cruel and all 
but exterminating state of slavery in 
which they are now held. We call it 
shivery^ with deliberation, because, the 
toil being excessive, destructive of the 
child’s health and morals, and such as 
no parent ought to subject his child 
unto, — the parents are yet compelled, 
by the threat of absolute starvation, to 
force their children to undertake it. 
’The proof of this coercion is given in 
the ^idence, as follows : 

William Osbum, Esq. is asked : 

<* Sup^sing that the parenti implying 
for relief for their cbildreh, rerand to^ 
allow them to labour in mills or ftm- 
tories, in ooosequence of their believing 
and knowing At such labour would be 
prejudicial to \br health, and probably 
deatmetive of ttdr lives, would 
in th« mean tiine> bare had any tell^ 
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from tho workbouia bcmrd. or from you, 
so ovorsoer, merely on tho ground thst 
the children could not bear that labour?” 
« Certainly not”—** Would it be ae- 
eepted as an excuse for not working, 
that tliey could not conform to those 
long hours of labour ?” " Certainly not.” 

So that the children of the poor, and 
their parents, have no alternative in auch 
cases, hut submitting thei/« children to 
this extravagant length of labour, or ex- 
posing them to absolute want and ater- 
vatioii, as the consequence of refusing 
so to be employed?” **None what- 
ever.” » 

Thomas Bennett is asked : 

** When yon were working in the 
mill, were you hound, when required, 
to work those long hours?” '* Yea, if 
1 had not done it, my master would 
have fQt somebody else that would.” — 
"And the pariiih officers would not have 
relieved you if you had left ?” " No, 
they would have said, * Yon refused to 
work.* ” — " You would then have been 
left to starve " Yes.” 

Samuel Coulson is asked : 

"If you had refused to allow your 
children to be so worked, jou could not 
get any relief from the pansh ?” ** None 
whatever.** — " So that you had no alter* 
native hut that excessive slavery or star- 
vation ?** " Y es, we must either submit 
to their laws, or starve to death, for at 
no other place could we get tliem em- 
ployed.** — " Are you not able to support 
your children without sending them to a 
mill ?** " No ; 1 have not bad 9s. a-week 
of labour for many weeks together.** 

^SiFoseph llebergam is asked : 

"Were there other children at the 
mill that were also made ill by this 
labour, and who became deforumd in 
like manner?” ** Yea, tliere were lome 
very often sick, and some were deformed ; 
but the parents who were able to sup- 
port the£ children took them away, in 
consequence of seeing that they would 
be deformed if they did not take them 
away.** — ** Y’our mother beiog a widow, 
and having hut little, could not afford to 
take you away?” "No.” — "Would 
the pariah have relieved yon, if your 
mother had taken you away ?” " No, 
she has oftentimes been to them, but she 
was no better for it. 1 have seen her 
weep oftentimes, and 1 hgv# ssked her 
why the was weeping, but sue would not 
teU me then, but she has told me since.** 
What did she tall you affected h«r ?*’ 
" Seeing my limbs giving way by work- 
ing such long heure.** 

Siich» then; is the Ruation of these, 
poor creatures, as to what is called 


their/ree agency. Iq fact, uo one can 
read the horrible details contained in 
the volume of evidence, and imagine 
for an instant that any human ^ings 
would submit to the sufferings there 
detailed, if it were in their power to 
escape from them. Into these fright- 
ful details we must now, for a short 
time, enter. Having alluded to them, 
we must justify the language we have 
used : we will do this, and much more. 
In fact, the comimp terms of horror 
and indignation are inadequate to the 
expression of the feelings excited by 
this dreadful picture. We must there- 
fore leave the poor creatures to tell their 
story in their own words, without en- 
cumbering it with our remarks. 

evil mainly and principally lies 
in the excessive length of the labour 
exacted. From this source all the other 
evils of the system tiow; nnd therefore 
it is, that the main object of Mr. Sad- 
ler's bill is to limit the hours of attend- 
ance to twelve per day, i. e. ten of 
labour, with two ror meals. 

Now on this point, that is, the ex- 
cessive length or labour now inflicted, 
it would answer no end to quote the 
dry details. Suffice it to say, that a 
vast array of witnesses deposed to the 
one leading fact, that throughout all 
the manufacturing districts the hours 
of labour have been greatly increased 
of late years ; and that fourteen or fif- 
teen hours of attendanoe, with an hour 
or an hour and a half for meals, is now 
a veiy common limit. Sixteen hours, 
or from five in the morning to nine at 
night, was also proved to be of frequent 
occurrence; and instances were also 
adduced m which seventeen^ eighteen^ 
and even nineteen hours were exacted. 
The witness Joseph Hebergam deposes, 
that he “was once obliged to work from 
Jive in the morning till half-past ten^ 
and sometimes till eleven at nighty for 
four months together.*' He was at this 
time little more than ten years old! 
There are, indeed, several instances 
adduced of factories, which worked 
two whole nights in every week, with 
the same hands; so that the children 
could only have five nights’ sleep in 
each week, and those veiy short ones. 
But we do not wish to dwell upon ex- 
treme cases ; in speaking of fifteen or 
sixteen hours* labour, we are speaking 
of that which appears to be of common 
occurrence, and it is to the average 
fiicts that we would wish to confine 
ourselves. 
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Now tlie first natural, and, indeed, 
inevitable consequence of this excessive 
labour, when inflicted on joungf chil- 
dren, is to produce in all whose liml» 
are not strongly knit, greaf andpainf^ 
deformity. Scats are never flowed in 
these mills ; and, in fact, the very em- 
ployment of tlie children consists mainly 
in walking to and fro before a certain 
range of machinery, in order to watcli 
and attend its motions, repair broken 
threads, and suppl^ie material as it 
IS wanted. Tlie gt||||||^nce, therefore, is 
just the being kejprdn foot the whole 
day, frequently with no more than one 
single interval of forty minutes for din- 
ner. Our readers will be able to ima- 
gine for themselves the fatigue of being 
compelled to remain in a standing 
position during fifteen hours in every 
day; and if to them the idea is dread- 
ful, let them picture to themselves 
the sufferings of a weak and growing 
child, of seven of eight years of age, 
thus confined and thus tasked. Evi- 
dence is hardly required to prove what 
every man’s common sense will tell 
him at a glance, that the necessiiry re- 
sult must be, in a large proportion of 
instances, to cripple the little sufferers 
for life. Such is the uniform testimony 
of every witness examined. 

James Kirk is desired to 

Tell the committee what effect it 
had on you ; in the first place, as regards 
your health.” ** 1 began to bo very 
weak in my knees; one of my knees 
gave way.”—" Was it observed by any 
body in the mill that your knees were 
bonding?” "Yes.” — " What did you 
think this bending of your knees was 
owing to?” " Owing lo working such 
long hours.” — " Were you perfectly 
straight-limbed before ?” "I was.” — 

" And a very atrong youth ?” " Yea.” 
— " You still continued to work, did you 
not?” "I did.”— Until your limbs 
became quite bent?” “ Yes.” — " Will 
you show your limbs?” [Hers the wit- 
neu shewed his knees and — ** What 

did you do then ?” " 1 was ao weak that 
1 was forced to give over.” 

David By water is asked : 

"Were you perfect in your limbs 
when you undertook tiiat long and ex- 
cessive labour?” " Yes, I was.” — 

" What effect did it produce upon you ?” 

" It brought a weakness on me ; i felt 
my knees quite ache.” — " Had you pain 
in your limbs and all over your body ?” 

*** Yea.” — ” Show what effect it had upon 
your limbs ?” ” It made me veiy crook- 
ed. {Here the wknesi shewed his knees nnd 


/tf I.]— Are your thighs also bent t” 
** Tea, the hcoe is quite bent.” 

William Kenworthy is asked : 

How old an you ?” " Fiftes®.”'— 
" How leng have four legs and knees 
been in diat state ?” 1 was as attaigbt 

as ever I could be two years aince.”*-*- 
" What did the doctor state tobe the caun 
of your becoming deformed ?'* " He said 
it was hardawork; it was being ovu| 
worked.” — " Were you reckoned a ver 
atrong boy before you were deformed in 
your limbs ?” " Yea, I waa a very 

atrong mode boy.” — " And have you 
been •obliged to give up your work in 
consequence.” " Yes ; the doctor said 
I ahoiild lose the use of my limbs if I had 
not given over.” 

Benjamin Gummersall is asked : 

" Were you perfectly strong before 
you entered upon this labour ?” " Yes.” 
— " Can you now stand at all without 
crutchea^” "Not without crutches or 
a stick, or something to lean against.” 
— " Can you walk at all ?” “ No.” — 
V Can you get up ataira ?” " Perhapa 
I might creep up.” — " Mnat it he upon 
your hands and koeea ?” " Y os, or back- 
wards way.” — Do yon get up stairs 
backwards way ?” " Yea, eveiy night.” 

Richard Wilson is asked : 

" Do you know, of your own know- 
ledge, that working at mills for those 
long hours has a similar effect upon t 
very considerable proportion of the 
children so employed?’^ "Yes, almost 
always a little ; and if they go to the 
mill for any time, more ; there is a very 
great number ao ; I cannot exactly aay 
how many.” — "Thiit have become de- 
formed in their limbs ?” " Yes.”— 

" Was that the case with any of your 
family besides yourself ?” " Yes ; I had 
a hrotlier who went to the mill when he 
was about eight years old, and he became 
BO deformed, that he had to be carried 
backwards and forwards. My parents 
were poor, and they op||d not maintain 
ua except we went F^ie mills.” — 

" Did your father use &f carry him to 
the mill?” "Yes; my father and my- 
self used to carry him.” — ** Because be 
was BO deformed ?” " Yea.”—" Was be 
straight before he entered on that em- 
ployment ?” " y es,”— " How long had 
he '^been at work before he became de- 
formed in his limbs ?” " 1 cannot exactly 
soy ; twelve or thirteen months.” — ** Did 
if iiyure his health ?” * * He never looked 
well after ho went to the mill.” — " Is' be 
living ?” " No, he is not ; be died when 
about twenty-liirBe years df age.”— 

" Have you any other' brotliera Or aigters 
who have been in mills?” "I have a 
sister now living hpoii parish pay, who 
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u quite derormetl , 1 Lave neither father 
nor mother now ; my father died when 
1 was about eight years of age ; my 
father met with au accident in the mill 
about half-past six one night, and he was 
dead hi-fore eiolit.”— “ In vihat part of 
the mill did he meet with that accci- 
ilenf ?” iln minded the wheel ; and 
he WHS endeavouring to put a strap on 
tho billy, and it catched him and caused 
death.” 

Thomas Smith is asked : 

•* Will you state what effect this ex- 
cessively long labour hud upon your 
limbs It mude them very stiffs con* 
stautly .” — ** Did it affect yout knees “*** 

" Yes, it caused them to bn quite stiff, 
so that 1 could not bend them.” — Did 
your knees afterwards hecurne crooked t** 

** Yes; 1 have had to be carried to my 
work many times in consequence.” — 
" WJio earned you then ** i cannot 
recollect liis name that has ctirried me ; 
he has carried me many a time, when ho 
has seen mo coming on.” — Out of pity 
for you ?” ** Yes.” — ** Othorwise you 

would have had to crawl tliere I” ** Y es.” 
— " Have you hud any relations woiking 
at mills and factories?” ** Yos; 1 had . 
a brother and a sister .” — ** What effect 
had this lung labour upon them ** My 
brother was veiy ill ; fatigued with it, 

1 think, tho same as me.”.^** Did he 
become a crip|de 1” “ Yes, bo is worse 
than me.”— “ Was lie loo originally per- 
fectly straight?” “ Yes.” — ** Yoursister 
also, you say, worked in mills; w’hat 
effect had it upon her ?” ** The same.” 
— *• V\ as she perfectly straight at first?” 
** Yes ; a fine girl.” — •“ Did she become 
crooked ?” “Yes, she did.” — “ To what 
do you attribute your crookedness and 
deformity ?” “ It arises lioiii standing 

so long.”— “Did you exjsTieiice great 
pain during the tune it was • nming on ?” 

A great deal : 1 could scuicely stir off 
the spot.” — “ There is no liojio now of 
your recovei iug your limbs '**’ “ No.” — 
“ You lAust remain & cripple for life ?” 

Y’es.” * 

Samuel Ufiodes is asked : 

“ What effect had that labour upon 
your health and upon your limbs ?” “ I 
had very good health, but standing long 
hours, I began to be tired, and could not 
stand it; 1 got stiff in my limbs.” — 
“ Had \oa much pain in your limbs and 
knees?* “Yes, I began growing de- 
formed in my knees.”— W ill you shew 
the gentlemen of the committee your 
limbs?” [77is witness sJiewed his pmen, 
and he apneared to be very crooked and 
knoekrkneedJ] — “ Could you work easily 
in that state ?” “ No, 1 was very stiff in 
the morning when getting up, and the 


evening the same.*'u.“ Was it ever pain- 
ful to you to move t” “ Yea.”— “ Wm 
there any other hoys ion the mill besidea 
yourself upon whom those long hours of 
labour produced the same effect ?” “Yea. 
there whs a deal in that mill.” — “ Did 
they become crooked and deformed in 
consequence ■*” “ Y es.”— “ As much so 
as yourself?” “ Tlifirc were some more 
and some less deformed than myself; 
there were some very ill.” — “ How many 
wore there so deformed?” “When I 
wont there were seven or eight in that 
mill.” — “ How nrf|||boys were there in 
thutlkiill altogetliRT* “About thirty.” 

Klizabeth Bentley is asked : 

“ You nie considerably deformed in 
your person in ronsequeiice of this la- 
bour ?” “ Yes, I am.”— “ At w’hat time 
did it come on “ [ was about thirteen 
years old when it began coming, and it 
nas got worse since ; it is five years since 
my mother died, and my mother was 
never able to get me a *>air of good stays 
to hold me up, and when uiy mother died 
1 had to do for myself, and got me a 
pair,”—** Were you perfectly straight 
and healthy before you worked at a 
mill?” “ Yes, I w'as as straight a little 
girl as ever went up and downi tow'ii.” — 
“ Were you straight till you were tliir- 
t^?” “Yes, I was.” 

][jmatlian Downc is asked : 

'flfeow are they affected ?” “ It first 
begins with a pain in tho ankle ; after that 
they will ask the overlooker to let them 
bit down; sometimes the overlooker will 
allow them a few minutes to sit dow'n, 
but they must not let the time-keeper 
see it, it depends upon the humanity of 
tlie overseer ; then it goes on for a month 
or tvro months; then they begin to be 
weak in thc^ knee ; then they begin to 
be kiiock-knee’d ; after Unit their feet 
turn out; it throws them kiiock-knee*d 
and Hplay-fouted, and their ankles sw'ell 
as big as ray fists.” — “ After they get to 
that stale, can they go on with their 
work ?'* “ 1 hey may follow it for a few 

days, or sometimes for weeks, but then 
they are regularly off and on their work, 
ami under the physician’s care; when 
they are off work a few days, they consi- 
der they recover their strength a good 
del'll ; then they return to their work 
again, and aftci they have relumed to 
their HI 01 k a day or two, or sometimes 
the first day, they ai'e as bad as before.” 

But another consequence of this ex- 
cessive labour is equally inevitable; 
namely, the drowsiness which naturally 
comes on towards die close of these 
protracted days of labour. And, closely 
connected with this, is the cruelty which 
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when droopiii}; under the natural ex- 
haustion resulting from such a degree 
of toil. The following extracts will 
illustrate these points of the case : — 

^John Allett is asked : 

** Were they excessively' sleepy?*' 

** Very sleepy ; I have seen them sleep- 
ing while we were iit our drinking; and 
when in the evening my youngest boy 
has said, ' Father, what o'cloik is it?’ 

1 have said, perhaps, seven o'clock ;* 

'Obi IB it two hoursTO nine oclock ? T 
cannot bear it;’ 1 have thought I had 
rather almost have seed them starve to 
death, than to be used in that mannei. 

I have lieard that child crying out, when 
getting within a few yards of the door. 

* Oh ! mother, is my supper ready ?' and 
1 have seen him, when he has been taken 
from my back, fall asleep before he could 
get it.”~“ Is th'e chastisement generally 
at the latter end of the day " Yes, 
generally so ; 1 have seen it also in the 
morning, hecauso the}' have had so little 
sleep that they weie hardly au’akened ; 
and I have know n more arcidents happen 
at the foi e-end of the day than at thega^ 


latter part ; I mean before breakfast-time. 
1 was an eye-witness of one in the same 
place that ! worked at many years : a 
child Mras working avooL— that is, to pre- 
pare the wool for the marhiiie ; but the 
strap caught him, as he was hardly awake, 
and It carried him into the machinery ; 
and we found oiin limb in on? place, and 
one in another, and he was out to bits 
almost; his whole body went in, andivas 
mangled.” — “ What Avaa he doing with 
that stnip ?” " lie had to put it on when 
he went to do his work ; he had put it 
on hundreds of times before, but this 
happened to be in the morning.** — 
“ You say ho was drowsy ?** ** 1 believe- 
ho was very drowsy.’* 

Robert Colton is aski 

" How old were you when jou first 
went to Ml , Varley's 1** " Eleven years 
old.**—" What were yen'*'* “ A piece- 
ner.’* — " What were your hours in 
summer-time, when you wi'ie hiisy^*’ 
" From half-past three o*clock in the 
morning to half-past nine o*clock; we 
increased as days increased, and left off 
when we could*^ not see ; so that in the 
summer we started at half-past thiee in 
the morning, and were at it till half-past 
nine at night.’* — " How much time had 
you for drinking 1” " Half an hour.” — 

" How much wages?” " Three shillings 
as regular wages the first week ; und tlie 
second week they gave me Ss. 9d., and 1 
never had any more.” " Then you have 
been working at that rate during the 


•William Kershaw is asked : 

" When you were a piecener, what 
was the goneial treatment at that time ; 
were they much punished 1” "Yes, 1 
have been ill-treated myself; and have 
seen others that have been a great deal 
worse used.” — " How were you beaten ?** 
" 1'hero is a difference in the disposition 
of the slubber, or person under whom 
tlio child is placed ; some have moro 
humanity, and rather wish to encouinge 
the children to attention, th.in to pupish 
them for negligimcu. Idiave been em- 
ployed under both. Some of them who 
are kind have some rewards, such as 
some fruit ; and say that those who have 
the fewest number of ends in n given 
timo shall have this fruit ; and others 
will keep beating the children, whether 
they are in fault or not. I liave been 
beat with a billy-roller towards night, 
wlien I have been particularly drowsy, 
till I rejieatedly vomited blood.” — " iJo 
you think the cliildren are any better 
treated now ?** " [ believe not ; 1 have 

two children that actually work at the 
mill at present, and* oiiu that goes to 
learn, three girls ; the oldest, when a 
piecener. has hod to stop u day or two at 
home for three successive weeks toge- 
ther, on account of being beat upon the 
head ; she is now turned fourteen years 
ot ago.” — " W as she beaten with attai ?” 
" iloih with straps and sticks,” * 

Matthew C.mbtree is directed id 

" State the condition of the children 
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townrdi the latter part of the day, who 
]ia 7 e tbae to keep up With the macbi- 
neiy." " It is as much as tliej can do 
when they are not very much fatigued 
to keep up with their work \ and towards 
the close of the day, when they come to 
bo more fatigued, they cannot keep up 
with It very well, and the consequence 
is that they are beaten to spur them on.'* 
— « VVero you beaten under those cir- 
cumstances ?” ‘ ■ Y es.’* — Frequently V* 
*• Very frequently.** — “ A'nd principMly 
at the latter end of the day V* “ Yes.** — 
** And is it your helief, that if you had 
not been so beaten yon should not have 
got through the work ?*' 1 should not, 

if I had not been kept up to it b^ some 
means.*’— “ Does beating, then, princi- 
pally occur at the latter end of the d^, 
when dbe children are extremely fa- 
tigued F* It does at the latter end of 
the day, and in the morning sometimes, 
when they are very drowsy, and have 
not got rid of the fatigue of the day 
before.” — " What were you beaten with 
principally ?** ** A strap.** — Any thing 
else?*^ ** Yes, a stick sometimes ; and 
there is a kind of roller which runs on 
the top of the machine called a biUj 
perhaps two or three vards in leng* 
and perhaps an inch ana a half, or moi 
in diameter; the circumference woul 
be four or five inches ; 1 cannot speak 
exactly.”*-** Were you beaten with that 
instrument ** Yes.” — *' Have you 
yourself been beaten, and have you seen 
other children struck severely with that 
roller?” ** 1 have been struck very 
severely with it myself, so much so as 
to knock me down; and 1 have seen 
other children have their heads broken 
with it.”—** You think that it is a gene- 
ral practice to beat the children with the 
roller ?'* *' It is.” — ** You do not tliink, 
then, that you were worse treated tlian 
other children in the mill ?'* ** No, I was 
not ; perhaps not so bad as some were.” — 
** III those mills, is chastisement towards 
the latter part of tlie day going on per- 
petually?” ** Perpetually.” — **So that 
you can hardly belli a mill without hear- 
ing constant crying ?” ** Never an hour, 
1 believe.” 

Benjamin Bradshaw is asked : 

** Is it your impression, from having 
several children working in mflls, that 
mneh of the cruel^ of treatment that ia 
inflicted upon them reanlta from fhe over- 
labour which they e^dim?” ** Reason 
dictates that when the raildrau go to the 
mill St five in tibe morning, ana work fo 
ten at night, they are almost stupid with 
labour ; and 1 know it from observation, 
becjltoe when I wm working for Mr. 
Rodi^,' in the room underneath where I 
worki^, fteq'uttitly Qblii aevM to eight 
o'olbck at fright, yon might have heard 


the cries of children that would have 
touched a heart of stone.”— '* The beat- 
ing wu then going on so constantly ?” 
“Yes.” — ** What did thw beat them 
principally with in that mill V* ** With 
a BtTsp; a sort of a leathern belt.” — 

** Is that capable of inflicting a v erj 
serious hurt ; are the children mriMfl 
hurt, and sometimes injured by it ?*^ 
** Yes ; and 1 have had my own children 
come homo beat with those things so 
severely, that it was hardly possible to 
tell the original colour of their back.” 

Samuel Dowi^is asked : 

** Was veiy considerable severi^ used 
in that mill when you were there?” 

“ Yes.”—** Have you yourself been sub- 
jected to it ?** ** Yes.”—" Strapped ?” 

“Yes, I was strapped most severely, 
till 1 could not bear to sit upon a chair 
without having pillows, and I was forced 
to He upon tuy face in the night-time at 
one time, and through that I left ; 1 was 
beaten so that 1 had not power to cry at 
all, or hardly to speak at i,ne time.”— 

“ Were they very drowsy and sleepy 
during their labour ?” “ Some were that 
lived a long distance off ; and it ia un- 
fortunate for some poor p^ple that they 
have not a clock, and the children are 
sometimes in the factory yard by three 
o’clock on a winter morning, ana there 
is no sleep for them there.” — ** Did any 
of diem fall asleep in the mill ?” ** Yes ; 

1 ha^ known them to go into the privy 
to fall asleep.”—** What means were 
taken to rouse them ** I have heard 
my brother tell that, after 1 left Shrews- 
bury, this Edwards had various plans of 
rousing them ; he told me he took and 
lifted them up, and dipped their faces in 
water, which we call ducking, when he 
caught them asleep or drowsy.” 

Jonathan Downc is asked : 

** When you worked in mills, what 
methods wei|||token to rouse tlie ctoldren 
from drowsmess?” ** It is a very fre- 
quent thing StMr. Marshall’s, where the 
least children are employed, (for there 
were plenty working at six years of age,} 
it has been the regular practice, of late 
years, for Mr. Horseman to start the mill 
earlier in the morning than he formerly 
did ; and provided a child should be 
drowsy, the overlooker walks round the 
room with a stick in hia hand, and he 
touches that child on the shoulder, and 
says, * Come here.' In a corner of the 
room there is an iron cistern ; it is filled 
with water, so that if any fire should 
occur in the room, they could quench it 
with that water ; be takes tlria boy, and 
takes him up by the legs, and di^ him 
ovei head in the cistern, and sends him 
to his work for the nmainder of the day ; 
and that boy is to stondv dripping as he 
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at hiawork ; ka hM no chanco ofdiy- 
inghiniMlf. Snob, at laaat, waa tlia oaao 
wEen 1 waa there.” — **ln addition to 
the beating, hare you known any other 
methods of punishment resorted to for 
presumed offences 1** “ Yes ; that first 
M for drowsineSB, this second is for any 
other offence tbst may occur in any room 
in that mill ; 1 never saw it in any other 
place ; it is just according to their crime, 
great or small. There is a stool fixed up 
at one end of the room ; tlie boy who 
offends is put to stand on this stool, 
sometimes on both legs, and aometimes 
on one of his legs, ^th tlie other up, 
and he has a lever to bear in his arms, ^ 
thus [hers the witneu exhibited the poti- 
tion, fw elevating his arms above his head] : 
and there he is to stand for ten minutes, 
or a quarter of an hour, or half an hour, 
just according as the overlooker chooses ; 
and provided he should lower his arms, 
and it is a great weight to bear for a 
quarter of an hour, 1 have seen the over- 
looker come this way, and say, * Hold up 
and sometimes the boy will strive to bold 
it up, and not have strength to raise it •, 
and the overlooker has a stick or strap, 
and cuts him till he does actually get it 
up ; and the tears will run down his face, 
when he is there standing. 1 have seen 
It there frequently, and it is the regular 
practice.” 

Joseph Firth is asked : 

** Did not you become almost too 
drowsy and sleepy to pursue your work 
at that time I” 1 should say that 1 
slept naturally while 1 worked. 1 know 
well that at seven, or half-past seven, 

1 was in such a state of stupor, that when 
I pieced on end, 1 have had tlie skin 
taken off my fingers- and hands ; being 
asleep, as one may say, the frames went 
against my fingers.” — “ Do you think 
that many of tlie accidents that occur in 
those mills arise from that sort of stupor 
which the children fall into by long 
labour T' "1 believe accidents occur at 
all times of day ; but 1 should certainly 
give it as my opinion that they most 
frequently happen at night and moruing. 

1 have marks that I sliall cany to my 
grave, and I cannot say at what time of 
day I received them ; but it moat fre- 
quently occurred that the skin was 
knocked off one's knuckles by the frames ; 
find that would be in the latter part of the 
day or the early part of the morning.”— 

How did you feel when you got home T* 

** Fatigued to excess ; and 1 frequently 
witness children, who, if the meal is not 
ready, fall asleep immediately, and then 
it is almost an impossibility to wake them 
to get their suppw.” 

Jonathan Downe is asked : 

*' Were very severe methods adopted 


in order to compel yon to work for that 
length of time *• Yes, veiyseveie.”— 
*‘jE>e8Ciibe them.” **'1 have seen hoya 
aetually knocked down with a strap; 
they have been called from their work, 
flogged, and been knocked down on the 
fidor by the blow of Uie strap ; and when 
they have been on the floor, they have 
been beaten till they had risen; and 
when they have risen, they have been 
flogged to thjr work again.” — Was 
that a common occurrence 1” Yes.” 

This is a frightful picture, and must 
touch the heart of every one possessed 
of the common feelings of humanity. 
Blit much more remains to be told. 
We have seen that the healtli, and even 
the limbs of the children, are sacrificed ; 
and also that, day by day, they are 
kept from the rest which nature itself 
demands, by the constant use of the 
thong of the slave-driver. But what 
becomes of the more important part of 
these children ^their minds, their cha- 
racters, their souls ? Is it necessary to 
ask the question ? Can you treat any 
human being with constant and syste- 
matic brutality — can you deal with 
him as a mere piece of machinery, 
without at the same time debasing and 
demoralising his mind f Surely not I 
Ignorance, in the first place, the most 
complete and revolting ignorance, is 
an inevitable result; and we need 
hardly add, that immorality of every 
descri ption follows close behind . Their 
ignorance is so far from being their 
choice, that it is abundantly shewn by 
the evidence that they are perpetually 
struggling after education, W are in- 
capacitated by exhaustion from receiv- 
ing it. Instruction on the week-day, 
after fifteen or sixteen hours* toil, is 
obviously out of the question ; on the 
Sabbath-day they attend the schools, 
and there find that nature, after the 
week's exhaustion, refuses them the 
power to avail themselves of the les- 
sons afforded. 

Joshua Drake is asked : 

** In summer months, what is the ex- 
tent of time for which they are employed 
to execute those orders 1” *' At Mr. Wil- 
liams’s last summer they had an order 
going on, and they ran the children from 
five to nine ; and several of the spinners 
dropt down sick at the place, and they 
had them to carry liome ; and the super- 
intendunt of the Sunday-school told me, 
that they were obliged to let those that 
did get to a school keep their seat ^xing 
the singing of the hymn, because their 
legs were so wesry Aey could not stand 
to worship.” . 
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William Kenbaw if aiked : 

** As you fire a Sunday-school teacher^ 
will you state your experience resj^ting 
the attention and appearance of those 
children that are thus kept at long hours 
of labour ** You see them almost re- 
guhirly asleep, both in church or chapel 
and iii the school ; any person that goes 
into the school may at once discern, by 
looking round, the difiR^rence between 
the week -day sc holms and those who 
arc ctiritiuuully working long hours at a 
mill.” 

Robert Colton is asked : 

''Could you attend a 8unday«school 
with any*profitV’ "No; all day on 
Sundava we lay a-bed, wc were so 
tired;'^ 

John Dawson is asked : 

" Had you any opportunity of going 
to school during the period you so long 
worked V* " No, 1 had no opportunity, 
only on the Sunday ; I wlahed to go to 
school when I could, but 1 was obliged 
to stop at homt on many a Sunday, being 
tired and fatigued; on the Sunday, 1 
could scarcely abide to walk to school.'* 

Joseph Firth is asked : 

" is the Sunday, fatigued as these chil- 
dren are, aviiilablo for the purposes of 
their education''” " No ; the children in 
general wish to escape fiom the school 
if possible, those that go to the fac- 
tories. 1 went to a Sunday-school my- 
self, and 1 know that w'e used to fall 
asleep. My father died when I was 
very young, and my mother hud not 
much control over me, and 1 made many 
attempts to overcome her, so as to have 
iny ease for that seventh day; and I 
know that when 1 had accomplished that 
point, 1 thought 1 had gained .i great 
victory,” 

William Osburn, Ksq. is asked : 

" IJo you think that those who work 
that length of time in the mills, and are 
sent to n Sunday-school, are, according 
to your observation and experience in 
those institutions, in a situation to derive 
the improvement which they would other- 
niso do, from the opportunities afforded 
them 1” "1 have the greatest difficulty 
in gaining the attemtion of children who 
have wrought in factories to the instruc- 
tion I wish to convey to them ; they aro 
exceedingly dull and binary. 1 ought 
to mention that 1 have not many of such 
children in iny school — not more Uiau 
ten or twelve upon an average ; in a 
place of worship, also, I find that they 
are much more iiiatfentive and sleejiy 
than' the other children; the younger 
ones I have frequentiT directed the 
teachers tp allow to sleep, they appeared 
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BO much fatigued that 1 thought it was 
almost cruelty to prevent them from 
doing BO.*’ 

And, ai an inevitable consequence 
of this deplorable state of things, these 
poor creatures, growing up in brutal 
ignorance^ while they are nitogether use- 
less for any purpose except the factory, 
are also so demoralized by the asso- 
ciations and habits of their companions, 
as to be shunned by every one desirous 
of avoiding contamination. 

It is a dreadful evil in itself, but 
plainly unavoidable, as long as the 
children are so laboured as to be pre- 
cluded from all home instruction — 
that they grow up altogether unfit for 
any other than factory employment. 
And this evil is the more fatal, see- 
ing that it is a part of the system to 
employ almoh exclusively child len, 
anil to discharge these as they grow 
into maturer years. Perhups no plan 
could possibly be devised, of a nature 
more certain to fill a district with 
thieves and prostitutes than this. And 
that such is its effect, is the testimony 
of every witness examined on this 
point. 

Alexander Dean is asked : 

“ Do you think that that severity of 
treatment has not uiifrecpicntly a similar 
effect, in driving females to" improper 
courses*'” “ Undouhtedly ; because, 
from the way in which tlioao children 
are hrouglit up in mills, they li.ive no 
time to get eaucation ; and when they 
become fourteen or fif>oen years of age, 
and think of getting into service, no per- 
son will have them, because they know 
nothing ; and even an ojierutive will 
shrink at the idea of taking a girl out of 
the mills, because she knows nothing. I 
knew one person that had married a girl 
out of the mill, and at the time I knew 
him they had threo children, and he had 
to pay n»r llie washing.” — " The wife not 
knowing even how to wash the clothes 
of the family ?” " No.” — “ Could she 

then either make or mend them *1” “ She 
could do neither ; it was all paid for.” — 

" And those females who do not happen 
to get married have a very great difficulty 
in obtaining situations, if it is known 
that they have been employed in mills ?” 

** Very great ; I have known them em- 
ployed in service, and it has not been 
loi'ger than two or diree months hefoi)S 
they have been put out, because they did 
not know what to put their hands to'.*’ 

Abraham Whitehead is asked : 

•• 1 wish to know whether, if protec- 
tion he afforded by law to children up to 
the age of fifteen, you see any necessity, 
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tiikr 88 voo kaow; for any ftirUier’ pro- 
tection *' Those above iifteen would 
then suffer , and why should they con- 
tinue to work seventeen or eighteen hoi^ra 
per day ? It seems to me Aat youths 
ought to have some opportunity of learn- 
ing to read and dlKte, and other domestic 
duties. For instance, when females who 
were brought up in mills get married, 
tliey know not how to conduct a family, 
how to purchase household things, or 
how to manage their children; it is 
even a proverb in the neighbourhood of 
Jlolmiirth, that the man who would have 
a good wife must take care not to marry 
* a factory doll,’ as she will not know liow 
to manage a family.” 

William Kershaw is asked : 

Do you then know the fact of the 
groat reluctsinoo of respectable families 
to eugai'e female servants from among 
those that have worked in factories i” 
** 1 have heard it spoken in a kind of 
derision, even by a common tradeamnn's 
wife in speaking of another, tliat she had 
only got a factory girl tor a servant.” 

William Oitbiini, Esq. is a«»ke(J : 

You have iilnmdv alluded to the fact 
of the appearance of weakly heiiltli that 
prevails timong tliem, and also to tho 
(leformiiy that is so common ; have you 
the same irupre.ssion regarding the bad 
cfiecls. ill \i moral point of view, produced 
u]ioii the rising generation 1” “ Cer- 

tainly ; 1 believe the moral effects of die 
system to be, if possible, worse tliiui the 
jmysicul ones ; 1 will iiieiitioii only one 
fact; vast riuinhers of girls who have 
wrought in factories are driven to pros- 
titution hen they are deprived of em- 
ployment ; girls not belonging to tho 
pansh of Leeds, probably to distant 
parishes, in some cases to no pnri.sli at 
all, have absolutely no other allernntive 
but that of prostitution, when trade is low 
and times are bud, so that they have no 
omjdoyincut in mills ; this was tho uni- 
versal complaint when 1 was at the 
workhouse board.” 

As to the itnmoralitj/ y/hich is neces- 
sarily connected with a system that 
treats these poor creatures as mere 
machines, it is quite unnecessary to 
enlarge : two or three extracts from 
the evidence will place this point iii a 
vivid light. 

llie Kev. (i. S. Hull is asked : 

“ ill you state how you account for 
the melancholy result which you attribute 
to tho factory system as at present con- 
ducted 1” early in the 

morning ; many of my little children ( I cull 
them mine) set off regularly at five o’clock, 
and do not return again till eight, almost 


the year round ; .perhaps in the eoutse of 
the wmter season some weeks of shorter 
empkraent may take place. They see, 
theraroie, very little of their perenta; 
and when they go to the mill their first 
impressions (and first impressions are 
generally Uie deepest) are of a veiy in- 
jurious kind. 'Ihev meet there with 
their elders in age, and, 1 may also say, 
in VICIOUS communications, and they very 
readily imbibe ^em. I conceive mso, if 
the co^'iiuitfeo will permit me to state it, 
that the svstem of returning so late, 
especially those that live at any consi- 
derable 4tist:mce from their work, is ex- 
tremely^ injurious to their morals. 1 
know very well tho conversation that 
takes place amongst tliom us they go 
home, bemuse 1 Invo often beard it my- 
self; und 1 iiLust say, that in tlio course 
of my life, though 1 hive visited sei eral 
of tlie searpoxts of tliis kingdom, and 
other places where you might suppose 
very abandoned conversation to he heard 
in tlie streets, but (I am almost ashamed 
to say it) X have beard such obscene con- 
versation from little factory cliildren, as, 

1 am sure, tliey could not have known 
the ineiiiiing of tliemsidves, and as has 
])orfi»ctIy astonished mo. In their re- 
turning home from their work, tho elder 
of the young females (‘specially, that are 
employed in the factories, are very fre- 
(|uently decoyed and seduced ; assigna- 
tions are made on the road home, und a 
great deal of evil of thai description has 
comn to my knowledge from tho jiarents 
of thn children and young jK^rsons, who 
have stated th(‘se things to me. 1 would 
also b(*g permission to sav, that I esteem 
night- w'ork to be ii most fruilfiil source 
of immorality. 1 do not speak of my 
own knowledge, of course, but the pa- 
reiWs of the young jiersons have reported 
to me ino.st shumeful scenes that bavo 
takirn plare during night- work; and 
ov(‘rliK)kers of the mills, one or two 
respectublo persons -whom 1 have linp- 
pen(‘d occasioniilly to converse with 
upon the subject, have told roe very 
disgraceful things that occurred, to tlieir 
knowledge, during nigbt-work.” 

Matthew Crabtree is nsked : 


** ('an you speak as to the effect of this 
labour in the mills and factories on tlie 
morals of the children, as far as you have 
' observed ?” “ As far ns I have observed 

with regard to morals in the mills, there 
is every thing about them that is dis- 
gusting to every one conscious of cor- 
rect moruHty.” — " Do you ffnd that the 
children, tJie females especially, are vexy 
ejrly- di^moralized in them 1” ** They 


ejriy- di^morouzea m them ! " ihey 

are.^’ — “ Is their Isfiffuage indecent r* 
“ Very indecent; snd both lyexes take 
great familiarities with .each other in the 
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millf, without at all being aahamed of 
thiir conduct.” — “ Do you connect their 
immorality oflanguage and conduct with 
their excessive labour V* It may be 
somewhat connected with it, finr it is 
to be observed tliat most of that goes on 
towards night, when they bem to be 
drowsy ; it is a hind of stimulus which 
they use to keep them awake ; they aay 
some pert thing or other to keep them- 
selves from drowsiness, ^d it generally 
happens to be some obscene language.^' 
Have not a considerable number of 
the females employed in mills illegitimate 
children very early in life V* “ 1 believe 
they have ; 1 have known some^f them 
have illegitimate children when they 
were between sixteen and seventeen 
years of age.”—** How many grown-up 
females had you in the mill 1” ** 1 can- 
not speak to the exact number that were 
grown up ; perhaps there might be 
ttiirty-four or so that worked in the mill 
at that time.”—.** How many of those had 
illegitimate children 1” *‘ A great many 
of them ; eighteen or nineteen of them, 

I think.” 

Benjamin Bradshaw is asked : 

** What is the conduct of the children 
thus confined in tho factories, and de- 
prived of all means of moral and mental 
improvement, ns far as you have observed 
itr* ‘* They are, genoriilly speaking, 
ignorant imd wicked ; proverbially so j 
and to hear them in the factory, and to 
see their conduct, would move any body 
with commiseration that had any thing 
like a feeling of concern for the morals 
of their fellow-creatures ; tlicy are in 
general bad to an extreme ; ana there is 
not tliat respect paid in the mills w'hicli 
there ought to to the morals of the 
sexes.”—.** Is their language often grossly 
indecent, as well as their conduct im- 
moral, do you think?” ** Yes, veiy 
much so.” — ‘* You say that there is a 
great impropriety of morals in factories ; 
do you consider that to arise entirely from 
the long hours during which they work, 
or partly from the circumstance of there 
being a number of people together?” 

** 1 believe partly from both, but more 
particularly rrom the long hours of work ; 
and tiie reason I enn give for that is this, 
that when the children are fatigued by 
their labour, one will rap out an oath, 
and another some obscenity, jn order to , 
keep up their spiriu ; that f' know to be 

Such is the factory system^ as it now 
exists 1 A more revolting, demoraU 
iuDg, wicked, or cruel system, never 
existed oil the face of the earth. As 
to the slavery of oo own West Indies, 
or of the South American mines, or of 
die galleys of France or Algiers in 
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former days, it would be trifling with 
the sul^eet to bring them into a mo- 
ments comparison. We doubt if any 
scourge that ever was permitted to 
visit an^ portion of our globe, will 
bear weighing againsNfthis exterminat- 
ing system. If this language should 
be thought extravagant, let the facts 
brought to light by Mr, Rickman, the 
well-known editor of the Parliamentary 
Cenna, tell us whether it be possible 
to exaggerate the direful effects of this 
infanticidal pest. 

It would not be fair to ask whether 
Leeds or Manchester were equally 
healthy with an agricultural district; 
that would plainly be little to the pur- 
pose. But if we compare such towns, 
not with a niral population, but with 
other large towns, in which the manu- 
fticturiiig system does no: prevail^ we 
may fairly lay any difference that may 
be found to exist, to the charge of the 
existing factory system. 

Take London, then, and Chester, and 
compare them with Leeds, or with 
Bolton. The results are of this kind : 
Of 10,000 persons bom in London, 
there die before arriving at twenty 
years of age, 4,580; in Chester, of 
10,000, there die before the age of 
twenty, 4,538. Rather more than half 
survive to the ages of twenty and up- 
wards. 

But in Bolton, out of the same num- 
ber, no fewer than 6,1 13, and in Leeds, 
6,213, die before they arrive at that 
age — a difiference of more than 25 per 
cent against the manufacturing towns. 

This difference, however, though it 
may partly enlighten us, cannot be 
taken to denote with any accuracy the 
real mortality caused by the system ; 
since a general census must of neces- 
sity include many very large classes, 
whose circumstances, health, labour, 
and longevity, are exactly the same in 
London and in Leeds. Besides, for 
instance, the roaster-manufacturers, who 
take too good care of their own health 
and the health of tlieir families, to im- 
pose upon themselves the burdens they 
lay upon others,— besides these, we have 
to ''alculatp upon the whole multitude 
of tradesmen or shopkeepers, the pro- 
fessional men, and those dwelling in 
the outskirts and employed in garden- 
ing or agricultuve, or building, ur bear- 
ing burdens, &c. &c. Supposing the 
whole of these classes to compose, 
unitedly, no more than on^half of the 
population, and calculating the mor- 
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tality among thoir ofibpring to be ju»t 
equal to that of the same classes in £ 00 - 
doDy then immediately that difference 
in mortality, which appeared to be only 
twenty-five per cent when applied to 
the whole, becomes far more fearful 
when seen to belong only to that class 
who labour in fiictories. In London, 
we have said, 4,580 persons, out of 
every 10,000, die beiore they reach 
their twentieth year; out of 5,000, it is 
obvious, the mortality would be 2,290. 
Now in Leeds, out of 10,000, as many 
as 6,213 die within the same age. Di- 
viding, then, these into two equal parts, 
and taking 5,000 to be factory peo- 
ple, and 5,000 to be persons not con- 
nected with factories, we must suppose 
that out of the latter class the same 
proportion as in London, that is 2,290, 
nave died within the given age. We 
cannot exceed this estimate, there being 
no reason to suppose that the cluld of 
a grocer or a bricklayer is more likely 
to die in Leeds than in London. But 
what remains, as the mortality among 
the 5,000 employed in factories ? Why, 
the whole mortality being 6,213 out of 
10,000, their share of it must amount 
to the appalling number of 3, 923! — al- 
most 4,000 out of every 5,000 perishing 
before they reached the age of manhood! 
It is true, indeed, that a large portion 
of this mortality takes place in early 
infancy, but then this very fact itself 
constitutes another evil in the factoiy 
system ; the causes of it being clearly 
explained in the evidence. And this 
mortality being, not a sudden scourge 
like tlie cholera, or an invasion, or a 
rebellion — terrible for the moment, and 
then vanishing away — but a constant, 
iicver-ceasing drain upon the whole 
manufacturing class of the population. 
Did we exaggerate when we said, that 
never had the earth seen a system so 
widely and permanently destructive of 
human life ? 

Exactly in accordance with these 
facts, is an anecdote, which we know 
to be most literally true. A young 
member of parliament, desirous of 
judging for himself on this question, 
was personally inspecting a laige fac- 
toiy, not many months since. Struck 
with the sight of so great a number of 
gtr/s, and so few uwmeit employed, he 
asked, But what becomes of all these 
children when they grow up, and be- 
come unfit for your purpose?*’ ** Oh I” 
said thefimtory-owner, in an unguarded 
moment, ** very few of them vnll reach 
tu'enty/r 


What plea, then, wbal excuse or 
shift canvbe devised, to make us hesi- 
tate a moment in putting an end t6 
this frightfiil system. Fraught Udth'all 
these concentrated horrors, child-mur- 
der by thousands — murder by slow 
tortures, in a great majority of cases, 
and the total wreck of character and 
moral principle jn those whose consti- 
tutions I'^r up against it— what argu- 
ment can any man bring forward to 
induce us to postpone, even for an hour, 
an effective legislative interference f 

The objections which are commonly 
urged, are mainly such as Mr. Hoole 
pr^uces in his letter to Lord Althorp. 

** If Mr. Sadler's bill becomes a law, 
the masters will have the choice of two 
evils. Either they must reduce the hours 
of labour to the hmit proposed to be fixed 
for children (fifty-eight hours per week), 
or they most place their establishmenta 
without the pale of this enactment, by 
discharging all persons under eighteen 
years from their factories.’* — “ In the 
former cose, a reduction of tlie uMieei of 
all jiersons employed, whether chudren 
or adultH, corresponding with the reduc- 
tioii of the time of labour, must inevitably 
take place.” — ** Not a few of the master 
cotton- spinners have determined to adopt 
die other course above mentioned, name- 
ly, to discharge from their employment 
all the hands under eighteen years of age, 
ns soon as the proposed law comes into 
operation.” 

Now the latter of these two schemes 
is, we fear, too gooil news to be 
true.” The absolute eiifranchisement 
and emancipation of mynads of poor 
little ones, now suffering a slowly in- 
flicted death, amidst protracted tor- 
tures, would be indeed “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” And 
it can escape no one, that the new 
demand for adult labourers would be 
so great as entirely to absorb all the 
competent hands; and a rise of wages, 
to a point affording a decent mainte- 
nance to the labourer, might confi- 
dently be looked for. Could a change 
so desirable as this take place, we 
might hope to see a return of the days 
when the labour of the parents sup- 
ported their children. At present, it 
IS too often the case that the parent 
is obltod to subsist upon tlie wages 
derived from the sacrifice of the bealtli 
and morals of bis child. Hear Mr. 
Oastler on that point : 

■' Do yon know instances in which 
parents live entirely on the earnings of 
their children ** Yes, I met with a 
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case a little M'hile ago of a mao who 
lives a short distance iiom my house, 
and who said to me, ' 1 hope yon. wffl 
get tills Tea Bam biE pi e nd ; I hare 
two ebildrsn, one seven, and the other 
thirteen, at work at the factories, and I 
ha^e not lind the least stroke of w'ork 
for,' 1 think hn said, * the last thirteen 
months lie told mo that they w'oro 
earning 7s. or 8s. n.weok ; and he said, 

* That little girl has tn go a mile and a 
half very early to her work, and she 
comes home at half-past eight, and all 
that I see of that child is to cull her up 
in the morning and send her totbed, and 
it almost makes my heart break ; we 
cannot get any work, and 1 know that 1 
am living by the death of that child ,* 
and he cried when he told me. In fgct, 
they weep when tliey tell their tales, and 
the poor little children weep too." — 
" Have you reason to think that the 
introduction of this bill will have the 
effect of increasing the adult hiboiir^" 
•' 1 should think it would.*' — “ Are there 
not some paiis of the operation which are 
now performed by the children, and can 
be by them alone ^'* **'ifaere are some 
parts perfonned by children, whicli child, 
ren are totally incapable to perform with- 
out destruction to thnir health and limbs. 

I know one boy who came to me the 
other day, who is working at a mill, 
who said that he w.is put on to the work 
that his father had been working at ; 
they turned his father off ; 1 think he 
said his father had 17i. e-woek, and 
they were giving him (i«. dd. ; and he 
said, * It is killing me, and my father 
is idling his time away, and has nothing 
to do." 

But we rather apprehend that the 
roasters, before they relinipiished their 
hold on the children, would first try 
the other expedient^ namely, the low- 
ering wages in proportion as the hours 
of labour were lowered. This is the 
grand argument with thet supporters 
of the present system. This is the cry 
they are constantly raising, — the alter- 
native they are ever presenting to our 
view. The reliance they evidently 
place on this objection, makes it ap- 
pear worth while to devote a few 
moments to its consideration. 

We might almost be induced to 
believe, if we listened jto their repre- 
sentations, that the state of the manu- 
facturing populatioiiy and of the labour- 
market among them, was, at the pre- 
sent moment, on the whole, in a satis- 
factory state. Their position seems to 
be, that the people are at present 
tolerably well employed, and at toler- 
able wages. We are then to Ve brought 
to conclude, that the Ten Hours hill 


will just take away one-eixth or more 
of tlieir employiiieiit^ and the same 
proportiinif of their wages. And this, 
they would hdve us believe, would be 
the whole extent of its operation on 
the labour-market; an operation re- 
ducing the people from a state of com- 
fort to one of absolute suffering. 

But we say at once, without hesita- 
tion, that the Factory-bill cannot threa- 
ten tlie workmen and their families with 
any change from competence to poverty 
and suffering, because they are already 
labouring under the utmost degree of 
poverty and suffering which the law 
will allow to be infficted on them. 
Starved they must not be, thanks to 
the poor-laws, which we still keep, 
and which, please God I we will con- 
tinue to maiTiuin, in spile of all the 
political economists "nil all the Mal- 
thusians in existenee. Half-starved 
they ready are, and that not hy the 
Ten ilours bill, but — which is a very 
diffeient thing — for want of the Ten 
Hours bill ! 

Mr. Fielden, the member for Old- 
ham, himself one of the largest manu- 
facturers in England, remarked in the 
House of Common'*, on the 7th of 
March, that the state of the manurac- 
tunng population might be judged of 
from one circumstance. An article of 
cotton, known by tlic name of ** third 
seven-quarters,^^ was extensively ma- 
nufactured at Oldham and its vicinity. 
" In 1814 he paid his workmen, for 
manufacturing a piece of this cloth, 8s.; 
in 1818, the price of weaving it had 
fallen to 4s.; in 1820, it was only 
2s 6cf.; in 1826, it was Is. 9d. ; and 
at the present moment it averaged but 
Is. 3d. And yet the wages, low as 
they were, formed a greater proportion 
of the actual value of the piece of 
goods, than did the 8s. paid in 1814 !" 

The same gentleman has lately -been 
instrumental in taking a survey of the 
state of the population in his own 
neighbourhood, and the following is 
an outline of its results. In thirty-five 
townships round Oldham, the families 
engaged in labour in the cotton manu- 
facture were 8,362. The individuals 
m those families were 49,294; of these, 
the number unfit for work (infants, &c.) 
were 23,060; the workers were 23,947 ; 
those out of work only 2,287. The 
total weekly earnings of the 23,947 
workers were 4,487/. 18s., being an 
average of 3s. 8 id. for each worker, or 
Is. 9 id. for the whole. The rent paid 
was about 3d. per week ; and about 
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must be allowed for fuel, lights, 
tools, &c. This left, for food and 
clotbiui;, Is. ajf/. per week; or /m?o- 
pence farthing per day for each indi- 
vidual. 

Testimony of a similar description 
was borne by Mr. Gil|pn, one of the 
Scotch members, on the 21st of March. 
He stated that, in his vicinity, an ope- 
rative weaver, however clever at hjs 
business, could not earn more than 
Ad, per week, for the sup))ort of 
himself and his whole family ; and an 
inferior workman could not get more 
than 4s. or 5y. He also adduced an 
example of the dcpiecuition of prices 
of goods. The article (»f pullicats, for 
which there was a great demand in 
India, sold, in 1814, at 9c/. per yard ; 
111 1817 it was reduced to Id, ; hi 1819 
to Ad, ; in 1 82G to 2 Id. ; and now it 
was only 2 Id. 

Mr. Brock leburst also, a Cheshire 
member, made similar statements with 
respect to his own vicinity. He stated, 
that the earnings of a working manu- 
facturer in his neighbourhood has been, 
in 1824, 18s. per week ; in 1828 they 
had fallen to 8s. 6d. ; and at the pre- 
sent moment they were only As.7d. I 

Now these things have been brought 
about, be it observed, not by any Ten- 
Houis bill, or by any Corn-bill, or by 
any restrictions on trade. The one 
mam cause of this frightful depression 
lies here, as even the economists them- 
selves are willing to admit — that there 
IS, and has been for years, a glut in 
the market of labour, — a supply of 
woikmen beyond the demand. The 
question, then, naturally recurs, how 
this surplus, this glut, has been origin- 
ally caused ! 

Our reply is, and we make it with 
perfect contidence, that this surplus of 
labour in the market, is a surplus not 
caused, as the Malthusians would tell 
us, by Cod and ihiture, — but by the un- 
godly and unnatural proceedings of the 
mill-owners themselves. Thetr beasts 
are belter used : no manufacturer would 

{ )ut his yearling colt into the shafts of 
lis waggon, or task him with daily 
labour ; and yet he crowds infants of 
six years old into his mill, confines 
them there, and keeps them on their 
feet for fifteen hours daily; while he 
turns their parents out of employment ; 
and then complains of the poor-rates, 
and joins in the chorus of lameatation 
about our surplus population.’* 

Scores of these men have lately got 
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into the House of Comaumsp 
there howling agtifist lift Jmrs 
hill, like fiends from: ^whoir gn^ a 
victim it behig' tonitf Their rage is 
seuietimes ludicrous, and nothing can 
exceed the absurdity of tlieir arguments 
and propositions. ** Send out a com- 
mission to collect evidence,” says one^ 
— there bcin& already on the ^le of 
the house a fcftio volume of $ix hundred 
containing neariy twelve tliou<^ 
sand interiogaliODS and answers I The 
Ten Hours bill is a delusion,” says 
another;^ ^ nothing will really benefit 
the workmen but a rej^eal of the corn- 
laws.” Will a repeal of the corn- 
laws, we ask in reply, prevent you 
and your brethren from working chil- 
dren fifteen hours a day ? “ You will 
lose your whole cotton maiiiifjcture,*' 
says another. Of whom we beg to 
inquire, — was not our cotton manufac- 
ture in a better condition when the 
price of goods was double the present 
rate ? hy, then, should the trade be 
lost or ruined by a change which you 
yourselves only calculate as leading to 
a rise of 25 per cent ? 

But we do wrong in touching upon, 
and the House of Commons will do 
wrong if it listens to, any arguments of 
this nature. The one main allegation 
before the house is this, — that, by per- 
mitting the existence of the present 
system, we are abetting the practice of 
chid-mundcr. This is proved in three 
ways; first, hy the evidence of the 
sufferers themselves, — those who have 
lost their bcaltli, and who have seen 
others lose their lives, by the working 
of the existing system ; secondly, by 
the evidence of Mr. Hickman, the editor 
of the Parliamentary Census, wJio 
proves, in a few succinct tables, the 
vast and appalling sacrifice of life 
which has taken place,9nd which is now 
going on ; and, Ihiruly, by the evidence 
of a host of medic.il men, who, by the 
deductions of science, and from their 
study of the human frame, come to the 
same conclusion, namely, that by any ^ 
such system as that which has been 
described, a vast destruction of Ufo 
must inevitably be produced. 

This last head of evidence we liave 
not before advened to, and we have 
DOW neither space nor time to, go into 
it. Suffice It to say, that the medical 
jury, if it may be so called,, which was 
.summoned on this question, consisted 
of pel baps the highest combination of 
knowledge, experience, and talent, that 
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ever united in any iclentific conclusion. 
The names of Sir William BUeard, Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, Sir Geoiige Tuthill, 
Dr. Elliotson, Dr. Roget, Sir Charles 
Bell, Dr. Fane, Mr. Bvodiei Mr. 
Cutlirie, Mr. Key, and Mr. Green, not 
to enumerate the whole, will shew, 
that if the judgment of competent men 
of science be worth any thing in this 
case, that judgment has Ibeen obtained 
and recoided. And that judgment, 
tliat verdict, is, without a dissentient 
voice, that the present system is in- 
evitably destructive of human life, and 
that ten hours is the utmost limit that 
can be allowed, if the lives of the 
children are to be considered of any 
value in the question. 

Here, then, it appears to us, the case 
naturally closes.' What can be said 
more, which shall not weaken instead 
of strengtheninff the conclusion. It is 
child^nurder which we are discussing, 
— and not, be it remembered, murder 
by strangulation, or poison, or drown- 
ing, or the knife, or any other mild 
and merciful infliction, — but murder 
by ilowly^protracted torments! It is 
the dragging infants out of their beds 
hours before daylight; immuring them 
in impure atmospneres till a late hour 
at nignt, while their limbs bend into 
frightful distortion, their lungs become 
stufled with poisonous dust, and their 
flesh is blackened witli continual blows. 
It is the witnessing the death of four 
out of flve before the age of twenty, 
under these torments; and the utter 
ruin, soul and body, of the survivors, 
from deformity, premature decrepitude, 
and destructive vices. It is this system 
which now awaits its verdict before a 
British public and a British parliament ; 
and fearful will be the responsibility 
of that man who votes for its continu- 
ance, or would retard its condemnation. 

Many of our readers will find it 
diflicult to realise the scenes we have 

E laced before them, — scenes so ab- 
orrent to the feelings, as to find ad- 
mission into the mind only with great 
difficulty. Verse will sometimes gain a 
way where dry prose ia 'Reeled from 
tlie memory. An affecting fimt, stated 
by the witness Gillett Sharpe (page 210 
of the Evidence) hBM been thrown into 
ifaymc, and we give it, without consult- 
ing the writer. Let the reader observe, 
that it conveys merely a simple state- 
ment of a fact which really took place, 
and which, we fear we must add, is of 
no uncommon occurrence. 


*■ Twas on a winter a morning. 

The weather wet and wild. 

Three houre before the dawning 
The father roused hie child ; 

Her daily morsel bringing, 

The darksome room he paced. 

And cried, ‘ The bell ia ringing. 

My haplesB darling, baste !’ 

' Father, I’m up, but weary, 

I aearce can reach the door. 

And long the way and dreary,— 

O carry me once more ! 

To help ua we’ve no mother, 

And you have no employ ; 

They killed my little brother, — 

Like him 111 work and die !' 

Her wasted form seemed nothing, — 
The load waa at his heart ; 

The Bufferer he kept soothing 
Till at the mill they part. 

The overlooker met lier. 

As to her frame she -ivpt. 

And with his thong he beat her, 

And cursed her as she wept. 

Alas ! what hours of horror 
Made up her latest day ; 

In toil, and pain, and Borrow, 

They slowly passed away : 

It seemed, os she grew weaker, 

The threads the oftener broke. 

The rapid wheels ran quicker. 

And heavier fell the stroke. 

The sun had long descended. 

But night brought no repose ; 

Her day begun and ended 
As cruel tyrants clioso. 

At length a little neiglibour 
Her halfpenny she paid, 

To take her lRst''hour^ labour, 

While by her frame she laid. 

At last, the engine ceasing, 

The captives homeward rushed ; 
She thought her strength increasing— 
'Twas hope her spirits flushed : 

She left, but oft she tarried ; 

She fell and rose uo more. 

Till, by her comrades carried, 

She reached her father’s door. 

All night, with tortured feeling, 

He watched his speechless child ; 
Wliile, close beside her kneeling, 

She knew him not, nor smiled. 
Again the Factory’s ringing 
Her last perceptions tned ; 

When, from hei straw-bed springing, 

’ ’T'is time !' she shrieked, and died ! 

That night a chariot passed her. 

While on the mround she lay ; 

The daughters of her master 
An evening visit pay ; 

Their tender hearts were aighing 
As negro wronga were told, 

While the white slave was dying 
Who guiiiod their fnthpi’s gold 
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SCUINDEIlUANNES, TDE ROEBEB OF THE RHINE, AND PIERRE COICNAED, 
OTHERWISE rORTlS. COMTE OE SAINTE HELENE. 


The banks of the Uhine had soffiered 
severely from the ravaaes of war. Since 
the commencement of the French ro\t>- 
lution, they had been the scenes of 
constant struggles. Havoc and desola- 
tion had been spread far and wide. The 
fields had long lain waste ; the farm- 
houses had, from the general insecurity, 
been long uiitcnanted, and fallen into 
decay ; the inhabitants of the villages, 
and even towns, were threatened by a 
dreadful* famine: all labour, emplov- 
nient, and traffic, were at a stand, llob- 
bery and pillage were naturally resorted 
to. Bands of marauders were formed ; 
and not only every traveller was stop- 
ped and ransack^, but houses and 
villages, and even towns, were entered 
with a reckless and extravagant bold- 
ness; and whde the banditti seized 
with a rapacious and unsparing hand 
upon their plunder, muraers of the 
most cruel and revolting kind too fre- 
quently marked their progress. The 
various bands, to increase their mutual 
strength, acted in concert. They bad 
their respective leaders, and their out- 
posts; and, in everi^irection, their spies 
and informers. The scene of action 
was quite immaterial to these outlaws ; 
they generally and suddenly appeared 
where the civil or military authori- 
ty was least awake, or least able to 
resist their formidable attacks. For 
the most part, it was observed that the 
bands established themselves in those 
|>arts of the Low Countries which were 
adjacent to Holland, or extending to- 
wards the Rhine, and along both the 
banks of this river. The many petty 
principalities, free towns, forests, for- 
tres<ie.s, and rums of castles, which are 
to be found on the borders of this 
stream, offered sccurity-and refuge to 
the robbers. The most famous of the 
bandit captains were Pickard, of Bel- 
gium and llolland, and Schinderhaniies. 
The several bands date their origin 
from the years 1793 and 1794. Ibey 
consisted of men of all classes — labour- 
ers, artisans, wood-cutters, travelling 


musiciims, and vagabonds of every 
description : there were many Jews of 
their numberf The bandits of the 
Rhino made the right bank of the river 
their head-quarters, where an extent of 
country, embracing Kirn, Simniem^ 
and Bykenfeld, was wild and moun- 
tainous, with many gorges and valleys. 
It contained numerous isolated farm- 
houses and mills, affording them fa- 
vourable opportunities for plundering 
the wayfarer (cut off by the nature of 
the road from all help), and making a 
precipitate retreat to some neighbour- 
ing place of concealment. 

Tnere were strict rej^ulations for tho 
conduct of the respective bands. Their 
assembling in great numbers, or re- 
maining long in any spot which was 
not marked by tlie chief as the point 
of rendezvous, was* strictly forbioden. 
Whenever the chief saw tins iniunction 
disobeyed, he threatened to deliver up 
the delinquents to the arm of justice. 
He never permitted above two or three 
of his men to reside in the same town 
or village. If a member changed his 
resid^ce, he was obliged to give in- 
stant information to the receiver (kocAe- 
mer mann) of the district, that, in case 
of need, he might be summoned with- 
out di^ulty. By means such as 
these, a body of eighty or a hundred 
members, with their accomplices and 
informers, were bound by the closest 
and indissoluble ties, and enabled to 
collect their force on a sudden emer- 
gency, strike a blow, dissolve ' again, 
and vanish with impenetrable secrecy^ 
leaving the whole country in a stupor 
of wonder, as if the transaction was 
the effect of magic. To preserve their 
mysteries inviolate eveiy method was 
resorted to. For this purpose, they not < 
only changed frequently their places' 
of abode, but their names, habits, dress, 
and demeanour. An individual who 
had been acting as a Jew-broker at 
Cologne, suddenly began to figure at 
Spa or at Aix-la-Chapelle as a Dutch 
merchant or a .German baron, who 
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kept open house, lavished his money 
among his newly-aoquired friends, and 
staked immense sums at play the fol- 
lowing week, the same person was 
tracking the forest at the head of his 
band, and steeping his hands in the 
heart's blood of some unhappy traveller. 
Tlie robbers, with wonderful detterity, 
obtained passports, — not fabricated, 
but duly by theVnunicipal au- 
thorities. This part of their economy 
was under the management of women, 
of whom numbers belonged to each 
band. Their obj^t was to get intro- 
ductions to the civil and mili&ry au- 
thorities, and, by their beauty and en- 
gaging manners, to entice the heads of 
the derartments to the abandonment of 
their duty. Thus were the robbers 
assisted by the very parties whose vi- 
gilance and care should have been di- 
rected to the detection of the criminals. 
As an additional precaution for in- 
suring their own impunity, the robbers 
preferred to engage in expeditions at a 
distance from their abode. From the 
banks of the Meuse, they would hasten 
to Dunkirk, or appear in the streets of 
Mayence ; and thence would they hurry 
to devastate the peaceful farm-houses 
and small towns of tlie Weser or the 
Elbe. 

No expedition was undertaken ex- 
cept under the express advice and in- 
formation of a spy, who, in their 
slang, was called baldover. was 
generally a Jew; but never allowed 
to form a component part of the 
band. It was his business to mingle 
in the throng of the towns and cities, 
to travel through the country, obtain 
intelligence respecting the liches of 
individuals, the number of the in- 
mates of each dwelling, and many 
other circumstances calculated to faci- 
litate the robbery, and then to hurry 
to one of the neighbouring bands, and 
drive a bargain on his own account. 
If the terms were not commensurate 
with his own rapacious desires, he pro- 
ceeded to the next band, invariably 
giving the information where he was 
&st paid. These execrable wretches 
were the prime cause of most of the 
horrid acts of the Mnditti. In Order 
to enhance their own reward, they rot 
unfrequently gave a ,higbl3^^co^o1!t^ed 
and false account of tlie wealth and 
means of the intended victim. The 
robbers, after ransacking th^welling, 
and finding nothing to equal tne golden 
representations of the baldover^ com- 


menced to threaten their prisoner, and 
afterwards to ill-treat him. Murders 
of the most atrocious kind were in this 
way perpetrated. The beklovers were 
often the pureba^ (acherfempieler) 
of the property, aitd by this abomin- 
able method they contnved to make a 
double profit out of their brutal tools 
the robbers. When the baldover zad 
the chief had agreed on terms, and the 
latter was convinced of the practicabi- 
lity of the project, the band was sum- 
moned without delay. This meeting 
was termed a viata^znd vms efiected, 
for the most part, oy a circular note, 
written and sent to the members of 
the band, who were invited' to attend 
at a certain spot, for carrying through 
and concluding a busineu transaction 
(mosewaf/en). Sometimes the captain 
himself communicated the intelligence 
to the members cf his band. When all 
were assembled agreeably to summons, 
the captain or the baldover repeated his 
proposition, and the details of the un- 
dertaking ; then commenced a discus- 
sion among the most experienced of 
the body on the reasonableness of the 
enterprise, the facilities which it pre- 
sented, and the penis to be encountered. 
The matter was decided by the ma- 
jority of voices. If many dangers 
were to be overcome, the band was 
divided into various sections, with their 
respective chiers,and distinct duties, — 
such as the securing the advance, the 
pillaging the premises, or the covering 
the retreat. The robberies were most 
common in the autumn and the spnng. 
In those seasons the nights are long, 
and favourable, by tlieir darkness, to 
the purposes of the marauder. During 
the winter the' roads were impractica- 
ble; and the light of summer was in- 
auspicious to their expeditions of guilt. 
The bandits especially lay impassi\e 
during snowy weather and moonlight 
nights; and the judicial proceedings 
further proved, that Saturdays and 
Sundays were roost fruitful of crimes. 
The robbers, who often were trades- 
men, were less busy on those days, and 
houses were less guarded. Not only 
spies, but other accessories, were prin- 
ci^lly Jews. The number of the band 
procelmed to their rendezvous in small 
divisions of three or four. The more 
wealthy proceeded on horseback, and 
even in carriages ; hut not so much on 
the score of comfort as to impose on 
the eyes of the authorities. Some, 
disguising themselves as waggoners. 
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would drive euto| covered so lu to 
have the ap^rauee of contaioing 
bales of goods, whereas they were 
empty, and only intended to convey 
away ihe articles which they could col- 
lect by plunder. Great caution was 
taAiea int, in the obscurity of the 
forests, the fradw traversed by pre- 
ceding parties might be aaiasM by 
those that followed. Signs and marks 
were carefully placed at every angle 
of the road. I^metimes a piece of 
paper was stuck on a branch of a tree, 
or on a sign-post ; at others, those in 
advance, at each turning made a small 
furrow in the ground, with a small^ one 
across it : this last indicated the direc- 
tion of their march. Tliose following 
did the same ; and in this way tlie last 
divisions not only, recognised the road, 
but, from the furrows, knew the num- 
ber of their companions who were in 
advance. Sometimes, again, the rob- 
bers tore down a large branch of a tree, 
and laid it along the road, the foliage 
being in the’ direction of their journey. 
Tliese signs, in their slang, were cailra 
kochemerciink. Their cry and note of 
recognition was a shrill and long 
whoop, like an owl's ; whistling was 
tbougnt vulgar, and as the sure means 
of detection. The rendezvous was in 
the immediate vicinity of the place of 
action, and was sheltered by a forest, 
or cluster of trees, or was perhaps a 
valley or gorge. An houp or two was 
allowed for repose and final disposi- 
tion of their means, before they pro- 
ceeded to action. Arms were then care- 
fully examined, and pistols (^chnelki) 
well charged. Torches were distributed, 
and tlic word was given for advance. 
The baud proceeded with noiseless 
steps ; first came the capUin, and after 
him those who carried the battering 
ram, which was a beam of wood, or 
the trunk of a tree, twelve feet long, 
and as thick and heavy as possible. 
When neither o( these were at hand, 
the robbers would pull up a road- 
post, or even a large dtoss from the 
burying-ground. The battering ram was 
applied to the door, and admission 
was instantly gained for the robbers. 
The captain carried an iron lever in his 
hand, which was not only the token of 
command, but intendedT for breaking 
open cupboards or chests while other 
tools were distributed among the band. 
The robbers always took the precau- 
tion of blackening their faces. Often, 
too, they spoke in feigned voices ; and, 


in the presence of their vietinu, cau- 
tioned each other agaiost speaking 
loudly, lest they should be discovered. 
Their object in this was to force on the 
sufferer's mind a conviction that the 
perpetrators of die deed were of his 
own place of abode. 

If they met, during their expedition, 
with any wayfoVer, he was immediately 
robbed, bound, and confined, till after 
the mam object had been attained, 
lest he might identify them, or, by 
giving information, render their pro- 
ceedings abortive. On their arrival in 
the town on which their purpose was 
bent, they first despatclied some one 
acquainted with the locality to stop 
up the keyhole of the church-door, 
to prevent the sounding of die alarum. 
They next seized the watchmen, de- 
prived diem of their horns and rattles, 
and detained them during the progress 
of the robbery. Sentries of their own 
{tekemier) were then posted in every 
direction, the most determined of the 
bandits being selected for this offi<». 
They were furnished with carbines, pis- 
tols, and thirty or forty charges. On 
some occasions their orders were to 
keep up a continuous fire, so as to 
make tneir intended victims believe 
that tlieir force was irresistible, and 
the neighbours that there was a serious 
affray in the streets, and that they could 
not expose themselves at their windows 
without the greatest danger. In places 
traversed by the French army, the bri- 
gands sang French songs, and swore 
common French oaths, that tliey might 
|?ass for deserters. 

When all were at their post, the 
captain gave the word and led on the 
attack. Tlie torches were lighted, and 
the ram was applied to the principal 
door. This step was in their slang 
denominated lekechen kauffg&sf ausse-^ 
ren, 1 f there was a window (gn/founerA) 
through which appeared a light (nir ein 
heyet9cheft\ the carbines were directed 
towards it. When the door had been 
driven in by the ram, and the windows 
had given way. to the axes, the captain 
precipitated himself forward, and was 
followed by his band. If any of his 
men hesitated, or shewed signs of fear, 
he slew him on the spot. More torches 
were then lighted, so as to bring every 
object of value into view^ All the 
members of the fomily, without dis- 
tinction of . sex or age, were bound, 
laid' along the floor, and rolled up in 
blankets, sheets, carpets, or whatever 
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was readiest; sometiiM they were 
imolhered in the operation. Threats 
and violenee were next used to make 
their wretched rictims disclose the 
amount of their valuables and pro- 
perty; and whenever, through the 
exaggerations of the te/dbeer, tlie 
amount fell short of their expectation, 
which was too often '^he case, the 
most diabolical cruelw was exercised 
py the banditti. The killed and 
wounded of the band were removed ; 
and when this was found to be im- 
practicable, the last blow was given to 
the latter by the, robbers themselves, 
that none of their comrades might fall 
alive into the power of the authorities. 

On quitting the scene of action, the 
band shouted and kept up a firing, in 
order to impose on tlie inhabitants of 
the town, and give them an idea of 
their unabated courage and ardour. 
When, however, they were fairly in 
the country, silence was ordered by the 
captain ; the high roads were avoided ; 
and, in case of punuit, they concealed 
themselves in forests or corn-fields. A 
retired spot was then selected for the 
division of the booty. The captain had 
a right to not only all that during the 
engagement he had appropriated to 
himself and carried off, but to a two- 
fold, and even threefold, share of the 
amassed booty. If the bddooer hap- 
pened to be absent on such occasions, 
tt« was a considerable sufferer ; for the 
robbers had a great contempt for the 
spies, and never cared about keeping 
a just reckoning with them. 

A fiivourite amusement with the rob- 
bers, when keeping watch, or tarrying 
in a forest, a place of rendezvous, or a 
house of concealment {kochemer b^e$\ 
was to get up sham trials, in which the 
parts of president of the tribunal, of 
judges, and other officials, of the cri- 
minal and witnesses, were taken by 
members of the band, and all the 
parade and proceedings of a court of 
justice were observed with a mock so- 
lemnity. Another mode of occupying 
their time, was to exercise their inge- 
nuity in openiuff Abe most intricate 
locks of, every dufcription; and 
expert had many become, that a simple 
nail sufficed ^r undoitf the most com- 
plicated ffistening, Aus were they 
enabled to loosen the chains with which 
they were loaded in Ibeit .prisons, and 
oftra, without ike slightest noise, to 
escape ftom their conflbemerit, or 
enter through die most firmly-locked 


doors. The way in which they could 
break through die tfaiekest walls was 
astonishing. Tbeir wives and mis- 
tresses were' of the greatest assistance 
to the robbers in all their extremities ; 
for they ceaselessly exercised their in- 
vention in obtaining admission into the 
prisons with a suppIV of the instru- 
ments best adaptra for eflecting their 
lib^y. 

It was after the banditti had arrived 
at such perfect organisation, that the 
re-establishment of peace allowed a 
stricter administiation of justice along 
the two banks of the lihine. The 
authorities, both civil and military, 
aided by the inhabitants of the towns, 
then determined to destroy the bands 
of the marauders. In former times, 
the names of Fiiick, of Black Peter, 
or Schwarze Peter, of Zughetto, of 
Siebert, recalled all that is darkest or 
most abominable in the annals of crime ; 
but then villages were not exposed to 
the sudden excursions of banditti — to 
those lawless assaults which menaced 
the safety of a whole community, 
and the fbrtnnes of the afBuent in- 
dividual. Now, however, a com- 
mon danger awaited all : one person 
spread consternation throughout the 
whole country. lie was young, clever, 
subtle, ubiquitous. No danger was too 
great for his courage — no emergency 
too desperate for his ready invention. 
He openly appeared with his mistress 
leaning on his arm in the very spot 
which, on the previous night, had been 
the scene of violence; 1^ frequented 
fitirs, and constantly resorted to taverns 
and public places of entertainment, 
where any of his numberless victims 
might have recognised him, and pointed 
out his person to the rigid arm of justice. 
Atone moment he was spreading havoc 
and consternation on the right bank of 
the Rhine; thejnext saw him with his 
band of diraperadoes on the opposite 
side, directing his march, from sure 
information, on some peaceftil hamlet 
or isolated farm-house. His agents 
and accomplices were spread, like an 
invisible net, over the whole country-— 
no eye, however careful— no cunning, 
however acute, could escape them. 
The terror, in ftuit, of tlie whole pro- 
vince WaS'SCHINnEtfHANVXS. 

This celebrated bandit had not al- 
ways enjoyed an undisnnbed eecnrity 
of person. Tbe {police had seized him 
more than once, bound him in chains, 
and cast him into dungeons; but he 
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had as often effected his escape. At 
len^i the au^orities determined tp 
increase their vigilance the inhabit- 
ants of the Rhine countries recovered 
from the consternation in which the/ 
had been held, as thftugh 11(4^ ^ 

magic spelly b/ the daiing exploits of 
the freebooters. They rose in a mass, 
and, aided by the police and the mili-* 
tarv, hemmed ih windeihanncs, and 
held 'him at bay. After flying from 
haunt to haunt, assuming disguises for 
the purpose of giving the slip to the 
hounds of the law, but in vain — worn 
out by his exertions, and seized with 
despair, he resolved to enrol himseif 
as a common soldier in the service of 
Austria, and thus to escape from the 
country under a false name. He took 
that of James Schweichart, proceeded 
to Limburg, enlisted, and was disco- 
vered and taken. 

On the 3l8t May, 1802, Fuchs, 
grand bailly 'of the Elector of Treves, 
was scouring with a patrol round the 
environs of Ilaussen, Eissenbacli, and 
Haintgen. He was not more than a 
quarter of a league from Wolfenhausen, 
when he perceived, about three hundred 
paces before liim, on the high road, a 
man who had just come out of a 
. piece of com. There was something 
suspicious about him. He ordered liis 
troop to halt, and, accompanied by the 
miller of Nieder Sellers, he galloped 
towards the individual, lie stopped 
within ten paces of the stranger, who 
was ordered to approach. He did so 
without hesitation. He was neatly 
dressed, having on a shooting-jacket 
and hussar pantaloons. He had in 
bis hand a long whip, the handle of 
which was garnished with morocco 
leather. To the inquiries of Fuchs, 
he readily answered that he came from 
Weilbach, and was, for purposes of 
traffic, proceeding to Wolfenhausen, 
and that he had left his conveyance at 
a village on the hill, llis passport 
was demanded. At this he evinced 
symptoms of alarm ; but replied, that 
he had no occasion for a passport, as 
he was an inhabitant of the canton. 
His embarrassment, however, and the 
alteration in his voice, excited the 
suspicion of his inquisitor. Fuchs 
looked at him steadily for a moment, 
then seizing him by the collar, and 
exclaiming, Tu es un cogumr\he 
gave him in charge -to his troop. As 
they proceeded, the stranger entered 
freely into conversation with his guards, 


and gave them snuff and tobacco. 
While they entered Wolfeohaiiseo, he 
whispered to one of them h'n oflbr of a 
good reward if he would hvour his 
escape. But this thd guard told him 
was impossible, as his comrades hU 
their carbines ready, and could in'ol 
igil of hitting him in his rash iittempC. 
when arrived at Wolfenhausen, he was 
repognfe^d by the officer' of kadther 
patrol, stdtiofied at Runkel, as a jirf- 
soner that had a few days since 1)Wn 
arrested and effected his escape. He 
accordingly reclaimed him, obtained 
the custody of his person, had him 
well bound and conducted to Runkel. 
llie stranger on this addressed himself 
to an Austrian officer, and engaged in 
the service of that country under (he 
name of James Schweichart. He was 
thus transferred to the depot for the 
recruits at Limburg. Information, 
however, was given to the grand bailly 
by a countryman, that this Schweichart 
was no other than the famous Scliin- 
derhannes. Fuchs and the Austrian 
officer Schafer examined not only the 
informant, but his brother, Gebr^ 
Zarvas, also one of the recruits, and 
his mistress Lisel. The countiyman^s 
information was correct, — the bandit 
chief was in their power. 

Every precaution was immediately 
taken to secure the person of the 
robber, without wakening his' suspi- 
cions. The pretended Schweichart was 
chained, under the pretext that that was 
the customary treatment for the re- 
cruits while they were being conducted 
to the depot of Frankfort. To impose 
upon him the more effectually, they 
cnained in a similar manner another 
recruit named Ebcl. Schweichart, 
supposing that the captain did this 
under the belief that he would desert, 
offered him a sum of money which he 
had about his person ; but his gift 
was rejected, lie was conveyed to 
Wisbaden under the escort of some 
soldiers of Treves, and some young 
men from Limburg armed with guns. 
At Kirberg he was bound more closely. 
He became sullen and dogged, and 
occasionally made angiy observations 
and replies to those around him. ’At 
Wisbaden, Julie Bliisius, the mistresif 
of l^hinderhannes, offer^ an Austrian 
officer three louis if he would br^ 
vent the prisoner from pas^ng^^y 
Cassel, opposite to Mayence. Mifri- 
derliannes had an extreme dr^ad dfHfee 
French, of whom he expect^ %d see 
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many, as a matter of course, at Cassel. 
On quitting Wisbaden he lost his self- 
possession, and exclaimed ihat he was 
undone. The soldier who was fixed 
to the same chain with him imme- 
diately shouted with laughter, and said, 

<< Ha, ha I so, then, we have you ikst 
this time 1*' 

At Frankfort he was delivered to 
the civil authority; and^ a^^in handed 
over, on a special requisitigi, to that 
of Mayence. He was escorted to the 
prison of the latter ]^ace by a body of 
French gendarmes. The arrest and sub- 
sequent punislimeiit of Schinderipnnes 
put an end to the marauding system on 
the banks of the Rhine. 

Jean Buckler, otherwise Schinder- 
bannes, or the Flayer^ was bom in 
1779, at Mulheii, near Nastatten, in 
Katzenellbogen, on the right bank of 
the Rhine. Ilis father was of no fixed 
occupation, gaining his bread princi- 
pally by vagabondising through the 
countiy. The son was necessarily 
neglected, and he soon got into aii 
irreclaimable habit of idleness. When 
he was sixteen he was intrusted with a 
sum of money, which he spent ; and 
he absconded from his family. This 
was followed by some petty robberies ; 
but the produce of these not being 
sufficient for his subsistence, he en- 
gaged in the service of a butcher, with 
whom he remained till he was eighteen. 
Vice was inherent in his nature; he 
could not withstand its impulse. He 
was caught in the act of pilfering from 
the French baggage-wagons, and owed 
his safety to a party of Austrians, who 
opportunely rescued him. lie entered 
into the service of another butcher; 
hut he was caught again the act of 
thieving, and sent to the prison of Kira, 
where he was well floggra. lie made 
liis escape, and preceded to the Hoch- 
wald, where he join^ Ja^ues Finck, 
otherwise ^thejmek. With this cele- 
brated freebooter he stole a great many 
horses. They were joined by Schwarze 
Peter and his son. The four continued 
to steal horses ; but to this they added 
plunder of all kinds. Travellers were 
stopped on the high road ; and the 
Jews were principally sufferei:^. Scliin- 
derlmnnes was a^n oauglh/and sent 
to the prison of Sarrebruch ; but he 
esca|)ed during the first night of his 
detention there, and immediately re- 
joined Black Peter. From this mo- 
ment he became a confirmed robber. 
Hisfimae began to spread far and w'ide ; 
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and he ww quickly acknowledged by 
all to be the expertest of the brigands. 
Black Peter' wished him Wimes to 
sleep his hands in human blood ; but 
to this his comrade at first evinced a 
repugnancy On* one occasion they 
went to Thieigarten, to tell a peasant, 
from whom they bad stolen two hones, 
that the beasts should be restored on 
the payment of a sum of money. 
While they were waiting to fiilfil the 
bargain, Black Peter got madly drank 
with brandy, when he quarrelled with 
the inmates of the house where they 
were, broke their furniture, and ill- 
treated them. Presently came in 
three Jews from Guemunden, when he 
wanted to force them to play on the 
fiddle, and threatened to slay them 
on the spot if they did not comply. 
Schindeihannes interposed, and saved 
the Jews from the infliction of his 
wrath. Then a Jew of S<r»iffersbach 
happened to appear on the high road 
of Simmern. Blac^ Peter pointed to 
him, and desired his companion to run 
and kill him, for he had inflicted on 
himself a grievous injury ; but Schin- 
derhaiines refused to meddle in the 
business. Peter then said he would 
do so; but desired his comrade to 
keep a sharp eye on the three Jews 
of uuemunden, for he was resolved to 
liave a tune on the fiddle. He came 
up with the Seiffersbacher, beat him 
violently, and murdered him, then 
ransacked his pockets, and took his 
watch. While he was thus occupied, 
five or six peasants came along the 
same road ; but Black Peter, without 
being disconcerted in the slightest de- 
gree, dragged tlie body behind a tree, 
and did not leave the spot till the 
peasants had nearly come up to the 
body. The alleged injury was as fol- 
lows : Peter with some of his friends 
was passing through the forest of Shon, 
when he made violent love to the wife 
of one of the party. She was of a rare 
beauty. He persuaded her to lag be- 
hind, and seated himself by her side at 
the root of a tree. The Jew perceived 
them, and informed the husband ; who 
returned, fell upon the woman, and 
stabbed her on the spot. Peter would 
not interfere : his conscience, he said, 
woulu not suffer him to meddle be- 
tween man and wife ; but he swore to 
have the life of him who had denounced 
her, and he fulfilled his vow. 

In the newly-acquired French pro- 
vinces, which were the haunts of the 
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bngandsi government, when it began 
to feel itself secure, gathered up its 
strragth for the purpose of extermi- 
tmting the drag’s brood from the 
soil. The functions of the ju^ were 
su^ended, martial -law proclaimed, 
and a special commission appointed to 
take its sittings at Mayence. Schin- 
derhaiiues and his accomplices were 
arraigned before it. At Frankfort Uie 
robber-chief had undergone an exami- 
nation before the magistrates; and to 
these he promised a full confession of 
his whole career, on condition that he 
were not transported to the left bank 
of the Rhine, and delivered over to 
the French. When at Mayence, how- 
ever, being convinced that every chan- 
nel of escape would be cIosm and 
vigilantly watched, and persuading 
himself that an open avowal of his 
crimes, although it placed his accom- 
plices in the hands of justice, would, 
nevertheless, be the means of pre- 
serving bis own life, he at once 
resolv^ upon confession. 

Schinderhaiines laid open the whole 
course of his dissolute and guilty career. 
He knew, he said, that he had commit- 
ted an infinity of crimes, more or less 
amenable to law ; hut he relied on his 
extreme youth, on the early tissue of un- 
fortunate circumstances that had dri- 
ven him to transgression, on the impos- 
sibility of his gaining a livelihood by 
other means, his deep repentance, ana 
the conduct which even as a brigand 
had been observed by him — added to 
the free confession of his own mis- 
deeds, and those of his accomplices, 
with their names — for his full pardon 
from govonuiiciit. 

He was born at Mulilen,aiid his father 
gained his livelihood by skinning cattle, 
lie was scarcely four years of age 
when his father left Muhlen to emi- 
grate into Poland ; but, on the journey, 
he enlisted in the imperial regiment 
of Hildhurghausen, which was then 
in garrison at Olmutz, m Moravia. 
When he was nine years of age, his 
father deserted ; his mother and him- 
self followed him to the Prussian fron- 
tiers, where they again met with him. 
With a Prussian passport they came to 
the banks of the Rhine, at Merzweiler, 
on the llundsruck, wliere his father 
was bom. Tliey successively resided 
at Ilommench, l^angweilen, and Uob- 
stetten. where his father was a garde 
champitre. Here Schinderhannes weat 
to ^chooU and at Cappeln he was 


confirmed in the Lutheran foitb. After 
'this his fother lived at Ilommerich, 
Kirchenbollenbacli, Idar, and Weita* 
rod. At this last place he left his 
father, uti account of hit first avowed 
crime : this was in 1797. 

He was then a little more tlian 
fifteen years of age. An innkeeper, 
by name Koch, gave him a kmis to 
buy somdjjbrandy at Oberstein. In- 
stead of fSSIalling his commusion> be 
spent the money m drink with* a man 
named ilaniifried, lie daied not after 
this return to Weitsrod ; but wandered 
into tHb country, when absolute hunger 
compelled him to his first open robbery. 
It was a horse, which he readily sold 
to one Henri Delis, at Trois Ktangs. 
After this he entered into the service 
of a man named Nagel, at Darenbach ; 
hut him he soon left, and took service 
with his cousin Buckler, at Sobemheim. 
Shortly after he made the acquaintance 
ofa young butcher at Kirn, who advised 
Schinderhannes to steal sheep and bring 
them to him for sale. He committed 
seve ral robberies of shecf) ; and he was 
assisted by one Nagel, of Weyden. 

These robberies roused die attention 
of the magistrates of Kirn, and suspi- 
cion fell on Schinderhannes. He was 
arrested, but escaped on the first night 
of his detention ; and after, wards called 
on a butcher, named Franz, for two 
dollars which he owed the robber. 
Thence he proceeded to Henneweiler, 
where he met with Mullerhanngs and 
Patronellen Michel, to whom he re- 
counted bis adventures. He was their 
companion for a short time ; and then 
went to his cousin Hahn’s, in the 
Ilohwald, ajid to die widow Dupm. 
Here he was for some time, and com- 
mitted depredations round the whole 
country ,^at Meisenheim, Wiesweilen, 
Birkenfeld, and Muhl. 

He fled from the last place; and 
after wandering in the lioliwald, he 
re:>olved to cross the Rhine, and visit 
his mother’s relations. But he unfor- 
tunately fell in with Jacques Fmck of 
Treherhanneschiitt, who, taking advan- 
tage of Schinderhannes’ abject condi- 
tion, persuaded him to join his band, 
consisting of Jean Geoi-ge, Keesgen, 
Schwarze Peter, Ildes Jacob, Jager 
Philippe, and others. He was ogam 
taken, and again sent to Sarrebriick, 
with Finck and Keesgen for his com- 
panions indurance. But they forced a . 
hole tliiough their, prison, and escaped. 
His evil genius kept full possession of 
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bis movements. lie returned to his 
acGustomed occupation, and was once 
more caught at Shruppenbach, and cast 
into prison. Uis confinement was 
severe. Loaded with chains, he was 
flung into a dark and damp cellar, 
whence he was allowed for a few hours 
daily to ascend and breathe more freely 
in an upper chamber, itself a strong 
dungeon, where he fuujfljjf Philippe 
Arnold of Aigenthel. ilis motions 
were rigorously watched by a burgher 
guard, lie perauaded one of them to 
lend him a knife, and he cut and 
loosened one of the boards "of the 
upper chamber, and opened a passage 
into the kitchen of the building; then 
taking the rope by which he was wont 
to ascend from his vault, he got down 
and made his way into the kitchen, 
the windows of which were fortified by 
bars of iron. lie managed, however, 
to bunt through even this barrier, and 
look a fearful leap to the ground. By 
tliis feat lie rid himself of his prison ; 
but a heavy atone, which had been de- 
tached from the wall, fell upon him 
and broke his leg. lie contrived, not- 
withstanding, to lay hold of a hoppole, 
and by its assistance dragged himself 
along with difficulty to the forest of 
Bergliausen. The next night he con- 
tinued his painful journey as far as the 
mill of Appertermuhl, near Gellweiler, 
and the day after as far as the mill of 
Berkenmuhl, where he tasted food for 
the first time since his evasion. Thence 
he proceeded to Souschild, and took 
refuge with Charles Engers. These 
efforts had reduced him to great weak- 
ness : the flesh from his knees and his 
arms had been worn away, and the 
bones laid bare. In throe weeks he 
was recotcred, and again took to the 
highway and the dark forest, with 
Martin Schmidt, Philippe Geilust, 
Charles Benzel, Charles Engers, Pierre 
Dalheimer, George Otton, Tick Arnold, 
and others. 

In their company he committed va- 
rious robberies ; and then crossing the 
Rhine, became ao<]uainted with many 
members of the band of the Pays Bas. 
He assumed the character of a travel- 
ling merchant (or rather ^dlar), and 
sold not only whatever he stole, but 
supplied himself witli articles for trafiic 
at Frankfort. Ilis name was Jacques 
Ofenbach ; and he traversed the couii- 

2 r of the Bergstrasse, the Lahn, and 
ayngmd. He lived freely; and 
when Jiis funds were exhausted, he 
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recrossed the Rhine for fresh sup- 
plies. 

He bad, howevejr, long wished to 
abandon his scandalous coorse of life, 
lie appealed for the truth of this asser- 
tion to Lichtenberger, inspector of the 
salt-pits at Munster, lie declared that 
he had sought from that functional^ 
the means to enter society again. The 
statements of the brigand were borne 
out in a great degree by the testimony 
of his referree. In April 1802, said 
the latter, he went to a neighbouring 
forest with one Kron, a wood merchant, 
and his partner, to mark some trees for 
felling. They were proceeding to- 
wards the farm-house in the midst of 
the forest, when they perceived that 
they had beeti observed by one of 
Schinderhannes’ outposts. The alarm 
was sounded — the brigands came 
forth, taking the three intruders for 
gendarmes in disguise. Liohtenber- 
ger, had about him jewels and mo- 
ney to a large amount: he, more- 
over, carried a fowling-piece, and he 
dreaded the worst. But, notwithstand- 
ing, be went towards the bandit chief, 
who also came forward to meet him. 
He had a reputation for greater cle- 
mency than his comjfMUiions. He had, 
moreover, during his service under 
Nagel, been frequently at tlie inspec- 
tor’s house at Wayerbach ; and aaded 
to this, Julie Blasius, who was the 
daughter of a poor peasant near the 
inspector’s domains, had had frequent 
relief at his hands. This fact was, 
it wpears, not absent from the memoiy 
of Seminderhannes ; for he received the 
inspMtor with the utmost courtesy, and 
holding him in conversation for half an 
hour, dismissed him, notwithstanding 
Black Peter’s desire for plunder, and 
perhaps murder. This fierce ruffian 
had stood by Schinderhannes dunng 
the whole interview, casting looks of 
intent desire on tlie watch, the buckles, 
and fowling-piece of Lichtenberger. 
The latter, un his escape, bethought 
him of various other acts of forbear- 
ance on the part of the principal bandit, 
and wished, if possible, to reclaim him 
from habits of infamy. An additional 
trait in his conduct confirmed the in- 
spector’s determination: he remem- 
bered that Schinderhannes had fre- 
quently sent money to his youn^r 
brother, who was a ferm-labourer, with 
strong exhortations to avoid ipbberv. 
M. Perard, the receiver of Breugnach, 
was desirous to capture Schinderhaqpes, 
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and made proposals to the iospeotor ; 
but he not only generously resolved 
not to endanger the life of one who 
had spared his, but even got Ptemrd 
to request the pudon of die outlaw 
through Bruges, president of the cri- 
minal tribunal, at the hands of M. Jean 
Bon*Saint-Andrd, coromismry of die 
government, on condition tliat be im* 
mediately broke up his baud. lie 
made overtures, to this effect to the 
robber himself, by means of die owner 
of a hovel in the forest where Schinder- 
lianncs often sought shelter. But the 
latter had been gaining confidence with 
the advance of spring : the trees, he 
said, were fast sprouting, and he could 
amin find certain shelter in the woods, 
liie gendarmes, notwithstanding his 
assurance, were in a few weeks press- 
ing him so hard, that he returned to 
the forest-hut, and promised to accept 
Lichtenberger’s proposals, provided he 
were arlmitted into the army. He pro- 
mised thenceforth to lead an exemplary 
and useful life. But an ordonnance at 
this time inopportunely forbad all nego- 
tiation with bandit chiefs, who were to 
be hunted down, and undergo the 
utmost rigour of the law. The in- 
spector communicated the sad tidings 
to Sebinderhannes, advising him never 
to reappear on the left bank of the 
Rhine. The robber accordingly took 
bis departure, with evident signs of 
sorrow. He proceeded to the opposite 
bank, with the intention of selling at 
Runkel various articles collected by 
depredation : he was warned away, 
but still persisted, and was arrested. 
Then he declared liis intention of 
serving in the imperial troops; and 
being conducted to Frankfort, was 
claimed by the French, and given up 
to the tribunal of Mentz. The bandirs 
confession informed the police of fifty- 
two principal robberies, and compro- 
mised the safety of a multitude of indi- 
viduals. 

It would he impossible to fellow 
him throughout his career, by a minute 
examination of his transgressions. We 
can only afford space for a few selec- 
tions. The indictment was founded 
on the chief’s confession. 

lie commenced his career singly; 
but very shortly, as we have seen, he 
associated himself with others, and by 
bis activity, courage, and resources, 
transcended and led his companions. 
He was an ardent admirer of the sex, 
and had several mistiesses. At first he 


was enamoured of Marianne Schafer; 
she vvas. only fourCe6D« but beautiful 
in fece, and lovely in pewn. Mari- 
anne's mother had bad various dealingi 
with Schinderiianoes’ band, the moat 
conspicuous members.|df wbich prof- 
fered their suit to the >youthfal beauty; 
but they were severally lejeeted fer Urs 
handsome captain. One of the num- 
ber, howe|ur, Jhicknam^ the Black^n- 
Klas, detrained on the possession of 
Marianne, and fercing his way into her 
dwelling, he demands to see tier. Ma- 
rianne concealed herself in the cellar^ 
and the robber vented his xage in 
horrible thr^ts, and departed after 
pillaging the dwelling. The mother 
complained to Sebinderhannes when 
he came to visit his mistress; and he, 
accompanied by Seibert, pursued the 
depredator, whom he overtook at Bal- 
denau, where, falling on him without 
warning, he stabbed him repeatedly 
with a knife, and then despatened him 
with a bludgeon. At his trial, the 
captain said that it was not he, but 
Seibert, who gave the final blow. He 
could not be contradicted, fer Seibert 
was dead. 

The murder of the Jew Seli^maiin, 
by Black Peter, made a mat noise, and 
Sebinderhannes left the district where it 
occurred for another ; but, after a year’s 
absence, he returned, and by a series of 
audacious proceedings sprm conster- 
nation around. Beckenreld was parti- 
cularly auspicious to his exploits. Two 
worthy merchants of Mayence, and a 
Jew physician of Bingen, went to 
Dercherbach, near Kim. The roads 
were rendered formidable by the ban- 
ditti ; and two individuals were noticed 
in an inn making inquiries about their 
return. The conveyance from Kreuz- 
nach took up the travellers, who were 
escorted by four armed men. They 
arrived at Sobernheim in safety, where 
they were persuaded to dismiss their 
escort, and hire two men who were 
reported to know well Black Peter and 
his band. They set out to complete 
their journey; but the weather was 
And roads heavy; and when 
they were ascending a steep hill, the 
driver desired the two men to get down 
and lighten the carriage. They did so ; 
the carriage moved on so rapidly, that 
they were unable to overtake it ; and 
it was stopped within a short distance 
of Bockelneim by five men. One dis- 
chaii^d a pistol at the 'party wifeout 
hurting either of the travellers, and 
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then commanded them to descend. 
IVo of the robbers then fell on them, 
took every things valuable from their 

¥ 61*8003, and ransacked the carriage. 

hey then threatened the travellers 
with death if they divul{|^ the trans- 
action, and departed, taking with them 
a very considerable booty. 

Each night was witness to fresh 
violence. I^binderhhnifes^solved to 
plunder the dwelling of R^el of Otz- 
weiler. lie came by night to the mill 
of Antesmuhl, demands admittance, 
and ordered the miller to prepare an 
excellent supper for himself aftd his 
companions. Various dainties were 
laid on the tableif, and the robbers 
made a hearty repast. Not satisfied 
with their entertainment, they demand- 
ed money. But the little whicli the 
miller had, enraged the banditti ; and 
they not only beat him severely, but 
broke his furniture, and then proceeded 
to Otzweiler. They were fifteen in 
number, and went directly to the re- 
sidence of lleigel. Schinderhannes 
knocked at the door, and said that he 
was a member of the police come to 
seize persons denounce, lie gamed 
admission, and entered with Benzel 
and Kngers, leaving the others to keep 
watch outside the house. They wanted 
to secure the inmates; but lleigers. 
son-in-law endeavoured to escape, and 
was wounded dangerously by a musket- 
ball. The robbers fell upon lleigel’s 
wife, beat her, and threatened her 
life if she did not on the instant give 
up her valuables, lleigel on this en- 
deavoured to escape by a window, but 
was brought down by a suie aivu, and 
fell dead upon the spot. The neigh- 
bourhood was by this time awakened 
by the firing, and the robbers thought 
fit to retreat ; but not before a woman 
in an adjoining house, who unad- 
visedly had opened her Window, had 
been mortally wounded in the bieast. 
The expedition was abortive ; but 
Sdiinderhannes, three days after, plan- 
ned another. Between eight arid nine 
in die evening, the house of one Muller, 
at Raumbacli, was entered by an iii- 
dividcfal armed with a c'fsfce^ who 
wanted to light his pipe. lie ap- 
proadied the candle, amt entered into 
ooiiversatioii with Muller’s son-in-law, 
of whom he demanded if he were the 
master; and on his denial he read a 
written paper, the terms of which de- 
manded tfiirty louis of Muller under 
the severest threats. lie was told that 


money was search; but the stranger 
znsistra that the sum should be sent 
by the morrow to a particular spot near 
the village, and retired. Miiller and 
hU family sent accordingly about half 
of the money demanded, which seemed 
to satisfy the exactors. Shortly after, 
severalJevvs and others, returning from 
the fair of Baumholder, were attacked ■ 
by Schinderhannes and a companion, 
who addressed themselves only to the 
Jews, and took from tliem seven florins, 
lliey afterwards committed some rob- 
beries on the same day, not only in 
the country, but in the midst of the 
village of Fornhausen, in the most 
open manner. Tlie Jews were especial 
marks for the attacks of the banditti. 

Schinderhannes about this time be- 
came enamoured of Julie Blasius, a 
musician’s daughter, and determined 
to make her his own. Site was ex- 
tremely beautiful ; and, on her exami- 
nation, she thus accounted for having 
joined the fortunes of the bandit chief. 

A man from Dickesbach,” she said, 

with whose name 1 am unacquainted, 
came to my native village, and met me 
in the cabaret of Jacques Fnhsch, with 
my sister Margaret. This man told 
me and my sister that we must accom- 
pany him to the forest of Dolbach, 
about a quarter of a league from our 
abode, as some one wished to speak to 
me there, lie would neither mention 
to us his name, nor the i-eason of his 
invitation. 1 was at first unwilling to 
go there, but this man at last persuaded 
me. My sister was my companion. 
When 1 reached the forest, I met a 
handsome young man, who proposed 
to me to leave my parents, and follow 
him. Notwithstanding his fine pro- 
mises, 1 refused his suit ; but he 
threatened to kill me; and thus was 
I constrained to accompany this stran- 
ger. It was not till long after, and 
when 1 was far from my parents, that 
I learned his name, lie was the famous 
Schinderhannes.” 

The chief gained considerable sums 
by levying a kind of black mail around 
the villages, and granting passports to 
meirchants, Jew.s, and countrymen. He 
was, moreover, guilty of an act of 
glaring audacity, which is worth men- 
tioning. With Pick and Dalleimer, 
he had posted himself on a rock near 
the castle of Bockellieim, where he 
was waiting for Jews retarding from 
the fair of Kreutznach. Forty-five of 
them approached, and five peasants ; 
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but the robbers were not iniimi^ fft y l 
by numbers. Tlie spot which tbsy Imd 
selected for the lobbeiy was a hollow 
in the road. Scbinderhannes hid him- 
self behind a rock, while his «obi^- 
nions planted themsehras in the op^ 
ing of the mm. The Jews were sud- 
d^y called on to stand — the robbers 
issu^ from their concealment, and 
wounding two of their victims who 
attempted an escape, demanded their 
money from the party. But they were 
poor, and had only a few kreutzers. 
Being satisfied with this, the captain 
ordered all to take off their shoes and 
stockings, and place them in a heap. He 
then desired each to take his own. The 
consequence was, tliat a quarrel took 
place among the Jews : they who had 
surrendered their lives to the banditti, 
fought with determined fury about their 
shoes and stockings. Scbinderhannes, 
to shew his contempt for the party, 
gave his carbine to one of their body 
to hold, while he gathered from the 
ground the watches that he had taken 
from the Israelites. 

Ills next conspicuous exploit was at 
Ilottenbach, where a Jew named Wolff 
had been pointed out by others of his 
order as able and fit to come within 
the robber's black mail system. He 
sent the Jew an order for some hand- 
kerchiefs, tobacco, and money ; but not 
being attended to, he knocked at Wolff's 
door very late one night, and requested 
the inmates to bring him fortli some 
brandy. The Jew at first refused ; but 
taking alarm, he opened Ins door, and 
the robbers rushed in and stiuck him 
to the ground. His wife was equally 
ill-treated ; and even an infant in a 
cradle was not spared. 

While this violence was being per- 
etrated in Wolff’s house, one of the 
andits forced the door of a neighbour 
named Marx, and compelled him to 
surrender his money and valuables. The 
band then brought Wolff, his father- 
in-law, and Marx, into a cellar, and 
after making them distribute wine to 
the (iarty, they desired them to remain 
quiet for a quarter of an hour, not to 
speak to any one on the subject of the 
robbery, and to send fifteen louis by a 
certain day to a particular spot. 

Scbinderhannes gained so much by 
this expedition, that he lived for 
some time at his ease. After tarrying 
on the other side of the llhine, he 
became as active as ever. Accom- 
panied by his wife, he concerted with 


members of iht JBteff rfrfiiqder 
band to mak».AxlM m the nu^de 
poUe,otWvergfi9. This waeeiieeiHfiil. 
He made airangementl for regular tri- 
bute from the Jews (ff Uundsbali and 
mious other placei. Ip sonoe vijUiges 
the local authoritiee alfowCfd his pnA 
ceedings in silence. He resolved pti 
robbing Jacques Bor, of Marxbeiim in 
1801. A confederate resident in Utis 
place told^iih that the bailly (rent- 
meister) wished to see him, and that 
he must be disguised as a travelling 
wine-selter, lest his fiimily should sus- 
pect the truth. Schindethannes went 
to Marxheim; the bailly entertained 
him well, and proposed that he should 
rob Bor, against whom he had a deep 
grudge. The robbers took their station 
at a windmill near the village, and sent 
word to the badly that Bor should be 
attacked in the night. His messenger 
brought back a present of wine, and a 
request that some of the booty should 
be left in a particular place. At night 
tlie robbers, about ten or twelve in 
number, proceeded to Marxheim, and 
met tlie watch, consisting of six men, 
who demanded where they were going 
in such number. To rob a Jew," was 
the captain's unliesitating reply. Tliey 
thundered at Bur’s door, and told him 
Ilannes wished to see him. He, re- 
cognising the robbers’ voices, endea- 
voured to parley; then begged them 
to desist : but the delay making them 
savage, the Jew thought of retiring 
With his wife and children to the upper 
part of the house. The captain per- 
ceived him, furoed the sliutteis, entered 
with one of his band, and followed 
Bur to his garret. There they beat 
him unmercifully, and left him life- 
less ; then, after collecting all the 
valuables from the shop into the riz 
de chausive, they forced the first-floor 
doAr, where Madame Bor, who was in 
the room with her children, opened a 
chest of drawers, whence they abstracted 
thirty louis, and many articles in gold 
and silver. Altogether they collected a 
rich booty. While they were engaged 
in the robbery, the concur (watchman) 
passed by the door, entered into con- 
versation with the robbers, and went 
on without molesting them. SchindeN 
Iianncs proceeded to the right bank 
of the Rhine, to sell the stolen mer- 
chandise. Many robberies were coiil- 
mitted at this time— : the robbers got 
money so fast, and in such .plenty, that 
they gave themselves up to the grossest 
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debauchoy. This was not done in 
the dark forest or the gloomy cavern— 
but in the open lace of day, In the midst 
of populous villages and towns, where 
they W not the sligbest apprehension 
in shewing themselves. In May 1801 , 
bn the jo^de lafite at Kieinrorheim, 
on the right bank of the Rhine, Schin* 
derhannes, with four companions, was 
spending the evening* at a house of 
public entertainment. *AMr drinking 
some bottles of wine, he began to 
dance with a young girl who was pre- 
sent; while Hofl&nan, one of the party, 
requested in sport another, named Phi- 
lippe, to take his pistol fiom his pocket, 
and place it on the table, and he would 
treat him to drink. Philippe did so; 
when a soldier of the electoral troops 
of Mentz, not knowing the robbers, 
caught up the pistol in pleasantry, and 
would not return it unless he got some 
drink. Schihderhannes sprung upon 
him, wrested the weapon fiom his 
hands, and struck him to the ground. 
The soldier called for help to his com- 
rades, who were amusing themselves 
on Uie first floor: they rushed down, 
and a bloody affray took place between 
them and the robbers. The latter were 
worsted, and effected their escape from 
the house by vanous passages. Phi- 
lippe had his scull laid open ; but at 
last the soldiers were compelled to fly, 
leaving a corporal dead on the ground. 
The people attempted a pursuit after 
the robbers, but in vain. 

Schinderhannes had a narrow escape 
after a robbery at Ullmet. With six 
of his band he entered the bouse of a 
Jew, llerz, and collected an amazing 
booty : Herz and his wife were most 
cruelly treated. The alarm was sounded 
in the village; the inhabitants assem- 
bled and pursued the robbers, who 
were fortunate enough to reach the 
Schonwald. The captain’s escapees 
more narrow on another occasion. 
With one comrade he joined Muller, 
and five others of the Niederldnder 
band, and entered the house of a Jew 
at Bayeitlial, in the palatinate. They 
cruelly treated the Jew, his wife, and 
servants ; mnsacked his storehouse ; 
and were returning llfell satisfied with 
their acquisitions, When daylight set in, 
and they divided into two parties. 
Near Hausen he with his party saw a 
crowd of peasants, in great hubbub 
and alarm. Supposing they were in 
search of him ana his cCmnules, they 
fled, and were pursued by the country- 


men, who gained nmidly upon them. 
Two of die Belgaos bid themselves in 
some bushel^ bpt were discover^ and 
taken. Schiodierhannes and his cons- 
radg, Bliim, . reached a wood, and 
c^bed a tree ; the thick foliage of 
which sufficiently Screened them. ^ The 
countiymen threaded the wood in vain, 
and gave up the search hi despair. At 
night the chief reached Wooghausen, 
where he met Muller, Julie Blii^s, and 
ethers : they were in the loft of a small 
cabaret. Presently, the place was sur- 
rounded by some French and palatine 
chajaeuru, who examined the hOioe. 
Muller was caught by the side of 
Schinderhannes, but he lay conct>aled 
in some hay and escaped : Mliller was 
released by the bailly of the village. 
Bliim was caught and delivered over 
to the civil authorities ; and the bandit 
chief proceeded by the Neckar to the 
Black Forest. 

He was not long before he returned 
to his old haunts and avocations. Rob- 
beries continued to be nightly com- 
mitted, with stubborn audacity and 
needless cruelty. On one occasion 
they were plundering the mill of Kratz- 
mann of Kratzmuhlc, near Marxheim. 
They had seized the miller by the 
throat, flung him to the ground, and 
tied him hand and foot, when they 
pulled his sick infirm mother-in-law 
from her bed, and applied burning 
amadou between her toes. They after- 
wards burned her chemise on her per- 
son with a candle, and held the candle 
under her arms. Scbindeihannes at 
length took compassion on the expiring 
old woman, and dashed some water 
over lier body. 

After eighteen months of preliminary 
investigations, the robbers and their 
accomplices were arraigned : they were 
sixty-seven in number. The respective 
cases were minutely heard. Of the 
prisoners, twenty were found guilty 
of the crimes imputed to them ; and 
Schinderhannes, Shmidt, Pom, Klein, 
Welsch, Schulz, and Miiller the elder, 
were condemned to death as assassins; 
six to twenty-four years in the kegnes; 
three to twenty-two (of these, old 
Buckler was One); one to fourteen 
years ; two to ten years ; two to eight 
years; one to six yearn; one to two 
years’, imprisonment. Julie Blasius 
was acquitted of |iarticipation in the 
crimes of her husband^ but found 
guilty of vagabondage, and of having 
received things from Buckler which 
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the knew to have been aoqjnired % 
robbery. She was condemned to two 
years' irnprisonment. Bossmann and 
Charles Gabel were to have five moi^’ 
imprisonment ; the women, Sebnls and 
lieinhard, were to be banished the re- 
public. Those who were condemned 
to irons were fiir six hours to be exhi- 
bited on a scaffold, according to law : 
all others were to be dischaigM. 

Schinderhaunes during his trial had 
preserved a light and gay demeanour ; 
he was not touched on hearing his 
own sentence, but gave utterance to 
an emotion of joy on hearing the mild 
fate of Julie Bhisius. On leaving the 
court, the robber said to the assembled 
multitude,' Regardez-moi, bien; car 
aujourd’hui et demain c’est pour la 
dernibre fois.'* His guard wished to 
hurry him; but he exclaimed, *Uld, 
quoi I le bourreau est-il done si im- 
patient?’* 

• The judgment of the criminal tri- 
bunal was without appeal ; and execu- 
tion was ordered for the morrow, the 
2l8t of November, 1803. The chief 
seemed resigned, and received the 
sacrament. The prisoners were taken 
in five carts to the scaffold, which was 
erected where once stood the chfiteau 


of La Fatrorite. On his saw 

an old ac^uaintence, to whoiff he fisid, 
^^BonsoirT’ sending, at the samatime« 
hislsst adieu to Jiilre. Hethtmturned 
ui the minister of leligiony and said, 
'*'1 will now oxphiin to you bow 1 
came to follow so sad a life.” He 
continued his account till th^ reashad 
tile scaffold, which he mounted with 
lapid stepsi *He exusined the guil- 
lotine, and inquired if die blow were 
precise and sure, as it was reported to 
oe? The officials told him it was. Ite 
wished to prepare himself the fetal 
stroke, but was advised to submit to 
the usual routine. Tlien looking around 
on the multitude, he said, “ J’ai rotiritd 
la mort ; mais dix de mes camarades 
meurent innocens. Voilfi mes der- 
nibres paroles !” 

Tlie twenty criminals were executed 
in twenty-six minutes. The sight of 
the coffins, which were arranged along 
the scaffold, and of the fetal instru- 
ment, shook the courage of the stoutest 
of Its destined victims. Schiiiderhannes 
alone laid down bis head with calmness. 
His death was the harbinger of peace 
and security to the provinces of the 
llhine. 


PIERRE COIGNARD, olitU PONTIS. COMTE OE SAINTE HELENE. 


The revolutionary troubles of France, 
during five-and-twenty yeara, had dis- 
sever^ femilies the most united. Bro- 
ther was during that period parted from 
brother, and son from father; old age 
might have obliterated the meraoiy of 
some members of a family, death might 
have removed many others, when the 
long -absent relative returned. His 
identity thus became a matter of diffi- 
culty. Pierre Coignard took full ad- 
vantage of probabilities of this kind. 

The son of a vine-dresser of Lan- 
geais, in the department of Indre 
and Loire,— he was destined for the 
trsde of a hatter, when the militaiy 
movements ofFrance operated in his en- 
rolment in the republican legions ; and 
he became a corporal in the greii^iers 
of the Convention. But his disposition 
was ill-disposed by nature, and soon 
giving indulgence to his perverted ha- 
bits, he was found nilty of certain 
acts which occasioned his condemna- 
tion for fourteen years to the galicvs. 
Here he was quickly initiated by his 
companions into every species oi kna-> 
very and deception — the last sparks 
of shame were routed from his bosom, 


and he became prepared for the com- 
mission of the worst crimes. After 
four years of captivity he broke his 
iipns, and escapra from prison. He 
fled into Spain, and served in a native 
corps. Shortly alter, he quitted that 
service, assumed the name ofPontis, 
and, by the production of false certi- 
ficates, not only obtained employ in 
the French army, but became chef de 
bataUlon; and was placed on the staff 
of a division of the imperial forces. Ilis 
conduct was for a time exemplary, and 
he acquired the esteem of his superior 
officers, and made many friends. 

Ill 1813, while he was at Zara- 
goza, lie became acquainted with Rosa 
Marcen, the daughter of a husband- 
man. She was a milliner, and had 
previously formed a iiaigon with a 
French emigri, the Comte de Sainte 
Heibiie. Coignard made her j^s for 
the widow of a Spanish officer of 
superior rank, and nis wife. After 
the evacuation of the peninsula, he 
became atticheAto the KXHh and 81st 
regiments of the line, and lived in 
various garrisons. Upon his return to 
France, at the restoration, he assumed 
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ihe title of the Comte de Sainte Il^lbne, 
which was also borrowed by his mis- 
tress, Rosa Marcen. It is strange that 
the relations of that emigrant should 
not, on hearing of the eomte's retufti, 
have assured ihemseives of his safely 
and identity. Coignard, however, had 
anticipated emergencies, and had pro- 
vided himself with fels^ titles to sub- 
stantiate bis parentage. * This was not 
effected without difficulty; a baptismal 
register was absoluUdy necessary to 
prove that he was the fruit of the legi- 
timate union of Pierre de Pon^s, the 
Comte de Sainte lUlbne, with the 
Demoiselle de l^niers d*Aubusson 
de la Feuillade. Toe mayors of Chal- 
let and of Saint Pierre Duchemin, in 
La Vendee, whom he wished to de- 
ceive, refused to answer his purpose 
and become his dunes. lie, however, 
heard by chance, that the registers of 
Soissons had been burnt during the 
war. There he made inquiries, and 
learned that about the period on 
which he had fixed for his birth, a 
strange lady, accompanied by a gentle- 
man, had been secretly delivered of a 
child at the Grom Tite. lie resolved 
to take advantage of that circumstance, 
whither he proceeded, and, by excess 
of bribery, gained witnesses; witli 
whom be appeared before a notary, 
where he haa a notarial act drawn up, 
which, added to his appearance, dress, 
and decorations, soon obtained for him 
a registration of the fact by the civil 
authority. In March 1815 he affected 
an ardent devotion to the king, and 
following him to Ghent, was incor- 
porated in the troops attached to his 
person. On returning to the capital, 
he met casually with a man who was 
formerly the keeper of a canteen, 
named Lenormand. lie had known 
him in Spain, and he was then in a 
state of absolute miseiy. Whether 
from pure kindness, or to insure the 
silence of this man, he not only pro- 
cured* for him the grade of a sub- 
officer in the legion of the Seine, but 
a retiring pension, by forging false 
testimonials of service. 

At this time Coignard bec.jffne ac- 
quainted with M. Prevosti militaiy 
intendant of the fifteenth division, then 
occupying an important place in the 
military department. Madame Prevost 
•was from Pontis, and Coig|^rd passed 
himself off as one of her distant rela- 
tions. lie was received by the femily 
on terms of intimacy, and introduced 


Rosa Mtftuen ae'hn wife; he dined 
there firequentiv, and was particularly 
attentive to the lady and her two 
daughters, whom he called his little 
cousins, and to whom Ue made some 
j^ty new-ycaPs gifts. He told Mar 
dame Prevost that his father was in 
America, tliat he wa« worth at least a 
million of francs, that he had lately 
heard from him, and that two of his 
sisters were nuns. 

Coignard made a friend of this 
amiable family, where he had received 
so much kindness, the first victim to 
his dark designs. Avowedly he was 
a lieutenant-colonel of the legion of the 
Seine, and a soldier of acknowledged 
bravery; secretly he was at the head 
of a gang of thieves. M. Sergent de 
Champigny was one of the chiefs in 
the war department; Coignard called 
on him in Novemter 1816, with a 
friend, for whom he requested some 
letters of recommendation to the Rus- 
sian commission at Maiibeuge. While 
Champigny was writing the letter, 
Coignaid opened several of the draw- 
ers in his aesk;.and perceiving there 
diamonds and various jewels, besides 
money, he observed to his companion 
aloud, *‘Mais voyez done tout cela, 
il est logo et meub16 comme un mi- 
nistre.” He then requested permission 
for his friend to see the different parts 
of his residence, which was readily 
granted. Qoignard and his companion 
took a minute survey. The two then 
resolved to rob the unsuspecting 
Champigny, on the day when he gave 
a public audience at the war-office. 
It was necessary, however, to contrive 
that he should not enter his apartments 
while thc.robbery was being committed. 
To prevent interruption, Coignard went 
to the audience at the earliest hour, and 
remained the last, although be had no 
business to speak about. Champigny 
approached him several times, and 
wished to know if he had any thing to 
mention; but Coignard thanked him 
repeatedly, and requested him to at- 
tend to others. Ilis manner did not 
appear extraordinary to Champi^y, 
as he had become intimate with Coign- 
ard. During the interview, Cham- 
pigny’s apartments were completely 
ransacked; l^excellent and Rosa Mar- 
cen mana^ the robbery, for in their 
apartments were found some of Cham- 
pigny’s effects. 

About the end of 1 817 fortune ceased 
to be favourable to the audacious galley- 
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slave^ hitherto successful in all his 
nefarious undertakings. A liberated 
Ion, and an old companion of Coignard, 
was struck with astonishment on seeing^ 
during a review in the Place da 
teau, and not only attired in the dress 
of a superior officer, but decorated 
with a superfluity of orders, his old 
friend, Pierre Coignard. He at first 
conceived that this must be a mistake ; 
but when he observed the officer’s 
under-lip move whenever he spoke 
with a sharp convulsive twitch,' his sus- 
picions were confirmed, and he straight- 
vir^ proceeded to the pr^ecture of 
police. Information was next given 
to the military department, and expla- 
nations demanded of tlie pretended 
Comte de Sainte H^lhne. lie could 
not answer for himself, and was seized 
one morning ; when he was conducted 
to his abode by a gendarme and an 
officer of the, staff, that. his papers 
might be searched. He evaded their 
vigilance, and escaped through a secret 
door. Pursuit was in vain; the pri- 
soner was free, and, under the name of 
Curette, went to lodge in the Hue Saint 
Maur, where he took advantage of an 
accomplice’s passport, and changed 
Carette to Carelle, and twenty-eight to 
forty-eight years of age. He was, how- 
ever, arrested, with two of his party, 
on the 21st of May, 1818. He per- 
sisted in being the true Sainte Ildlene, 
and had accordingly to undergo a 
double trial : the first as to his identity 
with Pierre Coignard, of the bagnee; the 
second as to his participation in the 
crimes alleged against him and his band. 

He pertinaciously insisted on being 
the count. 1 am,” he said, on his 
examination, 1 am Pontis, Count of 
Sainte-llf'lbne, although a crowd of 
witnesses would prove me to be the 
felon Coignard ; and 1 am a lieu- 
tenant-colonel ill the army. My re- 
semblance to the ^lley-slave may be 
striking : I have often heard so ; and 
I know it of my own knowledge, for 1 
was well acquainted with him in Spain. 
Tlie woman with whom he cohabited 
lives in the Saint-Lazare — you can 
call her, and she will tell you if I 
am Coignard. The witnesses brought 
against me, and who allege to have 
seen me in the bagnesy are suborned 
by the police : I object to their testi- 
mony. I have been confined for forty 
days, and thus been cut off from all 
power to obtain proofs of the truth of 
my assertions.” 


Foot witnesses were prodnoed^ At^ 
toine Bois and his wife, Jean Vincent^ 
and the woman Montignv.- tt^rhad 
given evidence when coiinenl bad 
been sentenced to the geU^; bat 
they could say little to the point in 
question. But a fifthr witness, an old 
risoner from the Biefitre, recognised 
im immediately^ and swore to having 
seen him in hods as he deperlcdfer 
the bagne«. The prisoner excepted to 
this man’s testimony, saying amt he 
was hired by Vidoeq. " If w-il pas 
bien ipnlheureux poor un honnfite 
bomme de se voir aMassiner par dec 
rooucliards et det galdriens? AL lie 
president, le t^moin a 4td mouehard, 
gal^rien, je le r^cnae.” The sixth 
witness swore to his being Alexandre 
Coignard, whom he had known at 
Toulon. lie was secretary to the 
commissaries, and had often written 
the prisoner’s name in the register. 
He frequently saw him in the courts 
and wards. On this the accused im- 
patiently exclaimed that he excepted 
to witnesses covered with infamy, 
bought over by the police, which was 
bent on his destruction. Besides, 
does this witness speak the truth 
when he says that he was secretary 
to the commissaries, when he cannot 
even speak French ? The witness waa 
highly offended at tliis sally : he Imd 
with remarkable assurance given the 
narrative of his own crimes, con- 
demnation, and punishment — he had 
patiently submitted to the epithet ^‘ga- 
rerien” — but bis forbearance could 
not etidure the last reproach. ‘<Ap* 
prenez,” he screamed out — ** apprenez 
quo je sais le Fran^ais aussi bien quo 
vous.” The seventh witness not only 
knew him in the bagnes, but had been 
chained to him; and the eighth had 
also known him at Toulon, and recog- 
nised him in the Place Vendome during 
the parade, and was surprised to see 
his old friend in the habit of a lieute- 
nantrcolonel. The ninth witness, who 
had been the greyer de la ConciergeHe 
at the period of Coignard ’s condemna- 
tion, could not sufficiently recall his 
features ; but many of the warders of 
the Bic^kre recognised him for an old 
prisoner. This evidence was over- 
whelming. Still, however, die pri- 
soner preserved his assurance, and 
firmly objected to the .whole chain 
of testimony. 

Pierre Coignard had lived with a 
woman named Lordat, who had re- 
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cently died at the Saint Lazare. Among 
her effects had been found a. poitiait of 
her lover. It was shewn to the prisoner. 
He took it with perfect com[fosure — 
examined it with minute attention-^ 
then exclaimed, Never, in the whole 
course of my life, have 1 had my por- 
trait taken. 1 ctdl God and the saints 
to witness the truth of uj^y declaration I 
1 grant that it bears a -strong resem- 
blance to me ; but it is not my like- 
ness.” 

After the advocate-^neral had sum- 
med up the case with great pbility, 
M. Dupin the ganger requested a 
short delay, that he might not only 
confer with his client, but procure 
witnesses to prove that the prisoner 
was serving in Spain when Coignard 
was condemned. The judges were 
about to enter into a consultation on 
this proposition, when one of the 
spectators in the court volunteered his 
evidence. The president allowed him 
to speak ; and he declared himself of 
Langesaist, near Sourit. His name 
was Viguier. Pierre Coignard had 
lodged with him two years before his 
condemnation : he still owed him two 
hundred francs and upwards, and had 
stood sponsor for his daughter, who 
had been baptised at the Saint-Sulpice. 
Through his good offices it was that 
Pierre Coignard had been admitted 
into the gronadiers of the Convention. 
Moreover, be said, the prisoner s father 
was still m existence, and it surprised 
him that he did not come forward to 
defend his son. Hie prisoner declared 
this testimony a tissue of falsehood. 
Why did they not also call forward 
the witness’s wife, examine the bap- 
tismal register, and verify his hand- 
writing ? If Coignard actually served 
with the grenadiers of the Convention, 
his description still remained at the 
war-office — why was it not examined 
and compared with his appearance and 
stature? If there was even an inch 
difference in the height as set forth, . 
he could not possibly be Coignard. 
Hie evidence or the last witness, how- 
ever, had had great weight wiUi the 
court. j 

The cause was remittedT for some 
days, that the prisoner might prepare 
his defence. Hie first witness for the 
defence was foe Abb6 I.ambonet, 
superior of the seminary at Soissons. 
After looking steadfastly at the prisoner, 
he thouglit be had seen him in Spain, 
but could not precisely remember the 


period. The prfebner endeavoured to 
recall certain mcls to his recollection. 
In 1803 he said he was in Spain, and 
bad an interest in two shM com- 
manded by a merchant named Lavona, 
residing at Barcelonetta. He had had 
fluent communications with two mis- 
sionaries named Llosad# and Chaiidet, 
and M. Lambonet. Chaudet was his 
confessor. The witness also extended 
some kind offices towards him, and 
reproached him for admitting to his 
lodgings a female whom he ought not 
to have received. The witness, how- 
ever, could not distinctly recollect the 
several facts. At length he said ho 
might liave seen the accused with 
Chaudet in Spain, and very proba- 
bly prior to 1808, when the French 
invaded the couiitry; but he could not 
say if that was before 1803. This fact 
was important, because C'ugnard es- 
caped from Toulon in 1805. 

The second witness was M. Dreuil 
of Malaga. He never saw the prisoner 
till 1812. Hie prisoner introduced him- 
self as a French emigrant, belonging to 
an honourable family in Poitou. He 
added, that a Spanish officer named 
Belfont had served for fifteen years in 
America and Portugal with the Comte 
de St. H61bne. he had accompanied 
the prisoner to a Madame Moreno; 
but had never heard her say that their 
acquaintance was an old one. 

Hie prisoner said that he was intro- 
duced to the witness by M. Tianneau, 
who was deceived os to the place of 
his birth. The advocate-eeneiu asked 
why he had written two Tetters to the 
mayor of Saint Pierre Duchemin, re- 
questing to know if Madame Pontis cle 
Sainte lidlbne had visited the town 
with her husband, and given birth to a 
child, who was baptised at the parish 
church, and whether he could have the 
extract from the books. The mayor 
could not find the name of Pontis. 
The second letter suggested the proba- 
bility of the register having been burnt, 
and spoke of the mayor s power to 
make another register before seven 
witnesses, which could recognise him 
as the child of M. Pontis. For recom- 
pense, the cross of St. Louis was pro- 
mised to the mayor. To this the pri- 
soner first evaded an answer ; but being 
pressed, declared himself the writer. It 
was for his brother that the letters had 
been written. But then he had pre- 
viously declared himself the only son ? 
To this he replied, that his father was 
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a severe mm, who had scarcely ever The witness was deeply agitated ; 
sTOlm to him during his whole life, but the prisoner rose up and regarded 

He did not know whether his brother him with a look of sternness, 

or he IM been bom in La Vendee. Do you know the prisoner,*' again 
I'he wife of Viguier was produced, demanded the president, “ for l)e Pon- 

and recognised Uie prisoner as Coigiiard tis ?*' — ^ Oui, Monsieur/* was the faint 

who had stood sponsor to her chiM . and laconic reply. It was the only 

twenty-two yeafts since. He liad hand- question put to the witness. If he 

some teeth. The prisoner wished to were in trutli jthe prisoner's brother, 

call a dentist, to prove that his teeth the court spared liim the pain of sacH- 

were thin and decayed. The woman, ficing one bound to him by the closest 

however, persisted. (7est bien vous/' tie of tu<ture. The witness was recon- 

she repeated, telle enscigne, que ducted from the court; but all remarked 
vous me devez encore 400 francs moms his strij^iiig likeness, to the accused. 

3 livres." A keeper of the Tuileries The president then asked him if he 

gardens next deposed to having served knew the last witness. “ 1 again de- 

with the prisoner among the gmnadilrs dare,*’ was the answer, “ that Coignard, 

of the Convention. Bouigeois, com- with whom 1 have the misfortune to he 

missaire de roulagc, deposed that the confounded, served under my orders in 

prisoner had lived many months in the Spain. The witness called on me, and 

same house with himself. He assumed declared himself Pierre's brother." 

the name of Pontis de Sainte-Hdlbne ; Another adjournment was requested 
but he had left with the porter a memo- by the prisoner, and again gmiited. 

random, stating that mere i/c/i- lie promised to produce fresh wit- 

vered to the address of M. de Coignard, nesses. 

he was to forward it to the Comte de When the court was opened, several 
Sainte-Hiicne. The prisoner declaied it questions were asked the prisoner by 
vfSLaCoignct,md not Coignard: he was the court; to which he gave in effect 
an officer who was making a claim at the following reply : — 

the war-office. llie memorandum was He was four years of age when he 
produced, and Coignet was the word, quitted France with his parents for 

This Coignet, he said, had left France, in America. He was never informed of 

despair, for Spain, and afterwards gone the motives for the voyage. They re- 

to America. A woman named Metres mained there till he was fifteen, when 

knew the prisoner for Coignard. ** 11 a," his uncle and father brought him back 

she said, “ d^bauch^ une jeune fille, to France. They lived at an hotel in 

qu’il a entrainde dans le crime, et qui the Kue Nicaise, in the most retired 

est morte k Saint-Lazarc. Je le rdcon- manner. He went into Spam after- 

nais pour un scclcrat; son nom seul wards with his father. His mother 

me fait trembler." Three other women had died in America. From his father 

declared to the identity ; — the last of he never obtained the slightest infonna- 

them, his own townswoman, and well tion respecting the family or its con- 

acquainted with the whole family, nexions : he always preserved a sullen 
exclaimed, “ Vous ctes bieii Coignard; silence. In 1790, he obtained for him 
vous ressemblez a votre mere comme a sub-lieutenancy. He remembered that 
deux gouttes d’eau, et vous faites les one day his father said that his son was 
mdmes gestes que votre p^^e." bom in France, in the commune of Saint 

The last witness was now introduced. Pierre, and province of La Vendde. His 
He was brought in by two gendarmes, own secretary had by mistake said that 
and every eye was fixed on his pei^n. Chatillon was the place of his birth. 
When his name was demanded, he He was married to Marie Moreno, 
said he was Alexandre Cofgruird, bom who died in childbed. Kosa Marcen 

atLangeais, in the department of Indre was not the same person with Marie 

and l^ire, and twenty-nine years of Moreno. He had never said that his 

age. * mother's name was Ligniers d’Aubusson 

<< Do you know the prisoner?" de- de la Feuillade (it having been proved 
manded the president. that no such lady had ever married into 

* He had been ai rested on the 29tb of April. The false Pontis de Sainto Helene 
had been arrested about a month after Alexandre Coignard. This last individual 
will figure in the second trial, where he was tried for housebreaking. Madame 
de Pontis will also figure on the same occasion. 
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tha Pontis family), but La Ferillade. 
(It was observable tliat the prisoner 
always screened bimself under a simi- 
larity of names : Pontes and Pontis, 
Coignet and Coignard, Ferillade and 
Feiiillade.) His father died of disap- 
pointments. lie never had marks of, 
the small-pott on his legs ; and, pull- 
ing up bis pantaloons, he shewed them 
to tlie court, and deeWred the marks 
there to be the effect of bruises which 
Vidocq had inflicted by severe kicks. 
Three additional witnesses were heard, 
and declared as to the identity of the 
prisoner. The president at length 
read a confidential letter from the 
prisoner to Alexandre Coignard, since 
the last session of the court. It con- 
tained directions for him to procure 
various witnesses, and induce them 
to say that the prisoner had been seen 
in Spain in 1803 and 1804, under 
the name of Sainte-H41bne. A woman 
named Laurena was to take charge of 
those matters. Some of the individuals 
implicated in the robberies were called 
by nicknames, — as legros, le fiUde meun 
niri*, flee. The writer flattered himself 
into the opinion, that could he once be 
recognised as De Pontis, the rest would 
be of trifling consequence. Take 
especial care,” he said, “ of wliat Lau- 
rena says to my advocate. M. Dupin 
has great confidence in me, and believes 
all that I tell him.” When asked his 
reason for writing this letter, he said, 
that far from wishing to suborn wit- 
nesses, his object was to procure those 
who would only speak the truth. 

Tills was the cause as to the identifica- 
tion. M« Dupin made a bnlliuut speech, 
in which he exhibijted all the address 
of an accomplished counsel to obtain 
the prisoner's acquittal. He dwelt on 
the good conduct of the accused while 
in the army, of his honourable actions, 
and the high rewards he had obtained. 
How could a felon from the hagnes 
turp out on a sudden an accompliSied' 
officer t The Duke of Dalmatia had 
himself bomeilhe hipest testimony to 
his conduct. His client -was. decidedly 
wrong in tiying to evade the pursuit 
of justice : he should, by a voiuntaiy 
surrender, have dared Ip'Siaocusen to 
prove the worsu It was an aggravation 
of his wrong to take refuge , in the 
apartments of a man suspected of 
robbery ; but the prisoner was scarcely 
acquainted with this man. It had been 
erroneously said in the journals, that 
he had been taken in flagrant crime, 


and that false keys and picklocks had 
been found in his chamber. They 
were not in his room, but in an ad- 
joining closet ; and the owndl^of that 
closet must give a reason for their 
existence. The act of registration at 
iffioissons was attended by four credible 
witnesses. The wilhesses arrayed 
against him were of the lowest o^er 
— individuals destitute of every prin- 
ciple of honour or rectitude — and who, 
for emolument, would think nothing 
of swearing away the life of any man. 
The description of Coignard did not 
apply to the accused. The faces were 
different — so was the stature — so were 
the marks on the body. He had re- 
ceived many honourable wounds in 
battle — had served in America and 
Europe — had been every where re- 
ceived as Pontis ; and if it be stated 
that Madame Marceu ^nve liim the 
papers of Pontis, did she ul the same 
time give him all his honourable 
wounds ? M. Dupin brought forwani 
instances where, against positive evi- 
dence, after -events .had proved men 
who had suffered an ignominious death 
to have been innocent. 

Agier, the advocate-general, replied. 
Ills task was not difficult. The strong- 
est point for the prisoner was the dis- 
similarity in the aescriptioiis between 
himself and Coignard. But the police 
had forwarded to the president two 
other descriptions of the same Coignard, 
which proved that the prisoner had 
been in the habit of talsifying his 
person and features. Tlie two descrip- 
tions now produced, though intended 
for the same individual, differed in 
contents so much as to have seemed 
to belong to two individuals. Tlie 
question' before the court was one of 
identity. In civil cases it would not 
have been sufficient to have proved 
that he was Coignard, but that he was 
not Pontis, Comte de Sainte-Ii^lbne ; 
but in a criminal trial, the judges had 
only to say whether, according to the 
proofs before the court, tliey recognised 
the prisoner for the individual who had 
e8ca|:Ad ftom the galleys. 

After an hour and a half of delibera- 
tion, the judgment confirmed the ques- 
tio,i of identity, and commandea the 
delivery of Pierre Coignard to the 
piocureur-general, to stand another 
trial for the robberies alleged against 
him. 

When the sentence was ended, Coign- 
ard exclaimed, ^'Dieu vous deroandera 
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comptede oe jugement; jamais je n'ai corps decelui pour qui Tons me preiiei. 

eu aucun des signes qui coumient 1e J'en appellerai. ’ 

TRIAL OF COIGN ARD AND HIS BAND. 


On TNiesday the 22d of June, 1819, 
Coignaid again appeared before his 
judges. He persisted in the course Of 
conduct which he had maintained 
during his previous trial. He was 
steadfost in the declaration of his iden- 
tity tvith the individual whose title 
he had assumed. When he was asked 
his name and quality, he rmlied, in a 
clear and distinct voice, ** My name is 
Pontis, of Sainte ll^lbne, and I am a 
lieutenanUcolonel.” He refrained, ne- 
vertheless, from placing upon his per- 
son the orders of Alcantara, St. Louis, 
and the Legion of Honour, which had 
been bestowed upon him for eminent 
services in France and Spain. Coign- 
ard was surrounded by seven of his ac- 
complices, — Rosa Marcen, his mis- 
tress ; Alexander Coignard, his reputed 
brother; Laurence Laurent; Lexcel- 
lent, ex^limonadier ; Carette, bijoutier; 
Soffiet, ex-^arde-^agasin, a i*ied- 
montese; and Lenormand, porter at the 
griiie of tlie Orangerie^ at Versailles. 

Before the indictment was read, he 
requested a prorogation of the trial. 
He said that he h^ been imprisoned 
for thirteen months, and during ten had 
been kept in solicaiy confinement; 
that he had not had sufficient time to 
attend to his case, or to have neces- 
sary communication with the world for 
the purpose of getting up his defence ; 
and that his fellow-prisoners wished 
for the delay equally with himself. 
But the president of the tribunal told 
him that lie was wrong in saying that 
he spoke in his request the sentiments 
of his co-accused, as some of them in 
writing had requested their immediate 
trial. Lexcellent's couasel expressed 
himself against the delay. Coignard 
lost his temper, and inveighed bitterly 
against Lexcellent : the altercation be-a 
tween them became so loud and cutting, 
that the gendarmes were compelled to 
interfere, and it was with difficulty 
stopped. The court refused the delay, 
on the score of informality in the de- 
mand. 

The indictment was read, and de- 
tailed the crimes with which the pri- 
soners were chaiged. After describing 
the circumstances of his life, his first 
robbeiy, his militaiy career, his con- 
nexion with Rosa Marcen, the notarial 
certificate in attestation of his fiiise pa- 


rentage, his intimaev with M. Prevast, 
whose credulity he had imposed upon, 
the means employed in the robbery of 
Champigny’s apartments, the manner 
of Coignara’g ]^ing discovered, under 
the guise of adieutenant-colonel of the 
Legion of the Seine, to be no other 
than an evaded folon ; how he had at- 
tempted to escape from the hands of 
justice j and setting forth various trans- 
actions in which he, with his accom- 
plices, had in common figured, — it 
dwelt with emphasis on two or three 
particular feels, which will be sufficient 
to shew yet more clearly than has 
been already done the strange position 
which the chief prisoner occupied in 
society. 

He had been once acquainted with 
the Spanish general Pierre Marti, who 
was then at Paris, and lodged in the 
Rue Basse-du-Rempart. In Decem- 
ber 1817, he sent Rosa Marcen to die 
general’s, and she announced herself as 
Madame de Pontis, Comtesse de Sainte 
H^lhne. A modest demeanour and 
elegant attire, and the appearance of 
Alexander Coignard, who nad accom- 
panied her carriage as a well-dressed 
footman, imposed upon the general, 
who immediately credited her tale, — 
that slie was the wife of a French 
officer, who had emigrated, leaving her 
the mother of an only daughter. She 
expressed her strong desire of going to 
America. She begged as a favour mmi 
the general the address of General 
Mina, whose brother was commanding 
a body of insurgents in South America. 
M. Marti being unacquainted with it 
himself, sent a servant to inquire of 
one of his friends ; and on the servant's 
return he handed the address to the 
comtesse. 

While she was taking a minute sur- 
vey of the apartments during her inter- 
view with the general, the footman 
was examining the outward localities. 
They were not, however, satisfied with 
the information gained during this in- 
terview; and on the morrow, which 
was the jour de Vannte^ the comtesse, 
with her domestic, fevoured the general 
with another visit, to return him dianks 
for his attention. They were this lime 
so early, that the general was obHged 
to keep them waiting while he made 
his toilette. On the 18th of January 
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his apartments were ransacked of all 
their contents. 

All the robberies in which Pierre 
Cojj^nard and his band were engaged 
had been conducted with a subtle in- 
genuity that baffled the keen researches 
of even the police of Paris. Alex- 
ander (Joignard was the first who 
was caught, lie was found at seven 
o'clock one evening iii«the bureau of 
Moiit-Joyeux, a banker. A young 
man named Petit, seeing a light, ran 
to the door, which resisted his at- 
tempts to enter. Alexander, how- 
ever, suddenly opening one of the 
flaps, seized Petit by the throat, 
flung him down, jumped over his 
body, and escaped. But Petit's cries 
and the noise of his fall called out the 
neighbours ; the porter shut the porte 
cochere; and Alexander ('oignard, 
though in running he was lustily cry- 
ing out Slop thief I” was stopp^ 
himself in the court, lie begged of 
those who seized him to be allowed to 
escape, refused for some time to give 
his name, and declared himself of an 
honourable family. According to bis 
story, he had met on the Boulevards a 
young girl named Adble, w'ho described 
herself as a servant in the house, with- 
out specifying either the tUtge where 
her master had his rooms, or his name. 
While he was looking for her from 
floor to floor, he heard the cry of 
“ Stop thief 1” and, taking alarm, en- 
tered, without knowing how, the Au- 
reau of Moiit-Joyeux. 

JVfleanwhile, disasters were preparing 
for i’ierre Coignard and his remaining 
accomplices. They had foi-mcd apian 
for robbing two houses in the street du 
Sentierf — one of these being inhabited 
by a roan named Dumouliii.. It was 
necessary to obtain impressions of the 
keys on wax : this they managed, and 
went in a body to the Hue du Sender, 
a little beyond Duinouliii’s abode. 
Coignard entered singly. Dumoulin, 
who was above, hearing a noise, came 
down, and saw the robber standing 
before the door, so as to conceal the 
lock, in which a false key had been 
just fixed. I'he proprietor's suspicion 
was aroused. Coignard 'ost his pre- 
sence of mind, stammered, and asked 
if he addressed himself to tlie Sieur 
Dumoulin; if so, he wanted to pur- 
chase some bills upon Toulouse. Du- 
moulin said he had none, and asked 
him wIh) he was. Coignard stam- 
mered again, gave a false address, 


and, seeing the other's' suspicions una- 
bat^, requested his company to his 
residence. While the banker looked 
for his hat and his servant, Coignard 
ran out, joined his companions, and 
ordered the coachman to drive with 
speed to the Hue de Clery. Du- 
- mouhn and his servant, however, were 
quickly in pursuit; and Coignard, on 
perceiving them, opened the door, 
jumped out, and escaped. Carctte 
and Snffiet followed his example ; but 
Lexcellent, less active than the others, 
was taken, lie was the proprietor of 
the house where Coignard and Rosa 
Marceii lodged, and his declaration be- 
fore the police put the officers imme- 
diately upon the scent. C'oignard had 
hurried home to inquire of Rosa Mar- 
cen if she Ind seen Lexcellent; and, 
on being answered in the negative, he 
evinced great alarm, resolved on 
removing. While they were making 
ready, he saw the commissary approach- 
ing the house, and escaped through 
the window, taking with him a box of 
papers, and another of jewels, handed 
to him by his companion in crime. 
The commissary was, after much trou- 
ble, admitted, and demanded if any 
one of the name of Carettc lodged 
there. Rosa Marcen of course de- 
clared her entire ignorance of the indi- 
vidual ; but she immediately called 
out for her husband, Poiitis de Samto 
lB^l^ne, whom the other recognised as 
the fugitive from justice. This was a 
satisfactory discovery for the agent. 
While he was examining the contents 
of a cabinet, fitted up as a workshop 
for fabricating false keys, Rosa Marcen 
escaped ; but endeavouring to con- 
ceal herself among some neighbouring 
vines, she was cauglit. 

Coignard was still to be taken. The 
police, rightly supposing that he would 
be anxious for the safety of Rosa 
Marcen, and come to see her at night, 
slay in ambush for him, and he was 
taken with Sofliet. The former fired two 
pistols at those who seized him, — 
one flashed in the pan, but the other 
pierced the band of a man named 
Fourchet. They took from him his 
pistols, two cachemercs (one of which 
wao recognised as being the produce 
of a robbery), besides a stolon gold 
watch, the cross of the legion of ho- 
nour belonging to General Marti, and 
3,200 francs in gold concealed in one 
of his boots. 

According to the evidence of Degend, 
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one of his ^llow-prisoners in La Forccj 
Coignard, being thrown off his guard, 
was nearly avowing his real name to 
his companion. While walking one 
day in the court of the Grande Forces 
he said to Degend, Do you see how 
that wall has been raised ! That was 
done, /hr me ; — that is, for the famous 
Coignard, with whom they are at- 
tempting to confound me. He tried 
to make liis escajie over it fourteen 
years ago.” 

Pierre Cuignaril, notwithstanding 
his former trial and condemnation, and 
all the charges and evidence brought 
to bear against him, maintained his 
identity with Pontis de Sainte Ilclbiie. 
Uosa Marcen protested her ignorance 
of the real character of the supposed 
Coignard ; if, indeed, he were the felon 
escaped from punishment. She ac- 
knowledged having gone to General 
Marti’s, but that was from worthy mo- 
tives; she never supposed that Alex- 
ander Coignard would have seized the 
opportunity to obtain false impressions 
of the keys. Her dress at the trial 
was simple and elegant, her demeanour 
modest ; and with meek and downcast 
eyes she listened to the gloomy pro- 
ceedings. Coignard, who since his 
pmess of identification had allowed his 
whiskers to grow, and had assumed a 
fierce and martial aspect, sternly gazed 
upon the auditory, and affected a severe 
haughtiness of manner. When called 
on by the name of Pierre Coignard, he 
replied that he was Andrd Pierre de 
Poiitis, Comte de Sainte Il^lbne. The 
president told him, that the nmV of 
the 20tli July last had pronounced him 
to be Pierre Coignard; his answer 
was, that he had been condemned on 
the |>erjured depositions of galley- 
slaves. “ De pareils temoignages,” 
he added, “ ne peuvent ancantir n: 
mon ^tat, ni mes litres, ni ines C'tats 
de service, qui constatent qui je suis.” 

After a good deal of altercation, tlie« 
president called him the accused.'* 
lie was asked by the court if, by a 
falsified statement of services, he had 
obtained for his fellow-prisoner, Le- 
normand, a retiring pension of 300 
francs ! lie evaded the answer. Le- 
normand was called upon to speak ; 
he detailed with readiness the circum- 
stances of his life, lie had served 
under Louis XVI., and in battle for 
tlie roi martyr he had had his arm 
shattered: in Spain he had received 
additional wounds. It was not his 


fault, if the council of administration 
of the coqis had filled up a little gap in 
his train of services, by stating he nad 
been a prisoner in Jamaica, Bien ser- 
geant-major, then royal volunteer, &c. 
To this Coignard replied, that at the 
period ill question he was not president 
of the council of administration, but 
employed in fqrming the legion of the 
Seine; but lienormand affirmed that 
be had recommended him to Mons. B. 

Mc.iis. B. is a Swiss,” answered 
Coignard ; and 1 never loved foreign- 
ers.” Then he entered with vehemence 
into a long detail of his military life, 
and of the extraordinary services ren- 
dered by himself abroad and at home, 
lie was desired to speak in a calmer 
tone, but he burst forth with double 
fury. What is it you wish for ?” ho 
asked. Voiis remplissrz vos devoirs 
de prdsidcrit; moi, je suis militaire au 
folia de cceur. Je n’aurais pas tant 
fait de belles chases, si j'eusse everci la 
profession d’avocat; mais il semble 
qiie je sois un boiic do malediction — 
on veut qiie je sois Taiiteur do tous les 
faux, de tous les vols qui se sont com- 
mis dans Paris.” He was with diffi- 
culty stopped, while levelling invectives 
against the police and its creatures. 

M. Prevost, whose cousin Coignard 
pretended to be, deposed to tiie cir- 
cumstances of his acquaintance with 
the principal prisoner; he described 
his manner of passing himself off as a 
relation of Madame Prevost’s, who 
came from Pontis. lie added, that 
the accused not only introduced Rosa 
Marcen as his wife, but as tlie daugh- 
ter of the viceroy of Malaga. 

Prevost was the first witness towards 
whom he had conducted himself in a 
proper manner; all he said in reply 
was, that the witness must labour un- 
der a slight error, as there never liad 
been a viceroy of Malaga. But where 
is Madame Prevost he inquired; 

“ why is she not brought forward 
The president told him she was dead. 

Ah, mon Dieu 1” exclaimed Coign- 
ard, with affected surprise anrl sorrow, 
^'que m’apprcnoz-voiis la! Cela me 
fait mal : j'etais fort attache a Madame 
Prevost.” 

Next came Cliampigny; and after 
him a Mademoiselle Lefbbvre, with 
whom Rosa Marcen had contrived to 
make an acquaintance. Some of the 
things stolen from her room were re- 
cognised by her. The prisoners were 
asked how they became possessed of 
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these articles, and they difiered in their 
story. Coignard, with ready assurance, 
said that he hsid bought them of a 
Spaniard, named Rodrigo ; but being 

5 rested by the questions of the presi- 
ent as to where Rodrigo lodged, he 
burst forth into abuse of the witness, 
and when checked by the judge he 
cried out, Puisqu'on veut gener ma 
d(^fense en rn’emp^ettant de faire 
connaltre le degr^ de confiance que 
m^rite le temoin, je m’oppose k ce que 
ddsormais mon avocat prenne la parole; 
quant k moi, je ne repond rai^ plus k 
aucune des interpellations qui pour- 
raient m’^tre adresscs.’^ 
Notwithstanding his threat, he began 
to reply eagerly for a female named 
Laurent, with whom his brother had 
coliabitcd, and who was one of the 
accused. The president ordered liim 
out of court during her examination ; 
** Je ne veux plus revenir,” was his 
exclamation ; ** fiiites-moi revenir au 
cachot.’^ On his return, however, he 
endeavoured to explain away at length 
the substance of her deposition ; at 
each effort he entangled himself more 
and more. 

General Marti appeared to detail 
the circumstances or the robbery of 
his dwelling; and he reclaimed some 
things for his property which had been 
found at the central depdt of Coign- 
ard 's band. Rosa Marcen, with great 
composure, endeavoured to parry the 
testimony, and declared that her se- 
cond visit was d bonnes intentions. 

Alexander was recognised by Petit, 
the servant of Mont-Joyeux the banker. 
The prisoner declared he bad been mis- 
taken for the person who had entered 
the witness’s a welling; but Petit was 
positive, and so were those who had as- 
sisted in the capture. Mademdiselle 
Lefl'bvre then came forward with a 
part of a bracelet, stolen from her by 
Itesa Marcen; it tallied with the other 
piece in the possession of the court. 
Then were produced the circumstances 
of the robbery, in the Rue du Sender, 
and Coignard’s attempt on the life of 
the policeman when he was appre- 
hended. The Doliceman was not pro- 
duced, and Coignard .^tempted to 
prove that the former was the nrst who 
tired : the double fire by himself was, 
however, sufficiently substantiated. The 
a^t of the police, who had been wound- 
ed byCoi^ard,was not produced. 

. The evidence on the part of the 
principal prisoner was scanty and un- 


satisfactory. It went only to prove 
Coignard a man of high honour and 
character as a soldier, but no witness 
could speak as to his private life — all 
knev^ and respected Lieutenant-colonel 
de Pontis. Rut there was a darker 
side of his lace, hidden by a carefully- 
adjusted mask from all men of probity, 
who, on the removal of the covering, 
were startled by the well-authenticat^ 
features of the branded felon. 

Millot, as counsel for Coignard, 
made a powerful speech in his behalf. 
The felsificatioDs, he said, assumed by 
the prisoner, were at most only Usurp- 
ations of titles to which he had no 
right ; but unless acts of criminality 
were attached to them, they were not 
amenable to the law: this point was 
established by articles of the code. 
He further argued, that although stolen 
articles were discoveied in the rooms 
of the prisoners, they proved nothing, 
unless it could be first proved that the 
prisoners were the perpetrators of the 
various robberies; and because Coign- 
ard did not produce the Spaniard 
Rodrigo, it was not to be thererore in- 
ferred that he was guilty ; because the 
police had not been able to bring for- 
ward their own agent, Fourchet, who 
had been personally engaged in Coign- 
ard’s capture, and received a shot in 
the struggle. The cabinet where the 
instruments and felse keys were found, 
belonged to Lexcellent; and because 
Coignard was found in the house, he 
was not of necessity the accomplice of 
those who had deposited them there. 
He concluded by enumerating, in strong 
language, the brilliant military exploits 
of the prisoner. 

M. Lauri spoke shortly on behalf of 
Leiiormand, whose only crime, he said, 
was his acquaintance with Coignard. 

Dupin,yeime, in this trial was coun- 
sel for ]^sa Marcen. She was, he 
said, the daughter of a landed proprie- 
tor, who had sufficient means for sup- 
orting his children : she had never 
een a milliner. After the French in- 
vasion she sought refuge at Zaragoza, 
with her relatives, who all perished; 
after the siege, Rosa Marcen became 
the mistress of a French officer, who 
w ^s M. de Pontis. Since that period, 
she had been his companion through 
good and evil fortune; but she 
never participated in, or had any know- 
ledge of his private transactions. She 
was accuseu of participation in the 
robbery at General Marti’s; she liad 
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cerUinly been tliere with Alexander cried out several times^ " Vive le roi I 
Coignard, but her object was to pro- vi vent nos princes!’' Lexcellent heard 
cure letters of introduction for Coign- in deep despair his condemnation to 
ard. The coral padlock belonging to five years’ imprisonment. PierreCoigii- 
Mademoiselle Lefobvre’s bracelet was ard and his brother were asked what 

given her by Coigiiard^ who made her they had to say for themselves. The 

frequent presents; but she was never first manifested an audacious impu- 

in the habit of asking him whence he dencc ; but Alexander, in trepida- 

procured the various articles. A wife tion, demanded of the court of what 

never suspects her husband of being a he stood coijvicted / The president 

robber. Coignard, moreover, was a desired him to inquire of his coun- 
perfect despot in his house, and Rosa sel. While the court went out to 

Marcen dared not ask him any such delibcrf.te, Pierre leaned over the 

question. The advocate finally ap- bar, and asked his advocate what he 

pealed to the hearts of the jury, and and his brother had to expect ? The 

trusted they would never condemn an answer was maile in a whisper, but 

unfortunate woman to infamy on the he cried out, Oh, I understand ; 

hospitable soil of France. Piret, Nigel, it is the consequence of that fatal jiidg- 

Loriaiii, Maret, and Guillemin, spoke ment as to identification- of the 20tli 

for the other prisoners. July I We must make up our minds 

Rosa Marcen, the woman Laurent, for the worst.” The judges re-entered, 

Leiiormaud, Soffiet, and Carette, were and condemned Pierre Coigiiard to the 

acquitted ; Pierre Coignard was found iravaux forces for life — to exposure in 

guilty of falsification and the robberies, the iron collar — and to be branded by 

but acquitted of the attempt on the life the letters T. F. He replied, with a 

of Fourchet, the police-agent. Lex- sardonic laugh, On ne parviendra 

cellent was convicted of the robbery pas a fletrir ainsi tant de cicatrices 

at Dumoulin's ; Alexander Coignard nonombles.” The same sentence was 

of die attempt at Mont-Joyeux’s, and passed on Alexander; when he told the 

the assault on Petit. judges that he could prove his iuno- 

The two women heard their sentence cence, and denounce those who were 
under great agitation ; they wept bit- only guilty. “ Carclte,” said Pierre, 
terly. The three first of the band lias brought you to this situation.” 

could not repress their joy when their The superior court confirmed the 

acquittal was declared. Lenorraand sentence or the 


THE REFORMED MOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Altuouoix “the People ’’have received of a grinding tyranny, which would 
admonition and direction beyond mea- not tolerate a sh^ow of popular repre- 
siire in regard to the due watching of sentation, or national and individual 

the “ Reformed House of Commons,” liberty. The silence is unpardonable, 

they still lack much of both: the eiior- particularly when the reformcra dilate 

mous excess has been confined to cer- so everlastingly on the petty errore and 

tain points, and has left others of the vicc^ of past Houses of Commons, 

first moment unnoticed. Heartily con- To this momentous foct we call the 
curring with Whigs and Radicals in attention of the people, and especially 

the belief that the Reformed House of the lower classes, which set so high 

ought to be in every respect an object a value on their privileges and liberties, 

of boundless jealousy and scrutiny to Let them be assured that, in the nature 

the people, we propose in this aiticle of things, the Reformed House is as ill 

to supply the omission. qualified as any former one for usurp** 

With regard to admonition, the re- ing' the functions of the other divisions 

formers are silent on the fact, that a of the government ; and that it cannot 

House of Commons once made itself, do so without producing civil war, be- 

not only the executive, but one per- coining the victim of its own instni- 

fectly despotic ; it involved the country inents, and calling a despotism into 

in the horrors of civil war, and wholly being, hostile above all things to popu- 

suppressed the constitution ; its mis- lar freedom and power, 

deeds terminated in the establishment Jealousy and watchfolneas must be 
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directed less to the end than to the 
beginning, and quite as much to tend- 
ency of act. as to intention. It is 
only at the beginning that remedy, 
even of the be:»t kind, can be adminis- 
tered with success ; aAerwards, it will 
be as likely to aggravate as to remove 
evil. Tlie interests of the House itself 
demand the most prompt notice of its 
first eirors, as a meanSL of saving it 
from falling, or being dragged, into 
the worst. Assemblies like it seldom 
commit heinous guilt ftom premedita- 
tion and choice. A small fault makes 
a great one advisable ; a succession of 
errors, the offspring perhaps of good 
intentions, produces such a combina- 
tion of circumstances, as makes the 
peqietration of crime after crime almost 
matter of necessity. They unwittingly 
place themselves in a state which only 
permits them to escape shame or pu- 
nishment by warling through the dark- 
est iniquity. Tn what the last House 
did, may be seen how easily and 
unintentionally the present one might 
involve tlie empire in the greatest 
calamities. 

Governments and legislatures, when 
properly constructed, stand on the 
same principles with courts of justice. 
Self-evidently, they are perfect in pro- 
portion as they act wisely and righte- 
ously between roan and man, class and 
class, and for the general benefit; and 
vicious in proportion as they sacrifice 
man to man, class to class, and the 
collective good to partial. The House 
of Commons is chosen by, to act for, 
the people ; but this term means the 
whole population, without favour or 
distinction — the highest and richest, 
as well as the lowest and poorest. In 
so far as it is not a body to inspect the 
conduct of the executive, and devise 
laws on behalf of the whole British 
empire without regard to parts, it is a 
court of equity to decide with strict im- 
partiality between the parts. 

The House of Commons is a legis- 
lative body, and it is only one division 
of the legislature. Invested with the 
duty of watching, judging, and restrain- 
ing tlie executive, it is in its turn to.be 
watched, judged, and restrained by the 
latter. The House is no mute intended 
to form the executive, than the execu- 
tive is to form the House ; abstinence 
from encroachment, and submission to 
restraint, are quite as essential in the 
one as in the other. The House is 
under similar duty and obligation 


touching the other division of the 
legislature. 

Although it is to a high point sepa- 
rated from the executive and otlier part 
of parjiament, it is not intended to be 
their rival or enemy. It is to co-operate 
with them in defending that constitu- 
tion of which it forms a portion in 
common with them ; and of necessity 
the institutions and laws, the distribu- 
tion of privilege and power compre- 
hended in, or prescribM by, this con- 
stitution. In so far as it is to act for 
the people against them, its duty is 
generally defensive. It is to protect, 
and give operation to, what has been 
permanently assigned to the people, 
but not for their aggrandisement to 
make eteinal war on the crown and 
peers. Bound equally with the latter 
to preserve the possessions of the 
empire, it is bound to preserve to 
them the privileges and po«rers which 
have been given them for popular good, 
as well as other objects. 

These general points will form a test 
forjudging the conduct of the Reformed 
House of Commons in detail and on 
the whole. Let us illustrate the mode 
of application. 

It enters on the exercise of its func- 
tions in times fraught in the highest 
degree with peril. The poor are filled 
with hatred of the rich ; the body of the 
population is exasperated against its 
taws and institutions ; changes of the 
most comprehensive description are 
demanded, which demonstrably would 
be ruinous if conceded. This applies 
to the United Kingdom generally ; and 
as an addition to it, Ireland has com- 
menced a kind of regular i-cbclhoii for 
independence. In such a state of 
things, a very moderate poition of 
error and misdeed in the House can 
scarcely fail of producing the fall of 
the empire. 

The Reformed House must mani- 
festly be judged of, in the first place, 
by what it may deem to be its Ic^ing 
duty. Tills duty is, to reconcile the 
upper and lower classes, restore peace 
and connexion to the conflicting, dis- 
severed parts of society, and make 
institutions once more the objects of 
attachment. Mistake here is impos- 
sible; because it is self-evident that, 
if it occupy itself with other matters, 
it must la^ur uselessly, if not ruin- 
ously. 

It must be judged of, in the second 
place, by the mode and means it may 
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decide on for the discliaige of this duty. 
While attention to the latter may prove 
il'to be performed in respect of patriot- 
ism, the erroneous disciiarge will shew 
that It is still unreformed touching abi- 
lity and knowledge. 

If the House be really reformed, it 
will commence with ascertaining the 
true causes and objects of the discord 
and disafliection. lii doing this it will 
disre.^rd names, parties, theories, spe- 
culations, and professions ; it will not 
be misled by eloquence, or seduced 
by temptation, or deceived by cunning 
knavery. Determined to judge for it- 
self, take nothing at second-hand, uid 
know every thing, it will seek informa- 
tion in every quarter, and be not more 
solicitous to separate truth from error 
in honest representations, than to dis- 
cover the real character of disguised 
objects. 

Feeling itself to be equally the re- 
presentative and friend of all classes 
of the people, their guardian in their 
corporate character, and the tribunal 
to decide impartially and righteously 
between them, without regard to con- 
dition or number, the Reformed House 
will place before it their contending 
portions. It will tind that the more 
wealthy and intelligent classes seek 
nothing beyond what they possess, are 
only struggling to retain it, are content, 
are warmly attached to their laws and 
institutions, are anxious for peace, and 
merely combat, from necessity they 
deplore, for their rights. Turning to 
those on the other side, it will see that 
they are the assailants, and that they 
demand, not only great additions to 
what they enjoy, but such additions at 
the cost of the rest ; also that the de- 
mand is dictated by private animosity 
and profit. Seeing this, it will rigidly 
scrutinise the nature of the demand, 
together with the objects concealed and 
likely to be realised, as well as those 
avowed and contemplated. 

In regard to right and equity, the- 
Reformed House will have little dis- 
guise to tear away, and less clashing 
of evidence to deal with. The assail- 
ants reveal that they seek, not equality, 
but dominion ; and although they seek 
it on the ground of right, the House 
will know that no part of the people 
can have a right to such tyranny. 
When they declare that what they 
insist on will render them omnipotent 
against the other classes, and that they 
will use it to deprive the latter of all 


share in the management of public 
ai&irs, destroy their property, and do 
them other injuries ; consequently, that 
It will practically strip these classes of 
their rights, privileges, and liberties, 
tlie House will find that they them- 
selves furnish the best of all proof that 
they seek not right, but foul violation 
of It. Reasoning from the indisputable 
fact, that the more wealthy and intel- 
ligent orders ifave at least a right to 
share as much in the management of 
public aflairs, means of defence, and 
every variety of privilege, as the rest 
of the •population, it will necessarily 
decide that they have a right to such 
discriminating laws and regulations as 
may be essential for en.ibling them to 
enjoy it. Here it will find the miser- 
able error disposed of, which assumes 
tliat all are equal when some have only 
an impotent minority, while others have 
an overpowering majority. Tracing 
the elements of substantial equality, 
and proceeding strictly on the great 
principles of the constitution, it will 
remark that bodies and classes must 
be equal to make individuals so, and, 
in consequence, that the division of 
power ought to be made between the 
former; knowing that individual rights 
and privileges must be harmonised 
with the general weal, and that no 
man or class has a right to what will 
injure the latter, it will be careful of 
the rights of society in aggregate. 
History and the nature of things will 
convince it, that the more ignorant, 
unskilful, and intemperate part of man- 
kind, cannot possibly possess the con- 
trol of public affairs, to the exclusion 
of the other part, witiiout bringing the 
greatest evils on tlie whole. 

Duty will of course compel the 
Reformed House to decide that the 
assailants call for the slavery of the 
wealthy and knowing, on the sole 
charge that they are wealthy and 
knowing — are actuated by vicious 
motives — seek unjust aggrandisement, 
to make the worst use of it — contem- 
plate the virtual subversion of the 
constitution, and the creation of a 
system incapable of being other than 
ruinous to the empire. 

The House will observe tliat popular 
disaffection is directed in an especial 
manner against itself, and desires, not 
only to take away its sacred rights, 
but to pervert it into an engine of 
wickedness and crime. They who in- 
sist that it shall domineer over the 
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crown, peers, and every other regular 
authority, as well as law, insist also 
that it shall only do this as their own 
servile instrument. In its tyranny, it 
is only to be the most abject of slaves 
to another tyrant. The doctrine is 
openly maintained, that it ought to 
exercise no discretion, but blindly 
obey its constituents; the ballot and 
other projected reform) are intended 
to take away its discretion, and give it 
the implicit obedience. The disaffec- 
tion craves a House of Commons prac- 
tically chosen by the lower divisions of 
tlie people, to the exclusion of the rest 
-—divested of all freedom of delibera- 
tion and independence of judgment—* 
on principle, and by mode of election, 
nothing better than the supple menial 
of those who elect it ; and it craves 
such a House, that it may be able to 
make it commit robbeiy, treason, rebel- 
lion, or any heinous guilt at pleasure. 

The Reformed House will not be 
deluded by the hollow professions of 
those who, in pretended affectionate 
solicitude for its improvement, only 
wish to alter it in this manner. After 
paying due attention to such selfish 
considerations as are justifiable, and 
inquiring why its memwrs should lose 
freedom and independence by entering 
its doors, it will remark that, should 
it be so altered, no honest, able, and 
patriotic man could belong to it. This 
alone will bg, in its eyes conclusive 
evidence against the alteration. 

Perceiving the novelty and vital 
importance of the question, — whether 
it shall obey the popular will, or its 
own understanding and conscience, the 
House will judge it on other grounds. 
It will examine and argue in tins man- 
ner : Assuming that the leading-strings 
of the House of Commons will be fiiirly 
held by the whole people, how far will 
it be capable of discharging its duties ? 
The House is appointed to act for, but 
not under, the people — to study their 
benefit, but not obey their commands ; 
and to regard, not them only, but also 
the institutions it is connected with, or 
charged to protecl. Hitherto, while 
they have b^n empowered to elect, 
they have been strictly prohibited by 
law from attempting to diciate to, or 
control, it; the right has been given to 
them to choose the most fitting managing 
body, but the right has also been given 
to this body to manage according to its 
own judgment. 

- The House, divested of independ- 


ence and freedom, would self-evident- 
ly be a bitter scource to the people, 
should it bring on mem great injuries 
and sufferings, even though it should 
do so in bumbfe obedience to their own 
commands. The grave question then 
arises,— Would their dictation never 
lead it into measures destructive to 
themselves? and an answer is exhi- 
bited in their present claims. 

On tlie judgment of all authorities, 
it is essential for the executive to pc ' 
ress the powers it is endowed widi.r*^ 
is not a thmg of popular formalQ 
and in various points it stands A ^ 
kiud of opponent to tiie people, t 
duty is to watch their conduct, tr ^ 
strain them when in error, and d\ • ^ 
them for iniquity. It is hound 
most solemn obligations to defend^ 
laws and institutions of the realm, 
for their benefit in disregard of theu ^ 
wishes, and protect whale, they may 
assail unjustly. It has no discretion 
to sacrifice their good to their will, or 
refrain from vigorously resisting them in 
whatever it may deem improper desires. 
Its duties continually bring it into 
conflict with them, and must often be 
discharged in despite of them, or be 
neglected. The House bf Commons 
acts in some degree as a connecting 
link and arbitrator between the execu- 
tive and the people. Bound to defend 
what is due to the latter, it is also 
equally bound to respect the rights 
and powers of the former. The exe- 
cutive can do nothing without the 
sanction of the House, therefore its 
ability to use its powers depends on 
the existence of one which will permit 
it to use them. The question then 
appears, — Could it perform its duties 
with a House of Commons completely 
under the dictation of the people ? The 
answer is, This would be utterly impos- 
sible. It would be just as much under 
the dictation as the House, and conse- 
quently wholly incapacitated for exer- 
cising its more essential functions. 

In the opinion of all competent 
authorities, the good of the people 
imperatively demands that the House 
of Peers should enjoy its power of 
scrutinising and rejecting the measures 
of the House of Commons and execu- 
tive. Amidst its leading duties stands 
that of jealously watching the people, 
and iuflexibly opposing them at dis- 
cretion. Its composition and duties 
necessarily often bring it into discord 
with them. Here again the House of 
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Commons acts as connecting link and 
arbitrator : it has the powers of the 
lords to submit tO| as well as the rights 
of the people to defend. With it and 
the executive under popular dictation, 
the House of Peers could not be better 
than a nullitjr. 

It is thus demonstrable, that the 
House of Commons could not strip 
itself of freedom and independence, 
without stripping the crown and 
House of Loras of rights vitally con- 
nected with popular benefit, and 
forming to society the sole defence 
of many of its parts and possessions ; 
even though it could place itself under 
the dictation of the whole people 
fairly. 

But it cannot be so placed. The 
dictation is demanded for tlie less ex- 
alted part of the people, to the exclu- 
sion of the rest. The House will foel 
that it has no power to take away the 
rights of any part of the people witliout 
sufficient grounds, and that it has as 
much to take them from the whole as 
from the wealthy and intelligent por- 
tion. It is intended to represent all 
])arts so equally, that none may pre- 
ponderate. In almost every question 
that comes before it, it has to decide 
between conflicting portions of the 
people ; one is between workmen and 
their masters, another between corn- 
growers and manufacturers, a third is 
between towns and villages, and a 
fourth is between England and Ireland. 
Farther, every question is in general 
between the few of one description or 
another and the vast majority. In all, 
the House forms a court of justice or 
equity, bound to decide with the ut- 
most impartiality, according to right 
and the collective benefit. If it were 
under the dictation of any part, it 
would be able only to dispense unjust 
judgment, and violate its leading obli- 
gations. 

The question for the transfer of taxes 
is, whether certain taxes shall be taken 
from the shoulders of one part of tlie 
people and placed on those of another, 
lliat for the abolition of the corn-law 
is, whether a laige part of the property 
of formers and small landowners, as 
well as of the rich, shall be at once de- 
stroyed, for the benefit of the rest of die 
community. Tlie slavery and other 
colonial questions are, whether the 
property of the few shall be sacrificed 
for the gain of the many. Very frequent- 
ly the measures of the executive create 


B war of interest between parts of the 
people. To a laige extent these qnes- 
tkms are between parts of equal rank, 
•—between workmen and workmen, 
middle class and middle class; and 
the dictation demanded would confess- 
edly decide them all, without regard 
to justice or national tenefit, make the 
most widked and oppressive distinc- 
tions, and TuiQ* almost every division of 
the people in detail. 

Ileiw are the most weighty and con- 
clusive reasons imaginable why the 
House of Commons should be free and 
indepdbdent, — the most unimpeach- 
able proofo that, in proportion as it 
may be the contrary, it must be a curse 
to tlie people themselves. It will know 
that its power to be so must be drawn 
in a lat]^ degree from its being chosen 
fairly by all parts of the people,— the 
rich as well as the ^r, the village as 
well as the town, the corn-grower as 
well as the manufacturer and shop- 
keeper; and that the ballot, or any 
other matter which may tend to cause 
it to be chosen and ruled in the majo- 
rity by a part only, will tend in an 
equal degree to injure the whole 
pe^le. 

From all this, the House will de- 
cide, that the wish to make it the slave 
of the popular will, is flatly opposed to 
the first principles of government and 
the existence of society, — that, as it has 
being from the utter incapacity of the 
people to act wisely for, and judge 
uprightly between themselves, the wish 
would totally unfit it for the perform- 
ance of duty, give management and 
judgment to this incapacity, and make 
the latter operate in the most baleful 
manner. It will decide that it is not 
more necessary for the people to have 
the most ample means of selecting it 
properly, than it is for it to be free 
from their control in its conduct. 

Popular hostility, amidst its other 
objects, seeks through it to deprive the 
House of Peers of effective existence : 
the doctrine is regularly insisted on, 
that the latter ought to be compelled to 
sanction every demand which the peo- 
ple may make by means of the House 
ofCommoDS. The Reformed House will 
dispassionately examine the grounds 
on which this object is supported, and 
will find that they consist mainly of the 
assumption that the people have a right 
to do what they please. It will deem 
the assumption mlse and treasonable, 
because, as we have stated, a free 
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government, in both its legislative and 
executive parts, exists in a great mea- 
sure to prevent the people from doing 
what they please; the people them- 
selves instruct it to decide in all mat^ 
ten for them, and exact from them 
obedience. 

Reasoning from the self-evident 
truth, that it is as essential to^sist the 
people when they seek Vhat is unjust 
and injurious, as to concede to them 
when tiieyseek the contrary, the House 
will necessarily conclude that the means 
of resistance are quite as essential for 
their good as those of concession. It 
willj^ceive, that amidst such means 
the Upper House of Parliament holds 
the first place, and stands infinitely 
above the executive ; and that without 
it resistance could never be cfiectively 
and properly applied. 

Devoted to the people’s weal, and 
making a due estimate of the perilous 
nature of its trusts, and the extreme 
liability given by its mode of formation 
to error of judgment and improper in- 
fluence, tlie Reformed House will na- 
turally be anxious for the existence of a 
regular deliberative authority to revise 
its decisions and restrain it from error 
and guilt. It will see that the Peers 
form such an authority. 

Well aware that it can neither per- 
form its duties nor be other than an 
evil of the first magnitude, if it be not 
properly independent of, and able to 
restrain, the executive ; and that it 
could not possibly be so without an 
institution like the other branch of 
parliament; it will regard the existence 
of the latter as a part of its own. As- 
sured that, in the nature of thirv^s, the 
Lords must be incapcitated for re- 
straining it when restraint will only be 
beneficial, and must render the execu- 
tive irresistible against it, if they can 
be made the menial of the crown at 
pleasure, it will be not more jealous of 
Its own independence than of theirs: 
it will see that their independence 
must be protected alike from the people 
and the crown. 

The Reformed House, of course, will 
impartially examine the conduct of the 
other House of Parliament which pro- 
vokes hostility, and this wiL %e indis- 
utable to it as the result. The Peers 
ave only acted throughout on the de- 
fensive in favour of the national insti- 
tutions th^ are bound in every way to 
defend. On the question of reform, 
they surrendered in the great majority 


what more particularly appertained to 
themselves, and only struggled to keep 
the House of Commons from dangerous 
change, and the rights of the more 
wealthy and intelligent part of the peo- 
ple from spoliation. Actually and 
principally, they endeavoured to pro- 
tect a portion of the people from being 
wrong^ and enslaved, when it was 
assailed by the other, the executive, 
and the House of Commons ; and 
which is at least as worthy of protec- 
tion on the rights of man as the other. 
In defending the Church, they labour 
to preserve to the poorer part of the 
people gratuitous religious instruction 
and great pecuniary benefit. In regard 
to the corn-law, and other matters, 
they act much less for themselves than 
for an immense portion of the middle 
and lower classes. The Peers in these 
matters generally have ucted and act m 
opposition to the executive. Thus the 
Upper House of Parliament is doomed 
to destruction for no other crime than 
labouring for the good of the people at 
large ; and especially for defending, at 
every hazard, the rights, privileges, 
liberties, and property of a vast pro- 
portion of all ranks of the people 
against the executive and other di- 
vision of the legislature, when they 
must otherwise have been defenceless. 

The Reformed House of Commons 
will find in all this, the most trium- 
phant evidence that the independent 
existence of the other house of parlia- 
ment is quite as valuable to the ^leople 
in eveiy class as its own. 

The hostility seeks, as another of its 
objects, to place the executive under 
the dictation of the people. The latter 
are taught to deem the king and Ins 
ministers their servants, who ought to 
obey them in all things, and do notliing 
save what they please. Here the Re- 
formed House will look at the meaning 
of limited government, and find it to 
be any thing rather than an enslaved 
one ; the limited government is still to 
govern, but it is to do so under certain 
limitations. On referring to the limit- 
ations which sit on our own, it will 
find amidst them these : The king 
and his ministers are limited to uphold 
the institutions of tlie empire, enforce 
tlie laws, study the good of the people 
only, aud dispense justice and protec- 
tion to eveiy part of the people alike, 
without distinction of rank, calling, or 
number. So far are they from placing 
it under the dictation of the people. 
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that they bind it to exact submission 
from the latter, eren in failure of other 
means by the sword. 

On looking at the uses of an execu- 
tive, the House will observe, that the 
people can know only the reverse of 
freedom and happiness if it do not 
effectually oppose and rule tliem in all 
unjust or pernicious desires. As we 
have stated, its leading duties are of 
a kind to bring it continually into con- 
flict with their private interests and 
feelings in the great majority. An 
executive, therefore, which does not 
frequently withstand the demands of 
the people, and do what they clam>>ur 
against, cannot possibly act for their 
good, protect riglit and freedom, and 
dispense justice. One which obeys 
them in all things, must, of necessity, 
be a profligate, senseless, destructive 
tyranny. 

Popular or self-government does not 
mean, as tlie Ueformed House will 
remark, that the people shall govern 
their rulers. Our government is pre- 
eminently a popular one; but it only 
allows the selection of their rulers to 
the people. To the farthest point pos- 
sible, rule is kept from the executive ; 
but here the people are only permitted, 
according to law and qualification, to 
.select rulers from amidst themselves : 
they arc not suffered to invade or resist 
the defined discretion and authonly of 
the con.stable, overseer, coroner, &c. 
Beyond this point, they have only li- 
berty to choose and make known their 
wishes to their rulers. The king, mi- 
nister of state, and legislator, like the 
constable, overseer, and coroner, are 
appointed by the people to govern 
them; but the latter are not allowed 
to exercise the authority they so dele- 
gate. No other kind of popular go- 
vernment can have being, llulers 
acting under the dictation of the peo- 
ple would form the reverse of a govern- 
ment, and their hour of anurcliy would 
create* a government the reverse of a 
popular one. 

Of course the Reformed House will 
see, that it is as essential for the func- 
tionary — be he king, minister, or parish- 
oflicer — to enjoy his due discretion and 
authority over the jieople, as it is for 
him to be limited from acting to their 
injury. And on ascertaining what they 
wish to accomplish through the slavery 
of the executive, it will see that the 
wish includes the setting aside of all 
regular government, the perpetration 


of atrocious tyranny on the minorhy, 
and the production of deadly calamity. 

The spoliation of the Church is an- 
other object of the hostility. The 
Reformed House, without overlooking 
the rights of the Church, will impar- 
tially, and in utter scorn of clamour 
and prejudice, examine her uses. It 
will And that she exists solely for the 
benefit of the jieople, especially of the 
poorer portion ; and that, after making 
ample allowance for defects and pei^ 
version, she is of incalculable value to 
them, in regard to instruction and as- 
sistance. it will duly scrutinise the 
grounds on which she is assailed ; it 
will perceive, that if her property were 
taken to diminish the taxes, it would 
take more fh>m the poor on the one 
hand than it would give them on the 
other; and therefore would operate 
to them as an increase of tixation. 
The opposition of her ministers to 
such unjust and pernicious political 
conduct as the people exlnbif, will 
form to the House a proof that they 
make the best use of tlieir political iii- 
fluGiice, and that she is of the highest 
national value, it will decide, that it 
could not do the people a greater in- 
jury, than to deprive them of an ingti- 
tiition which gives them, in every 
quarter, religious and moral knowledge, 
relief in distress, and advisers against 
disaffection and turbulence. 

Ttie Reformed House, on finding 
that the leading objects of the hostility 
are so vicious and ruinous that they 
ought not, on any account, to be con- 
ceded, will naturally .seek the causes of 
their adoption; — it will see that the 
chief of them have been evil hiatruction, 
encouragement^ and concesium. 

For a very long period the people 
have been taught by their press, and 
one of the great parties of the state, 
that they ought both to elect and com- 
mand the House of Commons; and 
that it was their right to dictate to the 
legislature and executive. After the 
Whigs obtained office, the executive 
and House of Commons taught them 
this, and led them in attempting to 
practise it. The ministry and last 
House of Commonsarrayed them against 
the rights and independence of both 
branches of the legislature and the so- 
vereign, and impelled them to assail 
the Church and upper classes. While 
party and state questions have been in 
general of a kind to operate on them 
in this manner, concessions have been 
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made to them expiwlj for resisting 
the r^[ular authorities oi the realm, 
which have had the most fktal effects 
in giving them stimulant and means. 

The Reformed House, on dispas- 
sionately looking at this, will at once 
see what its duty and thus dis- 
chaige it. 

Its first step will be to assert its 
own rights aira indepfmdence. By 
resolutions, or .otherwise, it will dis- 
tinctly make known to the people how 
far these extend, and its determination 
to preserve them from invasion. It 
will as distinctly make known *to the 
people their own solemn obligations, 
which bind them from such invasion, 
and the necessity for them ; moreover, 
it will shew them that if they perform 
their duty, and elect only virtuous, 
patriotic, able men, an independent 
ilouse of Commons will be incapaci- 
tated by composition for doing other 
than labour to the utmost for their 
advantage. 

Its second step will be to make the 
people fully acquainted with its duties. 
It will point out to them what it owes 
to the Sovereign, the other division of 
Parliament, the Church, public insti- 
tutions generally, and the population 
in its corporate national character, as 
well as to them ; and shew them that 
it is bound to study, not their will, but 
their good, and to co-operate zealously 
with the executive and Peers against 
them, when tliey seek what is unjust 
or injurious. 

In the third place, it will set before 
them the rights of the executive and 
Peers, the necessity on which they 
stand, and its determination to defend 
them to the last. 

In the fourth place, it will detail to 
them what they owe to each other — 
what is owing by man to man, the 
poor to the wealthy, and the majority 
to the minority. 

After making the people fully ac- 
quainted with the extent of their powers 
and obligations, also with the rights 
and duties of the different parts of the 
government, the Reformed House will 
prapaie its general path of action, 
knowing from the past, i:d*at if, like 
the unreformed Houses, it agitate the 
fiital questions which,, from their na- 
ture, necessarily cover it and other au- 
thorities with popular animosity, it 
must soon involve the empire in blood 
and horrors, it will regard them as 
prohibited and accursed. Deciding 


that the distribution of power is now 
made, and speculative change can be 
carried no farther, it will not suffer 
one of these questions to be named 
without expressing its abhorrence. 

Anxious to amend and supply, as 
far as safety will permit, it will cau- 
tiously distinguish between reform and 
alteration. It will not make a single 
reform, save on the clearest proof of 
actual evil; and its remedy will be 
strictly such as the evil obviously calls 
for. Every change, every reform , which 
is not thus proved to be necessary by 
practical grievance, and which is only 
sought to make well better, practise 
some ingenious theory, or gratify the 
popular wish, it will sternly reject, as 
in itself a great evil. 

Manifesting the utmost readiness to 
take the prayei» of the people into 
consideration, it will scrupulously dis- 
criminate, in the first piac». between 
those which emanate from the genuine 
feelings of the people, and such as are 
put into their lips by clubs, demagogues, 
and factious newspapers; in the second, 
between the petitions which seek ra- 
tional redress for evident grievance, and 
those which crave theoretic change or 
selfish profit; and, in the third, between 
the wishes of the sober, intelligent, 
peaceable, patriotic pari of the people, 
and those of the deluded, ignorant, tur- 
bulent i)art. By word and act it will 
deter the people from fictious or im- 
proper desires, and convince them that 
it will only grunt what they ask in the 
spirit of uprightness from real need: it 
will be especially careful to shew them, 
that it will concede nothing to clamour, 
tumult, and intimidation. 

Well aware that the restoration and 
maintenance of harmony between the 
different parts of the government is 
one of the most essential of reform.s, 
the Reformed House will scrupulously 
judge every other with reference to it. 
It will studiously avoid all measures 
of reform, however advisable it may 
deem them in other respects, if it per- 
ceive that they will bring it into dis- 
cord with, and stir up popular animo- 
sity against, the King and Peers. It 
will that any reform, having such 
effi'^'ts, could only yield petty benefits 

The rights o? the King and Peers it will 
religiously respect, and uphold in all 
its proceedings ; ^th as an example 
of obedience to the laws, and as the 
best means of preserving its own. 
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On this point it will, of coiWy be 
led by tlie past to regard the conduct 
of ministers with the utmost jealodsy. 
Knowing tliat the king has legislative 
functions and bonds of conscience in- 
dividually and independently of diem, 
it will vigilantly prevent them from 
disabling him for exercising the first, 
or compelling him to violate the latter. 
It will as vigilantly prevent them from 
usurping the powers of the other House 
of Parliament. In times like these, it 
cannot possibly forget that they are 
especially char^ with tlie protection 
of the government in all its parts, in 
the full exercise of its powers, and the 
possession of national reverence. From 
this it will necessarily see, that if they 
ilircctly, or otherwise, prevent the So- 
vereign and Peers from using the rights 
tliey are endowed witli, and draw on 
cither, or both, popular animosity, they 
will commit a crime of the first magni- 
tude. To the following facts it xvill 
give the attention they merit: — 1. No 
change is necessary which tlie King or 
Peers could not conscientiously sanc- 
tion ; and their power only extends to 
the prevention of change. 2. If mi- 
nisters propose such measures as they 
can nut conscientiously sanction, the 
general government must remain in its 
state of disorganisation, bondage, vice, 
and strife, and fiopular disaffection 
must soon cause the ruin of the em- 
pire. Ileasoning justly on them, the 
iteformed House will not tolerate the 
being of that depraved, tyrannical, de- 
structive thing — a ministry despoiling 
the king of his crown — a ministiy 
forcibly acting as the House of Peers 
— a ministry destroying the independ- 
ence of I'arliarneiit — a ministiy sti- 
mulating and heading the people in 
disobedience, convulsion, and the rage 
for change — a ministry arraying the 
parts of goveniment against each otliei, 
and rendering them as a whole unprin- 
cipled, incapable, powerless, ana the 
destructive engine of faction. 

Tlie large share distress has had in 
misleading the people, and the neces- 
sity for its removal ,as a means of re- 
claiming them, will be duly noticed by 
the House. Here, warned by the mis- 
conduct of its unreformed predecessors, 
the House will cautiously avoid mis- 
leading the people still &rther, by 
ascribing the distress to wrong, causes. 
It will not tell them that taxes 'and 
pensions make work scarce, and wages 
l^d — dial tithes make the prices of 
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com and wool losii^ ones— ^diat the 
arutocracy, in power and deed, fills 
the land with want and nifiering— that 
this petty blemish, or that trifling de- 
ficiency of institution, causes the mas- 
ter's loss and the workman’s privations t 
no, no, the Reformed House of Com- 
mons cannot pmibly stocm to the 
imbecility aud iniquity. It will as 
cautiously, from the same reason, avoid 
proposing wrong remedies ; it will not 
tell landowners and farmers that the 
abolition I of the com-law will restore 
their profits; it will not tell the people 
that foreign com will raise famine* 
wages, and foreign silks will give em- 
ployment to the idle — that paltry re- 
auctions of taxes will banish hunger-^ 
that the robbery of the Church will give 
food to the starving — that the demo- 
lition of institutions will be a panacea 
for loss of profit and means of subsist- 
ence — that the ruin and slavery of the 
aristocracy will produce prosperity—- 
that violation of law, and the ^wer to 
domineer over all constituted authori- 
ties, will infallibly banish their suffer- 
ings. No, never can such folly and 
guilt be displayed by the Reformed 
House of Commons. 

Standing forward in pure and lofty 
contrast to its predecessors, it will turn 
from the pledged party-leader, the in- 
terested party, the moon-struck theorist 
and projector, the profligate demagogue 
— all ready-manufactured causes and 
nostrums— to inquire, in the first place, 
alike impartially and comprehensively, 
into the true sources of the suffering. 
Its first act will be a severe examina- 
tion of the actual fruits produced by 
recent commercial changes and experi- 
ments. In all its inquiries it will not, 
like Its foolish predecessors, resort to 
the ignorant for information; it will 
not deem the profligate newspaper a 
better authority than the experienced 
man of business, nor think the indivi- 
dual who has spent a long life in a 
trade, and whose all depends on it, 
more incompetent to speak honestly 
and truly of what injures, or will serve 
it, than all other people. It will gather 
the truth from those who are the best 
qualified, by personal knowledge and 
private interest, to supply it; and then 
it will duly adapt remedy to evil. The 
wretched empiricism of the past, which 
pretended to relieve the distressed by 
reducing taxes thev scarcely felt — to 
increase trade by depressing and con- 
tracting it — to raise profits and wages 
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li^i&ninbMng prieMc^ ngud«i 
k» it not at waWiMiM, Iwt 

u imof that itt do the 

qoora of thfl *fMUit 1^' tHftwtfly impel 
the lleformi^ Houk to act tfiroughout 
HI the ^kit of impartiality and patriot- 
ism. it trill not sacrifice one ^ass of 
interest to another, or tj^is country to 
i^ign ones; and it will not make 
them subservient to political objeets, 
or the^uisttlti^ofipaity and faction. 

In loolhig Usttpidially at Iieland, it 
will traii^ fearful condition of that 
part of the United Kingdom^ in a great 
measure, to the direct enoouragement 
given by its unreformed predecessors 
to tudbnlence, disaffection, and rebel- 
lion^ It will see that the -real object 
of the guilty is indepeud^nf^/ and, 
Gonsequently, the' dxsmembennent of 
^ihe empire: Daly scrutinising their 
^pretended objects, it will ascertain 
heuafitooincession would yield to 
tbeo(i,*/|i^'4irh’at injury it would inflict 
on <]^'jitate. This will be the first 
qttoSInKit'Will solv^. Would- the 
firUlK' Cmmllps, judgiijg from their 
pecdHar'Character and pmt experience, 
aneml dieir conduct, i&eveiy thing 
weiO conceded them saveibe repeal of 
the Unjon? The replyovill'be, No; 
tmperinient provef they wbuld do just 
w contiary. Hien the question must 
would the. total sup- 
tfinr filhurch, add seizure of 
4iar properiy^igt^e state, tend to miti- 
mUe .penury and nosery, or to improve 
Joe aisjointed^ defective condition of 
society in I^elancKr -The answer will 
Iw, It would do jfes inverse. ^ It would 
.^e asway a \sfiy laige amount of an- 
'lihal bounty enjoyed by the poor, much 
nt expenditure, and* almost the 
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Ifsh between the upper and lower 
classes; but it would leave relftotis 
discond, -Protestant and Catholiefistill 
npre edasperated against facii other, 
gjfMm fewer classes forther msempted 
the*, influence of their superiors. 
AlLmjMSed, that the repeal ofithe 
qSw would du Ireland incalculable 
therefore, it calls for no exar 

tfae OoncessHHi of wto 4be Ca^ 
seek would demonstmtily ylpU 

S .hmnttoiL the one hand, ^ Op^ 
d OB the otlieiS;WiUMbe oveikttked 
Oie^House. tim ,tHQh sod Fro* 
tfg t a a tf d to m elmqfktim 
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and cai down iHe Cbuich Inast, 
if daily proof be $|>t ivorfoiess, pro- 
ppMiiolially weaken ihb bobd, by re- 
docing both the power ml attachment 
of the Protestanrt.. ^ The latter are 
guhurlyaKdnatied’by regular concessioii, 
at their cost, to the Catholics; such 
conoession, in its debating and making, 
dot only adds prodigious^ lo'the flame 
of religious strife, but it adds quite as 
much to the ungovernable, rebellious 
qxirit of the Catholics, and their power 
of doing mischief. 

I. No one can sumct, that the Re- 
formed House of Commons will bo so 
blind as to bestow no hotice on this, 
especially when he considers the de- 
plorable 'effects which have flowed from 
the mere proposal of govomment to 
make a change respecting tithes. It 
will* srt once perceive that, in ptopor- 
tiob m"* it may dlfoate on mii grant 
what the Catholics clamour for, it must 
extinguish Protestant loyalty, feed con- 
vulsion^ strengthen reMlion,. disarm 
law, encourage civil war, and promote 
the fl^l- of the empire. PCteeiving 
this, i it -will sternly determine that, 
white.dBal grievances shall be redressed, 
the distribution of power shall not sus- 
tain, the least change — not a single 
institution shall be touched — defects 
and deficiencies in either shall remain 
— and the very menMon of them shall 
be prohibited, UntUii0ktHol!iQ obedience 
will suffer, attempted improvement to 
brother than a natiopal scourge. 

•Inflexibly rUfolflug to cooMde *evil 
and ruin, the RaforiM House, with- 
out either elfuafoqv Or request, will pro- 
fusely bestow benefit and prosperity. 
Disdaining demagogues and j^rties, 
it will dispassionately listen to common 
sense ; it will give Irish want and mi- 
sery; not lawlessness, strife, madness, 
and forther privation, but law, peace, 
focm, and comfort. It will establish 
the supremacy of law, suppress reli- 
gious tyranny, mtroduce poor-laws, 
remove exCM, of population, amend 
the epnstrUetiidn of society, and banish 
whatever tends U( keep the upper 
ohiases from oofltfjpbn with, and due 
control over, the test. 

If the House of Commons exhibit 
-this conduct, it will be realty a Re- 

a sed one. Invaluabfo will be- the 
ts of its laboinf ; boundless will 
be ^ Aational graiitede and attach- 
ntent it Will merit* 

. if fills House occupy Itself with 
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party matters^if it make tbe retention 
of office for one party, or the obmin- 
ment (^it for anothpr, its leading duty, 
and think itself bound to consider only 
what this or that knot of public men 
may place before it, it will not be a 
reformed one. 

If this House, in deliberating on, 
and attempting to, remedy the appal- 
ling condition of society, will only see, 
judge, and act through the medium of 
party-leaders ; if it will embrace opi- 
nions, merely because one public mao 
makes tbem, or believe assertions' 
cause anotlier utters them, or^sinction 
measures because a third proposes 
them, it will, even thougli its inten- 
tions be pure, be the reverse of a 
reformed one. 

[f this House call itself the servant 
of tlie people, obey their commands, 
do one thing because these classes call 
for It, and leave another undone be- 
cause those refuse their sanction, seek 
opinion ill popular clamour, and judg- 
ment in popular favour, it will be, not 
a reformed one, but the traitorous de- 
stroyer of (he House of Commons 
established by tlic laws and constitu- 
tion of England. 

If this House employ itself with di^ 
cussing questions, which from their 
nature must inevitably divide tbe dif- 
ferent parts of society from, and e^- 
perate them against each other ; if it 
invade the possessions of the better 
classes for the gain of the rest, liea^ 
dissenters and inffdels m attacking 
churchmen, aid the trading world in 
assailing the agricultural one, keep 
laws and institutions continually on 
the anvil of change, for the loss of 
some and the benefit of others, it will 


be not a lekramd one, kuf it paUic 
disturber and imi8nice*^ibe delayer 
of public harmony, piNDt of coniru!- 
ikm, and ally of rebmtib** 

If this Horn rights and 

privileges of tbu and peers* 

agitate questMtt' they wit! not 
sanction, refbse shbrnissloii to the re- 
straint they m bound io subject it to, 
attempt to place them under its dic- 
tation, direct popular animosity against 
them, aiid withhold from them the as- 
sistance and defence it is its duty to 
yield /I it will be not a reformed onh, 
but an illegal, unconstitutional, treason- 
able, rebellious assembly. 

If this House defame and weaken 
the Church, SBlrf' other institutions, ii 
will be, not a * reformed one, but the 
opponent of religion, morals,' and loy- 
adty — the best assistant of infidelity 
and republicanism. 

If this House adopt such disyussions 
and measures with respect to'lTCland 
as will inflame Protestant and Catholic 
against each other, reduce the power 
of tlie former, and swell the hop& and 
means of the latter — fill the lower 
classes with hatred^ of law, institution, ' 
and Englaud— it will be not a reformed 
one, but a callous, alien body, dead to 
all love of country and sMcics, fo- 
menting civil war, and producing the 
dissolution of the empire. 

Here is the test : wei' commit it *to 
the hands of the people, or, at least, of 
such paits of tliem as are ]>atriotic, 
deserve to be free, and have their all 
as patriots and freemen placed in jeo- 
pardy, most earnestly ui^ing them to 
use it with unsparing severity, and to 
act accordingly. 


RENCONTRES ON THE ROAD. 

No,VIL 

APRIL F00t3. 


I AWOKE earlier than usual this morn- 
ing, under the united influence of three 
of the most delightful things in nature, 
albeit alike unfriendly to repose ; the 
soft vernal sun smiling his way to rov 
undarkened chamber, tlirough the fresh 
fflittering buds of the newly pruned 

EoniysucHw-my 
old p«r-ttee, tailit* wi* a 
of riielody the refreshing lem^ of the 
soft spring Shower, by whole pattering 

VOL. VII. NO. XL. 


on bis aiboar in tbe holly-bush ke 
himself had been awt^ened some hours 


pressed hut never to ne misoKen wnm 
^childish glee, bursting ftim the ^ ' 
hearts of sportive urchins, in the Uttfe 
parlour opposite my bed-room. 

These latter eotmds, however wel- 
contie, for a moment bewildered my 
half awakeneid ftwulties: till I recol- 
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lected having promised two favourite 
boys, the sons of a neighbour^ the use 
of my long-nrgleetcd fishing-tackle, 
on the lirsl showery morning when 
they could command a holyday. 

All the world knows liow early such 
a day begins in the calendar of a school- 
lioy: if any one is superfluous enough 
to date Its rommencemeot so late us 
sunriscy it only proves thaP he has lived 
long enough to forget that sleep may be 
murdered as effectually by a fly-hook 
as by all the daggers in Christendons. 
As fur myself, 1 never failed on^such 
occasions to adopt the computation 
rendered familiar to us by the Hebrew 
historian, in a page, I humbly confess, 
more fitted by its sanctity to point a 
moral*' than “adorn a tale.*' With 
me, ilie “evening and morning** were 
always woven into one bright tissue of 
passive and active enjoyments — of 
breathless anticipation and blissful 
fruition — as surely as the languid 
weary evening, succeeding the twenty- 
four hours* excitement, might be said 
to belong to the same dark and sober 
woof with its homely morrow, and the 
many monotonous morrows, rescued 
by no red letter from the common herd 
of school-days. 

Be this as it may, the sleep that joy 
kills is easily dispensed with, and my 
little invaders felt, 1 daresay, no great 
remorse for murdering mine, at what 
they considered the sad late hour of 
seven o’clock ; tlfbugh I concluded, 
from the somewhat rcsli-aincd character 
of their mirth, and some remains of 
“ method in their mad DOS'*,** that old 
Deborah was not entirely shorn of her 
terrors, even amid the license of a whole 
holyday. 

A more decisive proof of its Satur- 
nalian character was soon afforded ; 
for after one of those ominous lulls 
with which explosions of all sorts are 
usually preceded, arose a burst of mer- 
riment, amid which the shrill cracked 
voice of my old housekeeper soon 
gained angry predominance. “ Upon 
my word, Mister George and Mister 
Lionel, there’s a pretty pair of ye I 
To be disturbing my good n^ier at 
tliese iiours with your noise a.ia racket, 
and then shewing your boarding-school 
breeding by sending a woman old 
enough to be your grandmotlier on 
one of your sleeveless errands I April 
fi3ols! quotha! 1 thiqk my master: 
saving hb presence, is one himself, 
for troubling his head——" 


And so 1 am, Deborah,” said I, 
gently opening my door, greatly, I be- 
lieve, to the discomfiture of all parties ; 
for Deborah, the pink of duennas, was 
still in morning deshabille ; “ so 1 am, 
or have been at some time of my life, 
if not at this moment. 'Tis well if the 

* sleeveless errand’ you went on was 
of another’s contriving: mine, alas! 
has been chiefly my own." 

“ Your own, your honour I’' said 
Deljorah, who was a matter-of-fact 
person — “ Lord forbid such a contri- 
vance should ever have entered your 
head, as to send a respectable middle- 
aged woman over the way to Dr. Galli- 
pot’s, m her bed-gown, at seven o'clock 
in the morning, to got two penn’orth of 
oil of sympathy, to throw on the water, 
forsooth, and mak'^ the trouts rise 1 The 
niischievous monkeys knew [would not 
send the boy Mick for a diu^^ for fear 
of mistake, ever since Goody «Vilsuii 
got ratsbane for magnesia — they knew 
well rd be afeard to get master killed 
at second-hand by eating poisoned trout 
— so the little villains (that I should 
say so of any gentleman’s sons!) let 
me go and make an April fool of my- 
self for their amusement." 

“ Deborah,” said 1, “ children will 
be children ;*’ and I tqipgd her a wink, 
which at once conveyed the tacit assur- 
ance that eic long tlicy should be in 
her own predicameni, and share with 
her all the disgrace of this day of pri- 
vileged mystification. 

* “ Come, boys," said I, “ let us 
overhaul the fishing-tackle in the gar- 
ret, till Deborah has our breakfast 
ready. If you had not put her out of 
her way by your bad jokes, we should 
have been off by this time. 1 wonder 
who are April fools now ?" 

Deborah scuttled away somewhat 
propitiated by tins speech, yet evi- 
dently looking forward to a more de- 
finite and overwhelming triumph. I 
had soon an opportunity of requiting 
in kind the inju^ her dignity had sus- 
tained. “ Lionel," said L, looking very 
gravely over a coil of hopelessly en- 
Umgled line, and a lot of nondescript 
flies, whose genera would have puzzled 
Linnaeus — “ ’tis lather a pity you af- 
fronteu Mrs. Deborah ; tor, without 
her help, I doubt we sliall have but a 
poor day's sport with this gear. I dare- 
say she has by her what we require ; 
but whether she will part witli it to 
such mischievous little urchins, is auite 
another affair. I assure you 1 aon't 
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meddle with Deborah myself; she's 
Very particular/' 

** Oh ! but/’ answered both boys 
at once, “ she’s rather good-natured 
loo, at times ; and I don’t think she’d 
M)oiI a day's fishing for us neither. 
Tell us what you want, and we'll coax 
It out of her, I’ll warrant.” 

“ Don’t be too sure/’ cried I, look- 
ing as if my own fate depended on 
propitiating this Nemesis or the nether 
regions; — <Mf indeed you could per- 
suade her .to let you have ” 

“ What ? what ?** cried both at once, 
half pushing each other down the nar- 
row garret stair. 

“ Why, George I you’re the oldest 
and steadiest ; go you and ask her — 
very prettily and distinctly, mind — for 
a fewphenix's feathers (you’re a classic, 
George, and have i-ead of phenixes) 
to brighten these sad dingy flies ; and 
hark ye, Lionel, you run him 
and ask for a skein of silk to patch up 
this line with — sea-green sorrel will be 
best, tell her — it will harmonise with 
the tints of the reeds and water.” 

Cottages are seldom well-deafened| 
and 1 was soon privy to the success 
of my retaliatory stratagem. George’s 
message was delivered and received 
with equal unconsciousness of jest 
on cither side. ** Phenix’s feathers ! 
marry, come up ! whom should I get 
such a thing? Sure the boy means 
])hcasaiitsl” 

“ Pheasants !” repeated the young 
classic with ineffable disdain — no 1 
I mean a bird that’s the finest and 
rarest of all birds, and always bums 
itself to death.” 

“ And, pray, where should 1 get any 
of Its feathers, then, Mister George ?” 
echoed Deborah, in a tone of ipcipieut 
triumph 

** Some silk, Deborah 1 some silk, 
if you please, to mend our line,” 
called out Lionel, who waited impa- 
tiently tlie result of his senior’s appli- 
cation — sea-green sorrel will be best 
— your master sent us.” 

** And 1 think my master has sent 
me a couple of April fools 1” exclaimed 
the delighted matron, her eyes opened 
to the phenix hoax by the more fami- 
liar heterodoxy of the skein of silk. 

** Go and tell him I'm much obliged 
to him ; and I’ll swallow, hook and ail, 
every fish you catch with phenix’s fea- 
thers and sca-grem sorrel silk !” 

Deborah's dignity being now restored, 
and her, at all times short-lived, resent- 


ment appeased, she prodoced itom her 
stores materials for our purpose 'more 
tangible, and more likely to have their 
** local habitation ” in an old woman’s 
work-bag than the plumage of the 
‘‘ bird of Araby and the tackle being 
made at last sufficient to ** take in ” 
the couple of gudgeons for whom it 
was chiefly Resigned, I committed the 
young sportsmen (being unluckily 
obliged to ride on business some miles 
across t;ie country) to the steady su- 
perintendence of my little foot page 
Niclmlas— known in the parish, for bis 
premature gravity, by the somewhat 
dubious ap[)eIlation of old Nick-— 
promising to meet them, if possible, 
111 my homeward ride, and contribute 
the no-doubt welcome assistance of my 
pony in carrying home their ponderous 
basket. 

" April fools again I” thought I to 
myself, as I saw the two little fellows 
strutting away, in full anticipation of a 
prize, to secure which their skill and 
means were equally inadequate ; ** and 
yet, no such fools either. For there 
must be sport, at least, in the attempt; 
and that is more than their betters 
always get for their money.” 

‘‘ Mocking is catching,” says an old 
and homely proverb. So I and my 
countrymen had found it, when, after 
haranguing, at the beginning of the 
Eoman carnival, on the folly of wear- 
ing wax phizzes, and peppering each 
other with lime-comfits, we ended by 
out-Ileroding Herod, and “doing at 
Home” more than the Romans ever 
did before us. And so 1 found it 
now, when— with some five-and-twenty 
years’ added experience — I was ac- 
tually smitten, by contact with two un- 
lucky scooolboys, with the desire to 
make April fools of his majesty’s lieges 
on the king’s highway. 

Under the influence of this wise and 
doughty determination I jogged on 
with unusual alacrity, little aware how 
nearly akin the very ride on which I 
was voluntarily bound might prove tor 
the fantastic pilgrimages imposed on 
the “ Cousin Slenders ” of tlie world 
by their more facetious comrades: it 
is so much eSsier to make a fool of 
oneself than of any one else; ther 
achievement implies, in most cases,' so' 
little effort, that one is generally ift<« 
debted to some kind firiena for the dis- 
covery of its accomplishment. 

Be this as it may, Don Quixote did 
not hail with more satisfection the first 
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hand fide antagonist, whom be either 
encountered or imagined, than 1 did 
the sight of a booted and spurred tra- 
veller, advancing at full speed in an 
opposite direction. This man is on 
a foors errand already, methinksl” 
was my vague conjecture, founded on 
a certain recklessness in his riding, 
whicli seemed to prove that the “ bet- 
ter part of h’a valour was* ‘ not ’ dis- 
cretion.” 

1 was saved all the trouble of de- 
vising a hoax, by the gratuitous con- 
fession of folly with which 1 awas 
favoured. ** Give me joy, Mr. Frauk,” 
exclaimed this most incorrigible of spe- 
culators, I’ve found my coal-mine at 
last! A gold mine, I may rather call 
it, in this part of the country, where 
there never was such a thing found 
before. Do turn your horse s head, 
and go with me to the pit-mouth ; 
we’re, to have a leg of mutton roasted 
with the firat bucket of tlie Quigfield 
coal. All the world will be there — 
soriy you can’t; TOod by — too busy 
for longer parley 1” 

Althougn not then aware that ten 
thousand pounds was the exact price 
of that leg of mutton — the first and 
last ever roasted with tlie coal afore- 
said— I know that 'Mammon had not 
on his list a greater gull since he and 
Raleigh sent April fools in scores to 
El Dorado. ** llie swart demon ” of 
the <mine was here fairly beforehand 
with me. " Full fifty fathoms deep ” 
lay alike this ppor man’s brains and 
his guineas; and it would be wtdl if 
the disappointment awaiting him did 
not lay his head under ground like- 
wise. 

1 had not rode much farther, half- 
thankful to Providence for having de- 
nied me the means of being extensively 
ridiculous, when m my musing mood 
I was nearly rode over by my friend 
Mr. Ingilbya travelling-carriage, turn- 
ing out rapidly from his park-gates. 
I knew .the liveries, even nad I not 
be^., hailed from within by a number 
of voices, which only wanted harmony 
to fonn a complete chorus. 

f* Ililloa, Frank I” growled .-eut the 
fat Mutleinan from the fjomer of the 
cog^, where he 'sat. in ** di|n eclipse” 
beUnd his wife’s only dsmt-fashionable 
bonnet ; << here 1 am, devilish soriy 
for- .myself, going up to town just as 
the turnpike- meetings gnd parisb- 
biisinem ere all coming on, and lots 
to do at home besides ^farms to let. 


and barns to build, and a score or two 
of idle fellows to look after 1 But the 
womankind have got me to let them 
go to town, and now they pretend 
they can’t go without me. Faith, they^l 
need a strong tether to keep me tliere, 
when I’ve every thing going to wreck 
and ruin at home 1” 

La, papa 1” squeaked out the ^ 
youngest of the misses, who, not hav- 
ing experimentally proved the vanity 
and vexation” of previous attempts, 
was the most excusable of the party — 

“ why should your afl'airs go wrong 
any more than Sir John 'Townley’s, 
who is away nine months of the year?” 

<< Because I defy a man’s affairs to go 
wrong that never have gone right. Sir 
John’s a fool ; and if he never came 
down at all, he i/vunhl be none the 
poorer, and the country none tlie 
worse. But all men are no. .'irone<; 
and spendthrifts.” 

"All men are surely April fools!” 
said 1 to myself, as I saw this modem 
edition of the “ Wronghcad” family in 
full quest of disappointment, mortifi- 
cation, and embarrassment. For fear 
I should have excepted the mother — a 
quiet, sensible enough woman, when 
not under the influence the liOndon 
mama — she gravely appealed to me : 

" You know, Mr. l^ancis, it would be 
doing my girls no justice to coop them 
up at the Park, when all their neigh- 
bours go to town. Miss Tl., you have 
heard, is to be married to Lord ih, 
and Anne S. to a member of parlia- 
ment. Nothing remarkable, I’m sure, 
about cither — only a little fashion; 
which, you know, is every thing. And 
besides,” added she in a confidential 
diplomatic whisper, while her feathers 
nodded mysteriously as she spoke, 

" your fnend there lias a capital hearl 
for business ; and really, things are so 
unsettled at head -quarters, that liis 
getting some good situation in the 
scramble would by no means surprise 
me : tliere’s nothing like being on the 
spot 1” 

" And leaving home, and business, 
and credit, and comfort behind !” 
thought 1 to myself, as, amid a second 
chorus of adieus, the carriage drove 
off, which was to transform a useful 
country magistrate into a sorry states- 
man or disappointed dangler — a wor- 
thy and successful rearer of turkeys 
and children into an unskilful barterer 
of a'^fu^fiuous commodity of daugh- 
ters; vvhose countiy roses and country 
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portions were more likely to toecli tlie 
simple heart of soine neighbouring 
cloapolc, than the pocket of any of 
those charm-proof heroes, wlio, like the 
renowned Claverliouse,can be wounded 
only by a silver bullet 

Moralising, however, is dull work 
when one is bent on mischief; and 
Rhis, 1 have already confessed, was my 
present object. 1 had begun to des- 
pair of assuming, even for a day, the 
abdicated vocation of poor Yorick 
when 1 absolutely chuckled at the sight 
of the very individual whom, amid the 
million of gulls with wliicli earth as 
well as ocean teems, a genuine lover 
of niystification would have selected 
as his favourite prey. 

If I and my steed bad been nearly 
enUmte by the ambitious turn-out of 
our migrating fashionables, Dumple 
nearly returned the compliment by 
walking over the lean and studious 
in user, who, in the threadbare livery 
of Iniiiiiiiig, and her privileged ab- 
straction from all sublunary concerns, 
was pacing along the iniddli^ of the 
road. 

Absence, like other qualities, has its 
degrees of comparison ; if 1 knew of 
any beyond the superlative, I would 
reserve it for the Reverend Mr, Maze, 
lie was tutor in a family of my ac- 
(jiiaintaiice, and as rnuclL liked by the 
young people for his simple worth, as 
he was quizzed by them for Ins per- 
petual hiiinders, and the mixture of 
deep erudition and guileless credulity 
which he hourly exhibited. Parson 
Adams, the monogamist Dr. Primrose, 
])r. Cayill of St. Honan’s himself, 
must yield the palm of harmless ab- 
surdity to Mr. Maze. 

lie liad, like the renowned Dominie 
Sampson, preached a sermon ; but his 
])ulpit eloquence had received its 
quietus from the indignation excited 
among the old women of the parish, 
by his unlucky vindication of religion 
from the aspersion of being a “monkish 
tale.” A ludicrous similarity of sound 
led to a still more laughable perversion 
of metaphor. All comparisons are 
said to be “ odious of all the odious 
comparisons the “ song of similes ” 
ever afforded, how could the parish 
critics swallow that of Christianity to 
a “monkey’s tail?” In vain was it 
explained away ; the misjchievous ape 
clung round the helpless divine, like 
the “ old man of the sea” round the 
neck of Sindbad the sailor: so, denied 
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the privily of pdalktg othM, the 
honest man was content to bewilder 
himself. 

To make this “ confusion worse Don- 
founded,” was at no time a difficult 
matter; and I had just composed my 
countenance sufficiently to request that 
he would, if not particularly engaged, 
walk a couple of miles to the top of a 
lull behind* my cottage (suspected of 
having been used for the adminisUar 
tic>j[t of summary feudal justice), to in- 
spect some bones recently turned up 
by ijie workmen employed in digging 
for a quarry. To this, which was Irai 
a second-hand lioax, played off upon 
myself some days liefore, 1 added tlie 
clever device of the finders to extort 
a dram from Delx)rah ; viz. that two 
of their number had fainted flom the 
effluvia of the exhumed remains, which 
— if not since proved to have been 
those of a calf— must have liefonged to 
a gallows-bird of the fifteenth century, 
at latest. 

[ was about to exult in the unhesi- 
tating acquiescence with which my 
“ pratorium” bones, fainting labourers, 
and all, were swallowed by the unre- 
sisting antiquary, when th^ supremacy 
of nature’s foolery over that of art was 
once more triumphantly asserted. 

“ I should be delighted to profit by 
your obliging hint,” said the worthy 
somnambulist, with the indecision as- 
cribed to a certain animal under the 
infiueiice of rival bundles of hay; 
“ but the bones, I hope, will not run 
away : and having written to a friend, 
just arrived from Italy, to bring me a 
bottle of genuine malaria, I am anxious 
to have it analysed before the noxious 

{ >articlcs evaporate, and thereby, per- 
laps, overthrow all the existing theo- 
ries on the subject; with none of which- 
do 1 profess myself satisfied. You’ll 
excuse my taking lea^e, sir ; 1 have a 
long walk before me.” 

Thus outwitted for the third time 
by Dame Nature, 1 of course resigned 
all thoughts of intermeddling with her 
province, content to hope, that the first 
of April must contain in it elements of 
folly peculiar to itself. 

1 was roused from my reverie by 
the approaching sound of a .hone's 
hpofs, and looking round, pelcelved 
in his rider one whose haste — aS it 
usually indicated the imminent danger 
— was allied by some to portend, 
almost as infiillibfy, the speedy disso- 
lution of his luckless patient. 
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There had lately come to settle in 
our quiet neighbourhood a retired mi- 
litaiy disciple of Esculapius, more fitted 
apparently, by his gaunt, formidable 
appear.tiice, for the combative than the 
curative branch of his late vocation, 
liis figure was at all hours to be seen, 
enveloped in the professional surlnut, 
which pride and poverty ^nlike com- 
bined to retain on his peaoe establish- 
ment; and so constantly did bis heels 
display the appendage of a pair of 
huge military spurs, that I have been 
innocently asked by a friends little 
boy, whether I thought the doctor 
slept in them. Such, even on ordi- 
nary occasions, was the menacing as- 
pect and swaggering deportment of 
our new Galen, that, could more serious 
disorders (as is certainly the case with 
the tootiiacli) be bullied out of a pa- 
tient by mere terror of the doctor, the 
tout entemble of Dr. Q. might have 
been pronounced a universal specific. 

Having myself considenibly passed 
the age at which a man, it is said, 
must be either a fool or a physician,*’ 
and enjoying, moreover, such a state 
of negative health as art may make 
worse, but cannot hope to amend, 1 
had a mere bowing acquaintance with 
the new practitioner. Besides, his 
radical politics and sceptical opinions 
combined their influence with that of 
his uncunciliating manners to keep at 
arm’s length a peaceful iiidiiidual, 
whose settled creed on both poinis de- 
fied change, and abhorred controversy. 

When, therefore, this tremendous 
personage overtook me on the first of 
April, and, to my surprise, slackened 
bis hitherto furious speed, to suit the 
sober paces of my pony, it may be be- 
lieved T felt not the slightest inclina- 
tion to make him the subject of a 
practical joke. 

There was something, however, in 
the whole air of his figure, joined to 
the swelling of his features (heightened 
as they were by the addition of a red 
worsted cravat, to a ludicrous resem- 
blance with those of an enraged turkey- 
cock), and the portentous *crimson of 
a nose, whose carnation half the vine- 
yards in Europe bad k rt their juices 
to deepen, which led me to conclude 
him the victim of a hoax, even before 
his excited feelings urged him to make 
a stninger its confidant. 

His usual gruff salutation was ab- 
ruptly followed by asking, whether I 
knew any thing of the Itev. Mr. X. i 
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1 wish I could have answered in the 
negative; for if there be a case in 
which ignorance is bliss,” it must be 
when it conceals from a benevolent 
mind the aberrations of a Christian 
pastor. The one in question — a rare 
exception, indeed, among a class un- 
rivalled in the world — was, I believe, 
hardly responsible for errors which, 
however disgraceful, seemed to have 
their source in eccentricity bordering 
on derani>eraent ; though a strange 
mixture of occasional shrewdness and 
plausibility made it doubtful whether 
rogue or fool predominated in bis 
comfHisition. 

Further knowledge of him than ru- 
moured acts of irregularity, and open 
ones of carelessness and negligence 
afforded, seemed as unattainable as 
undesirable ; for he lived the life of a 
recluse, if not of an anchorite ; and be- 
tween dread of friendly ^'dmonition 
and suspicions arising from dccf) pe- 
cuniary embarrassment, admitted no 
visitors of any kind. 

My brief answer, disclaiming all 
knowledge, save by report, of this re- 
creant shepherd, emboldened the en- 
raged physician to vent his anger 
without leserve. ‘‘ Sir,” said he, “ the 
man must be either mad, or worse, to 
put (under cover of the cloth he dis- 
graces) such an affiont on one who h.i'^ 
served his majesty 1 This morning 
early I received a very well-vvuided 
civil epistle, fit to be addressed to a 
medical officer ofthirty years’ standing, 
requesting me to call, as soon as pos- 
sible, on the llev. Mr. X., who was 
apprehended to be — though himself 
unaware of it — in a very dangerous 
way. The letter, purporting to be 
dictated by the anxiety of a near rela- 
tive, was signed ‘ John Maddox.’ ” 

“ When 1 got to the house, sir, 
through roads that took iny horse [a 
giant, of course, like its master] nearly 
to the giiths, I found nothing— though 
near ten o’clock in the day — but closed 
shutters and barred doors; and 1 be- 
gan to think death had been before- 
hand with the doctor, so impossible 
was it to awaken any mortal within. 
At length, after nearly knocking the 
dcor to pieces, it was half-opened by 
a bare-fboted dawdle of a maid ; who, 
on seeing a stranger, shut it hastily in 
iny face again. As, however, she for- 
got to bolt it, I us^ tlie freedom of 
my profession, and followed her up 
stairs to the bed-room of my patient. 
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To my surprise 1 found the sick man 
sittin^^: up, dressed — if diicss it could 
be called, which, God knows, was 
neither clmVal nor Christian! — over 
the remains of a breakfast, whose slo- 
venl.ness was too liad even for an old 
campaigner like myself. 

** He looked to the- last degree an- 
noyed by my >isit ; and having heard, 
that among his other oddities he hated 
doctors, I resolved, if possible, to let 
the mention of his illness come from 
himself, and confine myself to safer 
topics of discourse. # 

“ After some remarks on tlw' wcallier • 
and roads, during which he kept eye- 
ing me as a mouse in a trap might do 
a cat ready to pounce on it, I was 
obliged to come to tbe point, and 
ventured to ask, if he had lately heaid 
of or seen Mr. John IMaddox? At 
this unlucky question, he givw first 
pale and then led ; and when I added, 
111 cxplan.itiori, iliat 1 was here at that 
gentleniairs request, he started up in 
ids ch.iir, and asked me, with the face 
of a rabid tyger, * ilow I duist foice a 
jiassage into his house to cxeicise iny 
dirty vocation ?’ 

“ Really, sir, this ineffable insolence 
to an army .surgeon of my standing 
fairly struck me dumb I 1 could not 
answer for some moments, during 
winch lie coinplcted the affi-Ont by per- 
sonal icHections more coutcinprible 
still. He said, if the girl at the door 
had been any thing but a liorri-idiot, 
she might have read the biiin-bailiff 
ill every line of my countenance, in 
sjnte of my tawdry tassels, and the 
silver skewers «it my heels 1 ! ! 1 didn’t 
knock him down, sir! but I must, if 1 
bad not knocked over liis tea equipage 
instead. Tlieie’^ no reasoning with a 
marlman, or lighting with a parson ; so, 
preset il>mg plilcbolomy and a strait 
waistcoat, I ni.shed down stairs, and 
inounted my horse. The fellow him- 
self IS below contempt ; but if 1 gel 

hold of lliat Mr. John Maddox ! He 

can’t live far off, for Ins note was 
scarce dry when I i-eccived it.” 

“ Sir,” said I, with all the urbanity 
I could possibly throw into niy voice 
and manner, at the same time pre- 
paring myself and my pony for such a 
start as might place roe beyond reach 
of the inevitable explosion, — “ I be- 
lieve the only Mr. John Maddox with 
whom Mr. \. has any connexion is a 
banker of Livcr^iool, his chief, and, I 
have heard, not very accommodating 


creditor. HiS signature to your letter 
must, I think, have been borrowed for 
the occasion; but it strikes me that 
the solution of the whole mystery will 
be found in its this is the first 

of April!” 

1 touched my hat, gave spurs to my 
pony, and having ventured, when a 
few yards Sn ailvaiice, to look round, I 
s'lw the ratagniuaii doctor rise por- 
t«'ntou'*ly in his stirrups, and, waving 
the fatal letter in deadly defiance, gal- 
lop towaids the abode of the very luck- 
ier wag whom in my heart I sus^iected 
of the hoax ! 

I was not likely lo be interrupted in 
my journey by any subsequent way- - 
side gi-eeiings; for 1 hud now struck 
off the turnpike-Toad, my way lying 
across a wide and rarely-traversed 
moor. How beautiful is even a moor 
111 the ni;n>ic livery of spring, with its 
hiiglit and fragiaiit profusion of golden 
fiirxc-blussoin.s, “ iiiiproiitable” surely 
neither to the o} o nor nose ufthc passing 
tiavcllcr, and the source of wealth in- 
calculable to busy commonwealths of 
bees; its short elastic turf meet rcstitig- 
])lacc for Ibc downy bo.som of the 
thou.saiul larks winch rise, only half- 
startled, before the unwonted passen- 
ger, and flout away out of sight in 
ether, like living slreanicrs from that 
broarl and verdant banner of triumph 
which spring is waving over a reno- 
vated world ! 

1 was enjoying my.self .so thoroughly 
amid the hum of bees and the carol of 
l.iiks, and those delightful notes of the>« 
wheeling plover, which to me have 
more of spring in tiiem than the whole 
orchestra of natuiv besides, that T was 
almost sorry to descry, though, from 
the nature of the ground, still at u coii- 
sidcr.ible distanee, the tall^rm-housc 
to which I was bound, exi^t of 
buildings and goodly^^ri^* oj^acks 
seemed erected iii mockery of the de- 
sert they skirted . They stood, however, 
on the confines of a perfect Goslien; 
and few sites 1 have met with -'com- 
bined, in my opinion, more of the ad- 
vantages of wildness and cultivation ; 
for while moor«J, or rather wolds, swell- 
ing into respectable hills, stretched be- 
hind and on one .side of the snug dwell- 
ing, It looked on ti e other with ptoud 
•satisfaction over fields of the richest 
fertility; while it would have puzzled 
the rival arts of agriculture and garden- 
ing to settle their respective titles to 
the £den-like expanse in front. 
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It may be well, before approaching utmost the legitimate expectations of 
this enviable dwelling, to say a word an absent parent, 
of the cause to which my acquaintance During the first critical period of a 
with it was due. Among the very few six weeks’ confinement, I slept more 

college friends with whom I kept up than one night at Dale Farm, sharing 

an occasional correspondence, Sir John with its kind inmates the harrowing 

Stanley retained the strongest hold on anxieties attendant on injuries iroper- 

my esteem and regard, both by the fectly understood, and reason partially 

warmth and generosity of ]i\s attach- obscured. When by degrees 1 could 
inent as a youth, and its lAiimpaiied venture to let days elapse between my 
steadiness, amid the chilling influence visits, it was delightful to mark the 

of prosperity on his part and misfor- gradual relumining of the eye, and hour- 

time on mine, not to mention that per- ly advance towards consciousness and 
sonal estrangement which few early in^ory, which compensated for weeks 
friendships have stamina to survive. of agonising suspense ; and when at 

Sir John, one of the oldest baronets length the gallant heir and hope of a 

of England, with ancestry to dignify noble house first asked, as awakened 

his Vealth, and fortune to lend eclat to from a painful dream, Does my father 

birth, and talents to reflect lustre on know all about me V* tears were my 

both, never forgot his old fellow-com- only answer. 

moner Francis M., in the humble ten- They flowed not for one sufierer 
ant of Leverton Cottage. It was not his alone; for that parent, vhom duty to 

fault that we did not meet oflener ; his country could scarcely tiave kept 

when we did it was as those whose at such a time from his son's bed-side, 

paths in life *are different, but their was a prisoner from illness, the effect 

goal the same. I can no better attest of anxiety ; and it had been my ])ainfu1, 

the genuineness of our fricndsliip to though humane task, to alleviate hy 

the curious in such compacts than by hopes, far beyond those the case war- 
saying, that 1, situated as we relatively ranted, the pangs of his involuntary 

were, felt quite as much pleasure in absence. Lie does not know half 

asking him a favour as he did graiilica- about you, dear Mordaiuit,” thought 1 
tiun m complying with the request; to myself; what a pang has his kind 
yet, as this “ reciprocity" had hitherto heart been spared 1" 

(like the Irishman’s) been chiefly on The favour.ihle accounts 1 was now 
one side, 1 confess it was with secret enabled, without deception, t/ convey 
satisfaction I found it at length in my to Sir John, reconciled him, however 
power to requite the cheerful courtesies unwillingly, not to risk by a rash 
of a life-time with an act of humanity Journey, during inclement weather, his 
;o an only son. own precarious recovery ; and some 

/ a brief and hurried epistle from Sir time had elapsed (owing to the same 
then holding a situation of high cause) since 1 had list visited Dale 
diplomatic responsibility at a neigh- Farm. But the newspapers having 
bouring court, first imparted to me an announced Sir John’s intended return 
accident (of the extent of which he to England, I liad resolved to ride over 
was, however, himself only imperfectly and prepare Mordauiit for the meeting, 
informed) brhicli had befallen his son, even before 1 was confirmed in my 
whil^ hunting in the adjoining county intention by a letter from his father, 
to oura, over those very wolds on whose hinting that in the advanced slate of 
picturesque appearance I have so feel- his convalescence further residence at 
ingiy expatiated. All the anxious the farm must surely be an unnecessary 
father knew (which 1 of course imme- tax on the hospitality of its inmates, 
diately verified by inquiries nearer 1 was myself rather of the same 
home) was, that Mordaunt had been opinion, and began to wonder whether 
thrown from his horse, and parried to a 1 had ever, in any of my earlier bulle- 
ferm-house in a state of insensibility, tins, mentioned, among tlie attendant’s 
from which he was now slowly but on the invalid, the farmer's pretty 
providentially recovering. The father daughter Lucy, whose deep sympathy, 
felt it superfluous to say more. That unwearied attention, and intelligent 
the accident had happened within ten efforts to rouse and amuse the sufferer, 
miles of me seemed in his eyes its chief had often excited my admiration ; with- 
al leviation; and it were an insult to out, however, in the least waking a 
the leader to say, that I fulfilled to my suspicion of any other motives than 
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those of humanity. When 1 was Lucy's 
fellow- watcher by the mute, uncon- 
scious invalid, his lack-lustre eye-would 
have rested with equal iiidilTcrence on 
the Medicean Venus; but latterly it 
had been otherwise, and 1 half recol- 
lected the farmer's wife saying, with 

5 >urdoriable maternal exultation, “ Our 
'.ucy’s the best doctor of them all 
and the blush, whether of modesty or 
consciousness, which the remark called 
forth. 

It was not wiUiout anxiety that I 
turned all these circumstances over in 
my mind, when 1 first came in sight 
to-day of the smoke of Dale Farm. 
Mordaunr, though all a fond parent 
could wish, and I had hcanl rather 
than seen) a lad of equal spint and 
promise, was only nineteen ; and to 
the lover of that age disparity of rank 
seldom presents a formidable barrier, 
(■latitude, besides, is a terriiile auxi- 
liary to youthful passion ; and a sick 
iiiirse of eighteen a perfect walking 
epitome of tile Loves and (ji.ices. In 
short, — for I have, like other recluses, 
a knack of^cvaggcrating possible evils, 
— I had prepared myself for a scene of 
boyish folly, and still more distrcMsiiig 
girlish entanglement — for paternal se- 
venty, doubly painful at such a time — 
and all the et cfteras which attend the 
fienoitemejii of a romance, except what 
jiride, prudence, and common sense, 
alike forbade, — the marriage of tlie 
jiarties. 

Amid these unpleasant cogitations, 
T rode up to the farm; aud fiisteiiing 
Diimple to the well-known latch of the 
garden-gate, had no sooner entered its 
precincts, than I observed Lucy walk- 
ing with a pensive step, very different 
from her usual tripping airiness of gait, 
.along the rose hedge at the bottom. 
She at lirst attempted to hide heiself 
among soimi gooseberry bushes; but 
the eftbrt proving vain, she stood, 
instead of meeting me With her usual 
frank cordiality, pulling the roses to 
))ieces with a most ominous confusion, 
— so ominous, that I could hardly 
muster spirits to rally her on what I 
concluded could have but one cause. 

“ Miss Lucy,” said I, in a tone which, 
though meant to be gay, was, I am sure, 
very cross — ** have you nothing to say 
of your patient to-dav ? Is he in all 
respects as well as nis friends could 
wish 

Very well, I believe, sir,’' answered 
Lucy, iidgetting in a manner quite 


calculated to confinn my smicions ; 
** though i don't know— I foigot to 
ask to-day." And she blushed' as no 
woman ever blushed for nothing. 

“ Don't know ! forgot to ask V* 
muttered I to myself — ** little cunning 
gipsy !" and much of my sympathy for 
her hoiieless passion oozed out at tny 
fingers' ends, as she spoke. Send 
Mr. Mordaimt here, child," said I, 
rather cavalierly ; “ 1 have a letter to 
sht u him from his father, and should 
be sorry to disturb the family." 

Shg hung back in evident reluctance, 
inspired, I concluded, by the mention 
of Sir John. “ Have Mr. Mordaunt 
and you quarrelled?" said 1, rather 
tauntingly. 

I don’t know — I hope not," fal- 
tered Lucy, getting every moment more 
uncomfortable ; and at length, rushing 
u))on Scylla to avoid Ciiary Mis, making 
her escape into the house. 

No Mordnunt appearing after an 
interval of some minutes,* £ followed 
her; and avoiding the parlour, where 
tho family I su«(pected were at dinner, 
made my way at once to the young 
iiiairs heil-room. lie was Hitting with 
his head on liis handi at the open 
lattice, with looks the counterpart of 
poor Lucy's, and so full of melancholy, 
that all my sympathy returned, and 1 
could have found in ray heart to play 
the fool III my old age by comforting 
him. 

lie started up at my entrance, and 
endeavouring to shake oft' his dejection, 
received me with n cordial welcome. ■ 
“ VVhy, Mordaunt, my bovi you look 
w^oriderfully recruited," said 1, affect- 
ing unconcern. I rn glad to see it, for 
I have a letter from your father, who is 
on his way home, and thinks yeu have 
been quite lung enough a burden on the 
good folks here." 

“ I’m sure I think so too,” sighed 
the young convalescent. it would 
have been well for me, -perhaps, if L 
had been moved before I recovered 
niy senses, only to lose them again !” 

Not irrecoverably lost, my dear 
young friend, I hope," said I, sooth- 
ingly — “time and your own good 
sense — " 

“ Nay," interrupted the young man, 
faintly laughing, “ 1 shall owe my cure 
to something much more speedy and 
efficacious than either. I'm not the first 
April (bol that has been made so by a 
woman !" 

Make a fiml of you, Mordaunt I" 
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echoed I ; vou really greatly relieve 
me. I thought you were much more 
likely to have made one of her, poor 
tiling I Or, to !)peak more truly, 1 
feared you were both in for it ; and a 
more hopelests scrape could not be 
well imagined.” 

^‘Tis rather heroic of me to make 
a foul of myself over again, even to 
you,” continued he; ^‘but I think, 
when once I’ve made my confession, 
the hoax will sit lighter on my stomach. 
Come into the garden, and I’ll tell 
you all about it. You must premise 
not to laugh, though ; I assure you it’s 
no laughing matter yet with me.” 

1 fallowed with all the feeling of 
relief of one, who, having provided an 
extra pocket-handkerchief for a tragedy, 
sees a comedy substituted in liis play- 
bill. On passing the fanner’s pailour, 
a 'strange voice, whoso tones of franlc 
good-humoured merriment seemed to 
grate on my companion’s ear, partly 
explained his own absence from the 
social meal, and J^ucy’s secession 
among the roses ; and 1 gladly recog- 
nised that of a young man of the 
neighbourhood, whom in my earlier 
visits to the farm I recollected as an 
almust daily guest, but who of late, 
from some cause or other, 1 did not 
remember to have met there. Wlien 
we got to the garden, I in.idc directly 
for an old-fashioned arbour it con- 
tained ; but Mordaunt, exclaiming, 

No, no 1 1 can’t tell you there,** 
dragged me away in quest of a seat 
elsewhere, and told me the follouing 
tragi-coinical history. 

“ You remember as well as 1, and 
much further back than my shattered 
memory can carry me, the tender at- 
tentions and unwearied kindness of 
poor Lucy. I only know that, let my 
eyes open when they would, day or 
night, for weeks when 1 noticed little 
else, they were sure to rest upon Lucy, 
searching anxiously for expression in 
their vacant gaze, oi bending her ear 
in unwearied attempts to catch wonis, 
equally deficient, I liave since been 
told, in articulation and meaning. It 
would have ill become a man appa- 
rently on bis death-bed to be a cox- 
comb — I hope I am none anywliere — 
but, as I am upon honour, 1 will con- 
fess that the thought, * Lucy surely loves 
me,’ came into my mind, long before 
1 had any idea of being in love with 
her. 

Thanks to nrty father’s aristocratic 
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prejudices, and the principles he gave 
me to support them, 1 neither dreamt 
of avowed or clandestine love for a 
pretty peasant. 1 felt, however, from 
the first, a great deal of gratitude, 
which soon softened into pity for her 
supposed partiality ; for Lucy, you will 
observe, was almost during my whole 
illness in a state of pensiveiiess and 
occasional dejection, which was like all 
the symptoms 1 had read of an inci- 
pient attiichment. 

For some time after I became my- 
self again, my chief — indeed only — 
occupation was watching the progress 
of those symptoms with an eagerness 
which pity or curiosity alone would 
hardly have dictated. As I grew con- 
valescent, Lucy’s attentions necessarily 
chuTigcd their character; and, from 
being my willing and constant nurse, 
she rather avoided tiu" courted rny 
presence — and even. shewed reluctance 
to read or sing to me, as she had been 
used to do in the earlier stages of my 
recovery. These indications I had been 
led to look upon as infallible; and it 
was tlic uneasiness I felt under the pri- 
vation of her society, which first taught 
me how nearly ‘ pity was akin to 
love ’ Still, if any one had spoken of 
Lucy as one who could he any thing to 
me but a kind and cuieful attendant, 
the blood of the Stanleys w'uuld have 
mounted to my check in indigiiant dis- 
avowal. 

Once or twice during the next 
tew weeks Lucy resumed her efforts 
to beguile my weary hours, and con- 
tribute to my amusement ; but it was 
generally with the trace of recent tears 
on her cheek, and with a mind so 
evidently pre-occupicil, that 1 lost all 
pleasure in the attempt, from the pain 
Its constrained performance inflicted. 
The constraint was quite mutual. \ 
bad by no means made up my mind 
to' speak to her on the only subject 
wliich 1 believed could interest her, 
and I had no heart to converse on 
indifferent topics; — so we went on, 
till, from one thing to another, 1 had 
fairly worked myself np to being a 
good deal in love with Lucy, though 
still without owning it to myself, far 
less to her. 

1 had a long stniggle as to the 
best means of imparting to the poor 
girl my conviction that, for both our 
sakes, the attachment must be sup- 
pres-sed ; and that, with my father’s 
ways of thinking, she might as well 
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hope to marry the lieir-apparent of 
Great Britain. But there was always 
in her behaviour, when [ saw her, 
(which was now more frequently, as I 
could join the family at meals,) a cer- 
tain blushing coiisciou$ne»s, and timid 
retiring gentleness, which disarmed my 
resolution; and — for 1 will conceal 
nothing — I latterly sometimes ven- 
tured actually to let thoughts of private 
marriage, and braving parental dis- 
pleasure, flit across my not jet settled 
brain. All these vimoiis, you must ob- 
serve, weie chiefly founded on Lucy’s 
silent and hopeless attach mcMit, far more 
than on any incurable pvnehant of my 
own, else I should not be telling you 
all this with more of shame than sorrow 
for the result. 

“ Well I after tossing great part of 
last night in feverish agitation, occa- 
sioned by the newspaper report of my 
father’s return, and the necessity it 
involved of saying or doing som(*thing 
decisive, I rose some hours earlier 
than usual, and stealing down stairs 
unobserved by any one, pared anxi- 
ously to and fro under a row of ohi 
elms at the back of the garden-hetlgo. 

I am not very strong yet, and w*is 
soon glad to sit down on a mossy 
stump light behind the arbour you 
wanted to go into just now. into 
tins arbour, as 1 could see by peeping 
through the hedge, came Jairy and her 
mother iii oamot talk ; and, really, at 
a time when so much depended on my 
obtaining an exact idea oflhe pour girl's 
sentiments, L could not so far play the 
foul or the hcio as to get up and go 
away. 

“ So 1 sat still, and board — really, 
Mr I'Vaneis, my cheeks glow yet when 
I repeat it — Lucy, //ly Lucy, for whom 
1 was about to give up every thing, 
in answer to her mother’s abrupt cx- 
chtmalinn of ‘ Thank goodness, Mr. 
Stanley will be going away at last!’ 
softly wlns])er, * I’m sure, iiiotlier, I 
should not want him away, if it were 
not for poor Richard — it frets him so 
to have him here 1’ 

“ I tried to persuade myself this 
was an unsuccessful, though jealous 
rival; but the ‘poor Richanl* was 
uttered in a quite different tone from 
the many * pool Mr. Mordaunts' which 
my illness had extorted ; and I began 
to suspect why Lucy had of late been 
so remiss in her attentions, «ind so 
chary of her society. 


“ The conversation continued : * Dick 
made himself a great fool in the bus»|J 
ness, child,' said the honest matron : f 
‘ did lie think you such a one as to 
set your fancy on a baronnight’s son ? 
and a raw puny boy, too — no more to 
be compared to Dick Marshall than 
this willow -twig to an oak-tree T 
' No, sure, mother,’ replied the gentle 
Lucy — ‘ no more he is; but he can't 
help being puny, you know, after such 
an .accident, and he’s very good-natured 
— ..ltd, in spite of all the vexation and 
trouble he’s cost me, [ sliall never re- 
pent^that I nursed him through that 
terrible illness. But, mother, we won't 
talk of him any more, poor young gen- 
tleman! — I’d rather talk of Richard. 
^Vhcn is he coming back again ?' 

“ ‘ This very af^rpoon, and he 
swears he’ll have tk^ay fixed before 
Jie leaves the house ; and your fey ther’s 
agreeable ; and if you’re so too, we'll 
say Monday se'ennight. We've much 
need of a bit of pleasure after all the 
sad moping work we have had ; and 
we’ll have such a wedding as shall 
make the country ring. Have you 
finished jour wedding-gown that you 
put hy to nurse the sick gentleman V 

‘‘ ‘ Yes, mother,’ whispered Lucy, 
very gently : ‘ I did not like to have 
it about down stairs, when folks might 
be going out and in ; so I worked at 
it quietly up in Mr. Mordaunt’s room, 
who, poor fellow ! was none the wiser ; 
for indeed his eyes were shut must of 
the time.’ 

Here was about the climax, or 
rather anti-climax, of my ludicrous 
love affair! Jaicy had availed herself 
of iny privileged chamber to work at 
her vveddmg-gown ; and longed, as 
keenly as her gentle nature would 
permit, for my departure, to give her 
an uppoituiiity ot wearing it! I’m 
pretty much like the man who fell the 
other day out of a two pair of stairs 
window : I don’t very well know yet 
whether I’m dead or alive, or how to 
feel on the occasion.” 

“ Thankful to Providence for a very 
happy escape, Mordaunt,” said 1 ; 

** and no worse than half the world, 
who are April fools like yourself to-day. 
Clear up your brow, keep your own 
counsel, get your father to portion the 
bride, and dance at the wending; and 
whenever you are tempted to do any 
mighty foolish thing, think of Dale 
Farm and tlie first of April !” 
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No. XXXV. 


THE TlGEIl. 

Oma two and sixpence! — Ladies and Gentlemen, walk in ! — Here is the 
^rrtMt Ti^or of Sant^ur and Upf^er Canada!! — Only two-and-sixpence I 

l^i> descend to sermo pedettirit — the opposite print is a fac-simile of the 
outward man oSWiill {Anglice William) Dunlop, M.D., author, among fifty 
greater and lesser productions, of the Tetters of a Bitckwoodsman, published last 
year by Murray, and renewed, con amorcy by l!illy Maginn apud noSf and by 
John W ilson apud Magadi. 

The Tiger,”— so called from his clearing two or three islands in the Ganges 
of a certain ferocious animal, — is by birth one of the Greenock folk, and now 
rising forty; — he received his education,— literary, medical, and convivial, — 
ill (Glasgow ; — and served from 1ill2 to 1822, partly in the peninsula (where he 
is understood to have occasionally exchanged the scalpel for the bagnet), partly 
in Nortli America, and |>artly in India. While in the East, he amused him- 
self with the innocent diversions of tiger-murder, &c., above alluded to ; and, 
moreover, editing a Tory paper, in opposition to that poor animal, James Silk 
Buckingham, wimp in the catalogue of liis victims, can claim no higher rank than 
that of a cat. 

ijodsoii’s pHfe ale, iced punch, &c. — in short the Liver t — induced the 
doctor to revisit this island in 1822, dnd he' estahlished himself professionally 
in Edinbuigh; where, in the elegant society of Professors Cheape and Bell, 
Messrs. Peter Uobertson, Sam Anderson, Mandarin Menzies, &c. &c., he con- 
iirmed his constitutional principles, and by copious exhibitions of hot Aom, 
repaired the ravages which patriotic exertions in distant climes had been able 
to make even upon the most adamaiUitie pf physical fabrics. Had he remained, 
there is no doubt he would by this time have reached tiie eminence of a seeond 
Grcgoi-y ; but certain love passages of the most romantic interest interfered, and 
in 1825 Dunlop shook from his shoes the dust of Modern Athens, afid made his 
first appearance at the Pig and Whistle. 

W^ull strenuously assisted John Galt in the formation of the Canada Com- 
pany in 182C; and in the following year, after being entertained by a dis- 
tinguished party at a farewell dinner, in the Blue Po.st$, Cork Street, he departed 
along^with the genial author of Lawrie Todd for the opening paradise of Ontario. 
There, or thereabouts, be has ever since sojourned ; and his “ Backwoodsman ” 
may spare us the trouble of any detail either as to the bears he has slain, or tlie 
cocktail, flip, gin-sling, and other antifbgmaticks, he has swallowed. As Com- 
missioner of the C. C, C., established for the express purpose of increasing the 
population of a virgin soil. It i*, we believe, universally conceded that Ins ener- 
gies have been all along employ i d on the most liberal scale, and with persevering 
steadiness. 

This remarkable biped, who is now in London for a few weeks, to worry 
Goderich and llowick about some beastly proceedings of our degraded govern- 
ment, stands six feet three inclie.s — and measures two feet eight across the 
shoulderi : in the graphic language of Uimim Unt— 

*' LighUomely drops in bis lordly back 

the ^1f is just twenty inches in circumference — cr pede Hercutem ; the paw 
would have startled Ali Pacha; the fur is of the genuine Caledonian redness 
and roughness ; and the hide, from long exposure to' Eurus and Boreas, has 
acquired such a firmness of texture, tliat he shaves with a brickbat. As he sails 
again for Galtopq|is in the course of a few weeks, we earnestly recommend to 
l^rd Egremont the propr'^y of placw^^e next cargo of respectable female 
emigrants, from Sussex, ’^nder his prH^h. 

Farewell,' noble savage, wild as tlijffwbods 1 When shall wc again revel in 
the rich luxuriance of thy anecdotes — or shake under the Titanic bray of thy 
laughter? Sooner, perhaps, than thou expectest — for verily! in die of the 
dispersion, we loean to beat thy jungle. ** Deus dobit vela P' Though Toiyism 
were expelled from sdl the rest of the globe, it would find shelter in die log- . 
ihouse of Dunlop. Vivai Victoria f 
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THE SEVEN BEFORE TIIEBF.S. 

BramatUt ^crsonR. 

Kti oc lfs. 

ISMENF.. 

Anticonf. 

HcraliL 

Hlvsnengcr, 

Chomx of rirgt/ts. 

TAe/uots. 

The Scene is laid in the CitadcPqf Thehv 

El Eor Li'.s. As-ikmi\ly or i he Tii eba n*'. 

Etc. Vl citizens of ( Vlmus ! it behoves 
The man, who riiloH the vessel of a state, 

To use such words as to her welfare lend. 

Watching w'lth steady helm, nor siifTerin^ sloui> 

To weip^h his eyelids down — a thankless task ; 

For should the voyage be pro*^peroiis, save the 
Who gain the praise i hut if (whicli Heaven avert !) 

Ill fortune light on us, Eteoclcs 

'Vill then, the theme of many nii idle song. 

To scoffs and groans he proverb 'd through your streets. 
Drive off' such fate, I*reserver Jove ! be thou 
'J'lie liiiel.iry (lod of the Cadmeans, 
l^i’oviiig thy title wx'll bestowed. Nor less, 

As duty bids, my friends «lo each of yon, 

Whether your spring puts foitli the bud of youth, 

Or shews ofye-irs the full-blown flower, 

The sap and vigour of the frame, defend, 
l‘'ach as becomes the season of Ins life, 

'riic altars of these deities, that they 
]May never be profaned by foreign foes ; 

And next, your children clear, and this our land, 
Mother and nurse of all, on whom devolved 
Tlie cares and burden of your boyish days — 

\\ hose sacred earth received your tottering feet, 

An lightly fell the step — who on her sons, 

And men of might, now calls in this her need. 

Thus far on us propitious Heaven has smiled, 

And day by day, through this protracted siege, 

Has blest, and all m all shall bless, our arms. 

And now, so says the seer, of augurs lord, 

(Who by his listening mind alone, and art 
Tnfcdlible, the language of the birds 
Oracular has learnt), a numerous band 
Prepare to sally forth, in night-attack, 

From the Achean camp. Then let them come I 
Haste ye to man the ramparts ; fill the walls 
And parapets of the towers with all your force ; 
Strengthen the outer gates, and shew yourselves 
Freely, undaunted by the assailing throng * 

Cvod fights for us ; the victory who can doubt ? 

Meantime, to watch the movopients of die foe, 

And scan their strength, my messengers are gone : 

1 trust they will not dall> on the way, 

Nor unadvised we sinm^r on our posts. 
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Tht Seven before Tkebee, 

Messengek. Eteocles. 

Men. I come, Eteocles! great King of Thebes ! 

With certain tidings from the Teaguerod host ; 

Myself eye-witness of its bold designs. 

The Seven, their warlike chiefs, have sacrificed 
Upon a sable shield an ox, and joined, 

Dipped in its gore, their hands in solemn rite. 

I heard them by Uellona, and by Mars, 

And, caijiage-loving |K>wer, by Terror swear. 

From its firm base to hurl this city's walls 
In one assault, or perish in the attack. 

Shedding their blood like dew upon the dust : 

I saw them crown, in sad memorial 
Of their abandoned sons and distant sires. 

Each holding some fond pledge of his loved home — 
Adrastus* car, whilst many a bitter tear 
Streamed from their eyes, though not a sigh betrayed 
One face of pity ; all the rather shewed 
The stern and savage fierceness of the souls 
Of lions glaring on their foes defiance*. 

I lingered not, nor brooked the sight delay. 

But left them in the act of casting lots, 

Tlius to decide what gate each chief should storm. 

Haste, then I the choicest of your troops move down 
To guard the outlets of the gates . . Even now 
The Argivesare at hand, with all their force. 

Lo 1 as 1 sneak I see the dust arise. 

And hear the neighing of the fiery steeds ; 

The champing of the bits, as the foam drops 
From their broad nostrils, whlteuing all the plain. 

That onward-sweeping host is like a wave, 

Which comes to overwhelm, and eie it burst 
On our devoted city, like a skilled 
And prudent pilot, look that all's prepared 
To meet the shock. Watch here our safety thus ; 

My sleepless eves will guard you from without. 

F'/c. Jove! Earth! and guardian deities of this place ! 
And Fury I tliou, avenger great and dread. 

Charged with a father’s curse ! I call you — hear ! 

Let not this city founder as in shipwieck. 

The language of my sires be lost and mixed 

With barbarous tongues; but save our liouseliold shrines : 

Oh ! save the land of Cadmus from the yoke 

Of foreign foes — this city of the free 

From bondage I Aid us ! Thus I ])ray for all : 

A prosperous state in honour holds the Gods. 


1 wail for thee, and for thy coming woes, 

Thy great and terrible calamity. 

Proud city of my fiithers ! See I ah, see ! 
Already have forsook tlieir camp our foes. 

And many a horseman pneks before the van : 
And^lo, the dust — the dust ! on air-borne wing, 
A true though voiceless messenger, to bring 
Sure tidings of the approaching hurricane. 

And hark ! the iron tramp of war. 
Ground-shaking, slumber drives afar; 

It swells — it roars — it thunders on, 

Like a cataract plunging down 
From some vast precipice. 
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Hear, 0 ye Gods I and tun aside 
The Aliy of that onward tide, 

The BMm of miseries. 

Shields flashing like a torrent’s foam, 

They come ! they come I the Aigives come ! 

Ye powers above, defend ! 

What deity our vows will hear? 

Save 1 — if your temples still arc dear. 

At which shall we now bend t 
Whom shall 1 pray ? What imaged 
First clasp in the despair 
To which my spirit yields? 

Hear ye, or not, the clash of siiields ? 

This is the time for prayer. 

For robes and chaplets to appAse 

The wrath of Heaven. Near 1 near more near ! 

And nearer still ! that sound of fear 
Is not of one, but many a spear. 

God of the helm of gold 1 
Oh thee 1 call— behold 
The towers yon loved and made your own — 

Blest guardians of iny parent land 1 
And will you spurn a suppliant's moan } 

And SUPS in vain this helpless band 
Of maidens, in whose eyes you sec 
The dread of coming slavery? 

It raves — it raves 
With all its waves I 
Aiiear — afar — 

The tide of war 

Sweeps chating on. Sire I Jove, arise ! 

Drive back — oh, drive our enemies 1 \^\ 

Your saercd ground 
Is circled round 
With fierce alarms 
Of hostile arms ; 

Appear ! appear, without delaying ! 

J jsten to the charger's neighing ; 

They champ the hit, and shake the rein, 
llieir nostrils breathe devouring flame. 

Again that sound — and yet again, 

Chills ray heart, and shakes my frame. 

And lo 1 the flower of all the host, 

Seven, the foremost and the best. 

With arms of proof, and glittering crest, 

Each at his gate’s allotted post. 

Daughter of Jove ! save in thy might 
Pallas, glorying in the fight I 
And at our bidding hasten, thou, 

Whose earth-shaking mace doth make 
Spirits sink, and hearts to quake. 

Succour, Marsl thy people now; 

Venus I if with prayer and praise 
Rightly we approach thy shrine, 

Think that we are of thy race — 

Theban princes of thy line. 

Pheebus too, Lycean king I 
Dnve thou off tlie wolves, and shew 
Thyself a wolf against the foe ; 

Nor with thee forget to bring 
Dian chastei who loves the free. 
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Tht fleven he/bre Tkeba. 

Huntress I bend for us thy bow ; 

And let sovereign Juno be „ 

Of thy glorious company. 

Haste 1 in pity, spe^ along 1 
We are weak, ana you are strong ; 

Haste 1 set us from horrors free, 

Worse than death or slavery ! 

, STEOPUr I. 

Hack, how the chariots roll. along ! 
llarsli-grating on its axles strong, 

Rings loud the nave of every wheel. 

And lo ! the tempest-shaken uir 
Is all on fire with the red glare, 

Tlie lighfning of a thousand points of steel. 

They come 1 they come ! the Argives come ! 

Ah, when and wh^t will he our doom ? 

ANlISTItOPlIE r. 

On the parapets of the towers 

The stones are driving past in ^^nv,crs, 

To crush ns with their hurtling hail. 

Hark how the brass-bound bucklers citisii ! 

And lo 1 the shields their terrors flash — 

Help, Onca 1 where the leagiiering hosts assail. 
Confound them at the liattle's close — 

Defend our gates — destroy our foes 1 

STROPHE II. 

Hoar, all yc Gods ! the prayer, the wail 
Of helpless virgins, chaste and young ; 

Betiay us not into the hands 

Of those who come from stranger-lands, 

, And speak a barbarous tongue : 

If piety and right avail. 

Hail 1 hail I all had ! 

ARTIS1ROPHE II. 

Hear, all ye Gods I a viigin’s wail ; 

Come, save us ere it be too late 1 
With friendly guardianship divine. 

Each eiicircler of his shrine, 

O come, and save our state I 
If piety and right avail, 

Hail ! hail ! all hail I 

Eteocles. Chorus. 

Etc. Race not to be endured 1 and is it thus 
You think to save the city ? Answer! say, 

[f kneeling at these shrines, and wails, and tears, 

Can drive the assailants from our gates, or breathe 
Courage into the hearts of the besieged ? 

Thou sex 1 aversion of the wise, in good 

Or evil fortune may I ever shun 

Thy ^nverse— all endangering, when in power, 

By pnde and insolence ; in times of gloom 
A greater mischief still, confounding then 
With craven fear : as now, with tottering steps, 

And flying to and fro, not knowing where, 

You panic-stiike my men, and moke ourselves 
Our greatest foes, abetting those without, 

Till all things smile on them. This comes of tliee, 
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Wvtaaa! of4MMl4to^i|jlh4ieel..N^ 

Man iny dectce,-1i(j^ y <tf old or yo^ 

Or man or woioi^ to violate. 

They shall be jad^ br ballot, — stoned to death. 

Anns and the rorom, these by right are ours — 

No female province. Hence, then 1 go within, 

Where you can spread no misolrief. Do you iiear ^ 

Or hear you not ! or are my words but breath ? 

CAo, Dear ift>n o^Edmus I I was seized with dread 
At the strange rumbling or the chariot whfels, 

And the harsh grating sounds their axles made, 

As they rolled on in thunder : nor the loss 
Did the continual champing of tin. bits 
Id the iire-breaihing chargers' mouths affright mo . . 

Eie. Well — does the sailor lA a stormy sea 
Forsake the helm, and, flying to the prow, 

Thus save his labouring Imrk from the wild surge ^ 

CAo, . . Which when 1 heard, confiding in the (tods, 
1 ran to clasp their ancient images ; 

And in my way a rattling at the gates 
Drove hard, like arrowy sleet. Fuar lifted up 
My soul in prayer*---! cried aloud fo|r help. 

' Eie. Play that our towers be proof against the shock ; 
Ward off tlie lance^ 

CAo. Cannot Uie Gods do this ? 

Eie, Tis said, the Gods forsake a falling city.*’ 

CAo, Oil, never whilst J breathe the breath of life, 

May the blest train of Gods desert our walls ! 

Let me not see my fellow-citiaens 
Running in panic dicough oiu streets, ibeir home<fe 
Girt with devouring flames I 

Ete. Will this defend ' 

lll-oounselling woman 1 talk not of the Gods — 

A confidence m bim, who raigns, begets 
Sccunty. Thou know'st the word. 

CAo, Obedience 

Is justly due, and not without reward. 

Hut greater is our duty to the Gods, 

Whose power can chase away the clouds of evil 
That rise' in shadows dark before our eyes, 

Tlircateiung destruction. 

Eie. To appease the Gods 

Ry sacrifice in danger’s hour is mine : 

You silence best becomes, and household cares. 

CAo, Thanks be to Heaven ! the city where we dwell 
Is unsubdued, and many a tower keeps back 
The foe. Why blame, mn, or forbid my vows ? 

Etc, 1 blame them not. Honour the Deities, 

Hut pray in silence; in our warriors trust, 

Nor daunt their courage by vour foolish fears, 

CAo, Roused from my srumbers by tlie din of arms, 

I rushed betimes to the Acropolis. 

Ete. If then so earty moved, should you behold, 

Or hear of dead or wounded, spare your shrieks ; 
llie God of Slaughter gluts bis thirst for blood 
The most in panics. 

CAo. Even now I hear 

The snorting of the horses. 

Ete. Hearing, seem 

As though you heard it not? 

CAo. Hie city groans, 

Breakmd on every side. 

VOt. VII. NO. XL. o 0 
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Eie. Leave that to me. 

Cho, Hist! hark! the roar increal^s at the ^tes ! 
£te. Be still, and Thebes will not perceive it. 

Cho. Gods ! 

Betm not ye these ramparts ! 

£te. Shuts your lips 

No dread of that I menaced ^ 

Cho. Guardian powers! 

Oh, doom us not to slavery ! » 

Ete. \ You would enslave 

Yourselves — the city — me ! 

Cho. Thou King of Gods ! 

TVim on our foes thy bolt ! 

Ete. All mighty Jove ! 

Why didst thou burse us with this sex ? 

Cho. To prove 

As wretched as your own, if taken Thebes. 

Ete. Wail you again, and clasp the images ^ 

Cho. Fear 

Distracts my mind ; I say I know not what. 

Ete. To end, grant that 1 ask— an easy boon. 

Cho. Say ! speak, and 1 will quickly answer. 

Efe. Wretch! 

Silence your fears, nor panic-strike my friends! 

Cho. Calm thee, my spirit ! 1 will bear my fate 
In common with yourselves, as best I can. 

Ete. At last there’s reason in your words, and you. 
Change this desponding tone, and call the Gods, 

And in a different strain, to aid our cause ; 

But quit your shrines, and, listening to my voice. 
Hymn them a festive pwan to the iiound 
Of sacred instruments, as best becomes 
Tlie maids of Hellas and the rites of Greece. • 

A strain may rouse my troops to wailike deeds. 
Breathe courage in their souls, and put to flight 
All terror of the foe. And here I make 
A solemn vow to you, my country’s Gods 1 
Whose care it is to watch o’er Thebes, and guard 
These ramparts, and the Forum, and the fount 
Of Dirce — for I speak not oC Ismenus — 

That should kind Fortune smile upon our cause. 

Our anus be prosperous, and the city saved. 

That 1 will offer on your reeking shnnes 
The blood of bulls, and of the fleecy tribe. 

And the proud spoils of many an Argive slain. 

As tiophies in your holy temples raise. 

This be your vow, nor with weak prayers and tears 
\V eaiy the Gods in vain . . Follow my counsel. 

Or fate hangs o’er your heads I Six leaders 1 
Will choose for your defenders at six gates, 

The seventh myself will guard ; and thus shall we 
Be armed at every point. Sure messengers. 

And Rumour-*- courier swift, whose voice becomes. 

As dangers thicken, louder and more loud — 

Ws|l give due note of warning, ere the foe 
Calls me to mingle w^ere the battle burns. 

Chorus. — strophe i. 

My spirit yields — yet still the same 

Is lulled not to repose, nor sleeps : 

Like ashes, words may hide, not quench the flame. 

And thus my soul her vigil keeps ; 
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Or if awhile she alurober^ 'tis to wake 
Aa does a dove, 

With tbndest love, 

Who nestles o’er her tender brood. 

Dreading the ambush of some rustli^ snake. 

Thus do 1 watch the restless multitude, 

Coil after coil on every side, 

On swelling in their crested pride — 

A world of foes . . ah I where shaJl we ret|[eat? 

What shelter find ? In arrowy sleet • 

Sharp stones pour down their hail upon our towers. 
Drive off this gathering tempest, hcnvenly powers ! 

If you would lasting glory have, 

Listen — remain — and gaxel 

ANTTSTaOPHE I. 

Will you exchange for other lands 
This fiertile soil, tins ample plain, 

And yield into the leaguering stranger’s hands 
Our fields, that wave with golden grain? 

And Dirce’s chrystal-flowing fount — whose waters 
Are purer far 
Than any are 

That earth-cncircling Neptune flings 
From his exhaustless um, or Tethys’ daughters ? 

Will you resign the nectar of our springs, 

And shall fopy be no longer ours ? 

Oil the besiegers of our towers 
Pour mutual strife, and Panic’s foul alarms, 

And Rout, that casts away her arms. 

Ye guardian deities I if praise or prayer, 

This city or its people be your care ; 

' If you would lasting glory have, 

Listen — remain — and save! 

STROPHE II. 

And is it just — is it the will of Heaven, 

That this time-honoured city, famed in story, 

This city fair and free. 

By fire and sword should perish utterly — 

Be to the stranger — to the Achean given ? 

And have her proud neck bowed 
To slaveiy’s yoke ? For ever lose her glory ? 

I see her maids and matrons, a sad crowd. 

Haled by loose streaming locks, and wailing loud ; 
Their garments torn — like horses driven — 

To die exulting victor’s chariot bound. 

And must our streets be made a solitude 1 
The gloom of death — one ruin Tliebes o’ercloud. 
With a funereal shroud ? 

Hark ! what a piercing sound 
Harrows my soul I Whence come the groans I hear ? 

Or were they prophet«choes of my fear? 

ANTISTROPHE IT. 

Alas I for thee, O virgin ! (like a flower 
Tom from the bleeding stem by a rude hand), 
Exchanging the delight, 

The promise of a joyous nuptial night — 

A lover’s arms — for a rude tyrantx power ; 

And forced from thy sweet home, 

On a long journey to a foreign land. 
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Ah, happier any death than such a doom ! 

The sleep of death within the tomb 
Better for thee than such an hour. 

For if our bulwarks fall, worse may be done — 

More dreadful things — horrors without a name ! 
Some drive a string of captives struggling on — 

And there a murder’s none ; 

One wraps the streets in flame — 

Wide roll dark clouds of smoke through all the city, 
Whilst carnage-breathing Mars cnfrenzied stifles pity. 

STROPHE III. 

What dismal shouts are those ? 

What thunder shakes the towers, that close 
Our city round — from engines of the foes ? 

Man spears or cuts down man — the dead and dyini' 
Heaped together lie. 

Torn from tne breast, and dashed into the street, 

The infant mingles its weak choking cry 
With the wild shrieks of women , . . . flying .... 

Plunderers, plunderers meet. 

Each empty-hanaed comrade calls his hio^^^er, 

To seize by force his portion of the spoil, 

Which, from the spoiler wi'cnchod, scarce pil)^ in< toil. 
Or so he deems insatiate. One outvies 
In his dark deeds of guilt and shame another — 

What words can paint these spectres as they rise ^ 

ANTISTROFIIE 111. 

Tlic gifts that nature pours 
Profusely from her varied stores. 

Are trodden under foot before our doors, 

Or thrown into our streets with reckless waste ; 
Awakening many a tear 

In her, whose provident mind secs gone for cvei 
Her precious stores, amassed from year to year : 
Earth’s fruits — promiscuous spoil — arc cast 
Into the passing river, 

And carried down upon its useless waters ; 

And new to sorrow, brides and handmaids, ye 
Reserved for horrors worse than slavery, 
k our only hope is that death’s shadows deep 
May hide with Thebes her hapless daughters. 

Burying their shame in one unending sleep. 

SEMICHORVS I. 

I think I see the messenger — he brings 
News from the camp — his speed is chariot-like ; 

And flrom this haste his tidings are of weight. 

SEMICUORUS II. 

And I behold the son of CEdipus, 

Our lord and sovereign ; he too moves this way — 
f His eagerness admits of no delay. 

Messektoer. £teoc[.es. Chorus. 

Most. All clearly knowing, I will now describe 
The movements of the foe; and say what post 
Is to each chief allotted. Tideus raves. 

Fronting e’en now the Prsetean gate ; but him 
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The seer forbids to cross Ismenus’ stream, 

The victims giving inauspicious auguries : 

Whence Tideus, baffled of the field, and like 
A dragon rattling in thi nooii-day sun, 

Taunts the wise son of G^cleus, and says. 

Dastard and Hatterer, that he fitwns on Death. 

And thus vociferating, on his helm 

Shakes three dark waving plumes, whilst terribly 

lleneath his shield the brazen bosses clang. 

That shield displays an ensign of his pride, * 

For there is effigied a sable sky, 

rdittering with stars, and in the midst the moon — 

The clear round moon, the glorioii. (jucen of Heaven, 

Kyc of the night. With such emblaronry 
ife stalks along the river's bank, and roars 
Impatient fur the battle, like a steed. 

Panting to hear the clarion’s sound, who champs 
The bit, and paws to quit the ranks. What chief 
Wilt thou oppose to this? What man of might. 

The gate unbarred, would dare to this champion ? 

Kte, I fear no outward shew, nor pomp of war ; 

Mis blazon wounds not, and his crested plumes 
An<l bnizcii bosses are not anus to slay. 

W'ell dees that sky of brilliant stars, thou say'st 
fs imaged on his shield, the fall of pride 
f'urtcnd — an evil omen to its bearer; 

For if the night should fall upon his eyes 
Who carries that haut^ht ensign, he will then 
]la\e proved a faithful pixiphet of his shame. 

To guaid the gate against this boaster vain 
1 name the noble son of Aslacus, 

Of generous heart, who holds in scorn proud words, 

And venerates the throne of modesty ; 

Slow to do evil, but no dastard he ; 

A true descendant of the tccth-sown Five, 

From Mcnalippus flows his noble race ; 

And may his father’s glorious fame attend 

Ills martial deeds — Thebes calls by right her son : 

lie fiom liis mother’s breast will ward the lance. 

(V/d. Grant him, just Gods ! a glorious destiny ; 

And raise for us a champion girt with power 
Tu guard our walls : I drcail to see him lie 
On heaps of slain, and weltering in his goic. 

Mess, Ills be the victory. To the Electran gate 
Tlie helm reversed allotted Capancus — 

A giant, not a man ; more terrible 

To ^ lew than him I namod, or human aught. 

Ills threats, beyond the bounds of mortal pride, 

Arc, if the Gods of Heaven consent or no, 

To sack the city, which Jove’s outstretched arm 
Shall fail to save. The thundcrcr’s bolt of fire 
He likens to the sun’s meridian rays; 

And for his ’scutcheon is a naked man, 

Who in his hand whirls round a flashing torch, 

And thus, in characters of gold, exclaims, 

“ 1 WTLL TiiEiiEs !*’ To him a champion send. 

Who dares to face him ? Stands within these walls 
One who could bide Ins onset ? 

FAe. lie his pride 

Its own reward. What profits a vain tongue, 

But to accuse a man of foolish thoughts ? 

Still let him menace and despise the Gods ; 
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And mortal as be is, defying Heaven, 

Lance forth his thundering words against high Jove, 

Who will let fall upon his head a bolt 
Somewhat more scorching than the noon-day sun’s. 

This idle vaunter I will send to meet, 

A spirit fiery as his own, a soul 
More daring — Poly^ontes— with an arm 
Whose lightnings can destroy, not dazzle: Thebes 
lias not a firmer rampart, if Diana, 

Who love^ him, and the deities of our land, 

Desert not their protector. Name the man 
Appointed to assault anotlier gate. 

Cho, Perish the man wlio boasts to raze our walls ! 

And may the red right band of vengeful Jove 
Light on him, erd his lance in thunder falls 
On these our chaste abodes of peace and love ! 

Afesf. Now comes the third — his name Eteoclus. 

Him did the inverted helm assign die attack 
At the Ncitian gate. He round and round 
Whirled his hot steeds that fought against the rein, 
i\iiiting to break the barrier ; witii shrill sound. 

As some barbaric pipe’s, they ring then bits, 

And from their nostrils spout a cloud of foani. 

No effigy unworthy of his might 
Was pictured on his shield ; for there was seen 
A man, in complete armour clad, who step 
By step ascended swiftly to the top 
Of a high tower, resolved to scale and take it : 

In fierce articulations he proclaims. 

Nor Maes iiiMsr.Lr suau. iiuaL me down I” To such 
A warrior send a warrior armed with force 
To rescue Thebes from the vile yoke of slavery. 

VAe. Such have 1 sent e’en now in thought ; success 
To follow in his steps— no vaunting scroll 
Shall fill his hands. Megarcus, son of Creon, 

One of the dragon’s seed that from the earth 
Kose armed, shall issue boldly from the gate, 
licgardless of the neighing of those steeds — 

As harmless as their master s threats. His blood 
His mother-earth shall nourish — tribute fit 
To her who bore him ; or his arm bring home 
Two W'lmors, and that tower upon his shield, 

Adorning with rich spoils his father’s house. 

Go on, and magnify what yet remain. 

As thou hast these, unsparingly — proceed ! 

Cho, Hear, Jove 1 and to my prayer propitious be. 
Friend of our house ! thy steps may fortune guide ; 

And these proud taunts of frenzy-breathing pride. 

Gall on tliy foe the fate he threatens thee. 

Mm. The fourth, who came loud^houting to assail 
The gate of Onca Pallas, is a proud 
And giant chief, Hippomedon. As round 
He whirled the broad circumference of his shield, 

(I tell no idle tale) 1 shrunk with horror. 

N«^ common artist he who figured there 
Such a device ; for g tven to the life 
A Typbon, who flrom his flame-vomiting mouth, 

Breatn after breath, sends forth black clouds of smoke — 

Brother of fire. Around its ample disk 

Serpents were interlaced : the jubilee 

lie sung to Mars was like some furious Manad s, 

And fioni Ins eye flashed lightnings. Need it were 
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To watch the coining on of such a foe I 

Uis presence mahes all hearts to quake : nay, Terror 

Before him swaggers to the gate. 

£U. First, Pallas, 

Who at the suburb sits to guard her gate, 

Scorning his insolence, will keep him back ; 

And drive him, like some deadly serpent, far 
From her loved young. The virtuous son of (Enops, 
liyperbius, shall his fearless breast oppose 
To that proud heart: he longs to try his ij^te 
In no unequal chance of war. Nor less 
In stature he, nor strength of arms ; and of 
A nobler soul. Hermes has matched them well. 

Man shall meet man — God stand a foe to God. 

One has the image of the fiery Typhon 
Uaised on his shield *. liyperbius that of .love. 

Who stands erect, and vibrates in his hand 
I'^'orked lightnings — none has ever vanquished Jove : 
All know the love these powers each other bear. 

We shall be victors^ they the vanquished : thus 
Reasons his shield. They shall together meet, 

As God and rebel ought ; and Jove, who bears 
Our hero's impress, shall piotect his champion. 

Cho. If faith inspire my soul, 1 trust that one 
Who bears upon his shield, of (jods the hate, 

Tlie demon-form of Jove’s rebellious son. 

May lay his head in dust before the gate I 

Mess. And so pray I. Yet hear me, as 1 draw 
Tlie fifth — a champion, posted even now 
Before the northern gate, where stands the tomb 
Of the divine Ampliion. By his spear, 

Which than a God he worships more, and holds 
Dearer than are his eyes, he vows in dust 
To lay the city, spite of Jove himself. 

Thu^ swears of mountain-nymph the vigorous son — 
A man-boy on whose cheek the tender down, 
Though thick the crop, has scarce begun to bloom ; 
But 111 his nature and his Gorgon eye 
J le bears no likeness to his viigin name. 

In proud defiance thus liefore the gate 

lie stands ; nor are his threats an idle soiintl : 

Ills ample shield, and bound with circuit vast 
Of brass, in bright and high relief displays — 
Insulting emblem of his scorn for Thebes ! — 

A ravenous sphynx, who in her talons holds 

A Theban citizen, as a target for 

ills many darts. In truth, it would appear, 

That not for lingering war, or to reap shame, 
Parthenopeus, this Arcadian prince. 

Has made so long a journey from his home ; 

But, as it seems, is anxious to repay 
Algos, who nur^ him with a mother’s care. 

By executing threats against these walls, 

Which Heaven avert I 

Ete. God grant their imprecations 

Fall on themselves! their sacrilegious tongues 
Silence one evil fate perish they all I 
For this Arcadian you have named, I have 
One who will meet him fece to face ; a man 
Of deeds, and not of idle words, whose arm 
Knows clearly all that it is bid to do : 

The bioUier of a last-named champion — Actor. 
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He will not let^ without a bit, run on 
A tongue, and shew its naked Uasphemies, 

To prove no little pest once entering here j 
Nor that foul monster set her foot in Thebes. 

Weighed down, instead, beneath the furious strokes 
Of countless darts and javelins, she shall hold 
The man in scorn who bears her. 1 predict, 

If so it please our city’s Gods, the truth. 

C/io. My very hair doth stand on end through fear. 

May the.just Gods their impious tongues condemn ; 
And, roused to wrath such sacrilege to hear. 

With the just death they menace, visit them I 

Mcs$. Humble the sixth, of courage tried, and force - 
The sage, Amphiaraus. Lot to him 
Assigned the Ilomoloian gate. With words 
Of sharp reproof awhile he taxes Tydeus ; 

('alls him an impious homicide, of peace 
Disturber, the chief actor in all scenes 
Of blood to Argos, minister of death, 
fiivokcr of tlie Furies, ^ring and source 
Of every ill that bus befallen Adrasiu*t. 

Ills scowling eye then fixing on your brutli^'r. 

And syllabling twice his name of Polynices 
With a marked emphasis, lie cries : “ Behold ! 

A goodly sight, ana grateful to high Heaven — 

A glorious enterprise, of honour full. 

And worthy lasting record among men 1 
A son to deluge his own country leads 
A fondgn host ; delivers to the spoiler 
1 1 IS native city ; sacks his country's shrines, 

'llir temples of his Gods — what plea of right, 

Mother! shall staunch the fountain of thy tears i 
\\ ill she receive you to her bosom, stabbed 
By hostile spears ? she lift the spear with you ? 

My grave is Thebes — a useless prophet, hero, 

All enemy's soil to fatten, lie my bones. 

To arms ! — 1 hope for no unhonoured deatli,'* 

Tims spake the augur, and embraced his shield, 

All brazen . 2%tre was no emblazonry — 
ills pride was not to seem, but be the best ; 

(’oiisci^'iis of having sown within his mind 
A deeply-furrowed seed, from which to reap 
A crop well-harvested of wisest counsels. 

( 'lioose for this man some champions good and brave, 

I'or iniglity he who holds the Gods m honour. 

FUv. O pitiable lot, that with the bad 
Allies tlie good ! Of all our mischiefs, none 
Is worse than evil-fellovjship — a rank plant, 

W hose fruit is death. A just and pious man, 

Full larking in a ship of evil freight. 

And with a iibald crew, shall be involved 
In the same fate with tliem; and even one 
Of irrepioachable life, who in the midst 
Of wicked citizens, mindless of the Gods, 
l’as%s his days, shall be encompassed round 
With the same fiet, am! meet a common end 
With his companions in iniquity. 

Thus with tlie sou of (Ecleus, a great prophet, 

Brave, pious, modest, prudent, generous, good, 

Mixed with the mad and impious multitude 
Who imw besiege these rampaits, to be sent — 

.lr.»e willing — to the ciiy of the dead ; 
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Shall be with them dragged down to the same ruin. 

Nor do I think that he wilt storm that gate — 

Nut tliat his courage and his strength should foil, 

But, if Apollo’s oracles brii^ forth fruit. 

He knows that he shall perish ere the attack : 

Tlius has he said himself, and lie is wont 
To prophesy the truth, or to be mute. 

Come, tlien, to him the valour we confront 
Of 1 jistheiies, stem warder to his foes ; . 

The wisdom of the old in a young frame * 
f s his — a quick bright eye — a hand not slow 
To snatch the naked blade, nor i't for shield : 

Fortune and victory are the gills of heaven. 

Cho. Gods, may a suppliant’s prayers your pity move ! 
Oh, turn away the spears from us, and ours, 

L'pon our barbarous foes, all mighty Jove! 

And aim thy bolt to crush them from these towers. 

Afm. One gate remains : I now must name the seventh 
Tlien listen to the threats of Polynices, 

Thy brother. Mark them well, for curses none 
Of darker import menaced Thebes than his; 

And tiercely loud those accents that pronounced, 

Spite of Its bulwarks, he would scale the tower, 

And take the city, and proclaim himself, 

W ith sound of martial paeans, and the shouts 
Of his victorious allies. Lord of Thebes ! 
iMcTt you in single combat, and thus die, 

'Fakiiig your life; or, if he should survive, 

Aiul thou, avenge his exile upon Ihco 
\S Ith retributive ignominy, in such terms, 
lie called upon his conutry’s Gods to hear 
I [is vows, and to fulfil them. 11 is bright shiehl, 

Flesh from the forge, of cunning workmanship, 

A double impress held, and pictured there 
A wairior, blaring in gold-burnished arms, 

J.ed by a woman; such stern majesty 

Was 111 her look, as wxdl might emblem .lustice - • 

For tins the name they gave her. And a scroll 
Pronounced, in characters distinct, these words: 

** 1 W'ILT 1 enOLIJ TUTS MAN, WHO SHALL POSSr.SS 
Ills lATllLlt’s CITY, TO HIS HOME RKTUKN.” 

This the device. Well kiiowest thou, O king ! 

Some champion equal to the rest in arms, 

W linse ])rowpss may confound this man, and prove 
My warnings were not vain. Pilot of Tlichcsl 
Preserve thy bark from foundering in the storm ! 

Eteocles. Cuorus. 

Kte. J/Jst — fallen — devoted race ! Hate of the Gods ! 
Joiiit-heirs of (Kdipus and all his woes, 

To cud but with your deaths — and all must die 
To consummate his curse. But now nor tears 
IJocome me, nor laments, lest griefs beget 
Griefs harder still to bear ; for such the love 
t)f strife 111 Polynices, rightly named, 

That soon shall be perceived with what result 
1 Ic i hose the motto of his shield ; be seen, 

W liethcr his gold- worked letters will regain 
Tiie ci-own he claims, or prove them, like himself, 

False things of arrog'incc and pride. But if, 

Daughter of Jove 1 Justice assist his arms 
And councils, soon may he make good his title. 
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Yet since the light of life in him first dawned, 

Neither in infenc^, nor in the growth 
Of boyhood, nor in ripening years of youth, 

When first the down sprung on liis cheek, nor since 
Maturer years have clothed it in full bloom, 
lias Justice with a single friendly look 
Deigned to regard him. Should she now uphold 
This daring; and atrocious man, and aid 
This bold invasion of his native land. 

She would be wrongly named. But no, I trust 
In better hopes; and Right and Justice botli 
Urge me to stand against him, king to king. 

Brother to brother, foe to foe. To arms ! 

To arms ! My greaves and spear — ^my shield and buckler ! 

Ckoregus. Dear son of G^dipus ! liken not yourself. 

In wrath or language, to that worst of men — 

Your impious brother. Heed not thou his words. 

Enough remains of Theban blood to flow, 

Shed by the hand of Argive foes, and time 
May wash away that crime ; but who, and what 
(llan cancel the inexpiable sin. 

When brother fells by brother ? 

Ute, If to bear 

Wrongs like a slave bring no disgrace and shame. 

Let a man turn his back upon his foes.* 

Dishonour and defeat are twins — and he 
Who glory loves, first in the battle- shock 
Let him stand hand to hand, and eye to eye ; 

For honour ever rests upon his grave. 

CAo. What means my son? where would the thirst unslaked 
Of vengeance and of bloodshed hurry you ? 

Trust not the whisperings of that evil fiend — 
tSIiake oif your baa desires. 

Kfe. It must be so, 

And God will have it done : be it done quickly. 

Then blow, ye winds ! and waft me o’er the waves 
Of dark Cocytus — me, and all the race 
Of Ijaius, hateful to the sun. 

CAo. Deep, rank 

The soil in which such passions struck their root. 

And bitter is the stalk. You long for blood. 

For blood may not be shed. 

What room for wonder ! 

With dry fixed eyeballs the inveterate fury 
Of my dear father haunts me night and day. 

And howls into my ears. The coming fruit 
Is worthy of the tree — fit consummation 
Must follow crimes like theirs. 

CAo. You urge your fete, 

W’hcn you may save your honour with your life ; 

The sable-segised Fury enters not, 

Nor dares to shake with her dark storms a house 
Where Gods accept the .sacrifice. 

Etc. What care 

Tie Gods for us ? What pleasure can they have. 

Greater than our destruction ? Prate not thou 
Of Gods to me ; 'twere foolishness to deem 
That flattery can avert the storm of fate. 


* The souse of this corrupt passage has been restored by means of the Scholiast, 
who has preserved some lines wanting in the text. 
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Cho. It roan 1 it boils ! now is the hour to tiy. 
For wearied fortune may in time suspend 
The madness of the waves, and bieeies soft 
Succeed the gale. 

Kte. It rages in its might, 

Obedient to a iatlier's curse. Too well 
The spectres of dismay that haunt my couch 
Portend we must the deadly portion share — 

A sire’s bequest, the inheritance of wo I . 

Cho. Let me this once persuade you^ though our sex 
And us thou scom’st. 

Etc. Be brief. 

Cho. Tread not the path 

To the seventh gate. , 

Ele, Honour and duty whet 

My purpose : thy words blunt it not. 

Cho. God honours 

Victory at any price. 

Eu. Such were my scorn. 

I am a warrior. 

Cho. Then you wish — yourself — 

To shed — a brother’s blood ? 

Ete. if such Heaven’s will, 

This day he shall not ’scape that destiny. 

Chorus. — strophe i. 

Thou evil prophetess ! dread power ! 

Goddess or fterid, whate’er you be 
(For of the Gods is none like thee), 

I sec thee come, in thine own hour, 

To consummate a funeral dower ; 

Unnatural love, unnatural ire, 

Tlie furies of a frantic sire. 

ANTISTROPHE I. 

The sword that made two brothers foes. 

And keen the edge in either hand. 

Was forged in Scythia’s iron strand : 

What patrimony haa they? — woes. 

What heritage their days to close ? 

What destiny ? — the fete of slaves. 

What kingdom? — space but for their graves. 

STROPHE II. 

W'hen brother fells by brother slam, 

And earth polluted drinks the tide — 

The crimson stream of fratricide. 

What power shall purify again ? 

What expiation cleanse the stain ? 

New crimes on old, and wo on wo, 

Ts all tlie end their house shall know. 

ANTISTROPHE II. 

The thrice-told warning to fulfil, 

The oracular voice is heard at last ; 

The generations two are past; 

Tliat speed which tracks the steps of ill 
I’ursues the race of Laius still, 

Who, passion-blinded, would not sec 
His own, the city’s destiny. 
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&TBOPHE 111. 

To better councils conscience-mute, 

He wedded Misery — grim bride ! 

And propagated Parricide. 

The seed might weU produce the fruit, 

Tlie stem must have a bloody shoot ; 

Madness and blindness both had he 
To plough such soil, and graft such tree. 

ANTISTROPHi: 111. 

Ills swell like seas — as fast — and now, 

As one subsides another raves ; 

A third, with triple-crested waved 
To whelm the tessel, strikes the prow : 

And shall our towers withstand the blow i 
Our walls are weak, tlieir circuit wide — 

The foe is strong, and fierce the tide. 

STROPHE IV. 

Curses sink not into the grave ; 

The deadly feud ’twixi sire and sou 
Must end but there — the strife’s begun. 

The billows rise — the tempests rave — 

Blind man ! would you your weak bark save ^ 

Go lighten her of half her hoard, 

And east the cargo o’er the board. 

ANTISTROPHr. IV. 

Then boast not of your richest freight. 

Or think of (Kdipus the while, 

So mighty once, so proud and great. 

That gods grew envious of his state ; 

And Thebes, who basked in ulenly’s smile, 
Hailed, from the Sphynv’s bonaage free, 

111 liiiii almost a deity. 

STROPHE V. 

But saddest change was his I To find 
That all things were as ])rophcsicd — 

A murdeied sire — a mother-bride — 

A ina\Mening frenzy seized his mind, 

And cursed his sons the parricide ; 

But hist, a deed of night was done — 

Night, fit for such a sire and son. 

AN'lIhTROPlir. V. 

The curse i-cinains — the hour is come, 

Jiivokcd in bitterness of hate, 

All exiled father’s wrongs, and fate, 

Ihe sword, and vengeance, seal their doom. 

Their thirst of sway but blood can sate : 

Then haste, thou murderer of a sire ! 

Fury ! arise ! reglut your ire. 

f 

Messenoe''. Chorus. 

Mc$s. Be of good cheer, daughters! we have escaped 
The yoke of foreign slavery ; the proud, 

III the vain boasting of Uieir hearts are foiled ; 

And now, behold the vessel of the state, 

'J om by the butfcling of the winds and waves, 

Outlives the stoim, and safely rides in port. 
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Our towers the sliock, our chiefs their foes defied. 

All at six gates goes well ; the seventh, Apollo, 

To prove his shrine oracular when the doom 
lie jprophesied of passion-blinded Laius, 

Cho. What new pest has fallen upon our city ? 

Mess. The city's safe ; 'tis of its kings 1 speak. 

Cho. What kings ? J\Iy mind misgives me— speak — I shudder 
At my own thoughts — your words .... 

Mess. Collect yourself ; • 

The son of (Edipus .... 

Cho. Alas I I am 

A prophetess of«vil ! 

Mess. - Doubt it not — 

Both bit the dust at once. * 

Cho. How didst thou say ^ 

And IS it come to this ? 

Mess. I said — repeat. 

They fell, each by a brotlier'.s hand. 

Cho. Was theirs 

Dne common fate ? O .say it was not thus ! 

Mess. The self-same ha^iless fate involved thr>m hoili. 

Cho. And now I know not whether to be glad. 

Or send foitli lamentations. Tor the city. 

Rejoicing, 1 rejoice ; but when I think 
Of the young chiefs of two embattled hosts, 

Wliose swords of Scythian temper, pity-proof, 

Parted a rich inheritance, and know, 

III consummation of a father's curse, 

That of their mighty kingdom nought remains 
Save a few feet of earth to make their graves — 

My eyes are filled with tears. 

Mess. The city's saved — 

Thebes drinks a brother's blood by brother .slied. 

CIIORU.S. 

Chon'gus. Great Jove, and deities of iny fallici-lanil, 

Who guard the walls of Cadmus I whether first 
You shall i hail, and sing w'lth hymns of joy 
The saviours of our city, or set up 
A Miiee of lamentation for the dead. 

The tlironclcss, godless, childless, who have fallen 
In the proud counsels of their impious hearts, 

And thirst of conflict — fallen, as well they might - • 

For by the evil omen of a name, 

It IS not to be wondeicd that they wrouglit 
I'atul completion of the curse entailed 
On all the progeny of G'Mipus. 


A horror creeps through every vein, 

It strikes like ice-drops on my brain. 

Die curse — the curse — in evil hour 
A brother falls, by brother slain : 

A fiend invoked with hell has power. 
Weave, sisters ! weave the funeral slniiii. 

Mourn, mourn 1 let us the theme prolong ; 
Like some inspired and Msciiad throng, 
Your notes of sorrow blend with mine. 
The curse was dark — tlie spell was strong. 

Weep ! weep for an extinguished line. 
And weave the dirge, the funeral song ! 
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Is this a fhlsely-visioned wo? 

[The bodiet of Eieodes and Poi^ices are brought 
on the stage. 

Are brothers these? Behold! they come, 

Fit inmates for a Other’s tomb. 

In every feature still they shew 
Stern wrath, that all who view must loathe, 

A rage for rule, a thirst of hate. 

Not death can quench, nor blood can sate. 

A dodhle doom ’twas theirs to see — 

It parted, and it joined them both. 

Misery is twin to misery. 

And loves to crush, with woes on woes, 

A house that makes the Gods ita foes. 

• 

Swell high m^r notes, and bid the gale 
On alternating pinions sweep, 

And let our hands and bosoms keep 
Accordance with the funeral wail ; 

And be it solemn, as the dirge 
The parted souls in concert sing. 

When with furled sail, like Fury's wing. 

That spectral crew, with soundless oars. 

Over the windless waters urge 
Their bark, whose freight is groans, to shores. 

Where not a beam of cheering light 
Breaks on a universe of night. 

CUOR£GUS. 

But, fitter for this office, and to pour 
From their grief-swelling bosoms deeper woes, 

A bitterer tide, and worthier of the dead, 

Antigone and Ismene, gentle pair. 

Come wrapt in grief. Yet ere their voices blend 
In notes or anguish, be it ours to weave. 

Hymn of the Furies, such a dolorous strain. 

As may to hateful Ois fit paean prove. 

SEMICnORUS. 

No mourners ever mourned over the dead, 

No sisters wept for brothers as you weep ; 

Well may you weep, when heart-wrung tears we shed 
In agony of soul. 

Semi. Weep, virgins ! weep! 

Deaf to the voice of friends, and blind to fate. 

They made their arbiter the spear. 

Semi. To sate. 

With blood of all their house, a fother's ire. 

Semi. Alas, for the destroyers ! What your reign ? 

You had no other heritage than hate 

And mutual bloodshed. What bequeathed your sire ? 

The sword. 

Semi. His curse : the Fury was your bane — 

Never invo^efcd in vain. 

Semi. Both sha.ed tlieir part. 

Semi. Their death- wounds in the self-same place— the heart. 
Serni. Dire lot ! 

Semi. Their mutual threats, how deadly 

Semi. To their race ! 

Semi. Unheard-of threats ! 

Semi. To cut short evil days. 
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Semi. The city— the towen groan-Hihrieka^ fiir and wide, 
For those it loved, fill all the land. 

Semi. And who 

Shall now possess it? 

Semi. The unborn ; for you 

Who toiled and fought for it, and bled and died. 

Semi, Sharp-set the swo^s in either hand. 

Semi. One path 

Tliey trod to Hades, in their savage wrath 
Chose for an umpire one, to choose, woul^ love 
No friend, nor e’en the God of War approve. 

Semi. An iron intercessor ! 

Semi. Umpire dread I 

Semi. All might perceive the gulf to which he led. 

Semi. Too easily. Why name*what all must know ? 

Semi. Their father’s yawning grave. 

Semi. The palaqe round 

Echoes a shrill wild shriek, a harrowing sound 
Of Sobs, and voices charged with dieir own wo; 

Such as suit well that last calamity. 

When, root-uptorn, fiills a time-honoured tree. 

Semi. So full of awe those tones, they make my blood 
Run cold, my tears gush fiist; opening anew 
The wounds of my rent heart. 

Semi. They stabbed thee, too, 

My country I made, well forth a crimson flood 
My countrymen I 

Semi. And spoiled with stranger-band 
Our homes and Helds, by wasting sword and brand. 

Semi. Wretched of dl who ^ar the name of mothers. 

The woman who bore them. 

Semi. She wedded one 

She should not wed, and bore sons to her son. 

Semi. Brothers, to die each by a brother-hand. 

Semi. Exterminating hands 1 

Semi. Unnatural brothers ! 

Semi. Whom to the self-same end brought maddening strife. 
And mutual wrath. 

Semi. Theirs now has ceased for ever : 

The earlh-cnriching current of their life 
Is mingled in one stream. 

Semi. A kindred river. 

Semi. Irreconciling mediator. Steel — 

That ocean-stranger poured no genial tide. 

Semi. To portion no hereditary weal 
Came Mars — an evil advocpte and guide. 

Semi. Each took that half of sorrow from his birth 
Assigned by ill-dispensing Destiny ; 

Semi. And soon tlieir bodies, in the depths of earth, 

Shall swell the treasures mid its stores that lie. 

Semi, Our house had a deep mine of misery — 

Parental curses, and fraternal hate ; 

Semi. And shrieked tlie Furies with exulting cry. 

When none were left their vengeful souls to sate. 

Semi. And at the gate, when both had fought and bled. 
Insatiate whilst a victim could be found. 

Ate hung out a trophy of the dead. 

Antigone. Ismene. Cuorus. 

Antigone, over the bo<fy of Pofytuees. 

Wounded to death, you dealt a deadly wound. 
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hm^nCf over the body of Eteocles. 

And died yourself death-dealing. 

Ant, With the spear 

You killed him. 

Ism. And by thine here killed he lies. 

Ant. 111-doing . . 

Ism. Evil-suffering. 

Ant. Arise ! 

Go forth the wail on wail. 

Ism. \ Flow tear on tear. 

Ant. Behold the slayer ! 

Ism. And the slain is there 

Ant. Wanders my mind. 

Ism. 1 die in iny despair. 

Ant. What tears can paint thy fate ? 

Istn. Thine what groans tell ' 

Ant. No stranger slew you. 

Istn. You no stranger slew. 

Ant. Story twice told ! 

Ism. Twice piteous spechicle ! 

Ant. Akin your woes. 

Ism, As kindred we and you. 

O Fate ! dispenser of all woes to us ! 

O venerable shade of (Kdipus ! 

Thou dark Erynnis — irresistible power ! 

Ant. With scenes of horror, in an evil hour, 
You greeted a return from exile. 

Ism. True ; 

lie did return who slew .... 

Ant. But how? 

Ism. llis life to lose 

Ant. And lose it thus. 

Ism. And take Ins brother’s 

Aht. Jiacc 

Of evil-fated days ! 

Ism. Fated to close 
With kindred miseries : 

Ant. Unimagined woes! 

Ism. Dread to relate ! 

Ant. To look on, homble ! 

O Fate 1 dispenser of all woes to us ! 

O venerabh: shade of CEdipus ! 

O dark Erynnis! whose power who can tell ' 

Ism. You now confess her power. 

Ant. And you, too well, 

At last have learnt it. 

Ism. For this came a brother 

To Thebes. 

Ant. For this one stood against the other. 

Ism. Dire story! 

A nt. Doubly-miserable sight ! 

Ism. Wo I wo, for ever ! 

Ant. To the city infinite. 

Our country, and ourselves ; but most of tliese 
To me. ^ 

Ism. Nor less my pan ,s. Eteocles ! 

Frince ! brother 1 cause of all our miseries ! 

Ant. Accuse not one, but both — tax evil fate. 
Ism. Both goaded on to strife by frcnzying hate. 
Ant. What earth shall cover their remains ? 

Ism. Or, rather. 

What spot the worthiest ? 

Ant. Rest they by our father. 
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Herald. Antigone. Ismene. Chorus. 

Herald. Citizens of TTiebes! the senate has decreed 
Eteocles be buried with all rites 
Their gratitude befitting, and his love. 

Hating our enemies, and in defence 
Of us and of our towers, he met his fate, 

Like a young hero fighting for his country, 

With all lo make death glorious. Tor Pulynieos, 

1 1 is brother, the destroyer of tliis city, • 

Had not some deity opposed his spear. 

This is their sentence : Cast without our walls, 

Ills corse shall be a prey to houseless do^,s ; 

The hatred of the Cods whom he dishonouit'd, 

And of our city, which he hoped to take, 

In siege assaulting with a foreign band, 

Shall mark with endless obloquy his name. 

Therefore no tomb shall tell where he is laid, 

But maws of ravening kites be his sole sepulchre. 

No train of friends shall follow his remains 
With loud laments, or pour upon his bier, 

With pious hands, libations for his spirit. 

You hear the ordinance — hear it, and obey ! 

AnL Take back this answer to the chiefs of Thebes — 
If no associate can be found to do 
The othce, and the dan^ i r share, myself 
Will pay his corse the duo funereal iites; 

And honouring thus a brother, finir no shame 
In violating law's imposed by man. 

What arc all human laws to nature’s tics ? 

Wretched wen* they who gave us biith, and more 
Than mi&ciable llieir children: strong Uic force 
Of blood cemented thus — wo mixed with wo. 

Then willingly, O my soul ! with kindred love, 

Partake of his involuiitaiy fate, 

And join thyself the living to the dead. 

Hope not that ravening wolves shall tear hi.s limbs. 

For I — alone — all woman as I am — 

^\ ill find .sonic way to raise his scpulclm*, 

To dig his grave, heap earth on enith, and press 
And fold him in the bosom of those robes. 

Think as you may, I doubt not of fit means 
And strength to work my purpose. 

Herald. Once again 

Be warned — respect the mandate of the state. 

Anl. And I repeat, you warn m vain. No more ! 
Herald. Rouse not the fuiy of a iieoplc rescued 
From hopeless nciils : deadly their revenge! 

Ant. And deadly make it — he shall not want a grave 
Herald. And will you honour with a sepulchre 
Your country's hate? 

Ant. And had he not incurred 
The liatrcd of our Gods ? 

Herald. Not till he brought 
His land in danger from a foreign foe. 

Ant. Evil for evil he repaid. 

Herald. The crime 

Of one he visited on all. 

Ant. The last 

Of Powers to yield is Contest — words beget 
But other words. Add then no more ; myself 
Will bury him. 

VOL. VII. NO. XL. ' 
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Herald. And on you alone must fall 
Hie guilt. Sin not — be warned I I charge, and leave thee. 

CnoRua. IsMENE. Antigone. 

Cho. O day of gloom ! O fatal day I 
Ye furies, in your pride rejoice I 
Avengen! set ye im a voice 
Of exultation. Passed away 
The race of CEdipus 1 The tree is gone — 

Fallen, virithered, root and branch : your task is done. 

Jsm. How shall I tell — Oh, how endure my wo ? 

Thus losing, must 1 not lament tliy doom. 

My brother? not accompany thee to the tomb ’ 

Is there a crime in tears ? must I* forego. 

Through awe of Thebes, and dread of her decree. 

This consolation to his shade, and me? 

Ant, Many shall mourn, Eteocles I for thee ; 

A people o’er thy tomb shall weep. 

Alas I but for his brother, he 

Sinks to the shades, with only one to steep 
With tears his grave ; yet her affectionate tcara 
Shall wet his corse, in spite of threats and foars. 

Semi, No, let the city pardon or condemn,. 

We will go with thee, weep for thee, and join 
Injionouring his obsequies; for we share^ 

Thy griefs like sisters. Haply, too, may feel 
A late remorse our citizens, and yet 
Approve a deed so pious and so just. 

Semi, With Justice in our train, we do our duty 
Tn following Eteocles : next the Gods, 

And Jove’.s all mighty power, his guardian care 
Watched o’er the city, and when hostile waves 
Hose threatening to overwhelm, drove back the tide, 

And saved, like an experienced pilot, Thebes. 

Thomas Medwin. 
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Chapter IV. 

With whatever indifference our Whig 
rulers might have looked upon the 
<ithcr effects of agitation, the repeal of 
the union is fraught with consequences 
too important to the majority of them, 
as individuals, to make it safe to allow 
their Irish allies any longer to play tJie 
game which has, at such desperate 
risk, been permitted, in return K>r the 
votes of the forty. The W higs, num- 
bering more strongly than any other 
party among the absentees, and pos- 
sessing no inconsiderable stake iti •he 
soil of Ireland, see diat the plan of 
reform to which they pledged them- 
selves, to secure a preponderance on 
Lord Ebrington’s motion, when their 
power trembled in the balance — al- 
though it had brought temporaiy secu- 


rity to them as placemen, threatens 
also permanent ejectment as landlords 
— have at length delermiiied to stem 
the tide; and, at the expense of all 
their former statements and professions, 
have just declared, that even Whigs 
are unable to cope with Irish .agitation, 
indulged and encouraged for three 
years, without the adoption of means 
more vigorous than those of which, 
when called for by others, they were 
loud, vehement, and incessant in their 
abuse and condemnation. They have 
certainly a plea which agitation never 
before afforded — things were never 
before in so bad a state. Hitherto 
*aj^tation felt that it worked in oppo- 
sition to power ; but wben the W higs 
came in, agitation felt assured that its 
progress was looked on with a favour- 
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able eye by liim who cheered it, on 
one occasion, willi bis expiring breath 
of power. 

Accordingly, never before liad the 
^effects of agitation gained such a civil 
height. The aid of those who were 
always ready and able to insist its pro- 
gresb was rejected with contempt. The 
tir^t fruits of its new-born zeal were 
treated with iiidiflercnce ; under the 
soothing permission of Whig treat- 
ment, it was foretold that its bad spirit 
would evaporate. Frincipiii ohttavraa 
urged ill vain ; one-tenth of the means 
which must now be used, applied in 
time, would have saved the lives and 
properties, and have secured the com- 
fort and independence of thousands: 
but the triuinpli of Whiggery is com- 
plete. 

“ Behold, *’ say the ministers, the 
bloody record of that power which we 
seek means to oppose 1 Here is the 
sarigmuaty roll of one year of the 
annals of its crimes, its murders, and 
Us outrages : behold the extent to 
wliich we, the professors of liberal 
\ iew's, liave allowed it to go ! Here 
js the list of \ ictiins, freely chosen by 
agitation from among his majesty’s 
liege subjects committed to our care : 
docs any man think the number not 
enough ’ Does any man say we should 
wait for a further addition? Does 
any man think that plunder may be 
still further indulL'cd i If any one 
docs, wc tell him that it is impossible. 
Hitherto, the property of others only 
has been attacked, but our own is now 
in danger; and if for a little longer 
spa(‘e assassination be unrestrained, 
Ireland must be abandoned altoge- 
ther ; and where, then, are we to look 
for our estates ?*’ 

For the present, wc may hope, that 
by changing the principle on which 
the government of Ireland is conducted, 
some resficct for the laws of society 
may be enforced, .some security for life 
and property may be obtained ; but as 
it is not to be expected that the extra- 
ordinary powers now to be granted 
will be permanently established, we 
come to the very grave and important 
consideration, of wbal tlic future con- 
dition of that country may be, when 
these powers are laid down. What 
chance have we of seeing the^ffairs of 
Ireland placed in such a position as tu 
afford a reasonable hope, that the ordi- 
nary action of ordinary laws will en- 
able the ruling power to conduct its 


administration with an even tenour? 
To do so, wc must consider both what 
can and what it is likely will be done 
by the legislature ; and how far indi- 
viduals may do, or neglect, what lies in 
tlieir power, to break up that state of 
society on which Irish agitation de- 
pends. 

CjAVrER V. 

All gcAernment must be carried on 
by legislation or tlic sword. So long 
as the great majority of the subjects of 
the ruling power pay and assist in en- 
forcing obedience to the laws of the 
country, so long may the sword be 
dis])ensed with ; the civik power will 
then be sufficient to enforce the laws, 
and the interests of society will be safe 
from unpunished transgression. If, 
however, any portion of the commu- 
nity be indisposed to respect law, and 
prone to encourage its infraction, llien 
the civil power iiiusl seek the aid of 
the swonT; and in proportion ns the 
inHiicncc and the mimhers of those 
opposed to legal rule may be great or 
small, in the same must bo the extent 
to vvliich it will be necessary to use the 
sword. 

Tlie iiiliabitants of Ireland being di- 
vided in their views and molinations 
with regard to British connexion, 
England has always found it necessary 
to enforce obedience to (he law by 
means of militaiy aid. As long as 
Bntish connexion was opposed* only 
by the numbers of one ])ai'ty,and while 
it was supported botli hy the inriuenco 
and the niiTiihers of the oilier, the Irish 
government was strong, and the civil 
|X)wei' was feaied by the bad, and re- 
spected even by the good, among tho.se 
who were opposed to the source whence 
U sprung. 

The system of policy under which 
England thought it right to seek suji- 
port and assistance from her avowed 
and trusty friends in livland, in carry- 
ing on her government thcie,lias, liow- 
ever, been changed ; and all the con- 
fidence and power once ficely given, 
and honestly responded to hy the Tiisli 
advocates for British connexion, have 
been transferred with no unsparing 
hand to its fierce, avowed, and (it is 
to be feared) irreconcilable enemies. 
I'he change in tlie legislature alone is 
no less astonishing than important. 
Of one hundred and five Tri.sli mem- 
bers of the imperial commons, fiAy are 
pledged supporters for discontinuing 
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the connexion; half that number are 
only qualified opponents of an imme- 
diate dismemberment, while no more 
than thirty (if so many) of the old and 
wcll-tiicd friends of &itish connexion 
have been able to secure seats in the 
House of Commons — so much of in- 
fluence has been transferred by the 
present policy of Rngland to the ranks 
of the enemies of the uMon. Thus, to 
the daily augmenting array of physical 
force has been superadded a vast in- 
crease of pailiameiitary power, wliicb 
has been directly subtracted from the 
strength of those whose interests, as 
well as inclinations, formed between 
them and Kngland an indissoluble 
bond of uniftn and of friendship. 

In proportion, then, as Kngland has 
diminished the influence of her natural 
supporters in Ir^fland, has she in- 
creased that of her enemies, and entailed 
upon hersf'lf the necessity of making 
up foi the civil power she has lost by 
drawing on the military resources still 
left within her reach. As, however, it 
is impossible for her to call the latter 
to her aid, except through the \oicc of 
the legislature, it must not bo imagined 
that the same majority which is now 
at her command will ho always a se- 
cure retreat in the hour of difliculty. 
Though able now to obtain the statut- 
ory aid she needs, she must in return 
make sacrifices for it ; if those sarrilices 
fail in putting down agitation, the go- 
vernment must come again and again 
to the representatives of the people for 
assistance. On every occasion fresh 
sacriflres must be ofrpi*cd, or will be 
exacted, until at len,]th there will be 
as little left to give up as to protect; 
and ill the end the power of Kiiglancl 
in Ireland must give way to the com- 
bined influence of the physical force, 
the parliamentary talc^ and the bigotry 
of its Irish enemies. 

Were wo asked, Is there, in our 
opinion, no hope for the future ? or is 
all before us matter for doubt and fear? 
we would answer, Tliere is hope 
from judicious and prompt legislation 
— from prudent and well-timed sacri- 
fices on the part of individuals ; while 
there is danger c dy in rash and vain 
enactments, yielded without ratiohul 
ground of hope to an unmeaningcry,and 
in an obstinate adherence to a system, 
which grasping at a shadow loses the 
substance, and perseveres in hope, while 
expectation is for ever mocked. 

power of Irish agitation arises 


from the existence of two old and one 
new element. 1st, the misery of the 
people; 2dly, the popish priesthood; 
and, 3dly, the parliamentary influence 
of Irish hostility to England. 

It is within the power of legislation * 
to correct the first; it is the duty of 
government net to encourage the two 
last, and of individuals to render their 
numbers and influence perfectly in- 
nocuous. Wc shall now pass to a 
separate consideration of each. 

CllAriLR VI. 

It is not easy to approach the dis- 
cussion of the state of the labouring 
classes in Ireland, with that temper 
and forbearance which every jsuch dis- 
cussion requires, because it is not easy 
coolly to contemplate tlie mass of mi- 
sery whiLli It discloses. Again, it is 
not easy to m .’-f* those who are not 
acquainted with similar wretchcfiness 
aware of the intensity and extent of the 
privations, sufferings, and temptations 
of those unfortunate beings, whose ac- 
tual condition has never been really in- 
quired into ; m whose name flincicd 
wrongs are substituted for actual wants, 
whose degradation has never yet been 
attributed to its true soiii-ce, and for 
the redress of who<c gi’ievances no 
single mcasiiro has ever yet been 
adopted which has not tended to ui- 
cieasc them. In vain, however, will 
the age in which wp live challenge for 
itself a claim to all those ingh distinc- 
tions of which it vaunts so much, if 
the woes of this body are allowed to 
remain any longer uninquired into and 
unredressed. 

The “march of intellect,” the “spirit 
of the age," “ liberal opinions,” the 
“ schoolmaster is abroad," the “ prin- 
ciple of self-govcrnincnt,” “reform, not 
revolution," &c. &c., are all so many 
phrases of unmeaning cant, which must 
stink ill the nostrils of every man who 
is intimately acquainted with the de- 
tails of the Irish peasant's life, and who 
still secs those who utter them with so 
much sclf-complacency, leaving this 
degraded and defrauded creature a 
prey to all the honors of the most ali- 
ject penury. Our indignation, too, is 
increased, when wc find the abusive 
lies which are heaped upon him at 
one side, and the grievous wrongs 
which are inflicted in his name on an- 
other. The Irish peasant is incorrigibly 
idle, says one party. Idle ! I ! Is he 
an idler, who, with perhaps no other 
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earthly support than a thin cake of 
oaten breads leaves his family and his 
home, traverses on foot the breadth of 
his native country, crosses the channel 
in search of work which he cannot ob- 
tain at home, roams through England 
until his object be attained, toils for 
months in summer from sunrise to 
sunset, engaged in those agricultural 
labours which require the greatest bo- 
dily exertion, and then returns with 
his hard-earned wages, carefully hus- 
banded and preserved ; and for what ? 
to gladden and rejoice the hearts of 
his ragged and wretched family? — No 
such thing. To be wasted in thought- 
less extravagance and self-indulgencc ? 
By no means, llis earnings arc never 
carried to his house ; he has made an 
improvident bargain for a liltlc land ; 
the price of which is calculated rather 
on what he can earn in England than 
oil what the land is woith. As he re- 
turns, he must visit the landlord or the 
agent ; evciy farthing is transferred to 
him — not a penny is hroiight to the 
cabin, which barely shelters Ins wvclcii- 
cd family ; and the return for all his 
toils and privations is the miserable 
produce ofsoinc spot of bog, or swamp, 
or mountain, foi v^hich he has tiuckcd 
or harlon'd the work of Ins hnml.s. 

What marks of indolence docs such 
u man exlnbil I C\in he, with truth, 

called an idler, who in.ikcs such an 
exertion as this to obtain a wretched 
eiop from an uiigiateful soil, which he 
has not means to eultnate and im- 
prove i And to such a life as this 
one portion of the IiLsh pcasaiitiy is 
doomed. 

Again, wc are told that the Irish 
peasant is careless and improvident; 
that he spends his time at fairs and 
markets, Kc. &c. We say, that if Ins 
ciicnmst.mccs lie inquired into, it will 
bo found that all tlio.se charges against 
him aic rncsforlunes aiising out of the 
aiiomalous condition in which he is 
placed, rather than faults voluntarily 
committed. Change his condition, 
and his habits will assimilate with the 
improvement which must lake place 
when rescued from the misery in which 
he is now steeped, and freed from the 
disadvantages under which he now 
labours, he is enabled to obtain a fair 
remuneration for his time and toil. 

When we sat down to write tliis 
article, wc conceived it necessary to 
devote a good deal of it to proving 
that the crimes and poverty of Ireland 


are attributable, in one point of view, 
to the state in which the labouring 
classes have been struggling for ages ; 
but we now consider it unnccessaiy. 
Already we find that our three first 
chapters have not been written in vain. 
In the Morning Chronicle of Saturday, 
the Otli of rebruary, we find the fol- 
lowing proof that our views have been 
universally adopted, as to the influence 
which the condition of tlic labouring 
classes has on the tranquillity of Ire- 
land : — 

“ Wc»aro glad to hoar from all sides 
of tlie house iin admission, that the out- 
rages and disorder.^ of tho Irish are 
caused by- the excessive comiietition for 
land, and tho disproportionate exaction 
to which it loads ; and that no hope can 
be entertained of any change for the 
bettor, till some means are taken to citri- 
cate the [ictwtntrif from their dependent 
iitnatiou** — Morning Chroniclef 9th Feh~ 
ruaryt 183J. 

This is precisely the view wo look 
in our February number; and as the 
first position ncccssaiy for our purpose 
has been thus established by the una- 
nimous consent of all parties in the 
House of Commons, it remnius for us 
fo shew how the peasantry may be 
speedily extricated, or how the day of 
relief may still further be postponed. 
In order that we may be enabled to 
come more directly to the point, wc 
shall make two further extracts from 
the .same number of the .same paper, 
to shew how much error is mixed up 
with truth on tins iinpurtaiil subject. 

" 'fhe law i.s entirely in tho interest 
of the landlords.” 

Again — 

** Lord Ebringlou said ho knew of no 
!nw by wdiirli tlio evils entailed by a re- 
duiidancy of population could bo reme- 
died ; and the high rent, the consequence 
of tho eomyiotition for land, caused h/ 
tliat redundancy. Then Ins lordslnp 
knows iio means whereby outrages can 
he priweiited^for extreme dostitutuui aud 
obedience to the law cannot coexist.” 

Further on — 

'* With tho means for enforcing pay- 
ment for rent, ought to have been con- 
joined protection of the people against 
destitution.” 

That IS, poor-laws; for the imme- 
diate adoption of which the Chronicle 
is, in the remainder of the article from 
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which wc bare made these extracts, 
very urgent. 

IJeru wc have a compendium of all 
the delusions respecting Ireland, which 
.stand between that country and pecu- 
jiiary prosperity. I'lrst, then, the great 
landed proprietors have very little con- 
iicMt)!! with the majonty of the labour- 
ing cliibses. llie connexion of the 
landlonis i.s generally with the tenants, 
who are the class in immediate contact 
with the labourers, and whose dealings 
with them influence their condition. 
Over these dealings the landlord can 
have no control. They can ‘be cor- 
rected only by the legislature. Se- 
condly, although Lord Kbrington may 
know nothing about it, the jircsent 
injurious competition for land may be 
by law corrected, and brouglit into a 
wholesome state. Thirdly, there is 
no redundancy of population in Ire- 
land beyond the ] towers of die country 
to give occupation to; and, fourthly, 
the introduction of poor-law’s into Ire- 
land, while the peasantry is in its pre- 
sent condition, would aggravate all 
their evils. I’oor-rntes now would 
only go to pay the rents of tlu* worst 
set of landlords and tenants, at the 
ex{)ense of the best, and would bring 
no relief whatsoever to the labouiiiig 
classes. 

I Jill united abuse has been heaped 
upon the landlords of Ireland, without 
the slightest consideration on the part 
of those by whom it has been written 
and spoken. A landlord lets bfs land, 
and while the lease continues he can 
exercise no ]Kiwer o\cr it, nor over his 
tenant, wliile the rent is paid. 13 ut in 
one class of teiiancii*'. tiic immediate 
tenant does not till tlie land, but em- 
])loys tlie labouring classes : tliese arc 
one part of the people whose condition 
is so wretched. Ilul what connexion 
is there between tliem and the land- 
lord ? None. Why are these people so 
wretched ? Uecause they aic inade- 
(piatcly paid. But the tenant is the 
paymiister, and not the landlord ; and 
it IS tlic connexion or dealing between 
the tenard and the labourer which re- 
quires, ay and which admits of, vital and 
radical coirection, — although Lord 
Khringtun may kAow notliing about it. 
What tlieii IS the nature of the dealing 
which hikes place between the occu- 
pier of the sod and the man by tlie 
abuur of whose hands it is tilled * Is 
It that the latter is einplnjed at a cei- 
1.1111 latc of wages, which are hma jUk 


paid into his hands, and of which be 
has the full and unrestrained use, in 
the providing himself with the necessa- 
ries of life ? By no means ; he is paid 
directly or indirectly by truck or bar- 
ter in land. The payment for Ins 
labour is not reckoned out in money ; 
it is not even measured out in kind ; 
but it is assigned in the produce of a 
given portion of land, without refer- 
ence either to the quantity or quality 
of that produce, which is attended 
with one remarkable peculiarity, that 
if it be, occasionally even, more ample 
tlian is necessary n>r the consumption 
of him to whom it is allotted, it has no 
marketable value, by which the de- 
ficiency of one year might be com- 
])ensated for by the redundancy of 
another; the overjdus will not keep, 
and when it exists is utterly valueless. 
The man then who is thus paid, inde- 
pendent of the hnjd hy wliich his 
remuiicmtion is rendered so scanty and 
uncertain, can never save ; he is thus 
rendered careless .ind indifferent, and 
IS exposed to those temptations which, 
assailing him by the hope of recovering 
fancied “ rights,” make him the ready 
tool of agitation, and he becomes the 
horrid savage depicted by Ins crimes. 

But, iiulcpendent of the dagger and 
the brand, winch are used so liberally 
111 periodical cxcitcnicnls of great in- 
tensiiy,this unfortunate being atteiiqjls 
the use of civil and legitimate means 
to rescue himself from Ins unhappy 
lot, and then inci cases bis difliculties 
by the numbers with whom he has to 
deal. Feeling how desperate Ins con- 
dition IS as a labourer, lie thinks that, 
if he could become a tenant, things 
iiiiist go on better, and be therefore be- 
comes a candidate for a little skirt” 
of land. But what are his qualifica- 
tions and means ? lie has a spade 
witli which he can dig ; nothing more. 
If he succeeds in getting a little 
fann,” he erects a hovel covered with 
sods in place of thatch, and obtains a 
few stones of seed on a contract so 
usurious that, were the security at 
all equal to the “ per cents,” all the 
Jews of Europe would settle tliem- 
selves in the bogs and mountains of 
Ireland. But on what terms will this 
tenant be treated with ! Surely not on 
tlie same as if he were of undoubted 
solvency; he must tempt him witli 
whom he treats by an offer propor- 
tioned to Ins deficiency of means ; and 
the consequence js, tliat the rent he will 
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promise is high ia proportion : it is 
measured by his only possession — his 
spade. 

Imagine what the price of meat would 
be in I^arringdon-market^ if every can- 
didate for a steak who could produce 
a knife and fork were to obtain credit 
on a promise of, ** 1 will leave the price 
to yourself, only let me eat the meat 
iifst.’’ To such tenants only bad land 
and in small quantities is let ; but 
their existence afiects more or less the 
letting of all the land of Ireland. A 
tenant is never deterred from taking 
land because his capital is insufficient ; 
he does not always tliink it necessar' 
to have means to pay for the laliour of 
the farm ; this he can get done on 
credit, by barter of land for work : 
hence the actual ca])italist is either 
forced altogether out of the market, or 
is obliged to pay a rent inconsistent 
with the regular improvement so valu- 
able to the two classes both of landlord 
and tenant, and so necessary to insure 
comfort to tiie peasant, liut even on 
farms where the laiullord is deaf to the 
temptations of high ofiers, the benefit 
of low rent stops with the tenant; it 
never descends to the labourer, whose 
condition under the more favoured 
tenants is still intlucnced by the pre- 
vailing misery of the class to which he 
belongs. 

Wc have now exposed the root of 
the evil, — the remedy is obvious. 
Secure to the labourer a noNA fide 

AEAOY-MONEY PAYMENT FOR LABOUR. 

Ify SO doing, you extinguish all compe- 
tition for land that does not rest on 
capital. The man who has that, will 
not risk it unless on a well-grounded 
expectation of profit, which can never 
co-exist with too high a rent : all the 
rent which may then be contracted for 
will be paid, — in point of fact more 
will be annually discharged in Ireland 
tlian can now be collected. The rent- 
rolls of Ireland must be taken with 
great abatements and allowances, both 
for sums that cannot and that will not 
be paid. Advantage is taken con- 
stantly, both at the termination of 
leases and the change of landlords, 
and, in periods of danger and excite- 
ment like tlie present, to enforce an 
abandonment of arrears, which must be 
considered as necessary abatements, 
and not merely as losses. 

The landloras can have no object in 
resisting such a correction as we have 
proposed. In seven years their estates 


would bring in higher rents, aAer the 
adoption of such a remedy, than can 
now be expected in seventy, while 
their estates would exhibit stewy and 
uniform improvement. 

What a mighty change would be 
then experienced by the laliouring 
classes I Now their competition is for 
permission to till for the farmers at 
their own ri^, while they can never 
have a profit adequate to that risk. 
There is no truer maxim in political 
economy than this, — that lie who 
cannot have a profit should never run 
a rislA^’ But then the competition 
should be among the farmers to obtain 
labourers to till at wages certain to the 
peasant, while the risk would belong 
to him who might reap the profit. 
The peasant should then be paid a 
settled rate of wages, which he would 
be certain of receiving, and wliicli he 
could turn to the best advantage, as 
ready money can always be turned. 
Capital, which is now ready iii abund- 
ance to be embarked in agriculture, 
if there were an opening for it, would 
/liffuse itself throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. This would Im 
no isolated measure, like a rail-road, 
or a canal, or any of these premature 
and local attempts which follow pro- 
sperity, but can never lead to it. Tiien, 
when capital came into play, it would 
be seen that Ireland has no redundant 
population, and that laws can be made 
to repress a vicious competition for 
land, and to secure a sound one. 

liut here we must have one word 
with Colonel Torrens. ‘‘ lie was pre- 
pared, he said, “ to prove that the in- 
troduction of capital into Ireland, in- 
stead of making things better, would 
make them worse ; it could not be 
employed in manufactures there; ca- 
pital would establish an improved 
method of agriculture, and what would 
be the consequence? that any given 
quantity of labourers would cultivate 
more than they did at present ; so that 
there would he less employment for 
any number of people upon any given 
surface.” — Morning Chronicle, Feb, 9. 

Then, according to the colonel, the 
state of things is this, — “ that petmie 
must be employed either in manufac- 
tures or in agriculture.” The colonel 
IS wrong ; the jirngress of employment 
is tins: the power of expenditure is 
primarily obtained from land and agri- 
culture. In proportion as profits are 
derived from tliese^ employment will 
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be given to persons to make, procure, 
and bring the objects of that expendi- 
ture to those who are able to pay for 
it; these objects are manufactures in 
the abstract ; and, without stopping to 
inquire where they are manufactured, 
it is undoubted, that those who are 
able to pay for them will obtain them, 
while the demand must give occu- 
pation in procuring and diffusing of 
them. Surely, the colonel does not 
think that all English capital is en- 
gaged solely in manufactures or agri- 
culture within England, or that the 
whole population of a country is oc- 
cupied in either. HowmCirh capital is 
embarked, and how many hands are 
employed, in bringing into England 
the productions of other countries, and 
ill distributing those productions with 
her own throughout die kingdom ? A 
vast proportion: and were capital al- 
lowed ill Ireland to extract from the 
soil all that the soil can give, and to 
realise propui lionate profits, they would 
be expended, and the expenditure 
would geiierdlG employment in more 
ways than it is possible fbi the coloiieL 
to aulicipatc. 

But to return to Pat. See what 
w’oiild then be the condition of the 
Irish peasant ! lie would labour still, 
but he would be paid for Ins labour in 
.sterling money, llis only business 
would be to attend to liis daily labour, 
icceivc his daily wages, to fear (lod, 
and, if It may be, honour the King; he 
would no longer have to deal wath 
landlords, .agents, fairs, collectors of 
gnuid-Jury ccss, pi actors, quit-rent 
driveis, recciver*i, iIiNU’e'.scs, replevins, 
trespasses, magistrate', elcclKiiis, can- 
didates, and hoc ^cuus oinne, with not 
one of whom had. he ever a legitimate 
connexion. Neither liis means, his 
knowledge, nor position, quahlied him 
for collision with any, not to say all, of 
those high and mighty Irish potentates. 
Agitation says, You must suit all 
these to the penury ol Pat." e say, 
in return, “It is impossible ; and 
were it to become law to-muriow, that 
Pat sbouiil never pay any one of the 
parties who now have claims upon him, 
the condition of Pat would not be one 
single potato-skin improved ; ^br dirtse 
who barter with him for bis labour 
know on how many Lumpers (see Sir 
J. U.) he can exist, and would never, 
whde the S) * tem of truck exists, allow 
him anollier *' No. It is impossible 
to render the occupation of land with- 


out capital compatible with the insti- 
tutions of society ^ it is impossible, 
while barter for labour is allowed, to 
screen the Irish peasant from fraud 
and oppression. And, with this im- 
pression on our minds, we cannot re- 
sist adverting here to a little parlia- 
mentary anecdote intimately connected 
with agitation. 

During the session when Mr. Little- 
ton made his ineffectual attempt to 
bring in a bill to put down the system 
of truck in England, an Irish member, 
— perhaps we should say the Irish 
member, — took occasion, in the course 
of one of the debates to wliich it gave 
rise, to say, that “ be would oppose it, 
iiiilcss Ireland were made subject to 
its provisions.*’ Mr. Littleton replied, 
that “ he knew not enough about Ire- 
land to make it reasonable that he 
sliould extend his bill to that country, 
but that he had no objection that a 
similar measure should be enaqtcd for 
it." The session closed. Dunng the 
prorogation, the Insh member adduced 
this conversation as a proof that Ire- 
land was treated with neglect by 
England ; and then, in the following 
session, opposed the extension of Mr. 
Liltlelon’s bill for the protection of the 
puastuilry of lieland. We wish this 
seciniiig incon.sisteney were explained. 

We have not Imie lofiy b.iek on our 
luanusciipt ; bul we belieic the intro- 
duction of pooi-lawd into Ireland is 
the subject which now calls for ob- 
sci vatiuii. Our opinion upon th.U pro- 
posal IS thi^, that the snin nssn;ned 
for the relief of any j>er‘»on considered 
entitled to suppoit would be pledged 
nr 11101 tgaged as the payment or se- 
cunly fur the payment of the rent of 
“ a bit" of land, which, on the strength 
of parochial relief, w ouUl bo lei to the 
pauper upon such conditions as to 
leave him as wretched as evtr; and 
that the competition excited by that 
security w’ould be Mich as, if possible, 
to enhance the diflicullics of the pea- 
santry. It IS in vain to object, that 
men would be too wise to give up a 
ceituin paiochial payment in cash for 
the uncertain produce of land; for, iii 
Ireland, we see the thing done every 
day. It would be easy to produce 
thousands of instances wheie persons 
m Ireland in possession of some little 
income have, on the strength of it, and 
not on a calculation of profit and loss, 
t.iken land at such a rate as to rciluee 
tJiein to beggaiy. We have it proved 
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that, when in seasons of extraordinaiy 
distress public works were undertaken 
to give relief, the wages of those em- 
ployed have passed directly to some 
one to satisfy some ould arrear.” 
Connected with lands, we see the 
rooted habits and prejudices of the 
people in favour of securing temjiorary 
occupation, atany risk , of what agitation 
tells them they will on an early day ac- 
quire a free perpetuity. Kstablish poor- 
laws now, before a ready-money pay- 
meiitis established ; before, by its means, 
a strong line of demarcation is drawn 
between the man who is to be relieveil 
and the man who is to aftbrd relief, 
and, without improving the condition 
of the peasant, you lay the foundation 
of gross pecuniary jobbing ; pecuniary, 
we say ; for, disgusted at the prospect 
of the political and religious uses, or 
rather abuses, to which it would give 
rise, wG turn, at least for the present, 
from the discussion in any other than 
the single point of view in which we 
have been treating it. 

This subject of the rcgencratioii of 
the peasantry of Ireland is one which 
belongs exclusively to the whole body 
of the legislature, and sliould be taken 
up by it, without reference to govem- 
mciUs or parties, it is only by the 
operation of the remeily we have sug- 
gested that the gieat body of the people 
can be at once and every where placed 
on a sound and wliolesuine footing ; 
and it is only when it is, that any party 
can be enabled to cairy on the govern- 
ment of the country. It is by such si 
great reform as this that Ireland can be 
improved, and not by petty boards of 
works or nlhci such childish plans ; 
such attempts are beside the proper 
duties of a government to undertuke, or 
of a legislciture to s.uiction. It is no 
part of the oiiicc of the one or of the 
other to take ujion themselves the bu- 
siness or occupations of society ; their 
duty IS simply to legulate its relations, 
to remove obstructions, to create faci- 
lities, to open the sources of the 
country, and then to throw society up- 
on Its own exertions, to make the best 
of the means wiiliin the reach of its in- 
liabitants. We could mumerate many 
Irish grievances, for the removal of 
which many laws have been made 
which have proved totally inoperative 
for this simple reason, ^at they were 
topical remedies, applied to the sur- 
face, but never reaching the seat of the 
disease ; while every one of those 


enactments would have been rendered 
unnecessaiy by the adoption of one 
single proceeding by which the mere 
labourer's connexion with land might 
be cut off. Until tliis is done, church 
property may be abandoned or pre- 
served, grand juries may be used or 
discontinued, judges maybe old men 
or young, policemen may be of this 
creed or oftny/, five thousand farthings 
may be levied or given up ; but Ireland 
never w P, because she never can be 
improved. Almost all subjects and 
points coiiiiected with Iieland have 
nad tHbir committees and their dis- 
cussions, while this caseoflhc peasantry 
has been studiously avoided ; but to 
all we address ourselves, and say, that 
while it is their duty to force an in- 
vestigation of this subject, it is the in- 
terest only of the professional agitators 
to blink or to smother it. Trom such 
the landlords would come out trium- 
phant, and governments would be ac- 
quitted of all but of ignorance as to 
the source of the evils of Ireland, or in- 
ability to procure their redress. We 
are aware that the independent mem- 
bers of parliament, — men who have no 
interest in concealing the real state of 
the country— -men who arc anxious to 
do justice to It, — arc not in pos*<cssiou 
of information suHiciently accurate and 
extended on which to form a con- 
clusion of how it should be dealt with. 
The knowledge, however, which is ne- 
cessary cannot be obtained on the lops 
or ill the inside of mail coaches; and 
we wish i\Ir. Richards would tell us how 
his Irish plans will or can promote the 
great desideratum — “employment;*' 
how the success of his motion can in- 
crease the wages of labour in liuscom- 
mon,or multiply tlie number of days on 
which the labourer can obtain it. 
Does not Mr. Richards know that the 
transfer of jiroperty cannot increase 
the power of that property to give em- 
ployment ! It is its expenditure alone 
that does that. And is he aware that, 
if he divides the income of the clergy 
in Ireland by the sum necessary for 
the ordinary support of each member 
of a family there, he will he able to 
tell the number ofthe labouring classes 
who arc now suffering from the stop- 
page ofthe ordinary expenditure ofthe 
clergy f While we make these ob- 
servations, we are of opinion that JMr. 
Richards's story should not have been 
laughed at, but the error of the infer- 
ence he drew from it should have been 
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tKiinted out. Mr. Richards was right 
m placing the value he did on the low 
rate of wages ; but how will the rate 
be raised by diminishing the number 
of those who give employment, as Mr. 
RicliarcU proposes to do ? Can he 
expect that any man will pay higher 
than he is compelled to do, and that 
IS the market price ? The object is 
to raise that price by a 'competition of 
employers, and tliat is to be done by 
introducing capitalists into the occupa- 
tion of the land, not by diminishing 
tlic number already in existence. 

We now address ourselves mbst ear- 
nestly to every honest man who would 
do his duty to the British empire, and 
warn him, that on this single subject 
the most important consequences are 
depending ; we warn every man who 
has property in Ireland, that if the un- 
fortunate people in whose behalf we 
write are not placed in an improved 
condition, that property can only be 
preserved by making all Ireland a 
camp ; and that no improvement can 
be* made by measures which do not 
bear directly on the peasant’s case, 
while every sacrifice to a popular but 
unfounded cry is only breaking down 
those guards and defences, without the 
preservation of which the social insti- 
tutions which distinguish civilised man 
from the savage cannot exist, and the 
abandonment of winch is the first 
downward step from civilisation and 
improvement to the wild and original 
state of human iiatuie, from which 
man is led by so many means and by 
such slow degrees. This is no mere 
Irish question. Hit' interests of Eng- 
land are intimately I -lund up with the 
piospcrity of Ireland. Were the agri- 
cultural state of that country once 
placed in a true position, a wide field 
would be opened for the manufactures 
of England, which would then find an 
extended market there. Time would 
be more prohtably employed in con- 
sidering how crime may be presented 
than in arranging the mode of trying 
criminals whose i>assions are inflamed, 
while their wants arc uiidiniiiiished. 
How little complimentary, how unjust 
to a nation, to have its self-vaunted 
representatives pireparing for a pe^^ne- 
tuity of criminal proceedings, instead 
of seeking for an antidote to crime ; 
and, then, what a stain on that unhap- 
py country is stamped by the mode in 
which the commission of crime is ac- 
counted for. Here it is. Acetaation 
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— Sixty murders in one county in 
twelve months." Apolof^kt — Yes ; 
but is not Baron Joy as old as Lord 
Guillamore; and is not that a natural 
cause of murder ?" Accusation — 

Six hundred houses have been at- 
tacked.” Apology^^^ Well, why not ? 
liow many Catholic chief constables 
have been appointed ?” Accusation — 

No man's life is safe.” Apology — 

“ Why should it ? has the murderer a 
chance of a jury of his own selection 

Such are the parliamentary dialogues 
in which Irish members exhibit their 
respect for the people of the P^merald 
Isle, by representing that all tlie blood 
they spill is shed to achieve a fairer 
trial tlian they now possess, when they 
cannot be convicted at all. How gra- 
tifying would be tlie assurance, could 
we once experience it, that the day 
was come the ground of all this 
wicked hypoensj would be dashed 
by some master-hand from beneath the 
feet of the heartless slanderers who 
abuse the confidence of an unfortunate 
and misguided race ! W ith what satis- 
faction could we then, as we must 
now, lay down tlie pen, while the 
wrongs and the agitation of Ireland 
remain still an unexhausted topic I 

CllAI*TEll VII. 

Before we proceed to otlier points 
connected with this subject, we will 
brietly sum up the advantages which 
must result fiom the conversion of tlic 
Irish peasantry from barter-paid slave 
of farmers, or incapable, and therefore 
unfortunate, tenants of overcharged 
patches of land, into free, independent, 
and well-paid labourers. No longer 
interested in keeping down tlie rent of 
latjfl, or regulating its divisions or suli- 
divisions, they will cease to unite in 
illegal combinations for that purpose. 
Their daily bread becoming dependent 
on their daily labour, an immediate 
loss will follow any neglect of the 
latter, for which, indeed, other demands 
on the peasant's time will not as now 
furnish either occasion or excuse. Re- 
gular connecting links between the 
landlord and £e labourer will, by 
means of adequate capitalists, be esta- 
blished all over the country. Rural 
property and business will be repre- 
sented at fairs and markets by tens in- 
stead of thousands ; the constant con- 
giegation of multitudes will be put an 
end to. The value of character and the 
necessity for regularity will increase. 
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The injurious competition for lands bv 
the paupers being cut off^ fiirms will 
afibra well-paid rentSi while improved 
cultivat'ou will raise more produce and 
j^icld greater profits. Capital will 
furnish new demands for lalwur, and 
wages will rise. The expenditure of 
landlords, farmers, and labourers, open- 
ing new markets, manufactures will 
flourish, and the English poor-rates 
. be lightened from a pressure now so 
severely felt; and want will cease to 
furnish so many, such cordial, and 
such eager supplies of physical force to 
agitation. Tiie raduction, however, or 
disbanding, of tliis great camp of ti.o 
enemies of British connexion will not 
be enough ; without it all other efiurts 
would indeed be vain ; but when it 
shall have been etfecLcd, the legislature 
alone will have done its duty, and the 
landed proprietors and government will 
still be called on to perform theirs. 
What the Puke of Wellington calls 

the peijietuul conspiracy between 
the priests and demagogues of Ireland 
against the government of the couniiy'^ 
(debate in the Lords, Fob. 15, 18S3) 
will still rcinnin ; and though there 
ni«ay not exist such a heap of materials 
for that conspiracy to work on, still 
there will be elements enough to give 
rise to danger, whmh sliould be pre- 
vented, or controlled, by those in whose 
bauds power adequate for tlie purpose 
is placed. 

The first great object of the landed 
proprietors should be to sever the di- 
rect connexion between agriculture and 
politics ; both tlic pecuniary and mural 
interests of the country loudly call for 
such a separation. It is certain in 
Ireland, that if, on cither the part of 
the landlord or tenant, politics interfere 
in the letting of land, agriculture will 
be sacrificed. J t migiit well be thought 
by those who are unacquainted with 
tliat country, that the comfort and re- 
spectability of the tenant, and the due 
cultivation of the land, would be in- 
sured by his being able to register as a 
10/. voter out of his farm ; such might 
be the case, were tlie value of the in- 
tercst determined in any other way 
than it has been. The computation of 
the value on which the right of voting * 
now depends rests on the tenant’s 
oath, which is in Ireland a miserable 
security against deceit of any kind ; 
but the weakest of the weak, when 
opposed as a barrier to the fierce as- 
saults of bigotry, combined wuh a 
thirst foL political power, by winch the 


unfortunate tenants are made to be- 
lieve, that a temporary tenure at an exor- 
bitant rent may be convened into an 
estate. The consequence is, that, in 
three-fourths of Ireland, seven-tenths 
of the lO/. voters are unworthy of the 
franchise which has been obtained by 
tlie most flagrant perjury. Nothing is 
more lamentable than the utter disre- 
gard to truth which pervades so large a 
portion of the inhabitants of Ireland ; 
and it p.<ows out of the slight respect in 
which an oath is held. Nothing would 
prove moie instructive of the nature 
and dements of the 10/. constituency 
of Ireland, than an account of the 
tricks, shifts, evasions, and misrepre- 
sentations which arc made use or by 
agitators to swell the ranks of fictitious 
voters. But if the landlords of Ire- 
land give a bonajiitc interest of 10/., 
which could be lecilised not merely by 
cultivation but by reletting, how comes 
it that the landlords of Ireland have 
been subjected to all the very nhusive 
language which has been so lavishly 
directed against them for the high rents 
they charge? It must not, however, 
be imagined, that the landlords are 
connected in all cases with the making 
of these fictitious votes. When a lease 
is maile, the tenant is free to register 
if he can pass the ordeal, and is too 
ready to make up in swearing what is 
wanting in value. Tliera is, indeed, 
little to tempt a proprietor in lielaiul 
now to make any sacnlice, cither of 
money or morality, to cover an estate 
with votes ; sic vos non vobis may well 
be applied to those who do. It is to 
be supposed, that those who cultivate 
such a crop do it for their own benefit; 
but who that has brought it to matu- 
rity has nut found that the fruits arc 
gathered by another? 

This evil, however, of fictitious votes, 
no matter to what extent it may exist, 
IS not one which it is very likely will 
be abated by a legislative hand; but 
it is in the power of the landed pro- 
prietors themselves to apply a remedy : 
they have the greatest possible interest 
in eftectiiig a cure, and should they 
neglect or encourage the disease, they 
will long retard the improvement of 
Ireland, should no worse consequence 
to themselves attend their heedlessiiess 
or apatljy. A fixed determination, 
tlicrerore, should be formed by the 
landlords of Ireland, never — while 
there is the slightest danger of such 
excitement as now exists — to make a 
lease. Such a detcrniination will era- 
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dicate by the roots that dangerous con« 
spiracy which has been denounced by 
the duke ; and, by making the tenant 
independent of political influence, re- 
store that confidence and good-will 
between landlord and tenant, which 
are so gratifying to the one, and so 
useful to the other. 

Did the Koman Catholic priests of 
Ireland confine themselvOs not merely 
to the discharge of their spiritual func- 
tions, but to the ordinary dissemination 
of political views, as they are scattered 
in conversation and enforced by ex- 
ample, it migt^t be unnecessary to 
guard so strictly against the entrusting 
of political power to all within the 
sphere of th«>ir influence. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The peculiar 
politics of Popery do not consist in a 
bias to one system in preference to an- 
other, under which the government of 
the British empire is or may be carried 
on by either of the great parties into 
which its statesmen are divided, but 
in a fixed and rooted hostility to the 
British govcriimSR altogether ; and 
the pnests spread and foster that ho- 
stility, not incidentally and as fellow- 
citizens of those over whom they exer- 
cise tiominion, but with all the spiritual 
power and authority to which the igno- 
rance and credulity of their Hocks tender 
them liable, i’apists arc always fond 
of icprcscnting, that the opposition 
they meet with from Protestants is 
owing bimply to the doctiinal tenets 
they hold, and the conscientious inte- 
grity with which they abide by them : 
such, however, is not the fact. Though 
Protestants arc not, and cannot be iii- 
diftcrent to the errois -u which Popci^ 
binds its followers, still it is the poli- 
tics which they connect with their ar- 
ticles of belief that lender Papists 
dangerous to Hie well-being of a Pro- 
testant state ; and it is to the repres- 
sion of those politics that Protestants 
can most cflcctually devote themselves. 
Protestant landlonls should look to 
the means and the opportunities of the 
Popish priests, and they should adopt 
measures commensurate to the diflir 
culties with which they have to con- 
tend. Between {Sundays, holydays, 
funerals, wedding^, baptisms, and sta- 
tions, the priests have about seventy 
annual drills, at which they can incul- 
cate and enforce their political views ; 
while the lets public opportunities are 
fully as numerous and convenient for 
the discharge of their “ volunteer’* duly. 
While, then, politics arc not merely 


recommended but commanded, under 
spiritual threatenings and terrors of (to 
those against whom they are denounced) 
the most awful and horrifying import, 
landlords are not only justified, but 
they are imperiously called upon to 
withdraw as many as they can from 
the disadvantageous position in which 
they are placed, when rendered subject 
to priestly influence, used for a pur- 
pose so foreign and unsuitable to its 
Christian profession or spiritual rank. 
Of such influence the tenant should be 
made independent. When no longer 
encumberea with a vote, his political 
creed will become less dangerous, and 
undue means will not be taken to 
place him at variance with liis land- 
lord. 

ClIAFTCR VIII. 

Tlie attention of the landed proprie- 
tors should likewise be tumeu to the 
providing a remedy for another of the 
evils of Ireland, which it is in tiicir 
power alone to remove. Nothing is 
productive of more mischievous conse- 
quences in Ireland, or is a greater eu- 
couragement to the commission of 
crime, than the little support which is 
given hy Us inhabitants, in three out 
of four of the provinces, to the civil 
power, to aid in .the prevent luti of 
crime, oi the detection or appiehen- 
sion of criminals. There is such a 
liund of connexion, so nuich synipathy 
among the peasantry, and so many 
whose houses aic a ready asylum to 
shelter all maniKr of delinquents, that 
capture ].s mqiracticable in ninely-ninc 
cases out of a hundred ; and unless an 
immense civil force is kept u)), this 
evil must continue until the landlords 
lend themselves to its correction. This 
can be done only by multiplying in 
the occupation of land, numbei.s will- 
ing and able lo aid the civil power. 
For this purpose it will be necessary 
to provide or encourage agricultural 
establishments, where all the labourers, 
as well as the supenntendant, shall re- 
side under the same roof. 

Landlords should build residences 
and offices pronoitioned to the size of 
^their farms ; and where suitable tenants 
do not immediately offer, who would 
bind themselves to the in-door main- 
tenance of all the labourers whom it 
would lie necessary to employ, they 
iniglit place intelligent and faithful 
stewards in them, until proper tenants 
ottered. Of such stewards, England 
and Scotland afford an ample supply. 
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Such men and their households being 
independent of all those local feelings 
and attachments which generate and 
keep alive so many evils, would at all 
times afford great aid to the civil 
power ; and, by isolating different dis-* 
tricts from all connexion with the dis- 
turbing spirits of the country, help to 
neutialise the inischi«> .ous disposition 
which they might not be numerous 
enough, altogether and at once, to sup- 
plant. Such establishments as those 
would have other highly -beneficial 
effects, which are also much wanting. 
They would become excellent schools 
for teaching improved and improving 
modes of agriculture ; and by not being 
confincil to one or two spots, the in- 
fluence of their examples would rapidly 
diffuse the best practical instructions 
in farming. 

Such establishments as those we 
have recommended, would tend mate- 
rially, loo, to correct the evils which 
li.ive arisen out of the little connexion 
which for a long time has existed be- 
tween farmers and labourers as house- 
hold servants. Tlic unbridled license 
enjoyed by young labuiirci'S in Ireland, 
after the hours of work are over, parti- 
cularly during the short days and long 
nights, IS higlily injurious. The better 
practice of having those young men 
under the vigilant eye of a steady 
master, would soon work improve- 
ment; and a race of skilful and trust- 
worthy farm-servants, now so scarce, 
woulfi soon spring up, under the super- 
intendence of men not too far removed 
above their domestics to be ignorant of 
tlicir conduct, nor on terms too fami- 
liar to lose a wholesome authority. 
Nutliing has tended more to the growth 
of useful habits among the English 
peasantry than their all — both male 
and female — passing the early part of 
their lives in farmers’ houses, where 
they acquire habits of regularity, clean- 
liness, and good management, which 
they subsequently transplant to their 
own houses. 

To reduce the danger of the evils 
arising out of the political power pos- 
sessed by enemies of British connexion, 
it will be an essential and important 
duty of government, never, for any 
party-purpose, to lend its weight at 
elections to those whose claims to sup- 
port are grounded on their enmity to 
the union. If government be unable 
to secure the return of its own friends, 
it should at least be neutral, if it can- 
not reconcile itself to the supposing of 


those who look to one common source 
of the power which should be admi- 
nisteiedf there, either by one party or 
another. Tliat the Irish government, 
during the late elections, threw its 
power into the scale of the repeal can- 
didate, whenever the struggle lay be- 
tween him and an avowed supporter 
of British connexion, is not only not 
denied, butJ5as been avowed by the 
dismissal of Captain Hart, for voting 
at the 1 ongfora election for an anti- 
repealer, instead of joining the priests 
and the agitators in returning a very 
humbte member of the craft. Not that 
we believe that the vote he gave was 
the real cause of his dismissal, but that 
it grew out of other circumstances; a 
full and separate examination of which, 

. on abstract principles, connected with 
delegated powers of government, might 
be piYxluctive of much good. f/)iig- 
ford, however, is not the single instance 
in which the enemy of British con- 
nexion was preferred to the friend. 

The evil consequences arising out of 
this system of an Irish government 
playing these clcctioii-gamcs, are not 
coiiflned solely to the election or its 
issue ; a vote more or less may make 
no great diflerence in the House of 
Commons. The confusion and uncer- 
tainty which grow out of this species 
of double-dealing are of a fur more 
important nature. Nothing is more 
necessary in Ireland than a strong 
goveriimeiit — strong, not merely in 
power, but in the avowal of its policy, 
and the means by which it directly 
seeks its end. Were all living under 
Its influence capable of understanding 
the pros and cons which might be 
urged on either side of a question of 
doubtful policy, then there might be, 
perhaps, less mischief arising from 
finesse. But in Ireland, where it is 
the object of so many to misrepresent 
the intentions, the words, and the acts 
of government ; and where the delusions 
thus spread take effect upon millions 
incapable of forming a sound judg- 
ment of themselves ; it is absolutely 
nbcessaiy that the whole conduct of 
the government should be uniform and 
consistent, and so direct and unwaver- 
ing as to be above suspicion, and to 
leave no room for hesitation as to the 
views, or misconception of the motives, 
of those who are deputed by the king 
to administer his laws, protect his sufak 
jects, and maintain his rights and his 
power. 
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Chapter TX. 

ShoiilfJ landed-proprietors and the 
(Tovernment adopt the course we have 
pointed out, their joint exertions would 
soon diminish the, power of agitation to 
elevate beyond their proper level many 
of the professional agitators ; and if a 
very steady line of conduct were also 
adopted by the goveniment with regard 
to tne Popish priests, agitation would 
soon prove inocuous. It has been 
said, tnat in Ireland there is one law 
for the rich, and another for the poor, 
lie this as it may, there is certainly 
one law for the Popish priests, and 
another for the rest or the lieges. We 
do not, by any means, wish to see any 
man, or any body of men, forgetful of 
the respect which should be ^ewn to 
him who assumes a spiritual character, 
while he confines himself to his voca- 
tion ; but we are aware that in Ireland 
the most mischievous consequences 
have followed the transferring to the 
furious politician and the seditious 
bigot the tenderness and forbearance, 
which may be due to the minister of 
Christ, however erroneous may be the 
system for which that ministry is insti- 
tuted ; but the very circumstances 
whicli give a chum to the pastor for 
peculiar consideration enhance ten 
thousand fold his responsibility and 
guilt, when ho takes advantage of the 
incidental power winch local circum- 
stances, connected with professional ' 
influence, give him, to foment hostility, 
bitterness, and rebellion; to instigate 
strife, burnings, and murder; to mark 
the objects of his hate with the stamp 
of spiritual denuncidiion ; and to set 
the seal of a church’s blessing on all 
who shall aid in the extermination, in 
the name of God, of such of his crea- 
tures as may be obnoxious to him who 
assumes a divine right of deciding in 
this world who are for and who arc 
against him. It is only to make a de- 
inonstnition now and then, or when it 
is conceived tliut the priestly dema- 
gogue lias in too flagrant a manner 
outstripped the wide circle in which he 
is generally allowed to move, that the 
state takes the liberty of checking his 
career in the gentlest manner ; wuile 
some happy omission, or some ju- 
dicious touch of policy, is discovered 
just in time to prevent unpleasant con- 
sequences. Let it not for a moment 
be imagined that we would place limits 
to the legitimate influence of the pro- 
fessional calls or duties of the priest ; 
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on the contrary, we would hail with 
joy a prospect of their full and con- 
stant exercise. Most glad ly would we, 
above all thinn, hear of his constant 
jireaching, enforcing, as well as he 
could, the doctrines of transubstautia- 
tioii, invocation, extreme unction, and 
auricular confession, with all the argu- 
ments and authorities which reason and 
revelation supply. We know he has 
abandoned tnoso duties to which we 
would gladly see him go back, and 
there lake “ ample room and verge 
enough;” but we would likewise make 
the law say to him, — Tlius far shall 
thou go, and no farther ;” and never 
suffer him to enter the confines of 
criminality with impunity. If he will 
not volunteer to set an example of 
• civil obedience, we would prevent his 
exhibiting on every occasion a practi- 
cal license to i ample on the laws of 
society, and on the rights, lives, cha- 
racters, and feelings of those for whom 
the law should exhibit equal respect 
and protection. 

For the present, we shall close our 
observations on “ Irish Agitation,” by 
a brief summary of our tiews and 
opinions with regard to the principal 
sources from which it is derived, and 
the means which, in our opinion, can 
be practically and effectually applied 
to trie removal of each. 

1. Its most dangerous aspect is 
given to agitation by the powerful 

‘ physical force of the labouring classes, 
who are kept in a state of the gicatest 
mi.sery by the fraudulent system which 
prevents their labour from being fairly 
remunerated, and in a high degree of 
excitement by the priests and the lay- 
. leaders of agitation. We would re- 
claim them from their misery and its 
consequences, by cutting them of!' 
from all connexion with land by a 
ready-money payment for labour. 

2. Tlie lay leaders of agitation are 
raised into consequence by fictitious 
voters, and the forced support of those 
subject to intimidation. Wc would 
withdraw that support, by refusing 
leases to all wliose political power was 
controlled by the spiritual influence of 
others, and not by their own conscien- 
tious conviction. 

3. The impunity with which priests 
are permitted to act illegally, and pro- 
mote sedition, gives undue confidence 
and an evil example to millions. 
would make the priests iegal, if we 
could not make them loyal, subjects, 
and extinguish such influence for ever. 
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This is a complete specimen of the art 
of book-makingf. All the aids and ap- 
pliances of typography, and all the re- 
sources of scrap-hunting, aic put into 
operation, to thake into a seven shilling 
volume what even in quantity of matter 
would not much exceed a couple of 
sheets of our magazine. As to any thing 
new or valuable (we mean valuable in 
reference to its object, Mrs. Piozzi), 
half a sheet would be an ample allow- 
ance. Moxon has done his part of the 
business veiy creditably to his genius. 

The compiler's name we know not, 
hut he takes care to inform us that he 
is the author of a letter to the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, published in Bath, 
but most shamefiilly neglected both by 
the bishop and the rest of the world. 
He shall in'tnself explain what was the 
business of the work. 

" Certainly the object it [fho afore- 
said panqihlet] had in view wna res- 
soiiablo ; that of exciting the attention 
of the diocesan and others to the man- 
ner 111 uliicli portions of tho church- 
service are usually delivered by llie 
officiating clergyman, and the absurd 
manner in which congregations take part 
during the perforiniince of tho sacred 
duties. Wlmt u us strongly censured in 
tho ]inmp1ilet, and tlio passage to which 
Mrs. P. particularly points, was an in- 
credibly silly practice, witT.essed at all 
times of public prayer, wlien fli« clergy- 
man pronounces ‘ tho Exhortation.’ 't his 
address of the priest to the people can- 
not he tnibtaken by any ono possessing 
tho smallest bharo of common sense, for 
an appeal to the Ueitv. Yet is it care- 
fully und piously rejieated by his hearers, 
who, with upturned eyes and clasped 
hands, may be seen and iieard going over 
the w urds * dearly helovod brethren,* &c. 
and * wliereforo 1 pray and beseech you.’ 
Either they who thus recite words di- 
rected to themselves, as if words of 
thanksgiving or prayer, are fools ; or so 
shamefully regnnlless of wliat they are 
doing, and in whose sacred temple they 


stand, as not to affix any sense tb the 
expresaions they employ, or hsten to. 
Repeating (as is constantly practised) 
the vrerds of the decnlogue is equally 
childish and ridiculous, or indeed 
irorae.” 

This is indiMd matter of high mo- 
ment, and worthy of investigation 
before tbf Star Chamber. The Bishop 
of Bath and Wells has much to answer 
for, in^his neglect of the work which 
points out a heretical practice so ruin* 
ous to the existence of the chuich. 
We, however, who are churchgoers of 
precise punctuality! must say, that if 
they manage matters so in Bath, we 
arc more orderly in our attention to 
the rubric in J/>ndon. 

Our compiler's original remarks are 
generally of the same value .as that 
which we have extracted. He has, 
however, given us some pleasant letters 
of the pleasant and gossiping old body 
whom he chooses as his heroine, and 
for whom he expresses the greatest 
admiration, lie admits, to be sure, 
that ** some passages of her life were 
marked by singularity,'^ and touches 
but lightly on that most singular pass- 
age, her marriage with Piozzi. We are 
told that she lived very happily with 
the fiddler, and that he obliged her in 
many particulars ; but though Belop, 
Boswell, Croker, Lysons, are ccnsurccl 
for their remarks on her, no new light 
is thrown on what Johnfibn called 

that most ignominious matter," ex- 
cept that it is insinuated that the 
Doctor was angry with the match out 
pf jealousy. Talking of a ininiatuie 
of herself given by Mrs. Piozzi to the 
compiler, he says — 

** Sometimos, when alie favourod mo 
and mino with a visit, she used to look 
at lier littlo self, as she called it, and 
speak drolly of what she once was, as if 
talking of some one else ; and one day, 
turning to me, 1 remember hor saying. 


* Piozziana ; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. Piozzi. With Remarks. 13y a Friend. 
I’eiception quick, and luxury of thought. 

* . * # « « 

And spirits light, to every joy in time; 

And friendsliip, ardent as a summer’s noon ; 

And conscious honour's keen instinctive sense ; 

And smiles unforced, and easy confidence. 

And vivid fancy. * Mrs. Barbaulu. 

r.ondon, Moxon, 1833. 
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' No, I never was handsome ; I had al- 
ways too many strong points in my face 
for beau tv.’ 1 ventured to express a 
doubt of this, and said that Dr. Johnson 
was certainly an admirer of her personal 
charms. She replied, that she believed 
his tlevotion was at least as warm towards 
tbe table and the table-talk atStreatham. 
Tins was, ns is well known, Mrs. Thrale's 
place of residence in the country. I was 
tempted to observe that fk thought, as 1 
btill do, that Johnson’s anger on the 
event of her second marriage was excited 
by some fooling of disapijointment ; and 
that 1 suspected he had formed hopes of 
attaching her to himself, it wbuld be 
disingenuous on my part to attempt to 
repeat her answer : I forget it ; but the 
impression on my mind is that she did 
not contradict me.”* 

The only other anecdote of Johnson 
we can find is the following: 

** I had remarked to her that Johnson’s 
readiness to condemn any moral deviation 
in others was, in a man so entirely before 
the public as he was, nearly a proof of 
his own spotless purity of conduct She 
said, * Yes, Johnson was, on the whole, 
a rigid moralist ; but he could be ductile, 
I may say servile ; and I will give you 
an instance. We had a large dinner- 
party at our house ; Johnson sat on one 
side of me, and Burke on the other ; and 
in the company there was a young female 
(Mrs. Piozzi named her), to whom 1, 
in my peevishness, thought Mr. Tbrale 
supornuously attentive, to the neglect of 
me and others ; especially of myself, 
tlieii near my confinement, and dismally 
low-spirited ; notwithstanding which, 
Mr. T. very unceremoniously begged 

of me to change place with Sophy , 

who was tlireateued with a sore-throat, 
and might be injured by sitting near the 
door. 1 had scarcely swallowed a spoon- 
ful of soup when this occurred, and was 
so overset W the coarseness of the pro- 
posal, that I burst into tears, said some- 

'ug ])etulant, — that perhaps, ere long, 
ady might be at the head of Mr.T.u 
table, without disnlacing the mistress of 
the house, &o., ana so left the apartment, 
i retired to the drawing-room, and for 
an hour or two contended with my vexa- 
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tion, as I best could, when Johnson and 
Burke came up. On seeing them, I re- 
solved to give jobation to both, but 
fixed on Johnson for my charge, and 
asked him if ho had noticed what passed, 
what 1 had suffered, and whether, allow- 
ing for the state of my nerves, I was 
much to blame I lie aiisivered, ' Why, 
possibly not; your feelings were out- 
raged.* I said, * Yes, greatly so ; and 1 
cannot help remarking with what bland- 
ness and composure you witnessed the 
outrage. Had this transaction been told 
of others, your anger would have known 
no hounds ; hut, towards a man w'ho gives 
good dinners, &c., you were meekness 
itself!’ Johnson coloured, and Burke, 

I thought, looked foolish ; but 1 had not 
a w'ord of answer from eitlier.” 

We really cannot see any ductility 
or servility in the Doctor’s conduct 
here. What can a man say when the 
mistress of the house flounces out of 
the room, aftei pointedly affronting 
her husband and a lady guest? And, 
after all, it was Mis. Piozzi, and not 
Mr. Thrale, who found the person to 
supply the place of the dear departed. 

Wc own that we look upon Mrs. ]\ 
as being very unlucky in the business 
of her marriage. She confesses here, 
in one of her letters (p, 1 40), that it 
drove all her former acquaintances 
away, and forced her to begin the 
world anew, with new f.ices and new 
scenes around her, which was annoy- 
ing enough ; and the annoyance was 
aggravated by the fact, that her inti- 
mate connexion with the history of 
Johnson exposed her to the carpings 
of all the literary tribe. A widow 
of forty might have married without 
making any sensation (we are sure 
that one of her ancestresses, Katherine 
Tudor de Berayne, cousin and ward of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Mam y Cymiy 
(p.29), married four husbands without 
half the fuss), if, as in Mrs. Piozzi’s 
case, she had not made herself a sort of 
literary property, llow amusingly the 
whole affair is treated in Peter Pindar’s 
eclogue of Bozzy and Piozzi — 


Bozzy loquitur, 

* Well, ma’am, since dll that Johnson said or wrote 
You hold 60 sacred, how have you forgot 
To grant the wonder-hunting world a reading 
Of Sam’s epistle, just before your wedding. 
Beginning tlius, in terms not formed to flatter . 
'Madam, — 

If that most ignominious matter 
Be not concluded*^ 

Further need I say ? 

No ! your kind self may give it us one day, 
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And ju>tirv ytiur piiiisiou for the youth 
With all rhnrms of ploqiience and truth. 

Pro/zi. 

What traa my marriage, sir, to you or him 1 
Ht tell me what to do ' a pretty whim ! 

Re to propnety (the beuat !) exhort.— 

As well might elephants preside at court ! 

Lord ! let the world to damn my match agree. — 

Tell me. James Boswell, what's the world to me ' 
The fulhfl who paid respects to Mrs. Thrale. 

Fed on her poik, poor souls ! and swxHedAier nle. 
May sicken at Pioazi ; nine in ten 
Turn up the nose of scorn. — good <iod ! whnl then ? 
For me the devil may fetch their souls so great, — 
They keep their company , and 1 my meat ; 

When they, poor owls, shall feel flieir cage a jail. 

I, unconfined, shall spread my peacock tail. — 

Free as the birds of air enjoy’my ense. 

Choose my own food, and see what cliino 1 please ; 

/ auflfer only, if I*m in the wrong, — 

So now, you prating puppy, hold your tongue.” 


Before we quit this subject, wo may 
remark, that literaiy ladies arc much 
addicted to second marriages ; and of 
late It lias become an infallible symp- 
tom that a second spouse is under 
serious consideration, when a lady 
writes the life or memoirs of the first. 
We coiilil, if It were necessary, point 
out several examples, but the world 
of letters” knows lliem already. 

The speciineus of the etymologies, 
charades, &c &c., given in this book 
are not very stri'ving. Wo hope that 
better ilniigs are preserved than what 
we find here, and especially that the 
curious diary referred to in the fullo\v<* 
ing passage has escaped the flames. 

** 1 called on her one day. and ar an 
early hour, by her dobire when ahe 
shewed me a heap of what are termed 
pocket-books, and said she was sorely 
embarrassed on a point, upon which she 
condescended to say she w'ould take my 
advice. * You see in that collection.’ 
she continued. ' a diary of mine of more 
than JtJty years of my life : 1 have 
scarcely omitted any tliiug which occur- 
red to me during the tune I have men- 
tioned ; my books contain the conversa- 
tion of every person of almost every class 
with whom I have held intercourse ; my 
remarks on what was said ; down-right 
facts, and scandalous on ditt; personal 
portraits, and anecdotes of the characters 
concerned , criticisms on the publications 
and authors of the day. &c. Now I am 
approaching the gnw'c, and agitated by 
doubts as to what 1 should do — whether 
burn my manuscripts, or leave them to 
futurity 1 Thus far. my decision is to 
destroy my papers; shall 1. or shall 1 
not!’’ I took the freedom of saying. 

* By no means do an act. which done 
vuL. VI r. NO. xr.. 


cannot be amended ; keep your papers 
safe from prying eyes ; and at last ti’ust 
them to tho discretion of survivors.’ 
Her answer was. that, at least for the 
present, they wero rescued from tiie 
flames ; and so saying, bhe replaced the 
numerous volumes in her cabinet. 1 
did not see tho inside of one of them, 
and. of course, can bay nothing from my 
own knowledge of tho contimls ; but 
cannot doubt that they were, in all re- 
spects. most iuterostiiig.” 

No doulit. This was precisely the 
.sort of work which bhe could do ; and, 
when we consider with whom she 
lived, the conversations, facts, on tUtK, 
and anecdotes, would be highly amus- 
ing, whatever we might think of tho 
value of her remarks and criticisms. 

She wa.s a clever letter writer. We 
give a specimen from th s volume. 

“ Weston Super Mare, JfWy, 1819. 

** A pompous man — a Mr. Ray — Iwas 
once acquainted with, discovered some 
seditious tracts to have been written on 
French paper, by means not unlike those 
you mention, thirty or thirty-two years 
ago. 1 have probably told you, who 
know all my stories, how, wdien he was 
named a Prothonotary of some law-court, 
an humble friend came cringing with, 

* Sir. I wish you joy, sir.' Seeing his 
patron stand as if fixed against the wall. 

* Sir. I beg pardon, sir ; but 1 tliought it 
was proper for me to sny, sir. how glad 
1 was that you are become a thermo- 
meter.’ 

Anacreon Moore is ^ot into some 
scrape, is not be ? He will want a Mr, 
Ray to help him out. My newspaper, 
the only one in this place, tells me no- 
thing but the ladies’ dresses who wont to 
Carlton House, in costumes of different 

I 1 
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courts; lurious enough: but they who 
want to quarrel, will qtiarrel about that, 
la the Duke of Kent’s daughter baptised 
by tlie name of Charlotte, or is she Alex- 
aiidrina Victoria? Nobody here can tell ; 
but oveiy body can blame those who gave 
the poor baby names which no one can 
speak, or say he has ever heard of. 

“We have heavenly weather; and a 
cool comet that serves to amuse, but can- 
not much alarm us. Th^i^ea beautifully 
broken by two St. Helena-looking rocks, 
which we call the Holmes; and good 
savage bathing among stones and peb- 
bles; poor machines, which donkeys 
cannot draw in or out ; and horses 1 see 
none ; young salmon not a quai ter grown, 
and miniature soles about as long as your 
hand — none longer ; infants innumerable 
for the benefit of salt-water dips, which 
they abhor most religiously; and old 
stoiios, which one has heard forty limes 
told. Our place of meeting is at the 
hotel-door, wheie wo ask how Weston 
agrees, and whether the air is not parti- 
cularly sweet here? I somehow fancy 
it is. My fellow-lodgers have been di- 
verted hy an Apiil-fool tiick out of sea- 
son,. played me by young S. Six days 
ago hero comes a poor man, a labourer, 
in a smock-frock, inquiring for Mrs. 
Piozzi. See her he could not, for one 
eye was quite out, and the other nearly 
extinct; hear what she would soy to 
him, impossible — he was stone deaf. 
But he could tell my Bessy in Welsh, 
bow he had begged Sir John of Bryn- 
bella, as he called liim, to give him tw'o 
pounds, because his honour's good aunt 
used always to give him two pounds on 
a Whit-Sunday morn. Bessy believes 
that ho plagued S. so, that he was at last 
prjvoked to say,^* Well, go look for my 
good aunt; you will find her at Bath/ 
The wretched man took him au pifd da 
lettre, and walked all the way, till hither 
he came for two pounds, sans eyes, mrs 
ears, sans language, or good henitli. 

** When we bad cooled his fever, 1 
despatched him across the Chaanel here, 
into the Principality ; where he will do, 
at least, bettor thtm in England, having 
lain in the street at Bath the night before 
we saw him. A good supper was, how- 
ever, likely to bave comforted him : but 
this was a hotel, a cut finger club ; and 
some one who had eyes, snatched his pl^te 
from before him who had none, and left 
him to the lamentation and d^riaipn of 
our fellow-lodgers and boarders. Such 
is the world, and such are its inhabit*, 
ants'” 

The observations on this letter afibrcl 
n fair sample of the compiler’s powers 
of commentary. 

I am unable to recall to memory in 


what species of troubles the celebrated 
translator of Anacreon was involved, at 
the date of Mrs. Piozzi'e letter. Pro- 
bably nothing very formidable, or the 
world would have enlarged on a subject 
connected, in the smallest degree, with 
one bo important in the sphere of genius 
and liteiature as Mr. Moore; who, 
equally a master in prose and verse, 
holds even a higher place in public esti- 
mation, and in this age of superior re- 
finement, than did Pope in his day ; and 
who, as patriot and poet, will be known 
to nations which are yet to be. Her 
opinion of Moore as a literary character, 
and a man of general talents, was tho 
same as that of millions who are fuiniliar 
with his name ; but she was not, 1 believe, 
acquainted with the bard ; though the 
humble wTiter of this can boast ot being 
so; as well as of being his fellow.towns. 
man ; and gladly taki s the present op- 
portunity of saying, that a ;>crson of fuch 
variety of claims to the love ol his inti- 
mates, anil tho admiration of bis country, 
has rarely existed.” 

Moore’s father was a grocer in Dub- 
lin; so that our compiler is from the 
banks of the Liifey. \Ve must doubt, 
however, his acquaintance with the 
Irish Anacreon. All the woild who 
know any thing of Moore know that, 
in 1810, be got into a scrape, in conse- 
quence of the misconduct, or some 
such thing, of his deputies in Bermuda, 
which cost him his sinecure place, and 
exposed him to pecuniary losses. Our 
author’s boast of his intimacy with 
Tom is, therefore, not exactly credible. 
From the absurd puffing of Grattan, the 
Marquess of Hastings, &c. &c.,we are, 
however, quite sure that he is an Irish- 
man, and a liberal. 

lie is not over well-informed even 
in the trifling literature in which he 
deals. Deriving the nightmare: (p. 2 1 1) 
from the “ meres de nuW^ is nonsense. 
He might as well deduce it from Sir 
Peter Laurie, knight, mayor. The 
epigram of which he can give no ac- 
count (p. 102), — 

<* Alma novem genuit celebres Khodicina 
poetas ; 

Dubb, Stubb, Grubb, Crabbe, Trapp, 
Young, Carey, Tickell, Evans,” — 

he will find in Percy’s lieliqftes, in the 
note on John Grubb’s ballad of St. 
George for England. It has nothing 
to do with ^^les. The celebrated 
quatrain, Lumine Aeon dextro^" &c. 
&c., which Mrs. P. attributes to a 
Dutchman, who published it in Am- 
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sterdam in 1685, is at least a century 
older, if it was applied to Maugiron 
and the Princess of £Ik>1i, in the days 
of Henri III. of France, as is to be 
seen in an authority not more recon- 
dite than the notes on the Ilvnriade, 
The family appellation of Casaubon 
(p. 202) was not Beaujardin, for that 
IS only the French, as Iloitibonus is the 
Latin version of Casaubon, — Casau, 
in the native dialect of the great cntic, 
that of Dauphin^, signifying a garden. 
(Jne would have thought that every 
body knew the Italian Giovanni came 
from the Latin Johannes ; not from Snn- 
nio, as is here strangely said (p. 203). 
Piccadilly (p. 206) was so named long 
before King William’s time, and it 
comes not from the Dutch but the 
Spanish. The origin of the name has 
been often explained. But it is not 
woith while to pursue these trifles any 
longer. If, however, the compiler un- 
derstood the meaning of stories here 
told of Torre (p. 202) and Purim-placc 
Cp. 207), he would scarcely have pub- 
lished them. They are queer things 
to be found in the acraji-book of a 
lady. 

There are one or two good stories of 
ghosts, or omens, and a few anecdotes 
of reiiiurkable people, worth reading; 
but the book is s^adly spun out, and 
the compiler's part is sad rubbish. 
Those who wish to know that, in his 
opinion, the novel of Bob Roj/ " con- 
tains much vexatious piolixity, divers 
falsifications of facts, and grammatical 
solecisms, and not a few erroneous 
views of manners that “ Miss O'Neill 
was neither tall nor majestic, and that 
her face, winch was nearly white, 
wanted force and variety of expression 
that society did not possess an indi- 
vidual of greater respectability or moi'e 
varied merits than Dr. Falconer ; Uiat 
playing cricket is not a feminine ac- 
complishment; that Bishop O’Beirne, 
of Meath, did not wear a little greyish- 
blue wig, as tlie English prelates do ; 
that some “ fraudulent person” attempt- 
ed to hoax the Bmtol Mcrcurtf, in 
1819, and was duly punished for that 
enormity; that ‘^the apprehension of 
de.ith occupies the human feelings;” 
with many other remarks of equal pith, 
sense, and originality;— are referred to 
the work itself, which Mr. Moxon will 
obligingly put into their possession for 


the valuation of about eight francs and 
a-half. 

We were about to close the volume, 
when the following bit of politics 
caught our eyes, in a letter dated Sep- 
tember 181 9,' shortly after “ the Man- 
chester massacre.” 

1 thought Lpniloii was to have riiii 
mdll last week ^biit the fever of Kefonii 
is not yot hot enough. You will soe 
that the gr ‘ -t men who think they are 
making Hunt and Co. their tools to pull 
down one set. of ministers, and put up 
another which they can comniniul, 
will themselves at length be used ns 
tools by the multitude, who are honest in 
thn avowal of their meaning, however 
absurd. They mean, like thu wise men 
of Gotham, to pull the pins out of Lon> 
don-bridge, and otl them. And I ro- 
member wondering, when a hatiy, why 
that was thought i>o veiy foolish ‘a pro- 
ject; for I doubted not but they wanted 
something, as wo say, to he done to them ! 
Indeed, a later auvontiire showed me 
how cautiously a work of reformation 
must ho conducted : an old wall we 
wished to lejMir. down in Denbighshire, 
was all overgrown with ivy : ‘ Cut it 
away,' said w'o. * But,’ replied an ex- 
perienced workman, * it has grasped the 
stones it loosened at the beginning ; and 
if we cut it away, the whole will drop to 
jiieces: the ivy now helps to support 
that wall to which it once clung for sup- 
port itself.’ So 1 recollected the more 
serious allegory of the corn and tare.s. 
and let the business rest." 

The old lady is a prophetess here. 
Hunt, to be sure, is pretty well done, 
but the F’olitical Cnions reign in Ins 
stead; and wc find that ].ord Grey, 
and his companions, after having used 
them as tools in carrying reform, are 
now in turn converted into their tools. 
It is whimsical enough that Sir VV. Scott 
should have used language similar to 
this of Mrs. Piozzi. He compared the 
experiments on the constitution to pla- 
cing a repeater in the hands of a child, 
who will pull it to pieces ; and the lady 
hesitates not to assimilate the Lord 
Join iiiissclls, &c. to the wise men 
of Gotham, who proposed to take the 
pins out of London Bridge, in order 
to oil them. Is not this agreement 
among all literary people of every grade 
respecting the intellectual abilities of 
our reformers somewhat striking? 
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Nothing can produce in tlie mind of ties on the statistics of Ireland, viz., 
a true-hearted Englishman more me- Wakefield, Douglas, Doyle, Hume, 
lancholy reflections than the irresistible O’Connell, and Cloncurry, with a tail 
conviction, that the nobW principles t>f ad infinitum^ repeatedl^r stated, previous 
justice, good faith, and common ho- to the passing of the Composition Act, 
nesty, which were its peculiar charac- that the tithes of Ireland yielded to the 
teristics, have ceased to influence the clergy immense wealth. The inightjr 
government of his country. ^ ** Fiat men we have named did not agree as to 
juMia mat ctelum" was once the mot- the exact sum, nor did they ever suggest 

to which indicated the policy of Great the maximum above which it could not 

Britain ; but, in her Litter transactions, have gone ; but they were unanimous 
we find it fast giving way to “ Might in the conclusion, that three luilliuiis 
makes right and we see the open, was a most moderate estimate at which 
manly, straightfoiward course of the to fix the minimum. Now, taking the 
Protestant and reformed kingdom of calculation, which cornea to us under 
England alloyed by the creeping, je- the sanction of men \vho»e ..'’curatp 
siiitical, and dishonest shuffling which knowledge of all Ireland is as inconipa- 
so peculiarly marks the wily twisting tiblo with ignorance on any point as arc 

of tne serpent w'hich she has admitted their honour and vcnicity with ilirect 

to a participation in the guidance of falsehood or mistatemeni, we find that 
her councils. Examine but the single one million and a-iialf represents the 
subject of the proposed plan of lush value of half tiie benefices of Ireland ; 
Church lleform, and what pregnant and the glebe-houses erected on this 
proof does it not contain that justice half, at a cost of two years’ income, re- 
enters not into the views of those to quire three millions to pay for them, 

whom the honour, as well as the con- Hut what income have the parochial 

science, of a British monarch are eii- clei'gy from tithes at the present day, 
trusted ? as ascertained by the compositions, to 

Let it, for the sake of ai-gument, be meet this charge J 
conceded, that, consistently with the From the parliamentary return, dated 
coronation oath, and in accordance January 31, 1832, and signed William 
with the true interests of the Church, Gossett, it appears that, on that day, 
three millions could be obtained by 1505 out of 2450 parishes had been 

such management as that which Iiord compounded for 357,068/. ; ergo, the 

Althorp has proposed shall g«u'ern 2460, if compounded in the same 
the disposition or the see-laiids, who, ratio, will yield an income of 582,250/. 
we ask, have the first claim upon this We say if, because the 1505 were coin- 
money 'f We will shew. pounded by the clergy themselves; 

Tlie want of glebe- houses, which nut the 945, or by far the greater num- 
wcrc all destroyed during the civil her of them, are to be compounded by 
wars, being found, at the revolution, persons over whom, or whose acts, the 
to prevent the residence of the clergy, clergy cannot exercise any cuntroul, as 
laws were framed to encourage the there is to be but one commissioner for 
building of them. The great principle each parish, appointed by that govcrri- 
of those laws was, thut the glebe-house ment under whose auspices the Irish 
to be built should be proportioned to Church has prospered so much during 
the value of the living ; and the dec- the last three years. By an act of par- 
gyman who erected a houp-;-was al- liament passed last year, the 357,668/. 
lowed to claim from his successor two is subject to a reduction of 16 per cent, 
years’ income of his benefice. Under which amounts to 57,127/., excluding 
the sanction of these laws, there have fractions. The whole composition is 
been erected about eight hundred to be reduced by 22 per cent, 15 given 
glebe-houses, — in round numbers, one to landlords, as premium for collecting 
to every two benefices ; so that these what the clergy will still have to col- 
houses represent two years’ income of lect, and 7 per cent, in lieu of church- 
half the clergy. All the great authori- rates, or cess, so generously offered by 
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the Church-reform plan to the land- 
lords. 22 per cent on 562,950/. 
comes to 128,101/., which, added to 
57,127/., the reduction to be sustained 
by the 357,668/., will make in all 
185,228/., which, deducted from 
582,250/., will leave the enormous, 
bloated, pampering, atrocious, bloody, 
cruel, and heart-rending income, drag- 
ged, tom, and squeezed, by a heartless, 
avaricious, See. &c. &c. clergy, out of 
the lentil of the produce of the king- 
dom (which yields 16 millions of rent, 
texte O'Connell) of 397,022/. ! 1 1 1 ! ! ! 1 
Only think of that, — the clergy of the 
Kstablished Church of Ireland deriv- 
ing from its tithes 397,022/. Think 
what the unfortunate and miserable 
condition of that country must be 
which, necessarily subject to a great 
deal of absenteeism, has 307,022/. kept 
out of the rents of the landlords of 
Ireland, be they residents or absentees, 
and divided among two thousand weli- 
educalcd gentlenien, who must reside 
and spend their public and private in- 
comes on the spot whence they are de- 
rived. 

lint to return to the glebe-houses. 
We have shewn that the eight hundred 
houses should have, according to the 
terms on which they were built, and the 
authorities wo have quoted,‘three mil- 
lions to meet the cost of their erection ; 
in pliice of which the clergy who arc to 
pay for Uicm are to have, — how much ? 
Three- fourths? no; two-thiids / no; 
one-third ? no ; but 397,022/. It 
may, houever, be asked, Have they not 
glebes ? We answer, they have ; and 
tor these glebes, and for their livings, 
they pay rent and quit-rent, proxies 
and exhibits, diocesan and parochial 
schools, heavy fees, stamps, and ex- 
penses on presentation and induction. 
They have also to repay the advances 
to commissioners, and they are now to 
pay 7 per cent on the value in lieu of 
the church-mtes bestowed on the land- 
lord . All these charges are equivalent to 
the full value of the glebes, leaving still 
the total income of the clergy 397,022/., 
or 169/. a-year for each parish. We 
forgot that there are 48 parishes which 
pay surplice-fees, winch, spread over 
the 2450, must yield, on an average, 
four pence a piece to each. 

This being the state of the case, htve 
not the parochial clergy a right to say 
to the minister, — “ Examine the value 
and the charge on every parish, and* 
wherever two years of the present iii- 


como are below the charge entailed up- 
on the living for the erection of the 
glebe-house, apportion so much of tlie 
three millions to reducing the chaigfe, 
until it bears no more than its original 
proportion to the value of the benefice.*’ 
Sucli, unquestionably, is the language 
which the Church is justified in nold- 
ing to the rnmisteri«il reformer, even 
supposing thgl the clergy had suffered 
nothing iiitherto, and that privation 
was convr'g on them only prospect- 
ively; but how much stronger is die 
ground on which they can ask for jus- 
tice, when It is considered that they 
are called on to make future sacrifices 
before they have escaped from present 
suffering and all its consequences. 
They have now been for years deprived 
of their ordinary incomes ; the praspects 
of the.r families liave in various ways 
been blighted for ever ; they have been 
exposed to suits and heavy law ex- 
penses, in consequence of their iiia- 
Dility to discliaigc their current engage- 
ments ; they have heon obliged to ob- 
tain the means of supporting life on 
highly disadvantageous terms; many, 
through the inability of government to 
provide safety for their persons, have 
been obliged to remove to towns, and 
pay for houses, wliile their own have 
been abandoned a ptey to the spoiler: 
those houses are sutfenrig under the ac- 
cumulated injuries which follow from 
the unavoidable neglect of prompt and 
regular lepairs. Such is a fiunt and 
feeble sketch of the condition of one of 
the most meritorious bodies of men 
tliat ever e\isled ; \vhu:ie calm and 
Cliristidii conduct under all their un- 
merited hardships is no less icmarkable 
than the cold-heaited selfish policy by 
which they weic sacrificed, and which 
is eqimlly incapable of acknowledging 
or lepairing the mischief which it has 
permitted, if not created. 

If, however, the clei^y of the Esta- 
bished Church of Ji eland are to be re- 
tained for the benefit of the public, is 
It not absolutely necessary that they 
should be independent in their circum- 
stances? Ilow, we ask, is it possible 
for any man to be independent or use- 
ful, if )ou expect him to do the duties 
of a living which he obtains subject to 
a charge for a glebe-house, which must 
now take not two but half-a-dozen 
years' income to pay off? Must not 
such a man, straitened and embarrassed 
as he will bo under such a burden, be 
rendered incapable of taking and keep- 
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iug thut place in his profession which 
It is of the utmost consequence to its 
utility that he should ever be able to 
maintain ? No matter how humble his 
fortunes may be — he should have a 
full command of his income ; and if 
that be imu tgaged fur years, it is quite 
imijossiblc he can ever be respectable 
ana cfhcient, for he never can be in- 
dependent. The impolicy, therefore, 
of thus tampering witn' Ithe Church is 
no less remarkable than its dishonesty 
and injustice. 

The difficulties, however, tlius en- 
tailed on individuals carry with them 
other evil consequences, injurious to 
the interests both of the profession, the 
establishment, and the 'puhlic. W hen 
the incomes of the parochial clergy arc 
thus diminished, it must follow that 
the employment of curates will he less 
general than heretofoie. it is evident, 
that so soon as declining health or age 
render individuals less callable of dis- 
charging the more active duties of their 
profession, it is highly desirable that 
they should find it practicable to have 
tlie aid of curates. It is also desirable 
that opportunities for initiating young 
men in their profession, under the su- 
perintendence of those who have ac- 
quired knowledge and experience, 
should be frequent. Hie incomes of 
the clergy will, however, now be so re- 
duced as to leave it in the power of a 
few only to afford to any an opportu- 
nity of acquiring a practical knowledge 
of their profession, until they are at 
once called upon to undertake all its 
responsibility. 

As the door is closed upon young 
men desirous to take orders, so will 
the inducements to education be di- 
mi uislipd ; and then will the diffusion 
of knowledge be checked. Another 
part of the plan tends considerably to 
the reduction of the number who can 
enter into the Cluirch, The presenta- 
tion to all beiicBces, except those be- 
longing to lay patrons, which have not 
had divine service performed in them 
for three years preceding February 
1833, is to be suspended as they be- 
come vacant. As the non-performance 
of divine service has ansen i^nly from 
the want of a church, how much more 
reasonable would it not have been for 
those who profess to promote the in- 
terests of religion, to apply at least 
some portion of the three millions to 
be derived from the sale of the sec- 
lands to the building of chiirches in 


those benefices where they may be 
wanting, than to deprive the Protestant 
inhabitants of all spiritual instruction ? 
One circumstance renders this propo- 
sition peculiarly unfeir aud unjust. 
The prelates of the Established Church 
in Ireland have latterly disunited many 
benefices in which, when united, there 
was but one church, with the view of 
having two or more resident incum- 
bents and churches, instead of one 
only. In many cases, however, where 
these disunions have been effected, 
there has not yet been sufficient time or 
means to have a church built; and 
thus a measure which was calcukited 
to have a most beneficial effect is now 
used as a weapon to inflict a deeper 
wound. Had tlie plurality been con- 
tinued, benefice^ so circumstanced 
would have escaped sustponsion ; while, 
in consequence of the who' '«some im- 
provement which was commenced, 
they are now to be condemned to ex- 
tinction. We must not omit to no- 
tice the bonus this plan holds out to 
the peasantry of Imland to remove, 
even prematurely, a few more parsons. 

Now comes the question, cui honof 
For whom is all this to be done? 
Who is to derive advantage from 
these changes ? What substantial bene- 
fit is to follow all this sacrifice of prin- 
ciple and law ? Will the Established 
Ciiurch be benefited by it’’ no; the 
see-tenants? no; the Irish peasantry ? 
no. Who then ? The Irish landlords ; 
they are to gain immunity from church- 
rates,— 80,000/. a-ycar, and 1.5 pei 
cent on 582,250/., making 128,107/., 
— m all 208,107/.; while the Irish 
peasantry lose by so much, with tlie in- 
come of ten bishops, being taken from 
those who were their uniform and best 
employers and friends. To be sure, 
new ground is laid for another tribute. 
O’Connell will claim the merit of the 
ministerial sacrifice, and will exact 
from the miserable popish peasants of 
the south a contribution equivalent to 
the remission he has gained for the 
landlords of the four provinces. The 
see-teiianls must mortage their lands, 
if they would purchase a perpetuity. 
Tlie parochial clergy will be liam- 
pered with debt, if not reduced to 
complete destitution; and the princi- 
ple of integrity which has always pre- 
served the rights and privileges of the 
clergy, in accordance with the corona- 
.tion oath, will be violated. 

The fact IS, that a false and malicious 
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cry was raised against the Church, and 
a determination was taken to act with 
regard to it as if the allegations of its 
enemies were founded in truth; and 
notwithstanding that the ministers must 
have discovered the greater part of its 
falsehood, and the ignorance with which 
they, when in opposition, joined the 
cry, before they produced their plan, 
they have yielded the properly which 
they were hiound to protect, even to the 
very injury of all those in whose name 
and for whose sake it is pretended 
that this reform has been concocted, 
and is to be made law. In vain, how- 
ever, do the Whigs thus endeavour to 
stem the revolutionary current, which 
they themselves have let loose against 
orders, rights, privileges, and property. 
AVe tell them, that their day of rent is 
at hand, which they will not find a day 
of reckoning. 

Tlie ministerial plan, strangely called 
Church Reform, so far as we have con- 
sidered it, tends, as we have sh^wn, by 
undermining the independence of the 
second order of the cleigy, to diminish 
their powers of usefulness, considered 
not only in a temporal but also in a 
spiritual light. There is another part 
of it which, if adopted, will be highly 
injurious in the latter respect, by with- 
drawing them, in a great measure, from 
due ecclesiastical controul : tliis is the 
roposed diminution of the number of 
ishops. The ministers of the crown, 
if sincere Protestants, must hope, and 
believe, that the reformed religion 
will spread over and fill this land as 
the waters cover the sea. Is not their 
meditated procedure tantamount to an 
endeavour on the part of man to pre- 
vent, or at least to retard, the accom- 
plishment of the will and promise of 
God ? that the clergy of Ireland shall 
never have larger flocks to guide, never 
more than half the present number of 
superior pastors to govern them ? This 
evil, however great it appears at first 
view, may be obviated by a very simple 
remedy. With the cleigy of Ireland, 
maligned as they have been, money is a 
consideration of very minor import- 
ance ; and although there shall be no 
more than half the present number of 
bishops enjoying revenues from see- 
lands, that IS no reason why there shall 
not be an equal, or even a greater, 
number of persons jpertaining to that 
spiritual order. What is to hinder 
every bishop now in possession of a 
see, which after his demise is lo be 


suppressed, from appointing, during 
his life, a coadjutor? Such assistant 
would be, when duly consecrated, a 
bithopf fully vested with the spiritual 
character of tliat highest order of the 
Christian priesthood; and though he 
would not, upon the deihise of his 
principal, diocesan de jure humanOf 
he might, with vast advantage both to 
clergy and people, discharge some of 
the duties, and exercise some of the 
functions, of a bishop de facto. We 
cannot conceive that it could cause 
any d^satisl'action to the ministers of 
the crown, that the clergy should have 
recourse to such a man for advice and 
direction in the performance of their 
duties; and that the people should 
have, in his presence ana dwelling 
among them, an assurance that their 
children shall in due time be con- 
firmed in the faith into which they 
were baptised, and admitted to the full 
fellowship of their brethren in Christ 
Jesus. It may be asked, Would not 
this be an assumption of the right of 
patronage — of presentation to vacant 
benefices ? We answer, not at all. 
Patronage, bkc money, though a more 
important, is yet but a secondary jeon- 
sideration; let it rest with those to 
whom the crown shall think fit to en- 
trust it. The prelates appointed by 
the crown might with much advan- 
tage consult with those, tiieir equals as 
to ministerial cider, though not in 
worldly wealth or worldly rank, in the 
selection of clergymen to fill vacant 
livings ; and might with much good 
eflecl entrust to them the examination 
and ordination of persons admitted to 
the ministry. Hut we do not dream of 
encroaching upon the prerogative of the 
crown. IjCt the jfresentatum of clerks 
and the possession of see-lands be the 
undisputed right of those bishops to 
whom tlic king shall please to con- 
cede them. 

iSince the foregoing was written, the 
Bill has been smuggled into the House 
of Commons, contrary to the standing 
0{der, which requires, in terms, that 
tax-bills — and by its equity enjoins that 
all bills, by their provisions affecting 
the interests of the subject — should be 
introduced by a discussion in detail in 
a committee of the whole house. In 
evasion of this just rule, the Bill lias 
been smuggled into the House ofCoin- 
mons : it has been caught there, 
marked as contraband, condemned, 
and icmittcd to its authors. Of course. 
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smother jiiieinpt to impose the measure 
will bo roside ; but still time has been 
(Jellied, and some things more valuable 
than time. 

Vie character of the Bill has been 
fixed by the mode of its attempted in* 
traduction. ** lie that entereth not by 
the door, but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief ^nd a robber.’' 
Though duly required, 'Lord Althorp 
would not bring in his Bill by the 
usual and authorised door ; he was 
for “ climbing up some other way.” 
We have him, therefore, exposed as 
fairly as ever was family-man by the 
jingle of his picklock keys, or the 
odour of his phosphoius-hox, or the 
disclosed light of his dark lantern. 

We have, too, not only the con- 
fession of the animus furandi, hut the di- 
gested plan of the robbery in our hands; 
the Bill itself, the corpus delicti^ is now 
before the public, exposed in the po- 
litical Morgue^ — opc'ii to the inspection 
of all men, and inviting them to aid in 
avenging the crime committed. 

A nearer view, as generally Jmppens 
in such cases, exhibits an aggravated 
deformity in the meditated scheme of 
wrong. We have already adverted to 
the seven-fold division of iniquity into 
which the AUhorpeau resolves itself. 
The perjury of the king, the violation 
of the treaty of union, the injustice to 
the cleigy generally, the attack upon 
the independence of the church in the 
suppression often bishoprics, tlieaheiia- 
iion of church property from religious 
to secular uses, the ruin of the whole 
class (in Irish society a most impoitant 
class) of church-tenants, — the inevit- 
able tendency and obvious design of 
the plan, to waste the I’rolestdnl 
church, by a process of galloping con- 
sumption, to nothing, in the course of 
a very few years. We cannot try back 
upon all these branches, in reference to 
the particulars ; hut we will do all that 
we can. Ueluctaiitly we touch, and has- 
tily we relinquish, the consideration of 
the coronation oath. lAtera scripta 
manet; we have printed that solemn 
obligation : it was contracted by a 
king in the presence of a r ation ; its 
proper interpretation had been illus- 
trated by the practice of that king’s 
father, the best of men ; when taken, 
the oath was upon the instant conse- 
crated by the most solemn right of our 
religion, the holy sacrament ; what- 
ever doubts might have existed as to 
Us applicability to the Catholic rpics- 


tion, none can obscure its application 
to the preservation of the rights, 
estates, and dimities t>f churchmen 
and the church.’^ 

Here the injury threatened is not re- 
mote, or consequential, but immediate. 
It is in actual presence, — the very 
danger against which the king at his 
coronation swore to provide. There is 
HO attempt at evasion which does not 
make tlic peijmy which Lord Grey 
would have the king commit blacker 
and more gross. “ Fraus astringit non 
dissolvit petjurium** So much for the 
coronation oath, which,— we must not 
forget, and we hope no other person 
will, — however gilded by the pomp of 
circumstances, is Imt an engagement 
taken between a creature and his God. 

No less direct and palpable than the 
proposed violation ofthe coronation oath 
is the threatened breach of the '*reaty of 
union. We need not to recite the ar- 
ticle especially broken through ; because 
the printed Bill, in its second clause, 
establishes an essential and perpetual 
separation in the Established Church, 
placing that part of it winch exists in 
Ireland under a particular head,— a 
board of commissioners, a kind of com- 
plex pope, appointed by the minister of 
the day in the proportion of seven out 
of nine members,— the king being no 
longer the head of the severed branch 
of the establishment, to be for a time 
tolerated in Ireland. 

The tax upon the cleigy, to take im- 
mediate effect, appears to be not a tax 
upon church property, but a penalty, in 
the nature of a prohibitory impost, up- 
on the* performance of divine service, 
and the residing in Ireland. The im- 
propriators are to pay no part of it ; 
it IS to be paid exclusively by the most 
impoverished class of the king's sub- 
jects. Let us pause for a moriieiit, to 
consider the class of persons whom the 
Allhorpean would exempt from a tax, 
to be enforced against the Uev. Mr. 
Gavin, the de jure proprietor, not 
possessor, of 200/. a-year tithes, and 
fhe de facto supporter of thirteen child- 
ren ! in his glebe fortress and dungeon 
at Wallslown, — and which is to be 
cliargi 1 as a judgment debt (clause 24 
of the printed Bill) upon tlie means of 
sustenance left for the widows and or- 
phans of such as may undergo the fate 
of Messrs. W bitty, Ferguson, and the 
hundreds more of reverend martyrs 
whom Ireland has lately offered up to 
Wipe dwa^ the old repioacli. that she 
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had none m her Hagioh^. Let os 
see the class of persons whm the Al- 
thorpean would exempt fix>m a tax, 
to be remorselessly extorted from all 
clergymen, their executors, or adminis- 
trators, as the case may be, whether 
they have received a single ihrthing of 
the income, of which the state ought to 
be the guarantee, or ha\'e not. 

There are in Ireland, in the hands of 
lay impropriators, the whole tithes of 
115 parishes, and a greater or less share 
of the tithes of 603 parishes,— total 7i 8 ; 
rendering to these lay impropriators 
about lJ4,000i,, not one shilling of 
which is it proposed to take for ecclesi- 
astical use ; on the contrary, these lay 
impropriators are to be much relieved. 
But let us see who they am. 

The Marquess of Drogheda holds 
twenty-eight parishes. 

The Duke of Devonshire twenty-six 
parishes. 

The Lari of Cork seventeen parishes. 

The Earl ofShannon eleven parishes. 

Here we have, in the hands of those 
four overgrown proprietOES, the tithes of 
cighty-two pari8nes,or above two-thirds 
ot all the wholly iinpixipriate parishes 
111 Ireland. The tithes of the remain- 
ing parishes, either wholly or partially 
impropriate, belong to such pci-sons as 
Mr. Caesar Colclough, who holds the 
tithes of ten parishes. These holders of 
cliuicli property are to be exempted 
from all new contribution to religious ob- 
jects, on the reasonable ground, that, as 
they aro not bound to say prayers, or to 
reside in Ireland, they have no interest 
in the promotion of Christianity in that 
island. Hut this is not all. The Bill 
proposes to relieve them from the ne- 
cessity of paying that which they now 
pay to ecclesiastical uses. Some of 
these proprietors, holding the tithes of a 
parish perhaps to the amount of five or 
six hundred pounds per annum,* dis- 
count it may besomuch as fouTor fiveper 
cent of this income to a curate. This dis- 
count is technically called a pension ; 
and the munihceut Duke of Devoii- 
shiro goes in some cases as high as 
twenty pounds a-year : nay, it has been 
said, that he pays, in the aggregate, to 
ministers of his twenty-six panslics, 
very nearly as much as to his under- 


butler. Besides this, his grace’s tithes 
would, directly or indirectly, contribute 
sometliing to the supplement of the 
sum necessary to keep the curate’s 
body and soul together, affbrded by 
the parish rate. There is, however, no 
provUian in the Bill for the future 
ment of^^pen$i>nut'* hi lay impropriati^ ; 
and, by the Qlst clause, rates are for 
ever abolished, and the curates, hereto- 
fore dependant upon them, ai'C to be 
provideil i<ir out of the produce of the 
** Christian worship tax.'^ 

We. cannot pass by the word rates^ 
without pointing to one of the most 
dishonest artiiiccs of the Alihorpean. 
The noble lord whose title supplies the 
name of the plundering scheme, as- 
sumed, in his opening speech, that the 
whole product of the church-rate, or 
vestry cess, was applied to ecclesias- 
tical, or at least Prote.stanr, purposes; 
and, proceeding upou«this assumption, 
demanded to excise the clergy to the 
full amount. Now, nothing can be 
more false than this assumed proposi- 
tion of Lord Althorp. The whole of 
the church-rate, or vestry cess, in Ire- 
land, is not applied to ecclesiastical, or 
even to Protestant, piirpo.Kes ; in many, 
if not in most, cases, the greiiter part of 
the sums voted at vestries are applied 
to lay purposes, and for the exclusive 
benefit of Lioman Catholics,— dispensa- 
ries, relief of the poor, burial of pau- 
pers, maintenance of foundlings, — in 
other words, to supply the want of 
poor-laws, in a country the paupers 
of winch ai-e all Roman Catholics. 
These are the items which swell Lord 
Althorp’s estimate of vestry cess from 
probably 30,000/. or 40,000/. per an- 
num to double the amount ; and afford 
him a pretext for taxing the clei-gy 100 
per cent beyond wliut, even were it 
not extravagantly unjust, could be 
called necessary. 

The 1 07th clause, which, besides hold- 
ing out a reward for the exile or murder 
of the clergy, involves a curiously con- 
trived plan for extinguishing, grerr/arim, 
tll^ performance of Divine service in 
every parish of the kingdom, would 
demand a whole paper to its own 
share. 
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taylok’s life of cowfek.* 

' Const tbou not minister to a mind diseased ?'* 


There be, then, diseases of the mind ! Strange? Whence came first the dis* 
Ah! and is it so? By heaven and eases of the body, if not from the mind? 
earth ! but this is wondroue strange I meak not off thw cowardly ! 

\ ** Come, come, tell me ; 

Nay, shake not tlius the lieads that are enricHed 
With eighty years of wisdom, gleaned from books. 

From nights of study, and the magazines 
Of knowledge, which your predecessors left. 

What! notawofd?" 


And is, after all, your philosophy only 
a poor enlightened dotard ? And does 
this simple question stagger you? No- 
thing know ye of the origin of evil, and 
as little of the mind ! Go to — go to. 

And what is Mind ? 

Ay, there is the rub — 

The origin of all things, — tAe founr 
tainrlight of all our day , — the master- 
light of all our seeina , — substance in- 
visible, without which the visible were 
not. Nay, it is the only real substance, 
— the only actual thing in the uni- 
verse. Mind is the only being in the 
universe with the reality of which we 
are actually acquainted, and every 
thing else which appears to be, is but 
a iqpnifestation of its eternal activity. 
We are mind 1 The mind is the man. 
Only because of its reality other 
things are real ; modifications as tliey 
are of its being, — products of its 
actuality. In its eternal activity, it 
proceeds forth, and impresses on the 
chaos of disjointed things its own forms 
and order of arrangement. It i:. idle 
to talk of any cause beside mind ; the 
mind is the only cause of all things, — 
the only motive power. The poet from 
whom he we have quoted saw it in the 


dying horse, — in those furious efforts 
which compelled him to exclaim, — 

“ Heaven ! what enormous strengtli does 
Death possess I 

How muscular the giant's ami must be, 
To grasp that strong-boned liorse !” 

In vain the noble creature struggled in 
the gripe of the remorseless monster ; 
in vain “ his writhing fibres spake his 
inward pain in vain “ his smoking 
nostrils spake his inward fire.” The 
poet beheld the expiring glare — the 
last and fiercest, — heard the bubbling 
blood which seemed to burst his veins, 
—started with horror from the des- 
perate plunge, and marked the place 
where his ironed hoof had dashea the 
sod with the velocity of lightning. 
Once he thought tlie majestic animal 
had won the victory ; but no ! Death, 
that stout wrestler, had thrown him 
again, and with a murderous fall. The 
conquered steed was quiet; a little 
while, and a groan was heard . Whence ? 
From his chest, or from the throat of 
Death, exulting in his conquest ? What 
recks it, since he breathed no more? 
“ Tis very strange I” exclaimed the 
observant, moralising bard, — 


“ 'Tw ^ery strange ! 

How still he’s now : — how fiery hot — how cold I 
Ilow terrible — how lifeless ' all within 
A few brief moments ! My reason staggers ! 

first, ye proud haughty reasoners, tell me. 

Where the vast strength this creature late possessed 
Has fled to ? Say, hoW^the bright sparkling fire, 
Which flashed hut now from these dim rayless eyes, 
lias been extingui|hed ! Oh, hds dead / you say. 

I know it well : — but how, and by > hat means ? 

- — — How comes it that the wondrous essimce. 
Which 'gave such vigour to these strong- nerved limbs. 


• The Life of William Cowper, Esq., compiled from his Correspondence, and 

otlier authentic; sources of information . containing Remarks on his Writings, and on 
the Peculiarities of his interesting ('horacter, never before published. By Thomas 
Taylor. London. .Smith, Klder, and Co. 183,L 
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Hiut liciMilfcofc Its enclosure, and compelled 
!%» nople workmanship of nature thus 
To sink into a cold, inactive clod f* 


What was the file— * bright and 
sparkling — which had been wont to 
flash from the now dim^ rayless eyes of 
the once generous brute? What but 
the eye within the ^e? — and what was 
that? Nay, rather, what is now the 
^im and rayless orb \ ** Carbon and 
nitrogen,oxygen and hydrogen, sulphur, 
phosphorus, and one or two metals and 
metallic bases/' says a true and genuine 


philosopher, constitute the whole. 
Look steadily at it— as it might lie on 
the marble-slab of a dissecting-room— 
is this cold jelly the light of the bod^ ? 
Is this the micranthropps in the mar- 
vellous micrqcosm ? is' this what you 
mean, when ^ou well define the eye as 
the telescope and the mirror of the 
soul, the ;ieat and agent of an almost 
magical power?" 


Hence, ye profane ! Rapt in thehpirit, lo. 

My mind dwells in its own eternity. 

Beholds life’s source and aim, its ebb and flow : 
I am become a seer, and am free 
To speak. Now listen. Know, that Mind it is 
Creates tlie light whereby the eye dotli see ; 
And the night cometh, be the Mind remiss 
Or absent : nor is then its orb the eye, 

More than its mins are Fersepolis. 


This wondrous essence was strength, 
and light, and vigour, to what is now 
“ a cold, inactive clod." Necessarily 
must it be assumed in whatsoever is- — 
Something too much of this, yet one 
word more. 

Necessarily — as necessarily also in 
the change which has operated, or is 
operating, in the first and subsequent 
stages of decomposition. It is present 
in the hour and power of death, and 
after; yea, and in the sickness and 
disease which is death's herald. To it 
also belongs, in that mysterious state 
we call Hereafter, a death — undying; 
and even in the life which now is, it is 
liable to mutation and to malady — nay, 
to the worbt of diseases, the leprosy of 
sin. 

Tlicrc be, tlien, diseases of the mind. 
Ay, and in its highest and most palmy 
stale, therein may be something as rot- 
ten as in the state of Denmark — ^‘a 
mote to trouble the mind's eye." 

Cowper, the poet whose life now 
lies before us, was a man of polished 
taste, and, whatever Lord Byron and 
others may have said, a genuine poet. 
But his mind was diseased, essentially 
diseased, " sick even unto death ;" 
and, for himself, 

“ A nightmare life-in-denth w'as he. 

Who thicks man's blood with cold." 

There have been sophists, who have 
attributed the constitutional infirmity 
of this graceful poet’s mind to the in- 
fluence of religious sentiment — nay, to 
religion itself. Religion! divine health 


of the soul I profane sophists have con- 
demned thee as the author of insanity, 
the parent of madness 1 But mark 
how plain a tale shall put them down." 
We will cite neither priest nor spiri- 
tualist, but will rest our case on the 
evidence of a medical professor. Dr. 
Abercrombie remarks, that attempts 
have been made to refer insanity to 
disease of bodily organs, but hitherto 
without success. In some instances 
we are able to trace a connexion of 
this kind ; but in a large proportion 
we can trace no bodily disease. On 
this subject, as well as various other 
points connected with the phenomena 
of insanity, extensive and careful ob- 
servation will be required, before we 
are entitled to advance to any conclu- 
sions. In regard to what have been 
called the moral causes of inxanity, 
also, I suspect there has been a good 
deal offallacy, arising from considering 
as a moral cause what was really a part 
of the disease." Of this fallacy the 
miserable sophists alluded to were un- 
doubtedly guilty. Dr. Johnson calls 
It a most unhappy and erroneous 
idea to suppose, that those views of 
CITristianity which Cowper adopted, 
and of which, when enjoying the inter- 
vals of reason, after he was brought to 
the knowledge of them, he was so 
bright an ornament, had in any deg^ 
contributed to excite the malady with 
which he was afflicted. It is capable," 
proceeds the great moralist, of the 
clearest demonstration, that nothing 
was further from the truth. On the 
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contraiy, all those alleviations of sor- distinct : strikinf^ examples of this are 
row, those delightful anticipations of mentioned by Pinel/' 
heavenly lest, those healing consola- That such was the case with Cow- 
tious to a wounded spirit, of which he per, is evident from the whole history 
was permitted to taste at the period of his life. The highest blood in the 
when uninterrupted reason resumed its realm, observes one of his biographers, 
sway, were unequivocally to be ascribed flowed in the veins of the modest and 
to the operation of those very principles unassuming Cowper, his maternal an- 
and views of religion, which, 4n the / cestry having descended by four differ- 
instance before us, have been charged ent lines fron^ Henry 111., king of 
with producing so opposite an effect. England ; his mother being Anne, 
The primary aberration of his mental daughter of Roger Donne, Esq., of 
faculties was wholly to be attributed Ludham liall, Norfolk. Nor was his 
to other causes.” father's race to be despised. i3r. John 

It is nothing extraordinary, that by Cowper was the second son of Spencer 
tiie profane and impious many cases Cowper, who was chief-justice of Che- 
of insanity should be referred to erro- shire, and afterwards a judge in the 
neous views of religion. But in these. Court of Common Pleas, and whose 
as also ill those which are ascribed to brother William, first Karl Cowper, 
love, or to ambition, or the other pas- was, at the samt. time, lord high chan- 
sions, it may be doubted, as Dr. Aber- cellor of England ; anti he was himself 
crombie well remarks, whether that chaplain to King George 11. 'Hie poet* 
which was in these cases considered as lost his mother when he was only six 
the cause, was not rather, in many years old — an early loss, always to be 
instances, a part of the hallucination, deplored, to whomever it may happen. 
And even when the mind does give More than fifty years afterwarcls he 
way under a great moral cause, such considered it as an affliction, writing 
as overwhelming misfortune, we often of it in a copy of verses, on receiving 
find that the hallucination does not her portrait from a relation in Norfolk, 
refer to them, but to something entirely thus : 

** My mother ! when L learned that thou wast dead, 

Say, wust thou conscious of the tears I shed p 
iioverad tliy jJ^iirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, Ujes Journey but begun t'* 

lie had reason for this assertion, for he applied to his own case, and inmie- 
his schoolboy days were miserable, diately perceived a briskness and a 
He WiLs .sent, it seems, to a large school chcermluess of spirit which he had 
in Market Street, Hertfordshire, under never before experienced, and took 
the care of Dr. Pitman. Here a boy several paces up and down the room 
about fifteen years of age persecuted with joyful alacrity, 
him with the most unrelenting bar- fti this little incident we trace the 
barity, and never seemed pleased ex- first manifestation of Cow per's peculiar 
cept when he was tormenting him. malady, and of the remedy best suited 
This savage treatment impressed such for its mitigation. It was undoubtedly 
a dread of this boy upon Cowper’s his own timidity of chaiacter which 
tender mind, that he was afraid to lift made this Nero of the school exercise 
up his eyes higher than the little ty- in particular on him his art of torment- 
rant's knees, and knew him better by ing. Probably the boy’s conduct, after 
his shue-brckles than by any other all, impressed itself upon his mind 

part of his dress. One day, Cowper in a manner entirely disproportioned 

was sitting alone on a bench in the to its relative cruelty. This is a state 

school, melancholy, and almost rea^dy with which insanity frequently coin- 
to weep at the recollection of what he mences, and in which, says Dr. Aber- 
bad already sufiTered, and ex, idling at crombie, these false impressions fail to 
the same time his tormentor every ino- be corrected by the judgment com- 
ment, these words of the Psalmist came paring tliera with other impressions, or 
into his mind,-- 1 will not be afraid with external things. In so fur as 

of what man can do unto me.” This mental habits, writes the same autho- 

* William Cowpor was bom at Great Berkhamsteud, in Hertfiirdthire, November 
15th, 17.il. 
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rity, ** may be supposed to favour or 
promote such a condition, this may be 
likely to result from allowing the mind 
to wander away from the proper duties 
of life, or to luxuriate amid scenes of 
the imagination ; and permitting men- 
tal emotions, of whatever kind, to be 
excited in a manner disproportioiied to 
the true relations of the objects which 
give rise to them : in short, from al- 
lowing the mind to'* ramble among 
imaginary events, or to be led away by 
slight and casual relations, instead of 
steadily exercising the judgment in the 
investigation of truth. \\e might re- 
fer to the same head, habits of distort- 
ing events, and of founding upon them 
conclusions which tliey do not war- 
rant. These, and other propensities 
and habits of a similar kind, constitute 
what is called an ill-regulatcd mind. 
Opposed to It, is that liabit of cool and 
sound exercise of the understanding by 
which events are contein plated in tlieir 
true relations and consequences, and 
mental emotions arise out of them such 
as they are really calculated to pio- 
duce. Every one must be familiar 
with the difference wliich exists among 
different individuals m this respect; 
and even in the same individuol at 
different times. We trace the influence 
of the principle in the impiession 
which is made by events coming u^Kin 
us suddenly and unexpectedly; and 
the manner in which the emotion is 
gradually brought to its proper bearing, 
as the mind accommodates itself to the 
event, by coiitemplnting it in its true 
relations. In such a mental process 
as this, we observe the most remarkable 
diversities among various individuals. 
Insane, the mind rapidly contemplates 
the event in all its relations, and 
speedily arrives at the precise im- 
pression or emotion which it is in 
truth fftled to pi-oduce. in others 
this is done more slowly, perhaps mdire 
imperfectly, and probably not without 
the aid of suggestions from other 
minds; while, in some, the first im- 
pression is so strong and so permanent, 
and resists, in such a manner, those con- 
siderations which might remove or mo- 
derate it, that we find difficulty in 
drawing the line between it and that 
kind of false impression which consti- 
tutes the lower ^degree of insanity. 
Habits of mental application must also 
exert a great influence ; and wc cer- 
tainly remark a striking difference be- 
tween those who are accustomed merely 


to works of imagination and taste, and 
those whose minds have been rigidly 
exercised to habits of calm and severe 

S . A fact is mentioned by Dr. 

u which, if it shall be confirmed 
by further observation, would lead to 
some most important reflections. He 
states, << that it ap\iearB from the registers 
of the Bicdtre, that maniacs of the more 
educated clashes consist ainuut entirely 
of priest*^ ar/isfs, painters, sculptors, 
poets, amt tnusicians ; while no in- 
stance, it IS said, occurs of the disease 
in naturalisU, physicians, geometricians, 
or chelnists.’' 

This early indication, then, of Cow- 
pers mental malady may bo looked 
upon as a promise of his future poetical 
eminence; and it is a fact, that, but 
for his insanity, v\e should have had no 
poetry from Cowper, — a demonstra- 
tion this of a docliine which we have 
several times asserted, that genius is a 
defect rather than an excellence in an 
individual, — a splendid aberration. 
Cowper's physical frame, likewise, was 
imbecile for we find him with specks 
on both his eyes, for the cure of which 
he was taken from school in his eighth 
year, and placed under the cure of an 
eminent female oculist, in London, for 
nearly two years. Hemoved after- 
wards to Westminster school, he had 
reason not only to complain of Dr. 
Nicholls, who was a negligent tutor, 
and encouraged hi:> pupils in habits of 
indolence, but of unkind treatment from 
his schoolfpllows, — a circumstince con- 
firmatory of our previous remark. The 
slightest incidents impressed deeply, at 
least for the lime, a mind so sensitive 
as his. Crossing a churchyard late 
one evening, he saw a ghnimering 
light in rather a remote part of it, 
which so excited liis curiosity, as to 
induce him to approach it. Just as he 
arrived at the spot, a grave-digger, who 
was at work by the light of his lantern, 
threw lip a skull-bone, which struck 
him on the leg. This little incident, 
we are told, alarmed his conscience, 
and drew from him many pninfiii re- 
flbetions at the time, though shortly after- 
wards entirely forgotten, as it well might 
be. Preparations made by Dr. Niches 
for the confirmation of his pupils 
affected the mind of the incipient re- 
ligionist and poet, and caused him, for 
the first time in his life, to attempt 
private prayer, in which he was some- 
what impeded by his childish notions 
of religion. He was soon afterwanis 
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in imminent tlaiige^r from the small- 
pox^ which removed to a great degree 
the disease in his eyes, but failed to 
awake in him those pious sentiments 
of contrition, which Mr. Taylor seems 
to think ought to have accompanied 
the visitation. He was now in his 
eighteenth year, and had left West- 
minster school. 

After spending six mcihths at home, 
he was articled to a solicitor, with whom 
he was engaged to remain three years. 
** In this gentleman’s family he neither 
saw nor heard any thing that coi^ld re- 
mind him of a single Christian duty ; 
and here he might have lived utterly 
ignorant of the God that made him, 
had he not been providentially situated 
near his uncle's, in Southampton How. 
At this favourite retreat he was per- 
mitted to spend, all his leisure time, 
and so seldom was he employed, that 
this was by far the greater part of it. 
With his uncle’s family he passed nearly 
all bis Sundays, and with some part of 
it he regularly attended public wor- 
ship, but for which, probably, he would 
otherwise, owing to the force of evil 
example, have entirely neglected.” 

No profession could have been more 
unfit for Cowper than that of the law. 
Ills extreme modesty precluded the 
possibility of his being successful in 
tiis profession, though it endeared him 
to his friends and acquaintance. He 
was extremely unhappy, and well he 
might be ; for, after leaving the so- 
licitor’s house, he lived twelve years in 
chambers in the Inner Temple, with 
nothing to do. It was said abovo, that 
Dr. Nicholls encouraged his pupils in 
habits of indolence. Notwithstanding 
the progress which Cowper made in 
his studies under this tutor, it is to be 
feared that this circumstance had a 
baneful influence on the character of 
the poet. No fact is better attested, 
than that occupation is a notable pre- 
ventive of insanity, — occupation either 
bodily or mental. Dr. Gregory, it is 
said, used to mention a farmer, in the 
north of Scotland, who had acquire^ 
uncommon celebritv in the treatment 
of the insane ; and his m ;fhod con- 
sisted chiefly in having them constantly 
employed in the most severe bodily 
labour. A course of history, the lead- 
ing events being distinctly written cut 
in the form of a table, with the dates, 
has been found to fix the attention of 
the patient in an easy and tionnected 
manner, and to produce astonishing 


effects. The patient’s former habits 
and favourite pursuits, at a period 

revious to the hallucination, having 

een discovered, it has been found 
beneficial to redirect his attention to 
them, — a complete suspension of all 
former pursuits and attachments often 
taking place in insanity, and a return 
to them being frequently the most 
marked and satisfactory symptom of 
convalescence. If such be the benefits 
of occupation, the want of it may be 
considered to be an injurious depriva- 
tion, leaving the disease to get a-head 
in a fearful degree, if not actually en- 
couraging its progress. 

The truth of this statement is more 
than illustrated by the case of Cowper. 
During the twelve years he was in his 
Inner Temple chambers, he scarcely 
did any thing more than compose a 
few essays and poems, eitlici to grati^ 
M to assist some literary fricnef. 
Prompted by benevolent motives, he 
furnislied moral pieces for a woik en- 
titled The Connoisseur, edited by Itobert 
Lloyd, Esq. ; and a poetic epistle, ad- 
dressed to that gentleman, indicates 
symptoms of the malady which idle- 
ness, if not producing, was conducing 
to strengthen. ’Tis not, he says, to 
rob his friend of his birthright to ** Mat 
Prior’s easy jingle,” nor to shew liis 
genius or his wit, that he presumes to 
address the muse,-;- 

But to divert a fierce banditti 
(Sw'om foes to every thing thsit*s wiftv\ 
That with a black infernal train 
Make cruel inroads on my brain, 

And daily threaten to drive thenco 
My little’ garrison of sense — 

Tlie fierce banditti which [ mean 
Are gloomy thoughts, led on by spleen.” 

Though lie cultivated the friendship 
of the most distinguished writem of the 
day, and took a lively interest in their 
pujblications, Cowper was yet too timid 
to attempt aiw original work of his own 
while in the Temple; but amused him- 
self with translations from ancient and 
modern poets, which he distributed 
gratuitously among his friends. In 
Duncombe’s Horace, published in 1739, 
are two satires translated by Cowper. 
All this was in.sufiicient to keep his 
mind awake. His spirits became 
dejected — day and night he was 
upon the rack, lyingr down in horror, 
and rising up in despair. At length he 
met with* Herbert’s poems, which. 
Gothic and uncouth as they are, were 
as balm to his mind, and lie poied 
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over him all day long, till, at the advice 
of a relative, he laid aside the volume. 
His mind thus induced to a pious turn 
of thought, he betook himself to the 
exercise of devotion, and composed a 
set of prayers, of which he made fre- 
quent use. A change of scene was re- 
commended, and he spent several 
mouths at Southampton. Soon after 
our arrival,'* writes the hypochondriac, 
we walked to a place called Freeman- 
tic, about a mile from the town : the 
morning was clear and calm ; the sun 
shone brigiitlv upon the sea, and the 
country on the border of it was the 
most beautiful I had ever seen. We 
sat down upon an eminence, at the 
end of that arm of the sea which runs 
betwreen Southampton and the New 
Forest. Here it was that on a sudden, 
as if another sun had been created in 
the heavens on purpose to dispel sorrow 
and vexation or spirit, 1 felt the weighty, 
of all my misery taken off, ray heart* 
became light and joyful in a moment; 

I could have wept with transport had 
I been alone. I must need belieic 
that nothing less than the Almighty 
flat could have filled me with such 
inexpressible delight ; not by a gradual 
dawning of peace, but, as it were, with 
a flash of his life-giving countenance." 

This marks his state of mind. Such 
feelings arc born of weakness — the 
imbecility of his reasoning powers is 
even more distinguishably traced in 
what follows : 

I felt a glow of gratitude to the 
Father of Mercies for this unexpected 
blessing, and ascribed it, at first, to his 
gracious acceptance of my prayers; 
but Satan and my own wicked heart 
quickly persuaded me that I was in- 
debted for ray deliverance to nothing 
but a change of scene, and the amusing 
varieties of the place." This is creating 
imaginary crimes — but wo to the cre- 
ator ! Tlie crime which he imagined* 
Cowper contrived to commit. By 
this means he [Satan] turned the bless- 
ing into a poison ; teaching me to con- 
clude, that nothing but a continued 
circle of diversion and indulgence of 
appetite could secure me from a re- 
lapse. Acting upon this false and 
pernicious principle, as soon as I re- 
turned to London, I burnt my prayers, 
ami away went all piy thoughts of de- 
votion and of dependence upon God 
my Saviour. Surely it was of his 
mercy that 1 was not consumed : glory 
he to his grace !" 


» of Cowper, 

This is pieQS but it is the piety of 
a madman. The hallucination is not 
in the ascribing his return of health to 
second causes, but in his making a 
crime of such ascription — and tlien, as 
if luxuriating in the commission, burn«> 
ing his prayers, and realising an athe- 
istic imagination. Many are guilty of 
these hallucinations in the religious 
world, as it is palled— and revel in the 
fancy of a fault. But it is painful to 
dwell on these extravagancies. It is 
quite cleat that Cowper had taken up 
with erroneous views of doctrine, and 
a sort df pseudo mysticism of the most 
unreasoning kind — a feeble faith, not 
above reason, but below it — immea- 
surably below it. True religion is 
no more afraid to ascribe to second 
causes what to second causes belongs, 
than it is to give unto Ceesar what to 
Ctesar is due. It is to lose sight en- 
tirely of the proper relation of things, 
to hold that to recognise second causes 
is to deny the first. These second 
causes all lead, iu a well-regulated 
mind, to the first; — they fill up the 
unmeasured interval between man and 
his Maker — they are, to adopt the 
eloquent language of the author of the 
Natural Hutory of Enthusuanif the 
towering hierarchy of intelligeiicies, at 
the basement of which the human sys- 
tem is founded." It is by means of 
these second causes that we are enabled 
to gaze upward from step to step, and 
from range to range, of the vast ediflcc 
of all existence, to atlaio its summit, 
and to perceive, at an infinite height 
beyond that highest platform of created 
beings, the lowest beams of the eternal 
throne. This reluctance to ascend by 
second causes to the first — nay, this 
suggestion of criminality in the very 
attempt, is among those many inven- 
tions, which, though made upright, 
man has found out for himself. Nature 
knows It not — God sanctions it not. 
We call upon that extensive class of 
religionists who adopt an error so fatal, 
forthwith to abandon, either in creed or 
conduct, a course originating in imbe- 
cilfty, and ending in mania. Have we 
not real sins enough to be atoned '' 
Why should we add unreal ones to the 
list? 

This tendency of mind, with what 
terror is it fraught, if united with ge- 
nius ! For genius is invention, and 
Will in evecy act, every thought, find 
food for the indulgence of this vain 
appetite. Whenever Cowper’s imagi- 
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nation was not employed in the com- 
position of poetry, it was employed in 
this luxurious self-torment. No ddubt 
the pioccss was attended with a sort of 
voluptuous pleasure. It would be 
quite in character that it should be so. 
Dr. Willis knew a gentleman liable to 
periodical attacks of insanity, who was 
accustomed to expect the paroxysms 
with impatience, because he enjoyed, 
during them, a high degrA of pleasure. 
Every thing appeared easy then to him. 
No obstacles presented themselves either 
in theofy or practice. Ilia memory 
acquired all of a sudden a singular 
degiee of perfection. Long passives 
of Latin authors occurred to his mind. 
In general this . genileniaii had great 
difficulty in finding rhythmical termi- 
nations; but then. he could write verses 
with as great facility as prose. “ I 
have often,” says Pinel, “ stopt at tlie 
chamber-door of a literary gentleman, 
who, during his paroxysms, appears to 
soar above the mediocrity of intellect 
that was familiar to him, solely to ad- 
mire his newly-acquired powers of 
eloquence. He declaimed upon the 
subject of the revolution, with all the 
force, the dignity, and the purity of 
language, that this very interesting sub- 
ject could admit of. At other times 
he was a roan of very ordinary abili- 
ties.'* It was no property of Cowper’s 
malady to give this added activity of 
mind and ifpidity of conception — tins 
tendency to seize rapidly upon inci- 
dental or partial relations of things — 
this fertility of imagination, which 
changes, as it were, the very charac- 
ter of the mind ; on the contrary, it 
depressed and quenched the wonted 
powers and faculties of bis soul. But 
in the tender melancholy to which he 
was suliject, there is something inte- 
resting both to the patient and his 
friends ; and it is quite clear that Cow- 
per’s vanity — a quality in which no poet 
IS defic.eiit — was excited in relation to 
this subject. He is fond of dwelling 
in his correspondence upon the theme. 
In it he finds the marks of peculiarity 
which distinguished him from other 
men. It even contributed to ii^ke him 
famous — at any rate it made 'nim in- 
teresting — it made him also beloved ; 
and it was a pleasure not readily to be 
given up, that every body should be 
solicitous about the state of his mind, 
and should render all observance to its, 
moods, and await with deference its, 
accesses of strength and of weakness.' 


Ill all this he was too much indulged. 
His friends should have discour&ged 
the hypochondriacal letter-writing, of 
which he was so fond. Certainly his 
correspondence is valuable to the psy- 
chologist; but the health of his intellect 
would have been better consulted, had 
a strong-minded friend been at hand to 
have directed his communications in 
a channel external to himself, and made 
him write more of the world without, 
and less of the world within— more of 
nature, and less of grace — more of other 
people, and less of himself. 

It was easy to multiply transgres- 
sions where a man was his own lawgiver, 
making laws. only, a yriorij for the 
purpose of transgressing them — or cx 
post facto, to turn a particular act into 
a transgression. We accordingly soon 
find Cowper boasting of having ob-’ 
tained a complete victory over his con- 
science. Next he imagined thc»t he 
'Ipoubted whether the Gospel were true 
or false, and that nothing but a miracle 
could convince him. Nevertheless, in 
the company of Deists, he never foiled 
to assert with vehemence its truth; 
for which, he adds, 1 was the 
better qualified, having been always an 
industnous and diligent inquirer into 
the evidences bv which it was exter- 
nally supported.^* 

We know of no worse qualification 
than that here assumed. The external 
evidences of Christianity are undoubt- 
edly strong — but historical belief is not 
religious foith. The true evidences of 
Christianity are those which proceed 
from within — the substance which it 
finds in the character and conduct of the 
professor. It recognises, which the 
external evidences do not, an act of 
moral election, an act,” according to 
Jeremy Taylor, “ of the willm it as well 
as of the understanding, as much love 
ill it as discussive power. Tiue Chris- 
tian faith must have in it something of 
in-evidence, something that must be 
made up by duty and by obedience.” 
We insist on this point all the more, 
knowing how far gone the church is in 
this matter — almost to heresy — con- 
firmed as we are in this conviction by 
the too exclusive taste which ]>revails 
for booKs of natural and physical theo- 
logy, and demonstrations of God from 
nature. Evidences of Christianity 1*’ 
(exclaims Coleridge), “ 1 am weary of 
the word. Make a man feel the want 
of it ; rouse him, if you can, to the self- 
knowledge of his need of it; and you 
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may safely trust it to its own evidence, 
— remembering only the eipiess de- 
clamtion of Christ himself : No man 
cometh to me, unless the Father leadedi 
him/' 

On the death orhis father, in 1 756, — 
an event which, from the state of his 
mind at the time, Cowper felt not 
much,— he found it necessary, since he 
inherited but little fortune, to be doing 
something for the augmentation of his 
income. It became every day more 
apparent to his friends, as well as to 
himself, that bjs eitreme diffidence 
precluded the TOSsibility of his being 
successful in his profession. After 
much anxiety of mind on this subject, 
be at length meutioned it to a friend 
who had two situations at his disposal, 
the reading clerk and clerk of the 
journals in the House of Lords— situa- 
tions, either of^ which Cowper then 
•thought would suit him, and one of 
which he expressed a desire to wbtain, 
should a vacancy occur. , Both shortly 
after became vacant; And as the reading 
clerk's was much the more valuable of 
the two, his friend generously oftered 
it to him, which offer he gladly and 
gratefully accepted, and he was accord- 
ingly appointed to it in bis twenty-ftrst 
year. As soon as he was settled, he 
intended to marry one of his first cou- 
sins, an amiable and accomplished 
young lady. 

Alas! for the feeble mind of Cow- 
per I The situation lequireil him to 

appear at the bar of the House of 
Peers! This was too much 1 Harass- 
ed and dejected by day and night with 
the anticipation of confronting an as- 
sembly so awfid, per[dexed between 
the apparent folly of casting away the 
only visible chance he had of being 
well provided for, — after the torment of 
a week, he detei mined to write a letter* 
to his friend, though he lodged, in a 
manner, at the next door, and they 
generally spent the day together, beg- 
ging him to accept his resignation of 
the reading clerk's place, and to ap- 
point him to tlic other situation ; which 
was, tliough reluctantly, complied with. 
An opposition being announced to the 
right of appointment, Cowper found it 
expedient to justify his friend's choice, 
and attended the office to peruse the 
journals, and to qualify himself for the 
clerkship— an object all the more ne- 
cessary, as It was probable, in conse- 
quence of the opposition, that he would 
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be examined as to hit sufficiency at the 
bar of the house. T%is condition he 
fek was, in efibet, to exclude him as a 
candidate. 

In Oct. 1753, Cowp>ir was required, 
for the 4ast time, to attend the office, 
and prepare for the final push. This 
recalled all hia fears— his labours in 
the office had "been hitherto, from the 
state -of his intellect and feelings, 
ineffectual. Nevertheless, he saw that 
now he must either keep possession of 
the situation to the last extremity, and 
thus expose himself to the risk of pub-* 
lie rejection for his insufficiency, or 
relinquish it* at once, and thus run the 
hazard of ruining his benefactor's right 
of appointment, besides the personal 
consequences to himself. 

Wound up at length to the highest 
pitch of mental agony, there appeared 
to him no escape from the horror of his 
situation but by an escape from life. 
Tlie supposed ruined state of his pecu- 
niary circumstances — the imagined 
contempt of Ins relatives and acquaint- 
ance — and the apprehended prejudice 
he should do his patron, urged the fatal 
expedient upon his shattered intellect, 
which he now meditated with inexpres- 
sible energy. The poet had also fallen 
into the company of two sophists, who 
both advanced claims to tn^ right of 
self-destruction, and whose fallacious 
arguments won him to tlieir pernicious 
views, which wero besides^aided by 
his recollection of a certain book wliich 
contained similar reasoning, that, how- 
ever weak in itself, now seemed to 
his disordered mind irrefragable. A 
satirical letter, also, in a newspaper, 
appeared to him (5 have relation to 
himself, though it had none ; and he 
doubted not but the writer was fully 
acquainted with his purpose, and, in 
fact, intended to hasten its execution. 
Having made several attempts at sui- 
cide, and the dreaded day of exami- 
nation having arrived, such were the 
melancholy results of his distress, that 
all Ms friends immediately actpiicsced 
in the propriety of his relinquishing 
the situation for which he was can- 
didale. 

Tbn distress furnished him with a 
subject for a letter ; it was, however, 
to his brother, who visited him imme- 
diately, and put every favourable con- 
struction possible upon his conduct, 
but without effect. lie insisted that 
he had committed the unpuidonable 
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sin/ in not properly improving the 
mercy of God towards him at South- 
ampU)i] ; whence he concluded, that*be 
had no longer any interest in the atone- 
ment, or in the , gifts of the Spirit, and 
that nothing was left for him but the 
dismal prospect of eternally enduring 
the wrath of God. The Itev. Martin 
Madan, administer of 'an enthusiastic 
turn, was applied to in this extremity, 
and his conversation was found of use. 

This was medicine applicable to his 
disorder; for the malaay of^Cowper 
was, strange as it may seem, a want of 
enthusiasm — pious enthusiasm. This 
will, however, not be understood by 


[April, 

those who tahe their notions of what 
enthusiasm in itself is from the ingenious 
author of the Natural History of £n^ 
thusiasniy whose whole work proceeds 
upon a wilfully erroneous definition of 
the term. Living the etymology of 
the word, he defines it according to its 
abuse, and not its use. lie takes it 
up in the sense of the infidel, and is 
anxious to rescue the true Christian 
from the charge of enthusiasm. It is a 
dangerous practice, however, thus to 
neglect the original signification, and 
thus to bow to the vulgar application 
of a term ; and it leads the clever writer 
into some strange inconsistencies. For 


* What Hooker says upon the subject of the sin ngainst the Holy Ghost deserves 
extracting. Such as by error charge tliemselves of unpardonable sin, must think, it 
may bo they deem, tliat unpardonable which is not. Our Saviour sjicuketh, indeed, 
of blasphemy which shall never be forgiven ; but have they any sure and infallible 
knowledge wJiat that blasphemy is ? If not, why aro they unjust and cruel to their own 
souls, imng[iijing certainty of guiltiness in a crime, concernuig the very nature wliereof 
they are uncertain ? For mine own part, altliou^, where thi.s hhispheiny is men- 
tioned, the cause why our Saviour spake thereof was the Pharisees' blasphemy, which 
was not afraid to say, ‘ He had an unclean spirit, and did cast out spints by the power 
of Beelzebub nevertheless, 1 dan* not precisely deny, but that oven the PharistM 
themselves might have repented and lieen forgiven ; and that our Loi’d Jesu,s ('hrist, 
])erad venture, might but take ocensiou nt their blasphemy — whicli, us yet, was pardon- 
able-...to teU them further of an unpardonable bliusplieiuy, whereunto be foresaw tliat 
the Jews would fall. For it is plain that many tliousands, nt the first professing the 
Christian religion, became afterwards wilful apostates, moved with no other cause of 
revolt, but mere indignation that the Gentiles sbuiild enjoy tlie benollts of tho gospel 
as much as they, and yet not bo burdened with the yoke of Moses’ Jaw. I'lii* apostles 
by preaching had won tliem to Christ, in whose name they embraced, with great 
alacri^^ tlie full remission of tlioir former sins and iniquities ; they received, by tlio 
imposition of tho apostles' linnds, that grace and ])ower of the Holy Ghost udiereby 
they cured diseases, jirophesied, spake with tongues ; and yet in the end, after all 
this, they fell utU‘r1y away, renounced the mysteries of Christian faith, blasphemed in 
tlieir formal abjurdtiuns that most glorious and blessed Spirit, the gifts whereof them- 
selves had ])osse8t ; and Iw this means sunk their souls in the gulf of tliat unpardon- 
able sin, whereof, ns our Lord Jesus Christ had told them beforehand, so the apostle, 
at the appearance of such their revolt, putteth them in mind again, tliat falling now to 
their former blasphemies, their salvation was irrecoverably gone. It was for tliem in 
this case unpossible to be renewed by any repentance, because tliey were now in tho 
state of Satan and his angels ; tlie Judge of quick luid dead hud passed bis irtpvocable 
sentence against them. So great difference there is between infidels unconverted, 
and backsliders in this manner fallen awa^, that always we have hope to reclaim die 
one,. which only hate whom they never knew ; but to the other which know and bias- 
phemo, to them that with more than infernal malice uccurse both the seen brightness 
of glory w'hicli is in Him, and in themselves the tasted goodness of Divine grace, as 
those execrable miscreants did who first received ui extraordinary miraculous manner, 
and then in outrageous smt hlasphenied the Holy Ghost, abusing both it and tho whole 
religion which God by- .'j*did confirm and manniy ; to such as wilfully thus sin, after 
80 great light of the ‘truth and gifts of the Spirit, there remaineth justly no fruit or 
benefit to & expected by Christ's sacrifice. For all other offenders, without exception 
or stint, whether they be strangers that seek access, or followers that will make return 
unto God ; upon the tender of their repentance, the grant pf his grace standeth ever- 
lastingly signed with his blood in the book of etemsd life. 1 hat which in diis case 
over-terrifi^i fearful souls is a misconccit, whereby diey imagine every act which 
eliey do, knowing tliat they <lo amiss, and every wilful breach or tran'sgres.sion of 
God’s law, to be mere sin ogniuBt the Holy Ghost ; forgetting that the law of Moses 
itself ordained sacrifices of expiation, os well for faults presumptuously committed, as 
things wherein men offend by error.” — See 6th Book of Ecclenasiical PoUtjf, 
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instance, he msflces an exception in 
favour of a few high-tempered spirits, 
distinguished by their indefatigable 
eneiny, and destined to achieve arduous 
and hazardous enterprises. These giants 
of human nature gieatly surpass other 
n^jen, it seems, ** in force of mind, and 
courage, and activity : still, the heroic 
extravagance, and the irregular and un- 
governable power, which enables them 
to dare and do so much, is, in fact, no- 
thing more than a partial accumulation 
of strength, necessary because the ut- 
most energies of human nature are so 
small, that, ifequally distributed through 
tlie system, tliey would be inadequate 
to a^uous labours. The very same 
task which the human hero achieves in 
the fury and fever of a half-mad enthu- 
siasm, would be performed by a seraph 
ill the perfect serenity of reason.” 

Thi^ eiithusi.ism, then, which the 
author has previously called the fault 
uf infirm constitutions, seems merely a 
spiritual struggle to attain to a gigantic 
stature of human nature, or to the in- 
tellectual energy of seraphic essence. 
Ay! all things strive to ascend — nay 
more, they ascend in striving. Wo 
will It be for humanity when thisstruggle 
ceases 1 Neither is this enthusiasm a 
weakness of the species, though not of 
the individual. Man is himself the 
seraph — ** a soul on fire with the velo- 
city of its movement in pursuit of its 
chosen object !” Hut this is not the 
enthusia'^m of the liisturian. Nay, but 
tins IS the (rvc enthusiasm ; and it is 
the affectation of such which (he world 
('alls by an abuse of tbe term. What 
says the etymology of the term? tvfou- 
na&fiost flora to infusc a divine 

spii it ; from tvtovst inspired, divine ; 
tv and i^sog, God. Now, would this term 
have been invented for persons who 
laid unfounded claims to Divine inspi- 
ration ? It was evidently intended to 
describe that cl'iss of persons to whom 
the world gave credit for having bad 
supernatural converse with God. Not 
until faith h.ad decayed — not until 
propagators of falsehood pretended to 
Divine revelation, was the term abused 
to designate the mere pretender. This 
abuse of the term, moreover, says, 
in our opinion, as mi^h for the infi- 
delity of the age, as fur the prevalence 
of imposture. But the days of inspira- 
tion, according to some, like those pf 
chivalry, have gone! We should be 
sorry to think so, since then should we 
look in vain for truth ; for in whomso- 


ever truth may be found, it must have 
been given to him by inspiration of 
God— nay, we should look in vain Ibr 
the understanding itself, for ** only by 
tlie Spirit of God cometh understanef- 
ing.” 

What must the state of that time and 
clime ncccssaiily be, where a term, ex- 
pressing the pibsence of God in the 
fiumon soul, kindling it to excellent 
aspiration^, may only be properly and 
personally applied as a term of con- 
tempt, implying a hypocritical preten- 
sion in*the individual of whom it is 
assumed ! Truly, “ where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

This quality, wliicli such writers as 
our natural historian, in common with 
infidels, would only have known ac- 
cording to the abuse of its acceptation, 
was wanting in poor Cowper. Need- 
ful it was to touch his mind with the 
finger of the lightning, and thus kindle 
it to fine issues. It was in the absence 
of this “ fine frenzy ” that Covvpcr was 
weak— tlieii was bis spirit depressed 
for want of the divine breath. Not 
until the ballnon is inflated will it as- 
cend, and exanimate of that divine 
afflatus, which men of old time hon- 
oured, and men of these degenerate 
days dishonour with the name of enthu- 
siasm, no mail was ever great or good. 
Mr. Madan succeeded in shewing to 
Cowper the suitability of the gospel to 
his circumstances; still, he w'anted faith 
to make the due application of the 
medicine to his soul. 

This higher degree uf enthusiasm, 
which is called faith, would have mani- 
fested also a higher degree of strength, 
and nut have been indicative, of imbe- 
cility, as above predicated . Nay, more ; 
serenity would have attended on that 
state of his spirit — the more vigorous, 
indeed, the more serene. For enthu- 
siasm, 111 Its right sense, dwells not 
exclu.sively with this turbulent conten- 
tion, but in the calm and tranquil hour 
of victory, and in the still and quiet 
consciousness of power. The different 
degrees between its turbulence and 
serenity are the consequences not of the 
inspiration, but of the stale in which it 
finds the patient. They are derived 
flora the rebellion in which nature rises 
up against the encroachments of a law 
HTOve It. But it is well that the waters 
should be so stirred by the visitifig 
angel of health: shall they become 
stagnant, as in the soul of Cowper, for 
fear of a bywqjpd, and that byword a 
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phrase implying a Divine presence in 
the soul ? Shall a roan take shame to 
himsoU' for believing tliat he is a ** tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost ?*’ We have not 
so learned it. The state of serenity is 
however desirable, but it is to be derived 
only from an habitual sense of the sacred 
impulse, abating the excitement of no- 
velty and wonder, ancKgiving the pro- 
phet a self-possession of the spirit — 
ail entire mastery above the subject 
demon. This can only be effected by 
attaining a complete victory over the 
temporal and sensible, and thba exert- 
ing familiar dominion upon the dis- 
turbing forces, which were before wont 
to resist the heavenly accesses. The 
souf having learned to breathe the 
thinner air of the mountain’s top, will 
hold calm and undisturbed communion 
with the invisible world in neighbour- 
hood with the skies. 

Not thus po.ssessing, but possessed 
hy, the mysterious inHuence — from the 
previous ignorance out of which he 
wanted redemption — Cowperwas mad- 
dened with the terrors of inexperienced 
(ruth, as with the approach of an armed 
stranger, whose design was as yet un- 
revealcd. His terrific imagination 
presented to him many hoirible visions, 
and led him to conceive that he heard 
many horrible sounds.” Nervous af- 
fections succeeded, and he was removed 
by his friends to Dr. Cotton’s establish- 
ment at St. Albans, for the reception 
of such patients, where he remained in 
a gloomy and desponding state for five 
months. 

“ About this time,” wiites Cowper^ 
** my brother come from Cnnibridge to 
pay me a visit. Dr. C. having informed 
liun that he thought me better; he whs 
disappointed at findmg me almost as si. 
lent and reserved as ever. As soon as 
we were left: alone, he asked me how I 
found myself? 1 answered, ns much 
better as despair can make me. We went 
together into the garden. Here, on my 
ez|ires8iug a settled assurance of sudden 
judnnent, he protested to me that it was all 
a delusion; and protested so stFonJfly, 
fhat 1 could not help Mvmg some atten- 
tion to him. I burst ium tears, and cried 
out, < If it be delusion, then am 1 the 
happiest of beings.* Something like a 
ray of hope was now shot into my heait ; 
hut still I was afhiid to indulge it. We 
dined together, and I spent the aftetnoon 
in a more cheerful manner : something 
aemed to whis^ier to me, every moment. 
Still there is mercy. Even after he left 
me, this change of sei^timent gathered 


ground conthradly ; yet my mind was in 
such a fluctaating atate, that 1 can only 
call it a vague presage Abetter things at 
hand, without being able to assign any 
reason for it.” 

He had thrown ^ide the Bible soon 
after his arrival at St. Albans. Two 
months before his recovery, haviilg 
found it on a bench in the garden, he 
read the eleventh of John, wliere the 
miracle of Lazarus being raised from 
the dead is described . On a subsequent 
occasion, he found the Bible in the 
window, and read tlie 25th of the third 
of Romans, which revived in his remem- 
brance what his friend Madan had said 
long l)erore. Tears flowed from his eyes ; 
anil his physician had reason to fear 
lest the sudden transition from despair 
to joy should wholly overpower his 
mind. But there Ww>s no fear on that 
account; his spirit could scarcely be 
too elevated — this was its great need. 
Intense study of the Scriptures gave 
him employment, kept up the tone of 
his thoughts and feelings, and com- 
pleted his recovery. 

His newly awaked enthusiasqi hap- 
pily took a religio-poetic form. He 
composed two hymns, which he himself 
styles speciraen.s of his first Christian 
thoughts. The iirst was upon Reve- 
lations, xxi. 5. The second is entitled 
Retirement. Of the last, the following 
verses are touching : — 

“ 'i'Jie calm retreat, the silent shade, 

With prayer and praise agree, 

^ And seem by thy sweet boun^ made 
For tliose who follow tliee. 

I'here if tliy Spirit toucli tlie soul, 

Aud grace her mean aliode, 

Oh, witli whiit peace, and joy, and love. 
She communes with her God ! 

There liko the nightingale she pours 
Her solitary lays. 

Nor asks a witness of her song, 

I Nor tliirsts for human praise.” 

He now employed his brother to 
seek out for him an abode somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
as he had determined to leave London, 
the scene of his former misery; and, 
that nothing might induce him to re- 
turn thither, he resigned the office of 
coinmi>sionerof bankrupts, worth about 
60/. per annum, which he still held. 
On the 17th J(ne, 1765, Cowperleft 
St. Albans for Huntingdon, where he 
entered upon his new abode on Satur- 
day the 22d June, 1765, taking with 
him the servant lie had brought from 
St. Albans. 
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His brother, who had accompanied 
him thither, had no sooner left him, 
than, finding himself alone, scrrrounded 
by strangers, his spirits becian to sink, 
and he felt like a traveller in the midst 
of an inhospitable desert, without a 
friend to direct him. Having wan- 
dered a mile from the town, he gained 
a secret retired nook in the comer of a 
field, and, kneeling down on a bank, 
found solace in prayer. The next day 
he went to church ; his emotions were 
strong, and, after service, repairing to 
the place where he had prayra the day 
before, he derived strength from the 
repetition of the holy exercise. In 
proportion to the depth of his depres- 
sion, was the elevation of his rapture. 
Hiese ecstasies of his enthusiasm were 
the symptoms of returning health and 
strength; not the feults of an infirm 
constitution, but signs of a restored 
and renovated mind. This state of 
feeling he describes in the following 
beautiful lines : ~ 

" 1 was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since; with many an arrow deep 
enfix’d 

My panting side was charged, when I 
withdrew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was 1 found by Omk, who had him- 
self 

Been hurt by th’ archers : in his sides he 
bore. 

And in his hands and feet, tlie cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts. 

He drew them forth, anil healed, and 
bade me live. 

Since then, with few associates, in remote 
And silent woods 1 wander, far from those 
My former pai*tners of the peopled scene; 
W ith few associates, and not wishing more, 
Here much T ruminate, as much 1 may, 
With other views of mivn and manners 
now, 

Than once ; and others of a life to come." 

Cowper now commenced a regular* 
correspondence with his fnends in rela- 
tion to his religious, experience, in 
which he found much pleasure in ex- 
pressing the moods of nis mind, and 
the alternations of his feehngs. He felt 
great anxiety, in particular, for the 
spiritual welfare of his former associates, 
and ascribed to infidelity their continu- 
ance in sin. * We will answer for it, 
that they were of the class who would 
have condemned, instead of praising 
Cowper for his enthusiasm. But his 
was the wisdom— theirs the folly ; his 
was the strength — theirs the weakness. 
He felt the beauty of the. Scriptures — 


beauty to which they were probably 
blind. Cowper, liowever, was afraid 
of being deemed an enthusiast, and 
used the word in its bad sense. He 
uses the word in this worst sense in tlie 
following passage: “ Fevers, and all 
diseases, are regarded as accidents; 
and longlife, health, and recovery from 
sickness, as thq.gift of the physician. 
No man can be a greater friend to the 
use of means upon these occasions than 
myself, for it were presumption and 
enthwtiatini to neglect them.*’ This 
marks life man : naturally, he had no 
tendency to soar- he wasafiaid of high 
flights; probably he was afraid of 
being, if he indulged in them, cq|isi- 
dered mad — and he sank into the state 
he feared. So true it that “ while 
we labour for any thing below our pro- 
per humanity, we seek a happy lire in 
the region of death." Well saith the 
moral poet, — 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean athiug is man !" 

Cowper did so erect himself : he became 
what his former associates, and himself 
too, perhaps, at one period of life, 
would have considered mad, — and he 
found his reason I Let not man think 
that such and such an elevation is only 
attainable by a seraph — or ratlier let 
him know, that he is that scraplr for 
whom all things are possible, and to 
whom it shall be and is given to 
judge — angels ! 

At Huntingdon he made the ac- 
quaintance of the Rev. Mr. Unwin’s 
fainily, and soon after became an in- 
mate of it. This family, according 
to Cowper’s account, was eminently 
Christian; and Cowper was now in 
such a state of mind as to feel, as well 
as believe, that the pious soul might 
enjoy communion with God. 

** As to amusflments,” writes, ** I 
mean what the world calla such, we have 
none; the place, indeed, swarms with 
them, and cards and dancing are the jiro- 
fessed business of almost all the gentle 
inhaBitanU of Huntingdon. We refuse 
to take part in them, or to he accessaries 
to this wflw of murdering time ; and, by 
BO doing, have acquired the name of Me- 
thodists. Having told you how we do 
not spend our time, I will next my how 
we do. We hreakfest commonly between 
eight and nine ; till eleven, we read either 
the Scripture, or the aormona ofaome faith- 
ful preacher ; at eleven, we attend divine 
service, which is performed every day 
and from twelve^ to three we separate 
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uid ttinuRC ounselves os we pleaee. Du- 
ring tlmt intervel, 1 read in my own 
npartmeiitp or walk, or ride, or work in 
rijp f'urdon. Wo seldom sit an hour after 
dinner, but if the weather permits, ad- 
journ into the garden ; where, with Mrs. 
Unwin and her son, I have generally the 
pleasure of religious conversation till tea- 
time. Tf it mins, or is too windy for 
walkiug, we conyerse nithin doorsi or 
sing some hymns of Martin's collection ; 
and by the help of Mrs. Unwin's harpsi- 
chord make up n tolerable concert, in 
wlm h our lioarts are the best and moat 
musical performers. After tea^we sally 
forth to take a walk in good earnest ; and 
we have generally travelled four miles 
before we see home again. At eight we 
rend^and converm^ till Bup{)er, and com- 
monly finish the evening either with 
hvnin*4 nr with a sermon ; and, lost of all, 
tlie family are culled to prayers.** 

This was just the life to preserve 
Cuwper's mind in the state of enthusr- 
asro requisite to its health. ** One 
half of the Christian world, ” he explaims, 
“one half of the Christian world would 
call this madness, fanaticism, and folly.’' 
To Cowper it was neither ; it was em* 
plovment — it was sanity — religion — 
aii(f health spiritual and bodily. His 
letters at this period are beautiful. He 
discusses with much taste aiTd tender- 
ness v^iat knowledge Christians will 
have of each other in heaven ; what will 
be the subject of their thoughts ; and 
entertains, withal, very just views of 
Christian friendship. Such was the 
deligliiful situation in which Cowper 
found himself, when a melaucholy 
accident happened which seemed to 
threaten liis peace. 

Mr. Unwin, proceeding to his church 
one Sunday morning in July 1767, 
was flung from lus horse, and received 
a dreadful fracture on the back part of 
his .skull, under which he languished 
till the following Tliursiluy, and then 
died, .lust after the occurrence of this 
unfortunate event, and while the family 
were in the midst of distress, Mr. 
Newton, then curate of Olncy, while 
on his way home from Cambi^dge, 
providentially called upon Mrs. Unwin, 
who, in common with ''5bwper, stood 
in need of judicious counsel and con- 
solation. Mr. Newton invited them 
to fix their future abode at Olney, whi- 
ther they repaired in the following 
October, to a house he had provided 
for them, so near the vicarage in which 
he lived, that by opening a door in the 
ganlen-wall, they could exchange mutual 
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visits witliout entering the street. Mrs. 
Unwin kept the house, and Cowper 
continued to board with her, as he bad 
done during her husband’s life. 

At Olney, Cowper found even more 
health-giving employment than he had 
at Huntingdon. He visited the poor 
and sick, and attended the social meet- 
ings for prayer established by Mr. 
Newton ; and “ at such seasons, when 
he was occasionally required to conduct 
the service, agitated as were Ins feelings 
before he commenced, he no sooner 
began, than he poured forth his heart 
unto God in earnest interccss on, with 
a devotion equally simple, sublime, 
and fervent, affording to allwhoweic 
present on the<»e occasions proofs of the 
unusual combination of elevated genius, 
exquisite sensibility, and profound 

Q by winch he was pre-eminently 
guished.’* Thrice a-<j..y lie prayed 
also in private, and composed 'at other 
times many beautiful nymns. Mr. 
Newton likewise procui'cd for him a 
liberal allowance of cash for distribution 
among tlie poor, from John Thornton, 
Esq., a gentleman to whose memory 
Cowper has dedicated some fine eulo- 
gistic verses. Cowper*s letters are less 
numerous at this than at auy other 
period. 

Another trial, however, awaited Cow- 
per. A letter came fiom his brother, 
then resiiling as a fellow in Bcnc't 
College, Cambridge, stating his indis- 
position. Cowper immediately repaired 
to Cambridge, and found his brother on 
the verge of the grave. He was solici- 
tous about his brother’s religious sen- 
timents, and accordingly began to state 
hiS own spiritual experience. At first 
his aflection was but coldly met, but he 
succeeded at last, and his brother con- 
fessed the gratitude he owed him, and 
died rejoicing in his ministration. 
Cowper*s mind was deeply aftecled,— 
more deeply, it is feared, than visibly. 
He had a friend, however, in Mr. 
Newton, who, to check the morbid 
melancholy which seemed approaching, 
engaged him in a literary undertaking. 
This ^as to contribute to a volume of 
hymns, which Cowper cheerfully un- 
O. rtook, and which are well known by 
the title of the Olney llyoms. These 
hymns are of excellent stuff, so far as 
Cowper was concerned in them, though 
perhaps too evangelical for the highe'it 
taste. Sixty-eight hymns were written 
by Cowper fortius collection — the last 
(hymn 15, book iii.) in the twilight of 
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departing reaion. A renewed attack 
of his hjfpocbondriacat complaint, more 
piDtracUm.and not less violent than the 
one he had before experienced, over- 
shadowed his mind for years — five 
years. During all this long period of 
darkness he was watched over by Mrs. 
Unwin and Mr. Newton with extreme 
solicitude. It was now that the advan- 
tage of occupation in such cases became 
illustrated. 

Thinking that the poet might be 
beneficially employed in some amusing 
occupation, Mrs. Unwin pi-ocurcd a 
young leveret from the children of one 
of their neighbours, which, not knowing 
how to treat, they readily parted with. 

" lleginning Iht^n to be glad of any 
tiling that would engage liia attenhon 
without fiitigiiing it, Cow'per was willing 
enough to take die prisoner under his 
protection, ]ierceiving that in the inaiiage- 
ineiit of sue] I an animal, and in the ut- 
teiii])t to tame it, ho should find just that 
sni*t of employment which his case re. 
qiiirnd. It was soon known iimniig the 
neiglibours that ho was pleased with the 
jiieseiit; and tlie consequence whs, that 
in a ^hoi-t time he hud ns many leverets 
offered him es would have stocked a pad- 
dock. lie iinilertook the cure of three, 
which he named L’uss, Tinoy, and Bess, 
'riio choice of their food, and (he diver- 
sity of their dispositions, afforded him 
coiisidenible amusement ; luid their occa- 
sional disoases excited his 8ym]iHtIiv and 
teiulmiess. One remained w'itli him du- 
ring the whole of his nboile at Oliioy, 
and was afterwards celebrated in Ins uii- 
riviillod poem, ‘ the Task,’ and at its de- 
eeiwe hoiioiired W'llh a beautiful epitaph 
from his ])ei( , another lived with him 
neailv' nine vc.irs ; hut the third did not 
long Hiiivive the T(>str<iint.s of its roiifiiicd 
situation. An admirtibly written narra- 
tive of these animals, firoiii his own pen, 
WHS inserted m the Gentleman t Magazine 
of that day, which has since been puh- 
lisliod at the end of almost every edition 
of his works.” • 

Mr. Newton being about to be re- 
moved to another scene of labour, was 
careful to find a successor in his atten- 
tions to Cowper, and introduced for 
that ])ur])ose to him the Rev. Mr. 
Bull, of Newport Pagnell, a Dissenter, 
who visited him once a fortnight. By 
this gentleman Cowper was prevailed 
ufjon to translate several spiritual 
songs from the poetiy of Madame de 
la Mothe Guyon, the friend of the 
mild and amiable Fenclon. The be- 
neficial result of this employment 


shews the need which Cowper's devo- 
tion had of excitement, and its oatnial 
wiint of enthusiasm. To the deibets 
of these songs, this constitutional de- 
ficiency made Cowper more than com- 
monly alive, and in his translations 
he endeavoured to cure them of the 
evil of mysticism. 

Perceiving that translation had a 
good effiset, Mrs. Unwin advised the 
recovering poet* to attempt original 
composition, lie did ; and produced 
his Table-Talk, Progress of Error, 
'Truth, and other poems of equal ex- 
cellence.* In two years’ time he had 
composed a sufficient number of lines 
to form a respectable volume, which, 
with much solicitude and care as to 
the composition, he gave to the puBlic 
in the spring of 1782. 

Previous to this event, in the au- 
tumn of 1781, Cowper had become 
acquainted with Lady Austin, whose 
brilliant wit and unrivalled conversa- 
tional powers were admirably adapted 
to afford relief to a mind like his. 
She took the house adjoining that in 
which Cowper resided, that she might 
be iiigli him, such was her pleasure in 
his company. It was thinr custom to 
dine at each other’s house every alter- 
nate da^^ it is to this lady’s efforts 
that we the story of Joha Gilpin. 

• To dissipate the gloom of a passing 
hour from Cowper’s mind, she related 
first the tale to the poet when in a ine- 
lancltoly mood; next morning Cowper 
informed Lady Austin that convulsions 
of laughter, brought on by the recol- 
lection of her story, had kept him 
awake during the greater part of the 
night, and that he had composed a 
poem on the subject. It was to please 
this lady, and to suit the airs that she 
was accustomed to play on the harpsi- 
chord, that he composed tho song 
beginning — 

** No longer 1 follow a sound. 

No longer a dream 1 pursue.” 

But to her influence is owing a 
much greater — Cowper’s greatest — 
work. 

" During the winter of 1783-4, Cow- 
per spent the evenings in reading to tliese 
ladies, taking the liberty liimielf, and af* 
fording the same to them, of making re. 
marlfs on what come under their nClice. 
On these iritere^iting occasions, Lady 
Austin displayed her enchanting and al- 
most magical powers with singular effect. 
The conversation happened one evening 
to turn oil blank verse, of which she had 
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always expressed herself to he passion- 
ately fond. Persuaded that Cowper«wa8 
able to produce, in this meaenre, a poem 
that would eclipse any thinfj he had hi- 
therto written, she urged torn to tiy his 
powers in that species of composition. 
Me had hitherto written only in rhyme, 
and be felt considerable reluctance to 
make the attempt. After repeated solicit- 
ations, bower er, he promised her, if she 
would furnish the subject, he would com- 
ply with her request. ^Oh ! ’ die rejilied, 

* you can nerer be in want of a subject 
—you can write upon any thing; write 
upon this sofa.* The poet obeyed her 
command, and the world ia thqp indebted 
to this lady for The Task.’* 

This great production was completed 
at the close of the year 1784 ; at which 
period he commenced another, under- 
taken at the united request of Mrs. 
Unwin and Lady Austin — the transla- 
tion of Homer, lie, however, lost the 
company of Lady Austin, from causes 
which Mr. Taylor slurs over, and 
which we have no space to enlarge 
upon. It was well that he found a 
sufficient occupation to Fill the void 
which lier absence could not but occa- 
sion. In the spring of 1785, liis friends 
became sangiiiiie in their expectations 
of his spe^y recovery ; and in the 
summer of 1785, the sucqpi of his 
poem .put him in such gooospirits as 
to make the matter no longer doubtful. 

Such was now Cowper's reputation, 
that he began to be recollected by Ins 
friends. lAdy Hesketh, his cousin, 
on her return from abroad, where she 
had spent several years with her hus- 
band, renewed her concspondence 
with him, generously offered to ren- 
der him assistance, and projected a 
visit to Olney, to which Cowper look- 
ed forward with pleasing anticipation. 
She arrived, much to his delight; and 
Cowper soon after removed from Oi- 
ney to Weston, where he became in- 
timate with tlie Thrograortons, — a cir- 
cumstance that afforded him much 
happiness. 

Now as to the great affair of Homer : 

** For some weeks,’* snya Cowper, * Vifter 
I had finished The Tt it, and sent away 
the last sheet corrected, I was through 
necessity idle, and suffered not a litde in 
my spirits for being so. One day, being 
in such distress of mind as was hardly 
sapportable, I took up the liiad; and 
merely to direct attention, and with no 
more preconception of what I was then 
entering upon, than 1 have at this mo- 
ment of wiint 1 sliall be doing this day 


twenty yean hence, translated the firat 
twelve fines of it. Tho auuB necessity 
pressed me again ; J had recourse to the 
same .expedient, and translated more. 
Every diy brii^ng its occasion for em- 
ployment with It, every day consequently 
added something to the work ; till at last 
I began to reflect thus ; —The Iliad and 
the Odyueii together consist of about 
forty thoustmd verses. To translate these 
forty thousand verses will furnish me 
with occupation for a considerable time. 
I have ahieady made some progress, and 
find it a most agreeable amusement. Ho- 
mer, in point of purity, is a most blame- 
less writer ; and though he was not an 
enlightened man, has interspersed many 
great and valuable truths tliroughout both 
Ilia poems. In short, be is in ril respects 
a most venerable old gendemnn, by an 
acquaintance with whom no man can dis- 
gr^e himself; the literati are all agreed 
to a man, that, although Pope has given 
us two pretty poems unamr Homer's title, 
tliere ia not to be found in them the least- 
portion of Homer’a spirit, nor the least 
resemblance of his manner.” 

In all this a sort of instinct seemed 
to direct Cowper to what was best as 
a remedy for Jus complaint. It may 
be doubted, however, if he did not in 
such labour overtask his fine but feeble 
mind. The mere duty of translation 
was simple enough ; but there were 
various readings, aiid^ collations of 
copies^ and scholia. With a con- 
sciousness of his infirmity also, Cow- 
per sought to repose on other minds, 
and solicited council, and criticism, 
and correction. This ultimately be- 
came a new trouble to him ; he was 
puzzled in his choice of the different 
suggestions with which he had been 
favoured. The result was, that though 
he completed his work, he ultimately 
suffered a severe relapse, painful for 
its intensity and duration. He was 
interrupted, indeed, in the middle of 
his undertaking by an attack of his 
depressive malady, which lasted for 
six months, and which seems to have 
been primarily occasioned by the 
death, at that time, of Mrs. Unwin's 
son ; and before its completion he had 
several seasons of suspension and af- 
fliction. The volumes, also, did not 

S >e that satisfaction either to the au- 
or or to his readers, which had been 
anticipated. This circumstance, how- 
ever, at first had little effect ; and he 
willingly engaged, feeling the want of 
employment, to edit for his bookseller 
(Johnson) a splendid edition of Milton. 
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For this purpose he engaged in trans- 
lating Milton’s Latin poems. This 
undertaking brought him in contact 
with Mr. Ilavley, who, having de- 
signed a similar publication, surren- 
dered his intentions in favour of Cow- 
per. He might have retained them; 
ror Cowper's mind was destined to be 
quite bverthrown. Mrs. Unwin was 
attacked with paralysis. Hayley was 
witness to the effect which it had at 
one time on his mind. After pass- 
ing our mornings,'’ says Hayley, in 
social study, we usually walked out 
together at noon. In returning from 
our rambles round the pleasant village 
of Weston, we were met by Mr. Great- 
head, an accomplished minister of tlie 
Gospel who resides at Newport Pag- 
nell, and whom Cowper described to 
me in terms of cordial esteem. He 
came forth to meet us as we drew near 
the house ; and it was soon visible from 
his countenance and manner that he 
had ill news to impart. After the 
most tender prepaiations that hu- 
manity could devise, he infomed 
Cowper that Mrs. Unwin was'^ under 
the immediate pressure of a paralytic 
attack. My agitated friend rushed to 
the sight of the sufferer ; he returned 
to me in a state that alarmed me in 
the highest degree for his faculties. 
His speech was wild m the extreme ; 
my answer would appear little less so, 
but it was addressed to the predomi- 
nant fancy of my unhappy friend, and, 
with the blessing of ileaven, it pro- 
duced an instantaneous calm in his 
troubled mind.’' Mrs. Unwin reco- 
vered for this time, and was enabled 
to pay a visit with Cowper to Hayley 
at Eastham. This visiting, however, 
with his attention to Mrs. Unwin, had 
withdrawn him from his studious habits. 
He prepared for a second edition cf 
Homer, and commenced writing notes 
upon It, — a work of great labour, %nd 
to which he gave close application. 
But his depreasioii continued, and 


was not removed either by another 
visit from Mr. Hayley, nor 1^ a hand- 
some pension granM him by his 
majesty. The death .of Mrs. Unwin, 
which shortly afterwards happened, it 
may be supposed deeply anrated the 
poet. He recovered sufficient!]^, how- 
ever, to resume his application to 
Homer, and finished his notes, as well 
as compost some original poems, and 
translated some of Gay’s Fables into 
Latin 

It became evident, towards the 
close of 1799, that his bodily strenath 
was* rapidly declining, though his 
mental powers, notwithstanding the 
unmitigated severity of his depression, 
remained unimpair^. By the end of 
February 1800 his weakness had be- 
come so great as to render him inca- 
pable of enduring the fatigue of his 
usual ride. In a few days he ceased 
to come down stairs, though he was 
still able, after breakfasting in bed, to 
adjourn to another room, and to re- 
main there till the evening. Soon 
after, he was entirely confined to his 
bed-room. 

The form which Cowper’s insanity 
assumed, was a doubt of his personal 
interest in the salvation which was 
appointed for all, with the only excep- 
tion of himself, whom, by a perversion 
of the doctrine of predestination, he 
deemed excluded from all inteiest in it 
by an especial Divine decree. Under 
this imagined act of Divine injustice 
he languished, and was pursued by 
this delusion almost, perha|)s, to his 
dying hour. He died insensibly, and 
without the slightest apparent pain, 
on 25tli April, 1800, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. His death was 
so mild and gentle, that though his 
kinsman, his medical attendant, and 
three others, were standing at the foot 
of his bed, with their eyes fixed aipori 
his dying countenance, the precise 
moment of his departure was unob- 
served by any. 
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A WORE, UPON POOR-LAWS FOR IRELAND. 

TO OllVER YORKF, ESQ. 

Pear Yon re, 

Whilst Rll, who, as men and ns Christians, Ininent the bitter privaf ions, 
tbo want and wretohedneas, in which the poor of Ireland nre steeped to the lips," 
must Rdmire and ap]i1aiid the spirif! truth, and justice, with which yon have advo- 
cated the instant ndoplion of some means of relierinj^ their snfferinf^s; and whilst 
your arguments in favour ofthe introduction of Poor-Law's into that ill-fated country 
must be admitted by all rational and dispossionutemeu to he perfectly incoiitiovertihle, 
as pointing out the only mode of rendering relief etfectual or enduring, there nre, 
nevert^less, some points connected with the administratinu of those laws, w'hich, 
requiring, as they do, the most serious consideration of all ))arties, T am desiiuus of 
seeing submitted to tlie test of free and fair discussion by the innhter-iii'od, to which 
all oloasos are indebted for the most powerful inducements that hare yet he m oflVred 
to the institution of “ Poor- I mum for Irolandm** 

And first, let us inquire by what set of men these law's should bo curried into 
execution ? By the parochial authorities attached to the established religion of the 
land? or by the Popibh priesthood ? Jf by the former, the proposition comes at an 
inauspicious season, when political agitators, un^r the plea of conscientious scruples, 
are labouring hard — and who shall say with what prospect of success 1 — to destroy, 
not only the parochial authorities ofthe established religion, hut the church itself: 
if by the latter, why then, indeed, the success of superstition and bigotry w'iil need 
but the abject surrender of all executive power, to make the triumph of Papacy as 
complete as the overthrow of Protestniitisni. It lias been suggested that tlio ucftni- 
nistration ofthe Irish Poor-Laws sliould, in eveiy district, bn confided to a tri- 
partite commission, consisting of tlie landlord, the Protestant clergyman, and the 
Roman Catholic priest ; but let tliose who have had the slightest knowledg<« of the 
actual state of society in the sister kingdom, usk tliemselves where could more dis- 
cordant elements be found than tliose to minister relief to the poor ^ Tiiere is not, 
there cannot be, tlie slightest community of principle, feeling, or interests, in such an 
association. The landlord, labouring hard for the extinction of tithes, that he in.iy 
add the sum of which the Protestant clergyman must thus ho plundered toTiis own 
rent-roll, sees in the consc'ieiit'oiis claim of that clergyman an obstacle to his own 
avaricious attainment. The I’lotestant clergprmnn, who sees, on the one hand, the 
owner of the soil seeking only to transfer tbo property of the church into his own 
pockets, and, on the other, the Popish priest woiking licaveii and earlli ’* to extin- 
guish aliko the church ofwliiih lie is a member, and the religion uf which he is a 
minister, cannot, with all Ins Christian charity, so far forget the injuiii'S and indig- 
nities offered to both church and religion ; neither can he so far forget what is duo 
to the poor of his own flock, as cordially to co-operate with such associates, or tamely 
to yield up the rights of which he is the appointed guardian. The Popish priest, 
** whose being’s end and aim" is the extermination of *' heretics," and the advance- 
ment of the political power, as well us the temporal and spiritual ascendency,^ of 
Holy Mother (Jhurch," beholds in the landlord onl^ an nnsanctified laic presuining 
to interfere with functions that should, in his opinion, be confided to none but the 
priesthood of the Clmrcli of Home, and looks with a still more jaundiced eye upon 
the clergyman of the estal^ished chiirchf whose very existence is incompatible witli 
the supremacy of that pri.'Jthood. And from such a board, where neither concord, 
mutual esteem, nor any feeling of fellowship , can with truth be supposed to exist, 
are alms to be administered and charity dispensed to the pauper population of such 
a country as Ireland ! 

But, passing from the relievers to the relieved, can it he supposed that tlie poor 
will themselves be satisfied with such an arnnigeiDent? or are their feelings entitled 
to no considenition whatever I ^'ill not the poor occupant of the miserable road-side 
cabin imagine that his wants would be better supplied, if the application of the alms 
were left entirely to the landlord ? How shall we reconcile the priest-ridden pauper 
to believe that a fair and equal measure of relief is meted out to him by the Protestant 
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almoner, whom he U tanght to regard aa '*‘n heretic,'* ahut out Avm the paJe of'gruee 
and redemption ? And with what feeling can we sqppoae the Froteataant iieaeant 
will receive the alma doled oni tp liim hj tlm avowed enemy of hk chnreh. and the 
bigoted denouncer of his retigtoiia belief I You will bear in mind, dear Yorke, 
that, in propounding theae nueationa, I seek **but for the satisfaction of my tboU|^t," 
and in the hope of seeing all those obstacles whicli present theintelvea, in mj 
to the iptrodnetion of any (^stem of Poor-Laws in Ireland removed by the bighfp ' 
authority to which I bow. 

liut now, tuniing from the proposed administration of those laws to the lawn 
themselves, let me ask whether the relief thus contemplated is to be iudiacnminately 
affonled to the poor — as wall to tlie healthy and able-bodied peasant, capable of 
labouring for hia subsistence, as to the-aged, the infirm, the feeble, the young, and 
the destitute^ utterly incapable of any exertion foi iheir own suppoitl If so, the 
mere traiister to Ireland of that system by which the people of Kngland are now 
saddled with an encumbrance of eight millions and u half per uuniim, without any 
decrease of pauper wretchedness equivalent ojr f roportioned to such an expenditure, 
must in a few years complete the wprL of ruin which it is intended to avert. 

To me, and indeed to all witlt whom 1 have conversed on this subject, tlie only 
safe and effectual mode of relieving the Irish poor from tlie accumulated miseriea 
to which they are exposed, and at the same time to relieve the poor of Kiigleud 
from the prejudicial effects of Irish encroachment upon the provision mode for their 
w'ants and necessities, is the adoption of a poors' rate for those who are really unable 
to work, and of a labour-rate for the employment of all who are capable of labour. 
The discussion of such n measure of relief, in the twenty -fifth chapter of Archibald 
.fohbry's Autohhgrapho, deserves the calm perusal of fdl who wish to see the wants 
of the poor relieved, without needlessly adding to the burdens of the people. If my 
inquiries can only induce you to reaume your notice of this ulUimportant topic, 
niv object U'ill be attained, and men of all classes in the state benefited by your able 
advocacy of a measure which liuinunity, justice, and sound policy, alike imperatively 
call for. 

I am, dear Yorke, tliine, as of old, 

March 12, 1833. * Frank Frbxxan. 

We have only room for two or three brief remarks on this letter. 

I. We hold It to be the wisest course, to keep quite apart the main question 
of the application of the principle of the poor-laws to Ireland, and the practical 
difficulties which will hare to be met, whenever that task shall be seriously 
undci taken. Many attempts, we believe, were made in the House of Commons, 
to seduce Mr. Sadler into a premature development of a plan ; but he constantly, 
and, we think, prudently replied, first concede and ado])t the principle, and then 
will be the time, and not till then, for the considenition otthe praclicttl details*^ 

II. Having premised thus much, we are quite ready to admit the existence 
of great difficulties in the adoption of any plan. Those difficulties, however, 
after all the experience of three centuries, cannot be equal to what must have 
been encountered and overcome, on the first establislimeiil of the poor-laws in our 
own country. Our correspondent has well described some of the rocks which 
will have to he avoided ; and his proposition of a poor-rate and a labour-rate, 
operating conjointly, is worthy of attentiou. No one, we suppose, imagines that 
it would be advisable to bestow the existing right of relief, now enjoyed by the 
indigent in England, on the Irish cotter, without some safeguards. Those safe- 
guards, we believe, would not be found so difficult of construction as may at first 
sight appear. A tract just published by Mr. Poulett Scrope, on this subject, 
deserves attention. 

HI. We would beg our correspondent not to indulge in language which 
looks too much like the Malthus and M^tinenu slang ; such as, the people of 
England are now saddled with an encumbrance of eight millions and a half per 
annum, without any equivalent decrease of pauper wretchedness.” Such lan- 
guage as this, rather gives countenance to the false and wicked delusion spread 
by the economists, that the poor-laws are an actual ni/’rc, instead of being, as 
they really are, a blessing — the very stay of the country, and the only cement 
which could possibly, in the present condition of tlie labouring classes, preserve 
us from a dissolution of all the bonds of civilised society. 

Jf from the “eight millions and a half” (itself an over-statement) we deduct 
the cost of the Irish paupers, which that country ou^it to maintain, the apiount 
paid for labour out of the poor-rate, and the parochial litigation arising from the 
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present law of settlement, we should find the actual cost of the peer of Enftland 
to be less than four millions. And that sum might be reduced, by a system of 
cottage allotments, to two millions — an amount perfectly trivial^ when compare^ 
with tl^e wealth and establishments of such a countiy as this. 


MATRIMONIAL ADVERTt^EMENTS. i 

^We give the following as we received ii^ opiitting only the addrehs<.''It came 
with a pamphlet entitled ** Some Remarks on^atrimoni^ Advertisements, being 
an Inquiry into their use and abuse ; and addressed to the Heads of Families.'* 


" The Editor of Fraur'i Magazine is requested to nccept a copy of this work ; and 
if he should have leisure to make mention of it in his review, and that it is customary 
to pay for such notice, it will be immediately complied witli, on addresbing a note to 
« ^ Square.** 


We want no douceur for contributing to the comfort and happiness of our 
fellow-creatures,” as the author describes his business to be. Sure we are that he 
(he is, by the by, an old Quaker) will be found a most accommodating personage, 
and no doubt those gentlemen who employ his mediation in affairs of amatory 
advertising will not be disappointed. He acts tiie part of marriage-broker; but 
as he is one of the Society of Friends, he is of course far too conscientious and 
strict in his religious principles to think Uiat the intervention of parson or priest 
is necessary on all occasions. He has too great a regard for the ai^'inients on 
this head of the unrefuted Barclay.” 

As, however, he is so kind as to offer to bribe us, we cannot be so unkind as 
not to make some extracts from his book. One relates to a butcher’s daughter. 

** I know some young ladies who have been expensively educated, and who might 
have been agreeable, if they bad acquired the rare accomplishment of a little common 
sense. They were bom over their father's shop, a w holesalo butcher and cnttle-dealer. 
He left them 150,000f. ; and I sec th^ have just put u|\ a gorgeous hatchment upon 
their newly-tdcen mansion in tlie purlieus of London. If you sit with them half tlie 
morning, UtUe else will catch the ear beyond * Milady,’ and her * Ladybhip,* — a titled 
acquaintance th^ lately picked up in the half.bturved u idow of a respectable trades- 
man, who was knighted in the reign ofGeoigelll. One of their father's cruft, 
a good-looking and w ell-couductcd young roan, — their superior in some, and their 
eoual in eveiy other respect, — lately proposed to fulfil an old engagement with one 
ot the girls, and he was summarily and haughtily rriected on account of his trade > 
By die by, they have discovered a similar name in the peerage, and it is now under- 
stood they are a branch of that family.” 

Why need these fair butcheresses torment themselves? More than one 
butcher^s daughter is to be found in the aristocratic leaves of the peerage — more 
than one butcher’s grandson sits among the Lords and Commons of England. 
And there was Michael Scales, the other day, who would have been the member 
of parliament for London, only he was beaten. Why do not some of our poets 
write us an amorous ditty of a butcher in love ? It would be a glorious theme 

The next concerns the inordinate expectations of the women, — on which ]x>int 
we suppose tlie broker is a competent judge. 

The inordinate expectations of some women really passes wonder. A lady with 
2001. a-year writes me word that she will not marry unless I can procure her an 
income of 1500/. Another, w'ith 75/. a-year, and pahM^e, requires good looks, dittingue 
manners, and a carriage ; her own money being secured In her. And a Scotch widow, 
with one child, ordinary person, and tann emu, desires me (o introduce her to a gentle- 
man of ancient family (she is of course descended from Wallace), with at least 2000/. 
per annum, that ' she may regain her former position in society and by way of re- 
commendation, she assures me, that she was so devotedly attached to her husband 
that she will never allow h I feelings to be implicate again. For this 2000/. a-year 
and a husband, both good things in their way, 1 may reckon on Teceiving her * best 
thanks / and she is at this moment exceedingly angry with me, because I do not give 
her the introduction immediately. There are others who betray a wilful contempt, or 
an innocent ignorance, of orthography, who seriously reply to announcements headed 
* A man of hereditaiy laiik,' &c. But these are some of the inconsistencies all must 
expect who haiard a public advertisemeut.” 

Why so fierce about orthogiaphy ? Our (Quaker ought to be fiir above such 
contracted notions. I'he fair ones who write to gentlemen and ladies in liis 
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profesIkMi' are not qualified to fill chain in tlie London Univeni^i or uny otlier 
such learned seminary. They have their own amwop^e .phw..lo fiUf and 
no doubt they do it adequately. Our amiable Quaker himself^ when be says 
** Harlequin Snonce dg v^fitds en riant,*' or talks of ^ the embarras of a shy dint- 
tanttj* &c. fice., does not orthographise over correcily. What the deuce has 
spelling to do with his business ! ^ ^ 

Oo6 statistical table, and we have done. 

** A calculator haa made out the following estimate of the chances of matrimony 
a girl has at Uie different periods of hor life. Out ofjlOOO women, SS are married 
between 14 and 15 ; 101 between 16 and 17 ; S19 between 18 and 19 ; SS3 between 
•iO and 21 ; 165 between 22 and 25 ; 102 between 24 and 25 ; 60 between 26 and 27 ; 
45 between 28 and 29 ; 18 between 30 and 31 ; 14 between 32 and 53 ; 8 between 
34 and 35 ; 2 between 36 and 37 ; and 1 between 38 and 39. To judge by this table, 
ii lady of 30 yean would have only 28 chancea of getting married out of 1000 ; when 
passed 40, the chancea are for leas.*' 

There, ladies, then — there's your Bioscope. So, as old Ilerribk says, 

** Gather your roses while you may.” 

This book of billing and cooing is appropriately published by Turtle ; and the 
first author referred to is Archdeacon W 

W^e hope the Quaker is satisfied ; and when we apply to him, we expect he 
will pick us out a good sample. 

We think that justice should always be done to all parties. As the other 
Mile of the question to which our correspondent's letter relates has been impressed 
already on the public mind, with nnich vituperative detail and personal feeling, 
we have considered it only fair to give insertion to the following communication j 

MR. WILKINS AND THE WISEACRE PRESS. 

A Litter to the Editor of Frater'i Magazine. 

Within the compass of a letter, ulthongb not a very short one, I cannot do more 
than pen some brief observations relative to a subject U’hicb, be its intrinsic valne 
what it mavi has acquired some importance from having been agitated, during. the 
few last weeks, witli so much warmth and asperity. 

1 do not ask you to countenance my opinions, further than by suflering^tbem to 
appear in print. Most certainly they are not on the popular side of the question ; 
for, with hiirdly an exception, the whole press have joined in a crusade against 
Mr. Wilkins. They have given him no quarter; they have assailed him through 
thick and thin : when their scanty ammunition of argument has failed, they have had 
recourse to puns ; and when their puns have been exhausted, they have opened a 
buttery of abuse. Mr. Wilkins' cause may therefore seem as desperate ua it ia un- 
]) 0 [mlur. Still, some may, on that veiy account, be curious to learn what can be 
advanced in support of it ; and whatever other merit may be denied me, I shall at 
least be olio wed that of venturing to think for myself. And if what 1 shall say Can 
1)0 controverted, be it so : let my sophistry be exposed, my bad taste reprobated, 
my shaHoariiess held up to scorn, my dislngenuousness stigmatised, my Belf-conceit 
ridiculed. All that I ask is to be heard. 

In espousing Mr. W’ilkins' cause, b do so only so far as it appears to me to have 
reason on its side. Nor do I pledge myself to subscribe to all that gentleman's 
opinions, becaiihe 1 know no more of them than what he has expressed on the present 
occasion ; and imprudent as it may seem for any one to side with an individual who 
has the common voice against him, it is not difficult to shew tliat in this instance tlie 
common voice has not been altogether the organ of common sense. Thanks to their 
blind vehemence, the enemy have exposed themselves in the most heedless manner. 
Instead of craftily exerting themselves to make the utmost of what may really be 
disputable points, diey have, as unwarily as unwarrantably, had recourse to direct 
falsehoods of the grossest and olumsJeet kuid. 

The universal outcry has been, that were the National Gallery erected on the 
line proposed by the arcoitect, thfi portico of St. M.irtiirs would again be conmletely 
shut out of view-— tt/t the advaqti^s of clearing away the lower end of St. Martin's 
Lane would be lost ; and, by way of climax to the whole, it was asserted that the 
nrcbitectaral character of the metropolia would lose much of its splendour ! 'I'he 
simple fact is, the portico would not be seen, ns at present, from Pall Mall East. 
Now, if its admirers consider it indispensable that it should be viewed from that 
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, f fCatioD, tmMr iS'olkr connclmtiotit oogtiVto gire way to thaCaugW 

4mii, Aliy mi^t oriNi%anCllU«, have had Ae caitlOur, and AediaCvetioa likewise, 
to pay SOM tggtrd truth. By recurrinf to manifint ftilsebood,— -for, in a case 
uimmg of Mfbemacical demonstration, asecrtiuDS Ifte Ae'.abore tee sqiriewhfit 
aese tM mere hyperbole, —instead of bringing forward utsHperable okjections to 
Mr. Wilkins* plan, Aoy afford him nn opportunity of shewing that their ejections 
are entirely chimerical, and founded upon sheer iunonince— they imaginmg that 
Gibbs' portico* will not be visible at all iinlesa viewed in a direct line. 

So far from operating uijurioualy as regards St. Martin’s, Mr. Wilkins’ plan was 
calculated to shew that portico to grotiter advantage, than will Ae plan so londly 
insisted upon by his opponents. 1 do not lay so much stress as be is ioeflined to do 
upon tlie cimumstance of ita being distinctly seen from Cockspur Stfete, * because it 
will display itself to infinitely greater advantage either froni the centre ofTrafnlgar 
Square, or, if a front view be preferred, from the avenue immediately facing the 
church itself. It is a most vulgsr aed absurd prejudice to suppose that a large area 
sets off a building to the greatest effect. Excess as to 'space around an edifice may 
be quite as injurious ns the contrary fault, by making it appear leas important than it 
otherwise would. This [ tlnnk is the case with regard to the pSrtico of St. Martin’s, 
which uudeninbly had something imposing in its aspect when we used tof come upon 
it suddenly in a contracted street, and when the Ifbuses on oitlter side served not 
only as a fml to it, but also to screen Ae body of the church , leavinff only.Ae portico 
itself exposed, under such an angle of vision Aat the spire above it was not neces- 
sarily noticed. Yet, because the effect it Aen produced was bold md picturesque, 
those who were ijpiorant of its source ascribed it to the beauty of the structure itself ; 
and forthwith inlcrred, that if beheld under such uvjitpourable circainstaiiccs it was a 
noble object, it would appear to infinitely greater advantage when entirely exposed ; 
forgetting that — 

** Tel brille au second rang qui s’eclipse au premier.” 

While the result was problematical, something might be urged in favour of an 
experiment. The experiment has been made : has it been a particularly felicitous 
one^ 1 venture to say, No : and bold— not to say extravagant and foolish — as such 
an opinion maybe deemed, I am more than borne out in it by that of an artist, whose 
name, were I at liberty here to mention it, would be of ample authority on a point 
requiring a knowledge both of architecture and picturesque effect. Ills opinion, too, 
is the moru valuable, because, so far from entertaining precisely similar views of the 
question, we materially differ fiom eacli other in our general estimate of it. 

Instead of attempting to abut out Ae portico, Mr. Wilkins certainly provided in 
bis plan for its being seen from Ae most favourable point, since, independently of an 
oblique view of it, ad libitnm, there would have been a space of eighty feet in front 
between the church and his building, — a space that has very unfairly been termed 
" a narrow street,” but which, as every one who is not a perfect ignoraiiuis in optics 
and perspective, or even in the use of his own eyes, well knows, is quite sufficient for 
viewing what is only about -^ixty feet wide, and as many in height. But no — that, 
it seems, will not do ; the portico must be seen from as far off as possible in front. 
In order to retain the present view of Gibbs* building, from Pall Mall East, the front 
of the Gallery must be turned askew, so that Trafalgar Square will bo a square 
without a single riglit angle. For once, however, the wiseacre public are right, 
since it must be admitted that Aey have one cogent argument in support of their 
favourite scheme, although no one has yet had tlio candour or the honest}’ even to 
allude to it ; — which is, that the beauties of Martin’s Chnrch'will not stand the 
test of very close exommntion — consequently, they may be better imagined when the 
building is tlirown into tbe remote buck-ground of^e picture, than when Ae spectator 
is so near Aat he cun distinctly make out all its features, 

Were a question of this nature to be decided bv a majority of voices, then ought 
Mr, Wilkins to shrink in dismay from t|^e outcry tliat has been raised against him for 
having, in addition to his other offoiices, ventured to impugn the &tyle of St Martin’s, 
and to cast a doubt upr tits title to be reckoned a fine piece of architecture ; or could 
n certain piescriptive right be estuhlisbi 1 in such manors by mere usage, then 
certainly the church, '* particularly the cast end of it,” as Ralph assures us, must be 
admitted to be a masterpiece of art. For my own part, 1 am inclined to think that 
Mr. Wilkins* opinion, even though it should be a solitary oue — which it most 
assuredly is not — ought to weigh down that of a thousand people who can give no 
reason for their liking or dishking, and who, in fact, have mostly taken up -their 
admiration, and their criticism also, at second-hand. It is certainly not very nom- 
fovtable to bo told that we have for about a century been tbniudiAg away our praise 
upon what is hardly worth it; yet as we are So ready to discard old opinions and 
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dectrinei, md to take up witb new-fuigled enee, is Mtm of iuMtelv grettar 
moment, 1 tMj do not see wbereibre we ihMild so fOit pottimieioiiM/ to 
bh implicit faith in the geniua of Gibba. IkefMldOEMBtttie aloneMen willl 
the SeFen Sleepers during the last huwdiudyioral Has it made no ecouimBtief 
no advance, within that period^ Ban Omeee been nnsacked in Ttia-^mui every 
style of the art been exanuaei amt studied without adding to our knowledge ofita 
principles and powers- WlllllWt eO all influencing our taatea t Should tbe re^y be • 
negative one, then end ttm only ere we justified in appeeling to the aen to no a of 
former critics ■>-ofcfM0l^ ^ the by, who could perceive few or any heauljaa hs ear 
ancient cathedials— oes a decisive and infallible one. • 

After all, ee tar ftwn pulling ^e church to pieeeB, ah he might hasa dw^l dho 
not mean polling down tlie walla — Mr. Wilkins has only just given it a little np 
en pamml. If be has scandalised the public by the optmon he baa espreesed, 1 should 
abeolutely horrify it by declaring my own ; for» with the tingle ezeeption of tb# 
portico itaelf^or, more strictly speaking, of thgoolmnneofl^ porluro-T-l ooandi* 
that •* much-admired ” building to be so eminenfly gifted with vices,” so detaiflli^ 
frightful in every part, inside as well as out* that 1 can find no tana mfltaieatly 
vituperative to convey an idea of my aUiofivBiee. No other part sere tbe portico 
partakes, either in design or detail, of tbe ehiracter of tbe order ittployeo in Uie 
structure— exhibits the least *f(4||iing in eosnnon with it— or any indication of having 
emanated from a mind entering into the' spirit— 1 do not say or Greek, bat of Komnn 
architectore. 

Well ; it appears, however, that St. Martin’s portico is neither to he horied nor 
smothered ; the line proposed by Mr. Wilkins has Men abandoned. Are those who 
so imperiously demanded this alteration at all better pleased now? Not a whit. 
Now the crv iVtliat the Gallery will he nothing but ** a narrow slip,” end tiiat the 
artists will be able to shake hands with the paupers in the workhouse from the back 
windows. Amiable consiateiicy ! rather than not find fault w‘itb Mr. Wilkins, these 
]ieople now roproichhim for inconveniences that he would have avoided, but which 
they linve compelled him to submit to. As to the site being a had one in' itself, 
wliy were not its defects pointed out earlier, for it has been understood formany 
years past that it was intended to erect a National Gallery in this situatbn? At all 
events, it is not of Mr. W.*8 selection ; and 1 dare say he would not he sorry to have 
ampler space allowed him. 

Apropos oi' hpncQ ! 1 feel that 1 myself am hut badly provided for in that respect 
— that 1 have already taken up as much room as yon may feel disposed to allot me, 
besides having already reached perliaps tbe '* Hercules’ pillan ” of your patience, 
although I havo as yet merely touched upon a single htMid of my suMect. This I 
shall now dismiss at once ; and after shewing up some speiimens of the twaddle 
which has been uttered, in the eagerness to abu^e Mr. Wilkins and his design, w'ill 
conclude by a few words ndutive to two heavy charges that gentleman has exposed 
hiniself to. 

On occasions like (he present, there are always persons ready to give gratuitous 
advice,* and also to make a sort of party question of the affair ; and the less they 
seem to have considered all the pros and cous of the ca.se, the more pertinacious 
becomes their headstrong and wrongheaded officiousness. So determined is one of 
these sapient gentry to cavil at the projected design, that, either unable to find any 
more 8ub<itantial accusation against it, or too ignorant of architecture even to con- 
jecture a plausible one, he sneers at it, forsooth, because the architect is going to 
employ the " shattered and time-worn columns of the )mrtico of Carlton Palace ” ! 
More ingenious disingenuuusiiess tlgm this can hardly be instanced. Of course, 
those columns cun be made to look little hotter than a patchwork of fragments ; and 
such being the case, tlie writer might as well have spared his second epithet, which, 
by the by, produces rather an aiitiolimax — particularly as, by introducing it, he has 
most incautiously flung bis dirt sgaiiist the columns of St. Martin's, these latter 
having much greater right to he styled “ tium-worn ” than the others. 

For tlie sake of saying something, another of these clever husybodies affirots to 
consider it a serious defect in Mr. Wilkins’ design, that the two archways in the 
fa^'ade wall lead only into a cul-de-sac behind the building. Mr. Wilkins ie, 1 dare 
say, qnite as sbarp^ighted as any of his critics, and has so planned bis bhUding, 
that whatever be seen through those gateways will rather aid than impair the general 


* One of these gentry, who signs hiro'aelf Anti Goth, but who seems to he rather 
mora of an Anti-Solomon, recommends that the National Gallery shonld be erected 

on the cast side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; that ia, upon the site of the garden of 
Lincoln's Inn. Whetlier he has the power of making a grant of the ground, he does 
not say. 
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effect. By no means do I purpose to defend Mr. Willdne irhether rigM or wroDff ; 
coDiequeDtly, should it really be that those two gateways will expose to view aught 
that will detract from, or be out of keeping with, the embellisbed icharacter of the 
&fado, I confess that be will justly incur censure. Yet as this Gariller has not— 
probably for very suiBdent reasons — done more than lanneh a sweeping censure 
against this confined area, or culmde^tae, 1 think it but fiiir to withhold my judgment 
for the present ; end should it turn out, after all, that the arcbitMt has availed himself 
of the circumstances of the site, of its actual defects, so as, with irome appearance of 
motive, to vary his extended facade, without breaking its continuity, and to suggest 
the idea of depth as well aa^length, let the space behind be ever so confined in itself, 
be cannot very well be refuted the merit of cleverly taking advantage of even unfa- 
Tourable circumstances. 

Besides the numerous captious objections, not to say perverse misrepresentations, 
and the absolute silliness, that have appeared in the newspapers, Mr. Willdus’ design 
has been most unfairly and sneeringly spoken of in a journal which, professing as it 
does to be exclusively devoted to tne fine arts, might have been expected to discuss 
its merits with some mow of criticism, and to expose its defects, however malignantly, 
with some pretension to cleverness. The piqier to which 1 allude is indeed merely a 
letter to the editor ; but as that ia the only notice of Uie subject, and as he has made 
no comment upon it, 1 presume that the latter coi|pide8 with the writer, unless be 
considers the whole matter a mere newspaper siiuabbie of the day, beneath bia 
attention. Let na hear the tone which criticism upon art ia permitted to assume in 
tills country, and in this intellectual nineteenth century. After assiinng ua that the 
mountain of a nation’s groans '* has been the parent of a very mouse," * this ciitical 
gentleman proceeds thus : ** It ia a mouse clad in an architectural garb, to be sure, 
hut withal a mere mouse ! It has a portico — a dome — ay, and triumphal arches — 
with militfiry gateways into the bargain ; it has long aidea, * lengthily drawn out,’ 
to give it extent one way, and an excavated (tie) esplanade in front to give it height.'* 
Then comes a flourish of puna ; after which he continues : * It iiV a long, discon- 
solate-looking building, with a mongrel aspect. It has, thanks to rules, a decent- 
looking portico — but, thanks to no rules, it has this said glaring gap of an archway 
on either aide, infinitely more important than the delicate centre, with its consump- 
tive steps, and unauuming triple entrances. Then there is a dome well calculated, 
with its ornamental riba, to retain the genial wet of heaven ; and which will effect, 
what all loyal subjects must wish,— presei've the present rain.” And this is the stuff, 
the drivelling maudlin,' that ia to be passed ofl^ as criticism ! — such the intellectnal 
calibre of the people who snarl at Mr. Wilkins ! The writer’s eagerness for a stale, 
vulgar pun, has not only caused him to break Priscian’s bead most wofully, and, 
thanks to no rules’’ of grammar, to blunder on to bia contemptible joke, but also 
betrays that the joke was father to the criticiam upon the dome. From reasons he 
most prudently abstains, economiaing what he does not seem to be very abundantly 
stocked with, and therefore merely tells us that the building is disconsDlate-Iookiag, 
and has a mongrel aspect, leaving it to others to find out the cause. It is amusing, 
however, to perceive that, united os they are in determined hostility to him, the 
architect’s opponents are likely by and by to full out among themselves ; for by bis 
objecting to the consumptive steps in this design, our critic seems to entertain a very 
different opinion from that of the John Bull and the editor of the LUerarjt Gazette, who 
can perceive only abeer absurdity in the magnificent flight at the London University. 
What may be the punster’s opinion of St. Martin’s, 1 know not; but most probably 
he can aee nothing ** mongrel ” in a structure altogether in a different style from its 
portico. ,, 

Disdaining to assnmo even the semblance of fairness, the John Bull commences 
its attack upon ** the brick-liouae of the insulated university in the mud, nicknamed 
hy us, most unmciously, Stinkomalee,*’ If such insulting abuse— more insulting 
to bis own roaders than to the architect— is aubatituted by him for aught that looks 
like reason, this writer's opinions are not likely to prove either of any value or any 
influence. As he, however, brings in Mr. GwiU, it may be worth our w'hile to aee 
how that gentlemau apvilka of the univeraity ; and he iisaures us, that however 
unpleasant it may be to Mr. Wilkins to hei.r, as it is painful to tell him, the truth, 
the portico named is considered as inconsistent a production of art as ever was 
designed, and far from beautiful in its general proportions." 

Moat severely has Mr. Wilkins been takfm to task for his '* excessive vanity," 

* After Jnat saying fbat the building ia to be admired only for ila size, it is 

strange that this writer aboidd compare it to a novte. Surely he might aBivell have 
preserved his consistency while he indulged his spite, and denounced it as on 
arcbiteetural monster— -tngmi, informe. 
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Siii CiiARTrs Botuerall, Kt. 

In this case J am coiuiael for Honor6 
(iabncl lliqmtU Comte de Mirabeau. 
1 am anxious faithfully to peiform my 
duty tov^.iids my illustrious client ; 
but I am unal^le^to piocccd in the 
course 1 originally Intended, and which 
would certainly be more advisable 
than that which ciicumstances compel 
me to pursue This w to me a matter 
of extreiTif grief; for the task I have 
undti taken is difhcult from its extent 
and Us ' itric icy. Mirabeau never bftd 
justice dufie him by Ins contemporaries; 
posieiity has dealt with him still more 
foully. Time, in lefcrence to him, ap- 
ptiis stripped of all those fine moral 
attiibutes wheicwith the poet loves to 
adorn the fabled scythe-beaiei ; he 
iieithci displays himself as the Beauti- 
fier of the dead — the Comforter — t^e 
Cori eclor — or the Av enger. The phy- 
sical qualities with which he is invested, 
vhen he forces himself upon the mortal 
eye, aie alone to be discerned even by 
the mental vision ; he has gone on 
begriming, obliterating, confounding. 
Thus does it happen, that each suc- 
ceeding year which has rolled by makes 
it harder and Dvore haid to laise Mira- 
beau to his proper pedestal in the 
temple of fame The thousand errois 
which prevailed lespecting him in his 
own day have been sanctified by time; 
and those things which were once 
surmise, have become a superstition. 

VOL. Vil, NO. XLT 


Heretofore there has been no one* 
found generous or eccentric enough 
(call it which you will) to entertain to- 
wards him, r will not say a kindly, 
but a just feeling. Of those who have 
written concerning him, each has 
adopted and added to the bitterness of 
his predecessor, until at last, in Sbu- 
venirs sur Mtrabean, lately published, 
we have a well-nigh unmitigated mass 
of venom. When, therefore, at length 
a man engages in an adventure on be- 
half of Mirabesu, having, os he needs 
must, to contend against the popular 
prejudice, and the popular opinion, 
founded on a host of esteemed autho- 
nties, it were well that he should be 
enabled foithwith to grapple with the 
last, and worst, and most dangerous 
of his client's enemies. Marvel not, 
therefore, that t lament exceedingly 
that It IS impossible for me to proc^ 
at present in the great cause of Afi- 
raheau v. Dtmont : I liavc been com- 
pelled to put It off, in consequence of 
T%y inability to arrange the evidence I 
have to adduce, and to compress it 
within a compass sufliciently succinct 
for production in this court. 1 have 
good hope, however, tliat otwa future 
day I shall succeed in prov$^ that 
Dumont is a liar and a scoundrel ; 
01 , to use milder words — and almost 
the same words which Mirabeau him- 
self applied to another paltry humbug 
— 1 trust T shall be able ** to tear the 
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mask from the charlatan, to rip him only of his usual declamation, is far 
up, and lay him stretch^ (my Lord more specious than any thing produced 
Protector) at your feet, convicted of by his brolher-revieweai ; some of 
. falselioorl and incapacity.” Meantime whom, in truth, seem to have dispensed 

it would be idle to proceed gainst with Uie trouble of reading- tlie book, 

any other memorialist or historian, in and so contented themselves with ap- 

the absence of the grand delinquent, plying the scissors to a page, here and 

[ am ready, however, as 1 have before there, at random, and connecting the 

intimated to the court, to go on with extracts with certain vague observations 

the case Mirabeau v. *Jdacaulay and about the French revolution, which 
others. The defendants are a batch of would suit Sarran*s Vie de La fi^eite just 
reviewers, who have wound a number as well as Dumont’s Souvenirs stir ilii- 
of parasite papers about M. Dumont’s rabeau. I have selected Macaulay’s 
book. The cnaiges against them are work, too, for another reason, and that 
ignorance, presumption, and slupidity is, becauseihc ought to be a high au- 
in suffering themselves to be led thority upon all things relating to die 
by the nose, as tenderly as asses are,” subject under consideration, llis lite- 
by this ancient lago. They have one rary taste seems entirely to correspond 
and all brayed a horrid chorus in with that of the Abbe de St. Real.* 
praise of Dumont’s portraiture of Mira- He is fond of ‘Mn^asons, stratagems, 
oeau ; but Macaulay has acted as Cho- and spoils.” The history of rerolu- 
rsegus, and is consequently alone wor- tions appears to have beer* the fa- 
thy of consideration. More seriously vourite study of his life. 11c has 

to speak: all our periodicals have already written much concerning the 

praised Dumont’s Mtrabeau; and the English and French revolutions, in 

universal cry is, 'Esj^iuui, — I have the periodicals. He is perpetually 

found the real Mirabeau at last I referring to them in his speeches ; 

Avaunt, ye pseudo-Mirabeaus, that and, moreover, he was announced as 
have so long flitted before my eyes in the author of some volumes which are, 
cvcr-vaiying and shadowy indistinct- in all probability, ere this, published, 
ness I Dumont alone has devised the and contain a history cither of the 
s|>ell to evoke him from the silent French revolution or of the revolu- 

earth, and restore him to day, in all tion of July IB.'JO, or perchance of 

hj.s living lineaments. All may now both. In any case, he must have fagged 
gaze upon him without glamour. Both a great deal at the modern history of 

those who fondly considered him a de- France ; and his opinions arc consc- 

niigod, and those who, putting faith in qucntly, in a case like the present, pe- 

his calumniators alone, regarded him culiarly deserving of attention, 

with mingled detestation and amaze- But before I proceed to read the cx- 
ment, abhorring the individual, and trecton which I propose to found my ar- 
contemplating the monuments of his gument, it may be as well to shew the 

genius in deeds and works with a authori^ on which 1 so positively as- 

hating admiration, as though they had sert that this paper is the work of Mr. 

been the result of arts inhibited Thomas B. Macaulay. In conjunction 
both now may learn that they were with the internal evidence of style, and 

mistaken, and that he was simply a form, and course of thought, 1 have 

Frenchman of a certain period, dnd a t||at which, thereto added, makes the 

man of genius. Such has been the authorship as clear as if T. Macaulay 

subject-matter of all the panegyrics on were written at the end of the last leaf 

Dumont in the periodicals. But I will Some painters write their names on 

deal with only one, which is the best their pictures ; others use a mark, or 

of its kind i it is written by Macaulqy, symbol, which serves ^uite as well as 

who, although in speaking bo hath a the signature to identify their works, 

most car-splitting sibilation, hath In like manner, some magazine-men 

he in writing a most imposing clatter, sign th**ir names to their contribu- 

Ilis work, in a vrord, albeit consisting tions ;t others (for the most part, wJth- 

* Author of La Conspiration dsis Ltpa^ols eontre Venise, on which Otway founded 
his yptiicr Vreierved ; I^ieharis, from which Mister Lister manufactared a play; and 
of stories concerning haif-a-doten other conspiracies. 

t These, by the by, are generally persons whose MS.S. are not worth a curse, but 
who have such fine reputations, upon the scrntch-me-scratch-thoe system, amongst 
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out intending ]|| be it confessed) use n 
sign which is quke as distuiot aa.lbe 
painter's. , A friend of diwe^ 

sihes his graTerpuiioits by writing fa* 
cetious poetiy and funny prase» never 
yet indim aai article wiuiout talking of 
blowing eidier his own nosci or some* 
body ebe's nose. Well, then, a nose 
is his sign,-*— a simple proboscis, be it 
observed, not die mystic one so cele* 
brated in tbe tale of Slaukenbergius. 
&\xt wbat is Macaulay's sign 1 Duessa, 
^the encbautrcss of the Red-cross 
Knight. In every production of his 
that 1 liave ever read, from the finit 
that gained him note to the last he has 
acknowledged, I find tliis same Duessa. 
In his goK^tts paper upon. Milton, 
published in 1B2^ I can well remem* 
ner tliat he tells us, certain illusions 
had cast over the miiids of the royalists 
a spell potent as Duessa's, which 
made them, like the licd-cross Knight, 
imagine they were doing battle for a 
ladye-fair, when, in fact, they were 
fighting in behalf of a foul sorceress I 
And again, in 1832, 1 see in this paper 
on Dumont's Mhrubcau ; During 
two generations, France was ruled by 
men, who, with all the vices of Louis 
XI V^, had none of the ait by which 
that magnificent prince passed off his 
vices for virtues. The people bad now 
to see tyranny naked. That foul 
Duessa was stripped of hor gorgeous 
ornaments. Siic had always been 
hideous ; but a strange enchantment 
had made lier seem fair and glorious in 
the eyes of her willing slaves. The 
spell was now broken ; the deformity 
was made maiufcst; and the lovers, late- 
ly so happy and so proud, turned away 
loathing and horror-struck.*' In short, 
this pet illustration of tyranny, whereof 
Duessa is the soul, is dragged in by 
him upon all occasions, like the solitary 
Greek sentence by Mr. Jenkinson In 
the Ficar of Wakefield. Therefore, 
whenever I detect Duessa in any arti- 
cle cast in that mould of style and 
thought which belongs to Macaulay, 
I feel justified in declaring positively 
that the paper in which the frml en- 
chantress shews is indubitably his. 

Now for the extract : 

** Wo have never met with so vivid 
and interesting a pictore of the National 


Asssmb^ St that whSeh M. Dfnmng, bat 
ttt^befbcia i|t* Hit Mirabesa^ iu( pm- 
oitlar. Is inoomptraUe. AU choicer 
Miiabtant were daubs in oompaiiltoD/' 

He dien goes on to tay— 

He was fond, Mt Dumont tells ns, 
of giving odd oompound nioknames. 
Thus M. de Lafimete was GrandisouA 
Cromwell ; Ahe King of Prussia waa 
Alaiie-Cottki ; D’Eaprememl wasCris- 
uiu-Catilme. We think that Mirabean 
Aimrolf might be daaeiibed, after hit 
own fiisbiou, at a WUIcea-Chathass. Hu 
had WUkea’a senaaiHty, Wilkes’# levlw, 
Wilkes’s insensibiliqr to ehaine* Lite 
Wilkes, he had brought on himaalf die 
censure even of men of pleasure by the 
peculiar groBsness of his immorally, and 
by the obscenity of bis writings. Like 
Wilkes, he was heedless, not only of 
the laws of morality, but of the laws of 
honour. Vet he affected, like Wilkes, 
to unite the character of Uio demagogue 
to that of the fine gentleman. Like 
.Wilkes, he conciliated, by his good- 
humour and his high spirits, the regard 
of ma^^ who despised his character, 
lake VErilkes, h# was hideously ugly; 
like Wilkes, he made ,a jest of his own 
ugliness ; and, like Wilkes, be was, in 
spite of his ugliness, very attentive to 
hiB dress, and very aucoessful in affaira 
of gfdlantry. ftesembling Wilkes in the 
lower and gromr parts of his character, 
he had, in his higher cpiaiities, some 
affinity to Chatham. His eloquence, as 
far as we can (judge of it, bore no incon- 
siderable resemblance to that of the groat 
, English minister. 

** He was not eminently siicoossful 
in long, set speorhos. Ho wns not, on 
tho otlier hand, a close and ready debater. 
Sudden bursts, which seemed to bo the 
effect of inspiration, — short sentences, 
which came like lightning, dasaling, 
burning, striking down every thing be- 
fore them— sentences which, spoken at 
critical moments, decided the fate of 
great questions sentences which at 
once become proverbs — sentences which 
every body still knows by heart; — in 
these- chiefly lay th^ oratorical power 
both of Chatham and Mirabeau.” 

eHere is a fine splash of words I 
Wilkes-Chatham ! O, Thomas 
caulay, you have entirely mistaken Mi- 
rabeau ! How came you not to see tiffit, 
with the solitary exception oflhd King 
of Prussia,— who was a flort'bfdVilised 
Suwarrow — a being - in wheun, with 


those ehiffonniert of liteiuture who swarm in the low Cotoriss of the metropolis, that a 
nervous reader is afndd not to be deligh t ed through fhe- magic of the name ; and it 
accordixlgly answers a publisher’s purpose not to reject any tr^ which is decorated 
with a word of power. 
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gieai talent, the savage aad the ludi- himself the cexunme evea of men of 

crous were fearfully and fhntasticallv pleasure by the peculiar groemesg of 

blended,— all tlie other indjyiduafs ms immorility, and by tik obscenity 

that he so described were penons for of his wntinn ^ Now, Thomas Mac- 

whom he entertained the most supreme aillay, on what authority do you state 

contempt? Surely, too, it » idle to this? Your utter igpaoianoe touching 

imagine that any man of genius and eveiy thing relating to the chUiaeter, 

action — any niao, especially, of the conduct, and history of Mirabeau, 
highest order of genius-V-can be so renders your own assertion worthless, 
described How many hundred gieat And here you liave not even the apo- 
mcn would it require to mike up a cryphil support ofyour friend Dumont 
Julius Caesar or an Aleiander ? Non- He indeed utters some stupid truisms 
sense— and Wilkes -Chatliam, too ! about the coarseness of passages in the 
My good fellow, Mirabeau soared far letteis to Madame de Mourner, (which, 
above the minister, and never sunk to however, taken altogether, are infenov 
the standard of die Common Council- only — if inferior — as amatory eflbsions 
man Touching the sensuality — it had to Im Aoutc/fe HelouCf) and says, 
only one direction , and what mortal ^^Dans ces temps de solitude, od ton 
IS there who has not some pet sense maginatum te dcwrait elle^ftne^ il 
that he is impelled to gratify, when composa an autie ouviage erotique, 
occasion offers, in an inordinate de- qui n’etait qu*un ramas de cc nu il y 
gree ? As to the levity, I know not avait de plus impur dans tons lea 
that he evci displayed the least in any auUart dt Panttgufle ’’ But he does 
offPiir of moment Certain it is that, not insinuate tint either the letters or 
from his early youth to the hour of his the Etotten^BibLon (nine-tenths of 
death, he devoted all his eneigies with which, by the by, consist in recitals 
unff inching constancy to the Airtherance of adi entures recoMed in the Old Tes- 
of rational liberty, and tlu't under cir- tament, With remarks thereon — so that 
cumstances of danger, and difficulty, here the orthodox anangement is in- 
and hardship, and dibcouragement, veiled, and the hymen of auteurs 
and oppression of mind and body, dcrantifyiitt^ireoniyallowed the tithe) 
such as no other human being ever drew down upon him tlie censure of 
has contended against Touching the men of pleasuic, and it would be pie 
insenvibilitv to shame, I deny that it posterous to suppose tint it sucli i 
eier existed No man was more keenly peiiod they could, when theie wu a 
alive to the infliction of blame, even positive rage* for obscene conipo<«itioiis 
from enemies, ind when undeserved ; —when a degree of tilent wis prosti- 
althoL gh he never suffered his conduct tuted upon them winch has seldom 
to be swayed by the feeling that yet been equalled in any ]>ioductions, 
preyed upon him grave or gay — and when the avowed 

bee what Dumont himself says upon authors of siteli woiks as 1 tiubla^ and 

this subject In one place he observes les Liaisons Dangereusn were wel- 

Je n’n pas eonnu uii homme qui fut come visitors m me boudovs of the 
plus jaloux de Testime de ceux qu’il loveliest md most virtuous ladies of 
estimait lui-ineme, et qu'on pht mener France Besides, it should be consi- 
plus loin par un sentiment d%onneur " dpied, first, that the morbid state of 
Surely, now, this eharacteiislic quality mind to which Dumont alludes ought 
IS quite incompatible with an insen- to be accepted as some ipology for the 
sibility to shame In another place composition of his two erotic works 
Dumont remarks . ** Je Tai vu pleurer Surely the long infliction of that hoi- 
J deroi-auffbqud de duuleur, en disapt ntic solitude, which would have over- 
avec amertume^ * J’expie bien cruelle- turned a weak intellect, may be well 
men^ les crieurs de ma jeuncsee^’ pleaded m favour of the wayward wan- 

lake Wilkes, he had brought on derings of a spirit which was clogged 

* bomont 18 very indignant at the idea of Madame Roland’s being so misguided 
as to imagine die imssihili y of is frivols auteur de Faublas being a good republican, 

* III' hi* FnvoU^ LouvCt'i intdlecthore precisely tfia same relation 

to Dumont s that an angel’s mign to an oyster’s* I'he proporuon would stand thus 

Louvet S intellect Dumonts iiitnlleet^ ingel’s iDtellect oyster’s intellect. 

I suppose, if we were to turn this into m equation, we should, put ol compliment to 
Dumont’s humanity, sit i' jwn the sterns lutelleot os i. 
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4 ua^ : ^and the Tomlin >Se 

wnA a to odQTeyiVy Miieb^d i 
eotmid. Well, l^iti la ^ 
pretty ; and dpttlies wi^l « iMuUar 
grace fiom a inehing 
fongiog to 8 eahuiet ifhfahUfhmfied 
by the appeoved valour "of Bttoaham 
and Dumatn aod*Gfabam« andnhe 
pfobable chmlvy ef Spring Aice $tid 
P. Thomp^n. X^gh Bunt, of the 
yellow biWchea, drnibM the courage 
of tioird Byron ; Thomas Macaulayi of 
the sad -colour^ inexpieasiblea^ pro^ 
claims the cowardice of le Comte de 
Mirabeau. And such-like oompaoiona 
there were (bund, at various timas, to 
doubt the courage or prootaim the 
cowardice of Fmerick the Great, 
Marlborough, Napoleon, and Welling- 
ton. But let that pass. T would'slm-* 
ply ask you, Mr. Macaulay, why it is 
you declare Mtraheau a coward? Your 
sob reply must be— you can have no 
other— because MJe Comtede Comme^ 
vous-voudres courteously invited him 
to a breathing at small-sWord, and Chat 
he declined the inviution for the pre- 
sent ; and that many other gentlemen 
insulted him with the purpose of pro- 
voking him to hght ; but that he waa 
not to be so driven to the fi^d. Now 
hear Irbat your friend Dumont says 
upon the subject, and remember that, 
previous to the period whereof he 
speaks, there was no stain upon the 
count’s honour— no dream that he was 
not as brave as Bayard or Duguesclin. 
In his youth he raised himself, by his 
exemplary conduct and remarkable 
courage, from the rank of volunteer to 
that of raptain of dragoons : money or 
interest lie had none. And when, after 
all this, crowned as he was with the 
soldier’s early praise, and buoyant with 
the hope of future honour, he applied 
to his mther for means to ])urchase his 
majority ; he was answer^ by a silly 
truism, to the effect that the Bayards 
and Duguesclina had never raised 
themselves by purchase. 

Bemember, too, that he suffered by 

^ ^ ^ the verdict of a court of law for chaf- 

(by the by, Mac, you have very much a lenging the Baron de Moans, (who in- 


^ ajrAltodues wkh w^ flesh, though 
in itself mighty, penndiqgi and 
pable of •nhjeebon or control. , Se- 
condly, it Aoidd be lemmbered'^M 
ratfaer dt ebobld be alatoHM ^ 
bearcumstancei whichjDttefaignt^ 
strongly to extenootioii of Ms qintoe 
against sooieQv^tha pMUtortioiii of 
tom pcoduBtioqs. The one was pub- 
lished for the pmpoea of^primding 
money to pay* fox the nuisuig of his 
daughter-Jkis child /by Madame de 
Mounifiiw-both parents being left in 
their confinement in a stete as nearly 
as may be approechiiig utter destitution 
by their respentiVe mmilies; and the 
other work, together with the Leitra 
de CdcAcf, was published to raise funds 
to enable him to cany on his suit 
for the restitution of civil rights.* If 
Macaulay knew this, he should have 
declared it. Of Dumont hereafter. 
Thirdly, justice demands that, when 
Mirab^u 18, accused of having put 
foitli these obscene books, it should 
be at the same time added, that in his 
maturer years he repented him of the 
error. In one of his letters from Eng- 
land (I am obliged to jjuote from a 
translation) lie says: Those works, 
the copyright of which belongs to the 
booksellers, I can have no control over ; 
amongst others the Erotica>~Biblionf 
which 1 sincerely regret should have 
ever appeared. What tempted me to 
write it I cannot now tefl — ^not the 
herbe tendre, for there was none at 
Vincennes: but I suppose it was le 
Viable pouAiant.\ Forget not, my 
dear abb^, that not much more than 
five lustres had passed over my head I 
indeed, as 1 have already said, when 
I have It in my power, I will endeavour 
to suppress this and other writings.” 

Like Wilkes, he was heedless, not 
only of the laws of morality, but of the 
laws of honour.” As to the morality, 
Macaulay, you evidently do noP lay 
much stress upon it ; and, sooth to sav, 
it has been at all times pretty nearly 
as rare a commodity in France as 
among your prot^is the niggers— 


the look of a white-washed nigger 
yourself; it is, of course, the result 
of the parentd sympathies). But 
touching your observatioji on the in- 
sensibility to the laws dr honour, it 
goes to say, Mirabeau would not fight 


suited' his sister la Marquise de la 
Cabris ;) and for floaging the l^on, oit 
Lis refusing to gfive him satisfilction. 
Here is somethmg m your own way; 
and there be other like passages in the 
previous time which dip not now occur 


• Les Animauz malades de U Paste. (La Fontetoe.) 
t He was, in bis absence firom Fmiee, tried and eondsmned to the dealli for the 
abduction of Mdme. de Monnicr, and executed in effigy. 
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to me* But during the sitting of the 
National itssembly he had reaoived 
not to fight. Was there any thiog 
cowardly in this ? Let any man con- 
sider his position for a momentt and 
•'he will not date to say that there was. 
Why, if he had not node this resolu- 
tion, his first speech woidd| in all hu- 
man probability, have bem his last; 
and then larcwell to all^ his mighty 
schemes for the regenenftion of his 
native country, and through it of the 
world. There were dozens and dozens 
of mad royalists ready to fight for those 
doctrines which they could not edier- 
wise defend, since, in sooth, they under- 
stood them hot ; and he must have at 
last fidleii a victim to the skill or for- 
tune of some of his antagonists. In 
fimt, if he had not made this resolve, 
nothing could' have saved his life. No 
rank was high enough, no place suifi- 
oiently sacred, to protect the gentleman 
who took aide against the court. Hear 
one little anecdote, rdated by Bertrand 
deMoleville: — ' 


After the return of the Duke of Or- ' 
leans firom Eneland, .being in the queen's 
apfirtmonts, ]\f. .de Ooguelss, who hap- 
praed to be there, w'ent up to him, took 
him by tho ahouldor, and twirli^ him 
violently round upon hia heels, said, in a 
very loud voice, * Hah ! yon heret you 
scoundrel I How dare you appear in* 
thia plooeV ” 


I say nothing of M. de Frondeville, 
a grave president of parliament, Imving 
insulted this first pnnce of the blood, 
and expressed his willingness to meet 
him in the field, in reply to a challenge 
from which tlie scounarel fether of a 
scoundrel son afterwards shrunk. 

There was, therefore, nothing cow- 
ardly in Mirabeau’s resolve to refrain , 
fkom maintaining those opinions in the 
field which he had launimed from the 
tribune*— when he cautiously abstained 
from oflering tlie slightest personal of* 
fence, even in reply to tne groreest 
insult— when he at all times preserved 
in his orations a due respua for |he 

» of the assembly, and the rirtts 
member. • In truth, therefere, m 
it was not cowardly. Was it so con- 
sidered by his contemporaries— 7^^ the 
very men who were anxious to roill ' 
his blood ? Most certainly ndt. Hear 
the evidence of two fierce political 
opponents. 


The daughter of Neeker, who deems 


it necessary, to apologise Ibr saying ai^ 
thine that might appjW feyoureble to 
her mther^a etoeiQy,'aiBd who evidently 
did not understand Mintbeau^s dia- 
tacter m (he first 'iostawse, and, ao- 
coodly, would not bave dooe it justice 
if idle did— even she tortiiiiony 

upon this subject in the following 
wordsf 

“ Quand il aelevoit pour pailer, qoand 
il mohtoit i U tribune, la oorioaitS de 
tuus 6toit excit^e; personae nereetimoit, 
mais on avoit une d haute id6e de ses 
fooult^B, que nul n'osoit Fatt^uer, ai ce 
n*est ceux dos aristocratea, qui, ae se aer- 
vant point de la parole, Itii envoyoient 
d6fi sur d£fi poor r^peler an duel. 11 
a^ refoBoit toujoun, prenant note tur aes 
tAlettea dee propoeitione de ce genre gu*on 
lui adreeeoit, et promettant quaI y rSpotir 
droit d la fin de l*As\tinbUe. 11 a'est pas 
jnsto, disoit-il, en parlant d’un honoSte 
g^mtiuiomme de je ne s^ais qudle pro- 
vince, que j'expoee un homme d'esprit 
comme moi oontre un sot commo lui. 
Et ckoiO' bizarre dam un pays tel que la 
France, cette conduUe ne, le ddconsidSroH 
put; elle nefaieeit pat mime auepeciu ton 
courage. It y amit qwlque chose de ti 
martial dam ton esprit, de ti hardi 4am 
sea manieres, qu*on ne pouvoit accuser un 
tel homme d*aucune peur” * 

So that, according to Madame de 
Stacl, those hot gallants of France, who 
keep their honour at a wary distance, 
never once suspected his courage. But 
what says Bertrand de Moleville If 

He has been unjustly accused of cow- 
ardice: on Kveral oecasians, when hit life 
only woe at stake, He has gioen unegtiivocal 
pro^s of courage. But he was often das. 
tardly through avarico or vanity. There 
was no lusttu, however serious, which lie 
could not bear, when he had a large sum 
to receive, or an important speech to de- 
liver in the Assembly next day ; and it 
seldom happened but that one or otlier 
of these was the case.*' 

l.have quoted this passage entire, 
for tlie purpose of shewing the bitter 
feeling of the writer towards Mirabeau, 
and' thus establishing the value of his 
testimony when it happens to be fa- 
Tourable. The only thing really to bo 
gained fkom the passage is, that a man 
who detested Mirabeau, yet feels him- 
self in ct^nmon Justice compelled to 
say, that be did not beliqve the count 
was a cowkid, and that fie never had 
any reason to imagine he was ; for as 
to the charge of venality, and the rest, 


* Cpttsid^mtioxis sur les ptindipaux Bvdnemens 'de ?a Bdvifeifion Franpaise, 
tom il p. t Anosles de la XUvohilion Franqaise. 
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1 As^U hmAer Aev that there is 
small preteoce for belia^ it ma not 
vofouuded. Let me now, howrerer^ 
summon one more in^. 

maculate and right tmstwoHby Dumodi^ 
himself. W|Mt 'does Ke Ay} IW 
Mirnbeau a^d very ivfsehr in not;^ 
fighting at thd peri^ and l|»d ^ ' 
served to bimy lls auront autant'aw. 
spadassina qu’ils voudront^ etils pouxu 
Toiit avee des duels se ddbanasser de 
tout ce qui leut i^it ombrage; car enfin, 
quand on en a\irait tu6 dixj on succom- 
berait an onzihme.*' But certainty the 
fellow insinuates that he bad no fiuth in 
Miiabeau’s bravery^ and^ it is fropi him 
Macaulay must have caught his belief 
in Mirabeau’s cowardice. ^ He intro- 
duces the subject by observing, On a 
61cvd des doutes sur le courage per- 
sonnel de Mirabeau;” and without 
any affirmation or negation of the 
charge upon his own part, he goes on 
to state that 'he /^trbs sagement'’ de- 
clined to fight during the session ; and 
then proceras forthwith tfl give ut re- 
collections which certainly are not cal- 
culated to convey a high idea of his 
friend's couram. << II dtait toujoufs 
armc de pistolets, et ses domicstiques 
r6taient de mdme. 11 craignit souvent 
d’etre assassin^, quoiqiie sans raison, 
car i1 ii’y a pas eu d'attentat de cette 
nature; et qui aurait osd commettre 
uri crime si dangereux dans la dispo- 
sition oii le peuplo dtait alors V* And 
then comes a story which will either 
reflect honour upon the courage of the 
count, or the veracity of the author, 

“ Un soir h Versailles, apibs nous avoir 
quitt^^, vers les onze heures, nous — (now 
mark! there has been no person pre- 
viously spoken '’of or indicated ; if, 
therefore, he means to insinuate that 
he was accompanied by somebody, and 
consequently nad a witness of the truth 
of his statement, to whom, if it so 
pleased him, he might have referred* it 
is a gross and palpable triob ; so that 
we must prefer taking the change from 
singular to plural in M. Dumont’s ex- . 
piession of bis identity as bn attempt 
at an idiomatic turn)— nous le vtmes 
rentrer quelques minutes aprbs avec 
une Emotion manifesto," And what 
was the cause? He and bis servant 
(who, by the by, loved him ^mtedly), 
both being armed with pistols,' saw a 
man, wrapped in a mantle, standing at 
the corner of the street ; and tl^y ^ 
of course (for that is the insinuation), 
afraid to Iw tliis mysterious stian- 
ger; and thciemre return to claim the 


safecondiietofM.Dttiiij^t^ He.jiikrla 
witti^tbeB^bravgasa^lion. 'HibAati* 
gar turns out tq ba mefgly .a. 

Umiting ibr his master; pia'fRilt,^t k 
nebesAry. that fte philosc|^ 
see the ex-captain of . drains 
own door. Et aj^s ave^ 
Mintbeau k sa pprte, 'nous 
sans mauvaise renconirej’' So tbaV 
tbe moral that the i^unt and ^ 
servant, with a couple of brace of pis- 
tols, wvte afraid to do that which 
Dumont did unarmed and alone. 
Hapaulay 1 Macaulay I 

lei us go on. ** Yet he affeqte^^ 
like Wilkes, to unite the character 
the demagogue to that of the fine geivr' 
tleman.^’ What do you mean by do-^ 
magogue, Macaulay? You cannot 
answer. You will be obliged to tell 
me that the word bears two significa- 
tions — one, ancient and honourable; 
the other, modern and disgraceful. 
Why do you, then, thus apply the term, 
to the two men, without specifying the 
sense in which you use it?' Tib. 
Gracchus, Caius Gracchus, and Julius 
Cesar, were demagogues-^O’ConneUA 
Cobbett, and Hunt, are demogognes ; 
yet did any body ever dream of putting 
(he old and new ** leaders of the peo- 
ple '' into the same category cither of 

S diticians or created beings? Why 
en attempt to foist a parallel upbn 
us by the application of a term which, 
if used in the one sense, must sink 
Mirabeau beyond measure; and which,' , 
if used in the other, must in like fosbion 
raise Wilkes ? And then, why do you ^ 
talk of Mirabeau's affecting the fine 
gentleman ? 1 low was it possible that 
ill France he could, wim his birth^ 
breeding, education, talents, genius, 
and even passions, be any thing but a 
fine gentleman ? He was born of tho 
aristocracy— he passed his youth in the 
best society — he never lived in the 
soul-abasing shadow of a superior — 
(one, 1 mean, whom he was ooliged to 
acknowledge a superior, and who, from 
the prejudices of education, traditional 
raioioDS, and. conventional, foelings, . 
OTipiesse^ from childhood . alikq by 
precept and circumstances, couM, gg. . , 
It were, of inherent right, rebuke, him 
with his eye) — he was, in a wo^, a . 

S intleman; and so felt that even a 
ng was nothing more than le premie$' 
entre Besides,', his whole bjs- ' 

toryproveethatbe ^a wh and genius 
and learning, and an exceeding, love 
for the iraa; and that he passed the 
gteat portiogofhis life in the society 
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of Ifdies. Surely, then, it ie quite as 
impossible that he should not have 
biton a fine gentleman, as that, being 
to, he should deem it necessaiy, like 
lAVilkes, to affect the character. 

The next sentence deserves no re- 
mark : it is mken from a story of 
Dumont's, at which we shall laugh 
hereafter. I approach the last: — 
Like Wilkes, he was hidkously ugly; 
like Wilkes, he made a jest of his own 
ugliness ; and, like Wilkes, he was, in 
spite of his ugliness, very successful in 
afhiirs of gallantry." ^ \ 

To beg^ with the banning. Tfio- 
maa Ma^ulay, I admire the emphatic 
manner in which you, who are yourself 
a handsome inan, and the colleague of 
Brbugham, Durham, and other hand- 
some men, enunciate the ill-fhvoured- 
ness of Mirabeau. It is quite in keeping 
with your horror of his cowardice. As 
to his being successful in gallantly, you^ 
are at least old enough to know that* ** 
personal ^pearance has little to do 
with it. If you have any doubts on 
the subject, bovmver, read Giammont, 
about le petit Jermyn and his triumphs, 
and you will be enlif;hteDed ’and as 
to the dress, ill-looking men, as need- 
ing it most, are likely to be most cu- 
rious in it. But now, really if be ware, 
like Wilkes, hideously ugly, he was 
not, like Wilkes, ugly hideously ; and 
if he made a' jest of his ugliness, there 
was nothing joyous in it : for aUbough 
he really suffered little from his ill- 
fkvouiedness, yet would he fkin have 
been godlike in countenance as be was 
in mind. liis strong feeling upon this 
subject is visible in his writings and 
speeches, and even in that mirth, mock- 
ing itself, wherewith he used sometimes 
to allude to his ugliness. Allusions to 
it occur frequently in his letters. To 
save others from sharing his fate, he 
wrote treatises in favour of vaccination ; 
and we find him earnestly iraploring 
his wife imd father that his son may be 
vaccinated, observing (I quote irom 


memory), "lltocertiunty of not being 
disfigure is worth something; I should 
be veiy happy that my son were not 
so ugly as his father,’^ And to' MSr 
dame de Mduni^ he'^t^'ln Hke 
fe^ioD about their daugh^. * 

Besides, when Miraheau 'had not 
actually, like Wilkes, the face of a 
leering satyr assigned to him by nature, 
it is rather annoyii^ to hear him styled 
hideously ugly— it jars upon the feel- 
ings. The highest order of genius we 
have generally found combined with 
the greatest beauty consistent with the 
most in tellectual expression. Thus was 
it in the cases of tne greatest men \he 
earth ever knew— Alexander, Csesar, 
and Napoleon,* - 

“ Fame’s thunder-bearing miniona." 

And those' who gaze upon such crea- 
tures may, with a paraonab^4> super- 
stition — if such indeed it be — exclaim, 

Thia is tlie porcelain clay of human kind, 

And thirifm cast into those noble 
moulds/’ t 

It consequently — 1 repeat it — jars 
strangfily on the feelings, when we hear 
a man of the highest order of genius is 
hideously ugly; and it becomes a mat- 
ter of interest to examine if this indeed 
be the case ; or, at least, if these harsh 
words be fairly applied. Here they 
undoubtedly are not. The fact of M i- 
rabeau's being ugly, might have been 
communicated without shocking that 
superstition to which J have alluded. 
Mirabeau was terribly scarred with the 
small-pox. His countenance, how- 
ever, was naturally a fine one — such as 
limners might love to paint, and ladies 
to look upon ; but the smoothness and 
sheen ofthe surface was quite destroyed 
by the disease. Still, me expression 
remained unharmed, and this was, upon 
oq 9 asions, all that we might attribute 
to the demigod ; and still more, I may 
add that he bore a wonderful likeness 
to his sister, who was beautiful ex- 


* Ay ! certsinly the third, but folkrwiiig them of dd with unequiil/’ 
t Lwd Byi:nn praises Pope, but he stew firom Dryden. Milton praises Euri- 
pides, and steals from JEschylim by fee yard. 

The passage above quoM ii from Don Sehtutian ; ih Don Juan we find, — 

** happy they ! 

’ ''' Thrice fektnnate I who of that firamle mould, 

The prflioioue porcelain of human day, 

Broax wife fee first fdl/* 

He has not improved upon ihfiwfle of boiling ferfe fee fine Conception of Glorious 
jreKn. ItiadangeioWi for one great poet Id steal from another^ He can eeldom do it 
l^ig^ly. Here, I for instance, fee croolmiy-Ware idea conveyed by fee InEoektng spoils 
dL* , 
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ceedingly.'’ The ihatures, though islics of any two indMdloab. 
aometbing la^sam, were all good| bcSh teifedi I think it wouW not be 
separately and m tbeir proportioiiace , he 

relation to each other; the forehead qualiW. the difierencetj mpertwlf 
wab boldly and beaofiOiUy chiselledi* end aceidents of Byron, 
and annonneed the princifdes of force cbiis, and Demostnenes ; the edm 

and genius, as due eye did passion and beii^ subKined» and at the UMne time 

power ID the highest possible degree^ shaded, by certain of foe cberacteiistb 

The ^es were in truth splendid ; they quaUtiea of Napoleon. And indeed^*'* 
had leally within tliem that guUdam so strongly pm I impniesed with this 

Svini vigmi9 atinbuted to the eyes of Opinion, that, as there is no forther 

Augustus. Sornmimaa they were business before the Court, I iball ven- 

SbonebkethJtSto^ trotld'^>nsidei^ion oertain of t 

r of resemblance. • 

and anon they gleamed forth from tbmr ^ similarity of many paisaam iff 
depths with lurid glare, like heaven's . character and fortunes of Byipn 
lightning. Andasrortiiecounleoanoe End Mirebeau, to me appears really 
generally, it was capable of expressing wonderful. Both were descended ftom 
every ihade of feeling and passion, ftom very ancient fomihes, whidi were m 

the utmost tenderness and pathos, to their respective eountnea raised to the 
irresistible will and the most ternfic rank of titled nobility fof services pe^l 

rage. The countenance, in fact, was formed in the cinl wars. Chcsles 1. 

so essentially expressive, that it was conferred a Ixiromal title upon 8ir 

perpetually imaging forth each passing Byron for the gallant bearing and 

thought, unless when held under tlie «>od services of his house against foe 

most strict control. ruritansf Louis XIl^ granted sjioilier 

Ma physionomic parle lors m6me distmctioa to Victor $quetti bis 

que je ne parle pas,” says Mirabeau, loyal and good imice aminst the Hu- 

m one of hu letters to Sophie. 1 may auenots. « The fathers of Mhab^u and 

lemark, too, that the massive moulding Byron were hard-hearted ruffaans and 

of his features was, like all the qualities selAsh spendthrifts ; their mothers, lieir- 

he possessed, physical and mental, esses, most unfortunate m thmr mar^ 

useful extremely to one who had to riages,— and quick-tempered women, 

address large assemblies. A foce, the most ii^udicious iii tneir treatment 

chtiractenstic traitb of winch were deli- of their sons, lo their aiternations of 

cately developed, would have been extreme indulgence and extreme seve- 

powerlesv as the representation of the nty. Neither JVIiiabeau nor Byron, 

human countenance iii shadow, to com- therefore, enjoyed tliat gireatspe of all 

municate tlie successive emotions of advantages, as Napoleon has truly de- 

thc speakei’s mind to the distant many, scribed it — the fond care of a talented 

and thus draw them to him by the and gentle mother, who loves her off- 

magic dial lies m God's own image;” spring well and wisely. Neither ever 

without wljich the spell that can be knew in their boyho^ the sweets of 

woven of words, though often quicken- home, or the steady and soul-searcbing 

mg, never is complete. Mirab^u, on affection of parents. Both had from 

the contrary, had the power of enforcing the first before their eyes the hoind 

upon the mind, the senses, the indlg]- spectacle of hate, m bosoms where 

nation of the twelve hundi^ membeis love diould have alone reigned ; and 

of the National Assembly, one and all, were nurtured, either in the actual con* 

every passage of persuasion, of aigu- templation, or under the wormwood 

me lit, or of denunciation, by the per- influeoCe of domestic war. Both gen- 

vading power of his look. *tlem«n, too, were disfigured (the fonn 

As to the compan&on between Chat- of one, the face of the other) lu their 
ham and Mirabeau, it » a pretty string uifoncy ; both had the &ame wondrous 

of words, and that is all. I will not mobility of feature and power of ex- 

d well upon it ; and 1 here close my case pression ; both, indeed, had coutite- 

agam&t the paltry defbndants. When 1 nances m which every passing diought 

myself speak about Mirabeau at some and passion, gdod or evil, was tmag^ ; 

length, It Will appear how idle it is to and m both cases we have high autho- 

weigh Chatham in the same balance rity for the foot, that this extreme 

with hun : the count, m sooth, is not focihty of expression was sometimes 
a man to be made up of the character-^ painful ev^ to admiung beholdeis 
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rtijcfly &om the intense power 
oT^ cyr So saith our own **gor^ 
gepuB Luiy Blessingtoo/’ and so saith 
Madame cle Mourner. Both were oast 
^««pon the world in early youth, withnat 
a tuend or guide, a prey to the alhwe- 
ment of those neiy passions which 
nature bad in&tilled into their blond ; 
both received an extremely irregular 
education , both were exceedingly tbiyl 
of reading books upon aA manner of 
subjects, and thus earlv stored their 
mind with a vast deal of miscellaneous 
l^rning, which they were arranging 
mle tlicy added to it each succftding^ 
year. Both displayed m early yputhuS 
strong bent to autnorship, bow pul^ 
liihed small volumes in tneir minority^ 
with indifferent success, both weie 
goaded into their first great effort as 
literary men , both wrote under the 
mighty inspiration of a %nse of wrong, 
appealing to the world a^nst the in- 
justice tn^ had sufihred Ibe pro- 
ductions of both at once placed tliem 
in the highest rank of contemporary 
intellect, the fortunate exertion was 
made by both at nearly the same pe- 
riod of life— Mirabeau was not yet 
twenty-three when he wrote his Ltsai 
sur k Dtf/iorinne , Byron composed 
the satire in his two-and-twentieth year 
The boyish fancies of both were mai- 
tial — their boyish aspirations were for 
mibtary glory— then boyiah dream was 
to bead then own retainers m many a 
well-fought field,* and yet Leigjh Hunt 
doubted the courage of the and 
Thomas Macaulay proclaimed the oow- 
aidice of the othei They were both, 
in Alfieri’s fasl^ion, paitisans, or, more 
properly to speak, patrons of tlie peo- 
ple, for they always firmly held the 
multitude not to be of the same order 
of created beings with themselves, and 
would, like the three hundred scoun- 
drels’’ who oppressed Home in the 
olden time, have stiuggled to the death 
against plebeian rule 
Both were very inadequately pro- 
vided with means to maintain uieir 


rank, and oonsequently had to sufo 
many slights, as well from tiieir owu 
order as fiom others ; and were led 
to imagine which mealed great 
bitterness m their mmas against uyose 
closes of mankind to whom Fortune 
bad been more bountiful the blmd 
jade was to themselves Both were 
proud exceedingly of their birth wul 
titles— Byron proudei^ we are told, of 
being the descendant or the De Buruiis 
of Normandy, than of being the author 
of CAih/c Harold and Matured, and 
Mirabeau to the last prouder of Imviug 
sprung from the Riquettis of Florence, 
and of his five hundred yeqj» oflusto- 
ric French nobibty, than oAfie monu- 
ments of genius he had fixed in Uie 
world’s story, or the tremendous power 
that he wielded. Both evinced this 
pnde after fashions between which 
there is a strange coincidence Witncsa 
their fondness for naming their own 
names and titles, and hearing them 
from the lips of others Witness the 
style in which they vaunt their nubility 
of blood— the one m the famous attack 
upon the Engbdi laureat, the othei in 
the no less celebrated appeal against 
the president of the Provenpal noblesse 
Byron, too, was most chaiy of his rank 
and style of nobility with all, even 
with his mistresses, and Miribeau, 
notwithstanding the decree abolishing 
alt titles of nobility, still mainttincd 
his own, and openly assailed the jr ur- 
nalists ill the National Assembly, when 
they attempted to reduce him to his 
simple cognomen f Ma», parbleu, 
messieurs T avec votre Riquetti vous 
aves desorientC FEurope pendant trois 
jours.” 

Byron could not jppress hii indig- 
nation even at a lm*9 ^Madame de 
Biron) claiming lelwnahip with him , . 
Mirabeau has left wtill stronger proof! 
of his feeling onf the like subject 
Wlfen buried in apunp unwholesome 
dungeon, from whince be had no neai 
prospect of releas — when cold, and 
want, and diseas^ were wasting him 


* Muabefiu*B brother, the vicomte, vms fortonate or unfortunate enough to do m 
reility that of wluch the comto^d only dreamt. After emigrating, he nmmd d 
rogimtiit fb>m his friends and fmowera, which be commanded foi the king agauiSt 
the Teptihlicans Ibo re||^ent was styled '* Lea CbMseura de Muabeau ” 

t Lven thow of tjbe Trench nohiuty who willingly resigped the style of due, 
marquifl, Ac clung ooMmatelvto their temtornl, histone tides, and remaed to t'lke 
their aumamoa Even fete ola humbug of tw o worlds insisted pn retammg hia tem 
tonal title, I a a>ctto, and spnmed at Tm surname, Moiti6 whfeh so adnunbly depiots 
and declaraa lua chmacter anff bvftory. Lmgh Hunt, m his book agamst Bmn, 
■tales that he met an Italian hoy whcM name was in xCislf an opera, in accordance 
wife this dootrmo, ihere can he no doubt that the general^s true name is in ilsolf a 
biogrhphy. 
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d^the other prisoain at Ymoeimeij 
his was, as he hkMf declares, still 
more wretched. " Tfyua les prisb&ttters 

n ‘ soDt au oomptefda roi ont abon- 
ment le n6oea6apre ; fhat-il que je 
manque de tout, parceque ie suis aa 
compte Je moo This, if I re* 

member nghtljr, is W a remonstrance 
to the minister: j hd in a letter to 
Madame de Mem ter, written about 
the same period, h tells her, ^11 est 
▼rai de dire que e n'ai plus ni cu- 
lottes, ni soulievs, iii bas, ni habit/’ 
And yet such was bis inextinguishable 
pride of birth, tliat we find him, in ^is 
state of want and 4g^nes8, writing 
thus about le Co kte ue Caramant, a 
gentleman who c] limed kindred with 
the bouse of Mi ibeau. J’ai tou- 
jours comptd foro r M. de Caramant 
avec tous les 6gai Is dfi h un homme 
que j'estime ; mai i avec toute la fer- 
metd que je crpis i le devoir si quitter 
I'y dont il a ougme ltd son nom. Mon 
pbre a pu leconrpitre qu’il a voulu 
pour son parent, lie roi aussi, etc. ; 
mats moi, je puis tbujours revenir con- 
tre ces manigancv. Je ne veux de 
Riquetti, que ceuk qui le sont; cl 
comme MM. Uiquet de Caramant ont 
500,000 livres de rente, que je n’anrais 
jamais, il est trii probable que dans 
cent ans le puljlic, k qui lautontd 
ni les gdndalogisles n'cn imposent pas, 
mais qui n a point le temps d’ccouter 
les manifestes del tout le monde, pren- 
droit la brancheicntde pour la bonne, 
et nous pour la pranche entde. C’cst 
ce que je ne vein 
Mirabeau and Gfyron, too, were both 
exceedingly vain of their declamation, 
of tlieir persons, and of their proficiency 
and excellence in athletic exercises; 
and both were fond of carrying arms, 
and partial to tlic buccaneer weapon, 
'^ey were both men of a disposition 
mgularly afiectionate ; yet they realTy 
nad, neither through lire nor at their 
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appioxireatiQo at ib& tut 
H would a|^r, was Mboris^ncTii 
teiy distant appioxiioatioa he himself 
mves us to understand it was* 
beau’s was TsUeymnd-^on tbb po$9h 
bilitf of an^ good quality in whom, in 
relation with his felleaMaeatnie^ it 
would be idle to oftr u commemt* 
Both were heart of a la^nch^ 
temperament, yet both possessed sin* 
pim elasticity of spirits, *aiid reveUed 
in occasional fits of uobridied merri* 
ment: and both indeed existed only m 
a suodession of excitements physical 
and mental. Both, like the many of 
high genius, apprehended madness—* 
dreaded, in the words of Swift, dying 
at top and both had moods of mind 
in which they actually doubted their 
own sanity. Both, too, exhibited a 
touch of rntmowanittf in the fireling 
whidi was ever induciiiff them to ex- 
aggerate their proper onbnees in the 
eye of the woria^ and darkly to insinu- 
ate, as it were, in a confession wrung 
from the agonised heart, that they wesu 
the perpettutors of some alUnamelass 
crime, which, however, had not a kmtl 
existence even in their own ima^oa* 
lions . Ay, both were eternally arraign* 
ing ihemaehes as the worst of sinners ; 
albeit, from all that could be ever 
ascertained, they actually were not a 
whit worse than tbeir neighboun, and 
diflered from the multitude Only in the 
morbid feeling wfiicli led ttiem to pro- 
claim what Others would anxiously 
conceal; and in the circumstances 
which kg[>t them during the great 
portion of their lives exposed to the 
inquisition of a thousand eyes. Botlr, 
too, affected to believe, or, perhaps, 
truly fancied, that tliere was an in- 
eradicabie taint of fierceness*-^ of sa- 
vageness — in their blood and race. 
Witness a thousand passages in By- 
ron’s correspondence, and especially* 
this strange extract from his diary 


* The above is stated to account Ito Sophie fbr Ms not soliciting the poweifbl 
interest of the house of De Caramantlfor his release. It may be curious to add, 
that the event which he apprehended kas taxea place, as may be seen by ruferenoe 
to tlie Dictionnaire di la ifiitlethe de Ftpnee, 

t John Mumy is a good fbilow Jso I will write a note for his new editicn of 
Bynm'i Life and Worke. “ Laissea dm I’*— that is to say, in free and vulgar hansle- 
tion of the knightly phrase, ** Here goes I** From the mistaken qpiuion which his 
lordship appears to have entertainef of Nero, I do not think he would have written 
the above if he remembered that jne emperor's branch of the gens DemiHa sras 
remarkable for that tiger-like peculiarity, which with a stern pnda he claims |br 
his own family. Nero himbelf was an only child, and the dhieendaat of five 
only children— all mide. YeUmos Faterciuus, speakinjg of aAriod when the 
father of Nero was yet living, w» alludes to tho *'Qda eireuiuPmoe** affecting 
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** I been tfainlcittg of an odd 
oifcumetiinee * my daughter, ei|^wife« 
mf half-sieter, mv mother, ay eister's 
mother, my natBiu daughter, endmyadlf, 
are, or vreip, all only ebildrem My eiater^e 
mother had only one half-eiater by that 
aecond marriage (herself, too, an only 
child) ; and my lather had only me (an 
only child) 1^ his second numiage ^tb 
mjr mother. Su^ a compljaticiii of only 
children, all tending to family, u 
singular, and looks like fttality almost. 
But the ^rceirt animale have toe rarest 
number in their litters, — as liona, tigers, 
and even elephants, which are mild in 
comparison.*’ 

Witness, in like manner, a host of 
passam in Mirabeau’s correspondence, 
and me curious testimony or the man 
Dumont: 

** Muabeau avait un fils, dont j’ai 
ignorfi la mfire : II fitait aimfi et nfigligO ; 
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Both likewise afficted an utter in- 
difference to the minion of the world, 
but the breasts of both were l^rated 
by its censure; ^Oth wejre singularly 
incondneot of speechj^nd both were 
in consequence snljected to consider- 
able annoyance; both were prone to 
enter into a fiimiliarity of bearing and 
freedom of communication with the 
companion of the hour, whiefi they 
had afterwards occasion to rue, alike 
from hurt piide and tarnished reputa- 
tion — tarnished, first, by the soeWy; 
and, secondly, by the,misrepresentations 
of those persons that they spurned for 


the iEttoharban line : y Notetar Domitim familijb peculiaris qumdam, et ut clarlwima, 
ita artM numero felioitas, iv. ante hune nopiltiaime aimplicitatia Jnvenem, C**. 
Domitium, fuere aii^^s^ omnino parentibuiu geniti, sed onmea aa consnlatum, 
sacerdotiaque, ^ triumphi autem pspne omnea pervenerunt insiguia.” The *'nobi- 
lisaimm aimphcitatli Juvenis” was the fatlier for Nero — tlie gentleman who himself 
observed that nothing could he generated by him and Agrippina (the daughter of 
Gefmanicua) hut what waa detestable and mmicioua to Ilia common And 

indeed the physiological principle set forth bW Byron, ** that the fierrest animals have 
the rarest numben in their litters,” applies directly to the A«^nobarbi,^fbr a iieicer, 
a prouder, or more crud race, there never yet existed, either amongst men or biutes. 
Of the Domitii, as of the Douglasses, there nkm two branches, distinguished by their 
complexions ond the colour of their hair, thoone bl^k, the other rod. From the old 
legend we learn tliat Lucius DomitiuB, while walking in the countiy, had his hair 
chamd from black to by two young men (Castor and Pollux, of course), 
for the purpose of convincing him of the truth of their divine mission, and to 
induce him to convey the news of a vicmry to Rome. Ilia branch then sssumeil 
the agnomen of ACnoharbus (Copper-bepa) ; and the lust man of note among 
them was Nero’s great-great-ffrandfatheri Cneus, who conquered the AllobrOges, 
and who, Iw an act of the vuest treachp^, bore Bituitub, chief of the Avemi, 
captive to Rome, and who was also tne first of all the wolfibh conquerors and 
atrocious scoundrels of the republic to Msult tho vanquished, by the erection of 
monuments in their country to perpetuate their discomfituie and the Homan tnumph. 
He was the man, too, on whom Craaaugtbe orator and avenger of the Oraechi made 
the hitter remark, ** That it was no mattaf of wonderment that he should have a co]>per 
bea^j who had on iron mou^ and a leaflen heart ” fits son opposed J. Caibar , and 
Im it described by historians as a man of an inconstant, ana yet atrocious dispo- 
sition. The next in succession wee we greatebt of the name — a most disfinguibhed 
officer m the civil wars; but be had ma full Cuint of the vices inherent in hi*) blood. 
His son is described us arrogant, profuse, and cruel — as having, when only an oidiie, 
compelled L. iqaneas the cenwir to nve him the wall— a^ havings during the games 
in honour of hm'prmtorship and oAsolship, -produced Homan knights and Homan 
matrons upon the stage —and astiping exhimfced combats of gladiators with such 
excessive cruelly, thg{ Augustus, remonstrating with him in private, 

was obliged to restrain him by J pumio edict. ’i'hoA came the father of Nero, 

*' in every passage ef fais hfh Ihte^ble” — who killed his freedman for refusing to 
drink, and was ^erefore cut by wa regiment— ' 'ho wantonly drove over a child (it 
is said) on the Appion way, andmked out the eyo of a Homan knight for bang, 
as he conceived* somethiim sauey— and who, moreover, was aecus^ of treason, 
adulterv, and incest with mi mar Lepida. Nero fidlowed him ; and every body 
knows that Nero was no saint, tmgh 1 am w^ convinced that history has done him 
ml wrong, lliese formed the Ingest and the most celebrated batch of only-children 
that were ever known. I 

^ * Mirabeoiu it is evident, rains fiir history I) could kdep state secrets. But 
Mirabeau the p%tician was a rmy different creature from Mtralmu the count. 




* Every body remembers how Byron viai wont to get drunk with end 

how be afterwarmi onlered him to be kicked down stairs bis valet fortaking a book 
from the library without his lordship's leave. This was the propei and practical 
iiiodo of proceedings And 1 have nothing parallel to pioduce on the part ofMirabeau; 
althougli I am not at all sure that he did not occasionuly amuse hinu^f^ kicking the 
Suites, who might hai e probably, however, received it as a mark of mvour, as the 
count's valet, Teutch, according to Dumont, did — but as Teutch wrote no Souvenirs, 
n e hoar nothing of it. Mirabeau, however, philosophises, in-a letter from the donjon 
of t'^iiicennos, upon tlie question of undue familiarity in inferiors. He says: — 
** QiioKiu'il en soit, ma Sophie, je ne te reprocheiai jamais cette facility oordiide et 
naive qui t'a donn^e la nature, et qui te porte & mettre, soit dans la conversation, 
soit dans les proced^s, tout le monde d tbn niveau. J'ai 1e mkme penchant, et je n'ai 
encore trouv6 personne qui d la longhe n’en abus^t. Ils sont tres-iares ceux qui 
ont asses de dllioatesse ot de moderation pour sentir quo lorsque lours su])i^neun 
voulont bien oubUer qn’ils le sont, c'est un motif de plus pour que les inf^rieuis 
sVn souviennent. Assur^ment je ne suis pas haute (qnoique her, surtout dans 
I'lnfortune, parceque j’ai toujoura voulu et esp^rd voloir mieux par mon personnel 
que par mes parchemins^ , mais je vois que le plus souvent on prend do Vaffahilitd 
pour de la familiarity. Jni cent et cent fois, partout et en tout temps, yt6 temoin de 
cette mypnse de jugemiuit. Je mV auiS toujours expose, et probablcment je m'y 
ezposerni toujours. 19 July, 1776.^— Tom ii, p. 2dOU1. 

t 1 think Sir Charles is wrong about Attila. 1 do not believe that this Coekney- 
llun, or Hungary-Cockney, ever succeeded in making good his way to Byron's 
kitchen, I mention this for the sake of fair play. 

t There is on order 
Of moitals on the .aith who do become 
Old m their youth, and die ere middle age. 

Without the violence of warlike death : 
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3olh were sucoeBiftil in aSUre of gal- 


lantry* 

•• — - Inring leiued 
All those that would, regretting tliose 
they missed 

and both were fond, exceedingly, of 
talking, writing, and boasting of that 
success, and affecting the libertine to a 
greater extent than th^, ever played it. 
Both were beloved fervently and fondly 
by every woman with whom tiiey were 
connected for the briefest period, ex- 
cepting only their wives. Bqth, it was 
remarked, might be led to almost any 
thing by every woman with whom they 
lived, excepting their wives onU. A 
Lcjay could mould the Count oe Mi- 
rabeau to her will, a Margaretta Cognt 
could do the like with my Lord Byron. 
But touching their matrimonial for- 
tunes, what of them 1 Did they bear 
any similitude ? Ay, an'd a similitude 
most stmngel They both married, 
after a tempestuous ybath, for the pur- 
pose of settling steadily in life, — re- 
tiring to a quiet hearth, and assuming 
that high station in society to which 
they were alike entitled by birth and 
genius. They both married ladies 
.whom they really did not love, but 
whom prudence seemed to point out 
to them as hofttling and desirable 
partners, llicy both married heiresses, 
and only children ; tlie one the daugh- 
ter of Sir Ralph MiUbanke, the other 


[May, 

the dSMAter oftlie Mar^g de Mirig- 
nane. Ineyeoeii diapUmM six suitors.f 
Neither received with hb Tady a pn>- 
vision adequate to meH the absolute 
necessities of an incMsed expenditure; 
this brought on new embarrassments ; 
while the ciKumatance of ^eir Wing 
married heiresses dtew down upon 
them the most peremptory demands 
from all their old creditors. This soured 
the temper of the liusbands, who felt 
that the change from which tW fondly 
bo]^ed so much, instead of bettering 
their condition, bad only wrought them 
misery. Matrimonial bickerings en- 
sued, but never of a nature sufficiently 
serious to excite the sympathy or even 
attract the attention of strangers. It 
was only at a later period tliat they 
were known to haie taken place at 
all. The husbands weir both made 
fathers, an event at which nu'y were 
each delighted. They were both sepa- 
rated from their wives. What was the 
cause? 

** Not any of the many could divine.” 

Their ladies left them for the purpose 
of visiting the elder members of the 
Wiliesywith the husbands' full con- 
sent and approbation. The ladies bode 
farewell to their spouses in terms of 
the utmost kindness and endearment. 
Tiiey wrote, in the course of their 
journeys, in Uie moit plaijiful^' and 
affectionate manner to Ihcir loving 


Some penrishing of pleasure, some of study ; 

Some VI om with toil, somo of mere weariness ; 

Some of disease, and some insanity , — / • ^ 

And some of withered and of broken hearts ; ' 

For this last is a malady that slays 
More than ore numbered in the lists of fate, 

Taking all shapes, and bearing many names.” 

* Miraboau, by the by, was much more the man a honna fortunes than Ilyron. 
It was through his feme as a man of genius, and as *' tlio observed of all obsorvois,” 
alone that Byron was successful; and realW his conquests were not of the highest 
order in the annals of gallantry. The ladi«£ with whom he prevailed were all either 
of a certain age, or else of no rery fasiinating anprorunce, with the solilarj exception 
of Giuccioh (who, howevar, is not to be emnpored to any one of the count's mistresses) ; 
ond then his loi^sbip descended to low liaisons which Miraheau would not have 
been fettered by for an hour. Mirabean, on the contrary,^ was saoceuful from tem- 

E erament end eomestiioss, and the power of communicating the burning passion ho 
imself experiencod, and from assiduous praetice, and the deopest knowledge of the 
human heart, end the constant j^apability of aveiling himself of those critical moments, 
on the use of which the destinies alike ofladiei and of empires ore well known to 
depend. Therefere it is that we 6nd ftie count a happy fellow with the women at all 
periods of his life, and conditions of his feme and fortunes. FoVetty, obscuiity, exile, 
never woie able to mar his luck ; and perhaps thoin never yet was the man who had 
more and bettor bonnes Jortunes than Miraboau. 

• Byron says, in a letter to Moore, “ You will not deny her (Miss Millbanke’s) 
judg;ment, after having refused ssi suitors and taken me.” The six refused fer Mira- 
bewi wero, M. de la Valetto, M. Didbertas, le Marquis de Grammont, le Vioomte de 
Chabullant, le Manpns de Caiiuiont, M, de Valbelle. 

( « 
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hsOnr iHim tlwy fiad in truth de- 
sarttidy^mOT h^tls theyconstoBad 
to mubiy^ and lahoBe bearnis tb^ de- 
voted to deaolatiou. For the one, 
Moore states, “ Lady Byron had left 
London at the latter end of January, 
on a visit to her father’s bouse in Lei- 
cestershire, and Lord Byron was in a 
short time after to follow her. Tb^ 
had parted in the utmost kindness; 
she wrote him a letter full of playful- 
ness and affection, on the road,*’ See. 
&c. And in another place he re- 
marks : “ In truth, the circumstances 
so unexampled that attended their se- 
paration,-— the last wdrds of the parting 
Wife to the husband being those of the 
most playful affection, while the lan- 
guage of tile deserted husband towards 
the wife was in a strain of the tenderest 
euloay, — are in themselves a sufficient 
proof, that at the time of their parting 
tlicre could be no deep sense or injuiy 
on either side.” 

Touching the other (Madame de Mi- 
rabean), it appears that she left her 
husband on the 23d of October, 1771, 
at his own request, for the purpose of 
going to Pans, afin d’y pr^venir 
son beau-pbre (le Marquis de ei 
sa famine sur les suites d’une affaire 
bizarre et malheureuse,tout-k-fait (itran- 
gbie it , Madame de Mirabeau, dans 
laijuellc son mari sc trouva engagd 
par un sentiment honiitite et une de- 
marche imprudeiitc. Dopuis cette 
f’poque Madame do Mirabeau ne I’a 
jamais revu (le fait est incontestable, 
etde notoii^U' publique). Or voici de 
nombieux fragraens des Icttres qu'elle 
Jill rciivoit, et dc sa route, et de la 
niaison de son beau-pbie, oil pendant 
IB mois elle a re^u Ics marques de 
I’amilif* les plus seutenus, oil toujours 
clle tomoigna pour son mari une*vive 
tendresse.” And thus they parted ! 
Incidentally, I may observe, I am^ 
sorry for it. Justice, moral and po-' 
elical, would have been much better 
fulfilled if the husbands had dealt with 
tbcir gentle dame^as Simon Fairfield 
docs with the heromc of the ballad, As 


I nx upciB a bench.” Then, indeedi 
might thqr have said, and posterity 
beard with satis&ction,-^ ** ' 

" Thus we paetep.” 

But fiite would have it otherwise ; they 
endeavoured to effect a reconciliation ; 
but it was bootless. They who had 
received the injuiy freely offered 
don ; it was nef accepted : and charity 
would fain believe that the women 
amid not believe in the sincerity of 
that proffered pardon. In both cases, 

‘‘TheirMsneU had tried atreeonciliatioq, 
Then their relationa, who made mattera 
worse.*’ 

The fhthers-in-law* were, in either case, 
dull, easy men, who were diagooned 
by their daughters and other female 
relatives; and amongst tliose of the 
Marquis de Marignane, there was 
one who played the part of Diseardia 
Mra in the Mirabeau dispute ; as 
Byron alleges the heroine or his attic 
sketch did in his affair. I forget the 
names of both these persons, but re- 
member that Mirabeau’s foe bad some 
excuse beside the natural love of mis- 
chief, as she was next in succession 
to the Marignane property after the 
count’s wife; who, by the by, sus- 

But for years, howe^r, the hope of a 
reunion was not resigned by the moral 
Agamemnons. They wrote, till their 
letters were returned unopened. Tliey 
both, in some sort, struggled for the 
attainment oftheir soul-seated wish, by 
a public appeal ; they had, in the 
course of a brief time, “ become sadder 
and wiser men ;” they longed, at they 
cared not what outward sacrifice of 
pride, or unseen laceration of the heart, 
to return to society, to cease to be a 
mark of hostility to the base world, — 
the butt of every sneaking scribbler or 
emasculated courtier, who affected the 
moralist or the champion of dames — 
to cease to be, in a word, a thing for 
daws to peck at.” They longed to 
place tbemsdves again on the broad 


* Mirabeau saya,^*^ Moobeau-p&re est un homme honn^te, mais ilaiine iinique- 
ment na fille qui est ran seul enfant. 01e porle, et j*ai toujours d£daigii6 de parlor. 
11 la croit, ot je ne Tai jamais ddtromi^ ; il eat foible« olio eat p^aente, et jo auis 
absent; il m’a pria en haine.” It win be recollected, that there iaaometliing very 
like this in one of Byron’s letters, wherein ho speaks of Sir Ralph Millbanke, and hu 
daughter’s and wife’s influence over him. 

t “ Madame de Mirabeau a soup^onne quo son malbeureux enfant avoit £t6 empoi- 
sonn6 ; elle a £t6 si frapp6e do terreur, que son premier mouvoment a 6t^ de se sauver 
dans ma faraille,” Ac. . 16 Mai, 1779. 
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l^way to the disdnotioa diatall men 
most prizes that wbiA m wd in their 
own country and tbeur amt circle; 
and they infused their whole mighty 
genius into appeals that must not have 
only acted directly upon the sensibiU- 
ties of the fair foes (if any sensibilities 
they had), but also indirectly, and still 
more strongly, through the world. 
Many an eye has wept over Byron’s 
<< Fare thee well ;*’ and many a kind 
heart has wondered how such feelings 
as be therein expressed met not with a 
due reciprocation. When Mirabeau 
delivered his speech, reclaiming his 
wife at Aix, the involuntary exclamation 
of the adverse crowd was, — Oh I if 
she had only heard him, she must have 
rushed into his arms I 
But both were mistaken, — both de- 
feated in their attempts ; and the strong 
revulsion in their filings took place 
as it might have been expected. Both 
then revealed the fact that their part- 
ners were cold, yet jealous, women. 
Both dwelt particularly upon the per- 
fidy which had desolated their hearths, 
and denounced their ladies as ** the 
moral Clytemneatraa” of their lords ; 
and both, in sooth, loved, in the out- 
rageousness of their grief, to compare 
their families with the fitted house of 
Atreus, Both, too, have, in their pro- 
per ways, convinced us that they were 
the victims of an unjust obloquy, and 
that it was in cold and slimy bosoms 
alone they were unable to awake 

*' The late remorse of love.” 

Yet both did for a length of time act 
with wonderful forbearance towards 
their Clytemnestras ; while both were 
visited with a reprobation scarcely ever 
paralleled in its intensity or extent. 
Both contended desperately against it ; 
both appealed to the eternal principles 
of justice ; and botli irritated the world 
against which tliey were struggling, 
and added the venom of wounded self- 
love to the mere natural malignity of 
human nature wherewith they hid men 
first assailed, by the superior powers 
they exhibited, and by convincing the 
many that they had injur^ them, and 
were therefore, tiy the emons of the 
heal t, bound to hate tliem to the death. 
Both afterwards felt that they were 
unwise in attempting to grapple with 
an unsubstantial foe,— with calumny. 


like Proteus, taking every fouli and 
terrible, end abomimble form, but 
never like hum emboMog itself in any 
permaneot ahape, ana Ifoerefore never 
to be caught— never to be crushed. 
They have both given utterance to this 
feeling; but it will suffice for me to 
quote for both Mirabeau’s ep^rammatic 
and meaning expressions. I can only 
give the sense ; it is, that you should 
always deal with calumny as with a 
wasp, — never^attack it unless you are 
sure to destroy it, or else it will again 
assail you with increased exasperation 
and greater force. So be it. But the 
temptation to the conflict, however un- 
equal, is to the generous mind irre- 
sistible. There weic peculiarities, too, 
in either case. 

In every quarrel, the base and cow- 
ardly million sides with the stronger 
party; but liere it had .additional in- 
citement to add atrocity to its usual 
labidness of persecution. In the first 
place, there was the pleasure — the 
self-seeking, intoxiraling pleasure — of 
degradiug, and if possible destroying, 
men of genius; secondly, tiieie'^was 
the general feeling which induces the 
crowd to invcit the principle of the 
truly just and good,*" anil to endeavour 
to prove tlicir hatred of a sin by their 
hatred of tho sinner who has been de- 
tected, or the unfortunate who has 
l)ern accused; — the feeling cognate 
with that golden rule of orthodoxy, 
which was something after this fashion 
briefly conveyed to the mind of the 
converted Anastasius by that lespect- 
able Turk who stood his godfatiier on 
the occasion of his second baptism : 
Whenever you meet a Chiistian, or any 
other misbelieving dog, abuse him, and 
then nobody will dqubt the fervency of 
your own faith. And, to continue, there 
was, lastly, the fine pretence of ns.sisting 
the weaker ; — the weaker ! a most vile 
pretence 1 — a most despicable pseudo- 
gallantiy is that which always leads 
the world to take part with the wife, in 
tlie event of her separation fium her 
husband! Her sidt is not the weaker 
in any case at all approximating to 
those of Mirabeau or Byron. The 
person accused is always the weaker 
party, whatever may be that accusa- 
tion, unless the charge be distinctly and 
publicly stated ; he is the party entitled 
to all indulgence; for he has not only 


* JumatB rontre un p^'cheur ils n’ont d'achamemenf; 

11s Qttnchent leur haine an p6che ■eulament.' — Le Tartujfe, 
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taeontend against the diaiges actually 
in the contemplation of his accuser, 
but against the vicfced imaginations of 
the evil-minded, which are inhntlety 
mere terrible than the worst reality. 
Byron’s reclamations upon this snbject, 
inspired by pain, mighty in power, 
and glorifira witli genius, are at this 
present moment in every hand ; it were 
idle, therefore, to quote them. I will 
only ask my auditors to turn their 
mind to them, and to remember that 
neither dame had uttered any specific 
charge against the unhappy husband 
she had aliandoned in his misery ; and 
I will then beg to call attention to 
some remarks of Mira^u,* which are 
pregnant and soul-stirring truths. After 
protesting vehemently against the sys- 
tem of separation, by which it was con- 
trived that a wife could live in the 
world libre, ind^pendante, ne tenant 
plus H son mari que par son nom, et 
trop souvent par Ic ridicule ou la honte 
dont elle le couvre,” — he goes on to 
say, — ** uric foinme interessante par 
elle-mc me, plus iiileiessunte encore par 
I'apnarence de rinfortune, qu’on sait 
lui doniier, va remplir le royaume de 
ses plaintcs. Kile seduira d’abord 
le cercic qui Venvironne; ses parens, 
scs amis, ses connoissaiices, seront en- 
train^s, et devieiidront les 4chos de 
ses pUiintes. Un monde cnticr, qui 
n’apprufondit rien, dont la malignitd 
ne vuut le plus souvent trouver que dcs 
torts, n’^couter que des anecdotes, ne 


procha en afipankioa uoe aflUrew 
parti; etlespttissag«|,lespta^«ifce 
ables des magistiats verroiit la balaooa 
tidbucber dans leur mains.*’ And af- 
terwaids, in reply to a paper Mtlbith 
by bis wife, declaring that it was nei- 
dier consistent with her honour, her 
delicacy, or public decency, that she 
should return Ui him, he well and truly 
says^ — << L'honneur d’utie Spouse est 
de respecter et de foire respecter celui 
de son roan, dont elle ne pourroit quo 
partager la honte aussi long-temsqu’elle 
porte sof nom. Sa dtlicatesse est de 
ne pas permettre la moindre ddmarcbe 
qui puisse causer a son mari une juste 
inquietude. Eiifin, la d^cence repousse 
avec indignation I'idee d’une ^‘pousc 
sans cessc entourec de la jcunesse 
d’une ville entibre, et inaccessible 
son mari seul." 

But perhaps, however, T have al- 
ready quoteu too l^ely — I should 
think not; my justification is,itliat the 
passages apply ec]ua11y to either of the 
cases between which I am instituting 
a comparison. To continue it : — in 
either case a merciful public was plea- 
sed, in absence of all evidence re- 
specting any offence, to insinuate as 
exactly as may be the same abominar- 
ble vices and crimes in both gentlemen, 
as the reasons of separation ; and the 
whole world slirunk from those who 
were poor, and whom it was the fashion 
to contemn.'!’' Ay, but in eitlier case 


♦ Mirabenu was at the lost obliged to plead for the restitution of conjugal rights. 
Mnd.imo Mir.ibeau e ))lcas in rcsiatjince wtTe, cruelty (which she could not prove to 
anv degree that a coiiit should not have laughed at) and infidelity on the part of her 
Jiu:»haiid,— a misfortune which was common to her with every lady in France, wd 
for whirli, in accordance with the ubual custom, slie had indemnifiw herseH*. ^ Mira- 
beau was therefore more fortunate than our countryman, for he had in his hfetune tm 
oiqiortiinitv of proving how futile were the pretences upon which Ids household gods 
were shivered, and how base was the conduct of tlie yelping million that assailed hmi. 
An<l all this, notwithstanding that a partial and corrupt tribunal decided against his 

claim. • , . . 1 , • * 

t IflMiiahcau was mora fortunate than Byron, in at last having the charges against 
,him distinctly stated and openly declared, he was in other respects much less nappy. 
One of his editors speaks tlms of his wife : “ Sa femme, qui iHUutniwiit de enmes, 
dont le moindre 6toit de preferer la statue d’Endymion a celle de Diane, et qui, pour 
trouver en lui un Oreste, faisoit de ra mere m^e une Clitemnestre. It is cenain, 
also, that Madame do Mirabeau was displeased at the great affection and faimliarity 
ivhich subsisted between her husband and his beautiful sister, Mailame la Cabrw; 
and after the sepiuration, she at the least pretraded to doubMhe 


(listinctK , tJiere was some slight appearance of foundation for the lady s suspicion, 
although I do not in the least think that, under all the circumstances of the case, it 
makes in her favour. The charge was insinuated too late to justify her conduct ; and 
when preset to the utmost, as the meagreness of her defence at fee trial proves, 
she venturad not to make use of it ; and this could not have been from any feeling 
VOL. vn. NO. XLI, • N N 
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thm was a bright exception to the Botli left their children with the 

rule that swayed the nwy* Lady mothers; both ha?e left bdiind them 

Jersey exhibited sympathy towards letters to assun tneie motbert that 

Byron, and lent him countenance when th^ had no intention of aaaerting the 

the cry against him was at the loudest, paternal rights and daiming possession 

and his name had become a by-word of these children, Both complained 

of reproach ; and Madame de Vence most bitterly of the cruel silence of 

did the like for Miiabeau— -la Com- their ladies respecting the health and 

tessc de Vence (a la Rochefoucauld), a well-being of their offtpring. Mira- 

iady of the highest blogd, station, and beau says, La mbre de mori fils m'a 

character, and one who*beld tho same horriblement tiahi et calomnid; et Tin- 

supreme rank amongst the fashion- solente craautd de son silence, dans 

ables of Provence that Lady Jersey un moment oh je doute de la vie de 

did— 4uid, I am happy to say, yet do^ cet enfimt, ne m’apprend que trop 

— amonmt those of EnglaM. The qu'eile est bien sure d'avoir rdussi a 

names cl those ladies will be trans- me perdre sans retour.” 

milted to the remotest posterity, linked I forbear to quote any of Byron’s 

with the immortal names of Mirabeau numerous reclamations, for a reason 
and Byron; but by a purer and nobler already stated. Both ladies, too, con- 

tie than that which, perhaps, ever be- descended at length to write ; and 

fore united the memory of gentle and there is a marvellous similarity in the 
lovely womanhood widi masculine and feeling that seems to have dictated 
passionate genius. their letters, and the style in wl'^'h 

of delicacy towards her husband or his family, for the baaeat and moat cruel viola- 
tion of all confidence and honoar was resorted to by her, in publiabing the letters 
written by the now repentant father of Mindiean to hia daughter-in-law, under the 
influence of one of hia mad fits of rage against hia son. 1 am afraid, however, as I 
said, that there was some shadow at least of foundation for the charge ; for 1 find in 
one of Mirabeau’s letters^ from Vincennes, after he had quarrelled with his beautiful 
and b^oved aiater for neglecting him in his captivity, and ahrinkiug from his defence, 
that he aays, “ Une aocur et dea amis pour qui j’ai exposfi plus d^no fois ma vie, et 
perdu peut-fitre pour jamais ma libertfi, ont Uohement d^sertfi ma cause. Heureux 
encore, B*ila n*avoient nit que cela.” And in another place he observes, “ I’Jn revanche, 
Madame de Cabria a fiorit fi mon pere toutea lea horreura qu’eile a pu imui;inor 
sur mon oompte, et en convenant, en des tennes aussi singuliers qu^insensi's pt 
iudficena, qu’eile m'avoit trap aimi.** And now, while we are talking of these 
extraordinaij men, it may not be amiss to remark that, in Manfred, Byron has darkly 
sketched out a character such as Mirabeau, with his soul of fire, his unquenchablo 
thirst for knowledge, and bis indomitable will, might indeed have been, if he had 

— — - ** Passed 

The nights of years iu sciences untaught, 

Save in the old time’ — 

if he were a practiaer of the art magical, and the unfortunate who, having oommittod 
the deadly am, and witneased the horrible destruction of ^at he loved and ruined, 
betook himself to the dreadful solitude, as a human being in relation with his fellows, 
wherein remorse was eating away his heart,— and that atill more dread society, (h.ii 
converse with apirita, which is withering to the mortal frame. Madame la Cabris, too, 
might have been the Astarte. We have the siii of the idl-nameless hour shadowed 
foiui in 08 near aa may be the same words : *■ Qu’eile m’avoit trop aim6,” quoth 
Mirabeau, iu the words of his sister. What says Manfred 1 

" Thou bvedst me 

' Too much, #s 1 loved thee.” 

And next we have, in exquiaite venm, that description of the aimilitude between the 
pair, which Mirabeau hna so frequendv given in truly poetic prose with words that 
have hues — 

*• She was like me in Uneamenta,— her e^ea, 

Her hair, her ftaturea, all. to the very tone 
Even of her voioe, they said were like to mine ; 

But Boftenjed all and tempered into beauty. 

She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings. 

The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe.” 
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they are expressed. Bodi were for 
years banished men, and wandered 
from country to coontiy, sdll strag- 
gling manfully against the world’s 
condemnation ; and proving, as they 
embodied each successive mighty ef- 
fort of tlieir minds, that for less were 
th^ separated from the million by an 
unjust ostracism, than the imraear 
surable remoteness of genius. Both 
in their state of compelled widowhood 
ran away will) young ladies of tank 
(,/f’iRmc.v qualififs)f who had been forced 
into a marriage with dd and wealthy 
husbands; bdb acted for a time in 
the capacity of cavalier servente. The 
husbands in either case winked at the 
intrigue ; but were at length forced ^ 
their relations to open their eyes, 9^ 
see that which seeing they would fam 
have left unseen . Both gal lanta were in 
some sort compelled by circumstances 
to take their ladye-loves ” under their 
protection; and tliis step it was that 
drew dourn both the censure of 
the world, '[uie intrigue went for no- 
thing, it was quite in order— scfoa icjt 
rcstea; but the abduction was dread- 
ful, because it was informal* ]^th 
lived happily enough with their para- 
mours ; both felt fully the advantage 
of changing 

** 1 he curtain-lecture for the cuitain- 
love;’* 

but neither had a hi^ opinion of his 
fair one’s delicacy. Byron submitted 
the freest edition of Don Juan to la 
Contessa’s inspection ; and Mirabeau 
his Erotica-Biblion to that of Madame 
de Mounicr. Both, too, recorded the 
moment of their triumph ; and both 
were in the habit of speaking of their 
amorous passages with the ladies in 
the plainest and coarsest terms. Both 
were known to have had a natural child 
by unknown modiers ; both died in the 
prime of life ; both perished in the^ 
neight of fame ; both fell while carry- 
ing on an enterprise in whicli they 
were embarked heart and soul ; both 
suffered but a short illness ; and both 
were rather the victims of their physi- 
cians than of their disease. 

The last words, too, attributed to 
both, are a comparison between Death 
and his brother Sleep the filmy-eyed.” 

Mourir e'est dormir,” murmured 
Mirabeau ; “ Now 1 shall go to sleep,” 
said Byron, closing his eyes upon the 
world physical and mohd, although 
for hours he continued to l}e a breaUi- 
ing-machinc. 

Now all these be strange points of 


resemblance; but still; notwithstaiiding 
the stroog relation existiog between the 
two gentlemen, it was nming in the 
least approaching a relation ofidehti^. 
The original inspiration, and the ctMi- 
tinned excitement of pain, made 
a poet: 1 do not think heconld nave 
been any thing else thst was ffeat — 
his intellects, and eveiy quality that 
was hi^ in Jlim, were only for boly- 
days; they could not have constantly 
struggled through the web of Circum- 
stances which enmeshes every working 
day. {file had been subjectM to the 
same trials with Mirabeau, he would 
have certainly sunk under them, haVe 
maddened, and probably committed 
suicide ; and in either case his name 
and fote would Iiave only been the 
question of an hour — ^his only historian 
would have been the compiler of obi- 
tuaries, or the reporter of ** crowners’ 
’quests.” Rut Mirabeau, however ho 
had been born, wherever he had been 
cast, must have been great; he hod 
that principle of buoyancy in bis na- 
ture which nothing could depress — 
that sense of force, which, combined 
with genius, rendered him irresistible, 
and whicli nothing in the nature of 
thinn ever could overbear. He was, 
besides, a man living in tlie world and 
for the world ; and, with all his trans- 
cendent genius, he was a man of the 
world. Byron was, if not a dreamer, 
at least a creature entirely abandoned 
to his imagination. He loved to retire 
from the bustling scene around, and 
shrouding himself in his own high 
thoughts, to betake him to the sphere 
of dream. The relation between his 
mind and Mirabeau’s was, in truth, 
that of a brother’s and sister's; the 
difference was that of masculine and 
feminine. Byron and La Cabris had 
both that delicate and begjatiful dreami- 
ness of intellect, (as all find it to be, 
and adoringly acknowledge it, when tlie 
glorious imaginings can he embodied,) 
which distinguished* them from the 
male athlete, who, like the tree of 
which my friend Churchill sings, flou- 
rished in the storm, and whose dearest 
thoughts and exertions, and whose 
quickest feelings, were brought to bear 
upon the tilings that actually were — 
all those points of difference in short, 
which declared that the similarity be- 
tween Mirabeau and Byron should be 
only that between an image and a re- 
flection; and that are so well described 
in die course of the sketch of the 
beautiful sister, which in itself is so 
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eilq\us\le a portrait of a lovely and 
passionate hus^ble^ that I shall take the 
liberty of submitting it to consid^tion. 
In one of the letters from Vincennes, 
Mirabeau says, in allusion to a subject 
on which it is not necessaiy to enter,— 
** Je n’en exoepte pas La Cabris, dont 
I’esprit a une etenaue et une sagaoitd 
peu commune rndme chea les hommes 
ies plus distingues par talens, et 
qui avoit avec tout rdclat de la plus 
brillante jeunesse, les yeux noirs les 
plus ^loquens, la fraicheur d’Hdb^', 
cct air de noblesse que I'on n^trouve 
plus que dans les formes antiques, et 
une taille comme je n’en ai point vu 
depuis d*aussi belle ; qui avoit, dis-je, 
avec tout cela, cette souplesse, cette 
grhee, cette magic de sdauction, qui 
n’appartient qu’a ton sexe* Quelques 
ddpravdes que j’ai trouve depuis son 
fime et sa raison, je persiste ^ croire 
qu’i\ 17 ou 18 ana cette perversitd 
dtoit encore k une profondeur im* 
mense; et je ne doute pas qu’un 
homme* d’honneur et censd, amoureux 
d’elle, n’eQt pu contenir sa tdte et re- 
dresser son ccBur; car s<m imagination , 
at bien runigue the&tre de sa opiniontg 
de sa sentmens^ et peut-itre de ses len- 
sations; mais son impdtuositd, sa mo* 
bilitd, sa idconditc prodiguoient alors 
les reesoiuces. Cette femme dtonnante 
dtoit susceptible de gdndrositd par 
I’amour propre, de sensibilite par illu- 
sion, de Constance, de.fiddlitd mdme 
par opinifttretd. Tout cela fut devenu 
habitude; et lliabitude, mdme pour les 
genies les plus actifs, devient une 
chaSne bien difficile k briser.” In a 
word, the great distinction between 
Byron and Mirabeau was, that one 
never Imd that which was never absent 
from the otlier,— /’siprir de son dge et 
f emrt^ dc sa position. 

But, to proceed with our comparison, 
Mirabeau, in his more advan^ age, 
resembled Caius Gracchus in bis won- 
drous industry, in the multipHci^ of 
his occupations, in the nature of his 
pursuits, in bis opposition to the patri- 


cians, in his energy of manner and 
delivery, and style of eloquence, (though 
his was of a higher order), and in 
having been the mst to intMuce that 
style of oratory into his country. Both, 
too, had in youth served in toe army, 
and were withdrawn from the public 
eye for a number of years, whicQ they 
spent in preparing themselves for the 
station they were one day destined to 
fill. As an orator, he more nearly re- 
sembles Demosthenes than any modem, 
albeit he is fiur, far inferior to the mighty 
master of eloquence. And it is curious 
to observe, that pretty nearly the same 
objections have been taken to both in 
their public capacities. Both were 
accused of venality — of composing 
sneches for both parties in a suit — of 
being incapable of speaking without 
preparation, or of replying to an 
opponent who had attackv ^ their set- 
speech. I refrain, however, from dwell- 
ing on these matters, as I propose to 
consider them at large upon a future 
occasion. Lastly, Mirabeau resembled 
Napoleon, in early struggles— in fami- 
liarity with poverty and downright want 
— in practical wisdom — in deep know- 
ledge of the human heart — in me right 
royal talent of seizing a character at a 
sinaie glance, and so providing himself 
wim the most efficient agents, by dis- 
covering at the instant the purposes in 
which any individual might be rendered 
most serviceable — ^in a power of calcu- 
lating, from things. past and present, 
probable futurity, and this with such 
amazing accuracy, that it often appeared 
like unto an absolute foreknowledge of 
events— in irrepressible ambition and 
inextinguishable love of glory — in utter 
unbelim in impossiblity f— -mid in al- 
mighty will. He carried his motions, 
too, in the assembly, as Napoleon did 
his battles in the &ld, by seizing the 
iQoment that was big with fate, and 
using it for an overwhelming attack 
upon a single point in the enemy's 
array. Tn a wonl, Mirabeau was the 
Napoleon of the tribune I 


* Or, in the other case, an honoun^le end gentle woman, like Mary Chaworth ! 
t Hear Mirsbesti himadf unpn the eubject “ Voltaire e dit— 

' * Q jfsi'e pas Veaprit de eon Age, 

De son &ge a tout le malheur.' 

11 en fnnt dire autaat de I'eaprit de sa ]^tion : qui de peat le prendre, aonffrera et 
roinpra par tout, et He rdusdm d rien. Moia pourquoi aenteroit-on an homme ai ce 
n'^tuit pour r^uBsir k toot et partout, depuie le peujde jttsqu'auz mu, depuia lee finvo- 
litdsjiucm'Hux houtea aeienoea, depuia le plua petit int^rieur domeatique, jnsqu’au 
commandement dea onnies et an goavenementa dea empires 1 11 ne fiiutdire de rien, 
Cela eat au-deaaoua de moi, ai aentir rien qui salt an-deaaiu. Rien d’impMaible 
enfin a lliomme qui pent et aait Touloir, avec suite et coostame. Cafe convient-ii? 
Cela sera ! Voila lo aeule loitPi-^dedt 84, 1781." 
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Tns IRISH 

Fifty jem have seaice elapsed siitce 
the Irim enemies of the British crown 
carried the first outtvork of diose df- 
fences by which the power of the 
British monarch was secured in Ire- 
land, and now but one of those defences 
remains which can oppose any resist- 
ance to the uncea^ng eflbrts of that 
revolotionaiy party which has hitherto 
so successfully sought separation. 
Vain, indeed, would have been all the 
efforts of foe Papists of Ireland to have 
wrested that country Aom their king, 
had not their attempts been supports 
by other traitors to nis crown and the 
true interests of their county. WNile 
the steady loyalty to the British throne 
of foe Protestants of Ireland was 
backed, encoui^ed, and supported by 
a strong majority of their English 
brethren, Encana’s king could treat 
with contempt the puny eflbrts of all 
Irish rebels. No sooner, however, 
bad there been formed in England a 
party base and dishonest enough to 
seek accession to power through Irish 
disaffection, than the position of all 
parties was changed. The ranks of a 
Dad ambition b^ame gradually so 
strongly recruited, that numbers soon 
gave countenance and confidence to all 
who either had no principle to contend 
with, or were ready to barter that 
which they professed for foe prospect 
of power and place. To foe ambition 
of the English legislator was added the 
cupidity of the Irish landlord ; and 
the avarice of individuals became an 
active instniment in their country's 
degradation. In Ireland, foe first as- 
sault was made on British connexion, 
by entrusting the elective franchise to 
every Irish Papist who in his own es- 
timation, attested only by his oun 
oath, possessed, for the uninsurable 
term of an Insh life, an interest of 
forty shillings by foe year. The^ num- 
bers ready to give this test were limited 
only by the ^portunity of coming to 
foe book ; and the multitude of compe- 
titors promised to foe proprietors of 
Ireland an abundant harvest. It came, 
it is true ; but for the fruits which they 
expected, they relied upon the breath 
of man; and, as they sowed foe wind, 
it is not surprising that they should 
have brought to maturity the stonn, 
whose blasts are so rudely arousing 
them from their golden dreams. Stand- 


JI7RT-jpiX.L. 

ipg on foe vantage-ground of foe M- 
litical power thus conceded' to the Pa- 
pists of Ireland, foe Proteatant Whigs 
of both countries redoubled their efforts, 
as their ihipportersnncreased, to make 
captive foe power of foe once great 
and indepen&nt monardi of the British 
empire. Both the Ftotestimts end 
Papists, vdio had thus united for foe 
overthrow of the British constitution, 
had eicb a sepmte and ultimate ob- 
ject In view; still, they fought side by 
side with desperate fidelity. Though 
often partially succcssfof on some 
minor points, me bold and firm firont 
presented by the true Protestants of 
Ireland long proved an insurmountable 
barrier. The power of n^istance 
possessed by this body, strengthened 
by the purest religion, animated by foe 
truest loyalty, confident in undaunted 
bravery, and vigilant from a sense of 
impending danger, was not under- 
valued by foose who plainly perceived 
that it was only by foe prostration ofits 
strength foey could ever hope to suc- 
ceed. Accordingly, recourse was had 
tor every species of open outrage, or co- 
vert attack, which suggested itself as 
likely to be useful to those whose 
opinions taught them that the end 
sanctified the means. 

The lying peer, the shuffling com- 
moner, the erafty statesman, the double- 
faced holder of office, the lurking as- 
sassin, and the midnight incendiary, 
were each ready at his post, watchful 
to strike a blow by which either an in- 
dividual, or a number, of the obnoxious 
body might be injured or destroyed, 
insulted or maligned ; their attacks 
were as unceasing as their objects were 
various. Protestants were assaulted, 
either altogether or in detail ; the 
diurch they had established, the reli- 
gion they had defended, the Bible 
which foey loved, the preachers 
whom they followed, were continued 
sfibjects cif obloquy, insult, and 

E roach : no station was too lofty or too 
amble to afford protection or impu- 
nity. The judge upon the bench, the 
magistrate in his office, tlie peasant in 
his cabin, were alike exposed to the 
defiiming pen, the lying tongue, and 
foe bloody sword. Stitt, however, the 
Protestants of Ireland, secure in the 
armour of conscious integrity, which 
formed a partof ftieir nature, unlike that 
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of Lord Plunkett, to me Ais As, however, the Praiestamliody in 
mm wordSy the noble knd got tiled of Ireland t^tem to eatvive ifetm it 
buckling on every day, were Ifninb- Am one mgle pomi ifproMhn) the 
dued. while supportira by the raithfiil abandonment of friends, the triumph 
ministers and tnose Tory leaden on of enemies^ the loss pf political power 
whose truth and honour they placed and inilnen^, the couMenance sm fa- 
implicit confidence, they remains un- vour of their king and his ministers, 
conquered, protected by the great ram- their enemies see that U is absolutely 
part of the constitution, in defence of necessary to adopt new measures to 
which bad they been calh^ upon, they remove altogether fisom the country a 
would have died. Ibat rampart, how;- body which protracts the consuroma- 
ever, no longer exists ; the Protestant tion of their ‘fondest wishes. While 
bulwark of the British throne has been the Protestants of Ireland remain firmly 
beaten down: but hew ? Wq blush knit together as one man, relying upon 
to tell the tale. Was Protestantism themselves and their own resources, 
conquered in the open field ? Did it, they fi)nn no very inviting object for 
coward-like, shrink from the face of its an open and avowed attack ; *and while 
enemies ? Was it faitiiless to itself, or the taw interposes that shield of jus- 
did it desert its leaders? No; it was tice with which it is now armed, de- 
betiayed. There was treachery in the sultoiy and individual skirmishes would 
camp. He who«was once called honest, prove boili slow and doubtfiil. Here, 
and lie who must ever be called great, then, is the point by whit.h Protestants 
in a moment of weakness, abandoned must be assailed. The last, the only 
their own troops, and yielded the long- hope of safety which they have feft, is 
defended post to ^le enemy. Wound^ the once^boasted palladium of the rights 
as deeply by the destniction of all po- and liberties of the British subject — 
litical confidence, as they were weakened the pure, the free, the uncontrolled, in- 
by the positive loss of parliamentary dependent, and unbiassed tribunal of 
power and social security, they yet did tub trial by jury I 
not abandon the field in despair. While Tliis is the single point of protection 
the constitution and the laws afforded still left to the Protestants of Ireland, 
any hope or prospect of safety or pro- and it is to the destruction of that, that 
tectioD, they firmly resolved to stand all the energies of Popery and of Pa- 
by tbeir countiy and the remnant of pista^the immitigable enemies of civil 
its constitution. They rallied their and religious liberty— will be directed, 
broken strength. Smarting under the until, either foiled in the attempt, their 
sense of recent injury, the necessity for political fiug be once again extracted, 
which was never exj^ined, they nobly or, successful, they shall trample, with 
vindicated the rights of freemen ; and, the unrelenting hoof of bigotry, the last 
disdaining to aggrandise the power by of those brave men who shall dare 
which they had been dupet^ th^, in to exercise the right of private judg- 
their turn, struck an unexpecC^, but an ment, or breathe the name of freedom, 

open and manly, blow. It is true they What is a British trial by juiy ? Is 
conquered ; but, alas 1 they have reap^ it the submitting any issue of life, pro- 
none of the fruits of victory. Th^ did perty, or character to any twelve meu, 
for the Whigs what they never could brou^t together by chauce, accident, 
have done for themselves ; and, in re- ^icanery, or contrivance? No such 
turn, they have sufihred a ftirther di« ming. But it is the submitting of such 
znjnution of their parliamentaiy and issues to jurors, taken from a roll fur- 
pcAitical power. Notwithstanding a(l nisbed by each sheriff — the sworn, rc- 
theae losses, tiiey survive. Though spectable, and responsible officer of the 
thinned by mtiraer, persecution, aid crown, who, in tiie discharge of an im- 
emigratioDftbOT still remain a powerful portant duty, returns all those whose 
and influential body ; ^Arave, intelli* character, acquirements, probity, and 
gent, and vrited: and'*^ true as the r*ation, qualify them to discharge those 
dial to the sun,'' though clouded ; solemn duties, on which all that is dear 
steadily loyal to their BritM king ; to individuals or society depends, 
and, while they so remain, presenting This system, which has stood the 
an insurmountable obstacle to the long^ test of ages, that has proved itself the 
cherished object of Papists and of guaidian of property, liberty, reputa- 
Poperyr^TRE withdrawal of Ire- tion, and life — uiis system, which has 
X(AND FROM THE SCEPTRE Of A Bri- SO fearlesslyand finitiy punisbed crimc, 
TIHH KING. I 
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denounced treason, resisted tymMy, 
and wotected innocence— this system, 
whicn has cherished fteedom, silenced 
sedition, and abashed the sharking 
traders of the law, is to be changed i 
and for what ? — die chance drawing 
a lottery, in which the blanks, or ci-* 
pheis, most fearfolly outnumber the 
prizes, which may sometimes be drawn, 
but oflener remain in the wheel. For 
Irish jurors as they are now nominated, 
it is proposed that human creatures 
should 1^ indiacrimiiiately taken fhim 
the whole body of those who cimy the 
self-sworn riabt to a ten-pound fiaii- 
chise ; and w& are they? Iridi tenants 
to Irish landlords, who, subject to Irish 
rents, tithes, and cesses, holding not 
more than one, two, or three acres of 
ground, swear that they have thereout 
an interest of not less than ten pounds 
a-year; which they also swear they 
could realise, and have, above their 
present rent, by letting their acre, 
their two acres, or their three, to a 
tenant who, they also swear, would be 
solvent 1 1 1 

So much for the pecuniary and mo- 
ral qualifications of the proposed juiy- 
raen. Now let us try them on the 
score of education. No inconsiderable 
number of those who have, in the man- 
ner we have described, obtained the 
elective franchise, are incapable of au 
tebting their signature by their own 
hand-writing; they are what are tech- 
nically called marksmen. Of those who 
have mastered the accomplishment of 
writing tlieir own names, many are in- 
capable of affording any otlier practical 
])roof of their skill in penmanship; 
while those who might, with more se- 
cunty than they have given evidence 
of their ten-pound interest, swear that 
they are scholars, not one in ten could 
read currenie oculo the deed or instru- 
ment which forms the title to hii 
tenure. 

This body, however, is not unknown 
to the history of Ireland ; these are the 
men who have figured as the choice 
and active spirits of the 
WHiinsoYs, 

DcFENDnns, 

United Irishiiev, 

Uebels, 

Ribbon MEN, 

Rockites, 

Tlbry Alts, 

WUITEFBET, 

BLACKfEET, 

Vuluhteebs, 

Anil now, as 
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hwn* Mngt&f and Bare ami deluging 
Irefaum with blodd. * Thaii tit the 
men wno have so kmg modred 'the' 
laws of God and man— who have fiv 
so many yean defied and trampled onr 
law, equity, and instios< To sttek it 
is proposed, by hmest and conmieni 
Whigs, to yield the key of that sane- 
tuaiy which ajjcme can now jpreserve in 
Ireiaod, to its Protestant inhabitents, 
the rights of property, life, or eon* 
science. 

Do ytf boost that this is a discovery 
first ‘made by us? Do we preteud 
that we alone are convinced ttiat teis 
stetement is true? By no means. We 
are perfectly well satisfied, that, from 
Lora Grey to Spring Rice, there is not 
a single being connected with the ruling, 
or, miher, misruling ministry of Eng- 
land, who is not deeply impressed with 
the conviction, that tlie scheme of what 
is called, in the cant of the d^, a 
good Jnry-biU for Is^nd,” is naught 
with consequences oHhe utmost peril 
to all who are opposed to the omects 
and machinations of that fierce, vulgar, 
bigotted, and insatiable fection, which 
taunts and goads their ill-assort^ allies 
to the adoption of such desperate mea- 
sures. 

Do we attribute to any member of 
bis majesty’s government the slightest 
wish or disposition to see the conse- 

a uences that we have anticipated from 
le destruction of the trial by jury in 
Ireland, realised in part or alto^ner? 
Certainly not. On the contrary, we 
feel assured, that if ever their consent 
be wrung ftm them, it will be yielded 
slowly and with reluctance. Whence,^ 
then, arises the necessity fiir the adop- 
tion of this measure, on the issue of 
which is inevitably staked the conti- 
nuance of Protestantism in Ireland ? 
Simply and solely because Lord Al- 
thorp, in his individual capacity, in 
the plenitude of his ignorance, talking 
of men and of things of which he knew 
nothing, pledged his silly self, that the 
svioid of justice also should be traps- 
femd to tlmse whom he saw making 
euch a conscientious use of the stafif of 
power. To keep pure and unspotted 
the conristem^ of this mighty states- 
man, this rash pledge is to be rashly 
redeemed; when a new and another 
war will be waged upon the loyalists 
of Ireland. 

Little do they know of Ireland, who 
think, that in the picture of it which 
hab been drawn in the dchateb of the 
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first reformed parliament, there has 
been exhibited to them a M repre- 
sentation of the triumphs ^icl^oTCry 
seeks, or of the sufferings to ifnich 
Protestants are doomed. To elevate 
the host before the wondering eyes of 
unbelieving heretics, to bring to the 
kennel the knee which has never bent 
to the object of an idolatrous worship 
— Uiese are arooqg the iyndest objects, 
the dearest hopes of those meek and holy 
men, who ever (we are told) in Ireland 
preached peace and good will towards 
all men» ror such an exhibitipn, how- 
ever, die time has not yet arrim ; but 
let the **good pass, and the 

day of triumph has come. The Pro- 
testant, felled to the earth, insulted, 
and degraded, may bring within the 
walls where justice was once adminis- 
tered his ble&ing prooft of injuiy, bis 
** eloquent wounds,*’ — what men ? 
Will me hand which, armed with a 
bludgeon, would smite to the earth in 
die king’s highway the fancied reviler 
of his fancied God, deal out a diflferent 
measure of justice to the victim of 
bigotry, merely because be is trans- 
planted from tM ranks of a supersti- 
tious procession to the jury-box, where 
he sits in iudgment widi thoM with 
whom be latefy walked? No; it is 
as hopeless as it is impossible. The 
good Jwy-hUV* for Ireland will be the 
death-warrant there to religious liberty. 

The freedom of the press— how will 
it fare ? Popery takes offence at the 
freedom with which a heretic may 
discuss the doctrine, the tenets, the 
acts, the speeches, or the politics, of 
the humble and holy servauts of dieir 
mother church. “ W ill an action lie ?*’ 
** No doubt of it ; you can choose your 
county, and make sure of a jury s!!’’ 
To whom, t/(en, is intrusted the liberty 
of the press ? To twelve men who 
would each, widi averted eyes and 
outstretched arms, bearing the longest 
possible pair of tongs grasping a copy 
of the word of God, follow Dr. Doyle 
to fhe mouth of a furnace, and plunge 
therein that book which cmsecsaXes.^ 
art of priutingl II So much for civfi 
liberty. * | 

Can that which was once the pro- 
perty of the Church of Rome, be, 
according to its canons, tmosferred 
without the sanction of the pope? 
No. Did not, and does not, sdl Ire- 
land belong to the pope of Rome? 
It does. Has he sanctioned publicly 
or prieerte/y— mind, maik, we say, or 
** FBI VATXiY ’’—the grant or sale of 


all or any of the forfeited estates or 
chuTch«lama of his bolipesi’s kingdom 
of Ireland to* a beretie? Has, then, 
any heretio in Ireland a title to pro- 
perty so acquired good and valid m a 
court of Rome? Unquestionably he 
has not. But tlie good Jury-biir* 
is passed, and in what court is his 
title to be tried ? Will he who, witli 
the murderous knife and burning brand, 
strong in the absolution of his church, 
sought eviction or possession, even by 
the shedding of blood to quench the 
fire he kindled, be less scrupulous or 
less powerful when only armed with 
t^ issue-paper in a jury-box ? Is this 
the man who will acknowledge that as 
a title which is repudiated by his pope ? 
If Lord Althorp would preserve the 
sultttantial consistency of a conscien- 
tious course of action (for, though we 
question his judgment, •ve do not im- 
pugn his honour), we would entreat of 
him, while there is time, to pause, and, 
befim it be too late, narrowly to scan 
thegulf into which the good Jury-bill/*’ 
if it pass, will plunge the lingering 
'loyalty of Ireland. 

Much that we have said might pass 
for declamation, were it not Uiat the 
proceedings before the Longford elec- 
tion committee have made a full ex- 
posure of the wholesale mode in which 
tire manufacture of the contemplated 
jurors is carried on in Ireland ; wlieie 
the most flagrant peijuiy is practised 
by those in whose Wnds the redemp- 
tion of Lord Althorp’s pledge is about 
to place the fate or the property, the 
lives, and the character, of all Who have 
any in the country. It is worse than 
mockery to say that the proposed bill 
still leaves it m the power of the ma- 
gistrates and sberifis to select from 
those who may have the initiatory qua- 
lification. No such power will, in 
|ict, be left; and any attempt to ex- 
ercise sound discretion will be the 
unceasing object ot those seditious 
bowlings which are driving from the 
discharge of the munera of a country 
gentleman those whose feelings make 
them shrink from the foul abuse 
which is levelled against every man 
nrhose education, habits, and princi- 
ples, render him indispoUd to ^rtici- 
pate in the disgrace of acting with 
those who are incapable of understand* 
ing the respect to which honour and 
integrity are entitled, or of exposure to 
the criticism of men who hate the mia- 
lities which tliey well know that tJiey 
do not possess. 
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No; wlwtever list tbe collecior 
makes ottl, will and must be the mix- 
list : its adoptiim in thiee-8M»t»s of 
Ireland will be impentlTe. The eol- 
lectorsy in making ont their ifsts» will 
naturally look to tlieir own ihtufe ease 
in effecting their oollections ; and they 
will endeavour to gain posterity by 
extending to all, who have tbe most 
distant pretensioiis to it, the honour of 
a place on the jury-lKit. 

But where, after the adoption of this 
monstrous measure, are to be found 
men capable of judging and conducting 
the causes of those who may then be 
clients? Hitherto it has been essen- 
tial, to the successful manasement of a 
suit, that the jury and me counsel 
should all understand one common 
language. Hitherto, in cases where 
their interposition was necessary, it 
has been found practicable to explain, 
by interpreters, the evidence of wit- 
nesses who did not speak the vulgar 
toiigue of the court and the July. 
Without laying any stress on the ne- 
cessity of having a juiy possessed of 
that general course of reading and* 
education which render familiar the 
knowledge of those technical terms ac- 
quired by experience, and which are 
so necessary to the understanding a 
statement of a case, — how, we ask, is a 
lawyer who cannot speak Irish to do 
justice to his client’s cause ? Hitherto 
the object has been to bring the juiy 
up to the standard of the judges and 
tlie box ; but if the jury-bill pass, the 
process must be reversed, and the bench 
and the practitioners must be reduced 
to the level of the juiy. To state a 
case through an interpreter, would be, at 
best, a very clumsy course of proceed- 
ing, if at all practicable ; twice the 
time in which a case can now be dis- 

I iosed of, would then be necessary, and 
aw proc^ings would be spun out tcb 
an interminable, at least to a veiy te- 
dious, length; and reports would be 
almost impracticable. If the project 
is to be entertained at all, time should 
be given to the legal practitioners and 
reporters to qualify ; professors of the 
Irish language should be established in 
all the inns of court ; and the under- 
going a severe examination in the Irish 
language should be made an indispen- 
sable ingredient in the coiinse of preli- 
minaiy preparation for the bar. In 
England, some prizes for proficiency, 
to be awarded by competent judges, — 
say tlie chancellor, some of the cUef 


ludgjHt, and 1 few of tke popldi mem- 
om ftjM Irdandasaepi^ 
•eifulbessfolly in atimiihit^ WBWtitm : 
and when a sufficient miabei^ ofjfo«ti|ea» 
barristers, and solicitOni wM ChuhI 
qualified to affivrd a foir chbfce to 
dients, then would W dw time to 
adopt this measure, which cannot, 
without producing great inoonveoience, 
be at once iuAoduced bto'pneliotf* 

Looking to the welfere of some of 
our colomes, and the establMing in 
them the trial by jury, the propos^ 
measure may be acfended, as one well 
calculated to fill them with men prac- 
tised as jurors, and versed in tbe 
ways of at least the criminal courts. 

If, indeedv the coercive measure 
were to be continued in force for some 
years longer, and the trial by court- 
martial and Che trial by juiy were 
concurrent jurisdictions, after the good 
jury-bill shall have passed into a law, 
no very long period would elapse be- 
fore many, very raanv of those who 
shall grace the jury-list of Ireland, 
will, in one way or another; have found 
a passage to New South Wales, where 
they will at once be able, with the ex- 
penence they haveacquir^ in Ireland, 
to assist in discharmiig the duties of 
that court, although they may have 
been indebted to another for their trans- 
mit from Ireland to Australia. One 
amendment would, however, go fiir to 
reconcile us to look with a fevonrable 
eye on Lord Althorp's bantling, and 
that is, that the late registry should 
be declared null and void ; that a new 
one should take place, before the 
wealthiest and ablest men at the bar; 
and that'the registering barrister should, 
for seven years, be accountable for foe 
rent of every man whom he should 
have declared to be possessed of a 10/. 
beneficial interest. Suck a registry 
would become of sterling merit, and 
would indeed form a sound standard 
for a jury-list. No such standard is 
provide by the new juiy-bill, which 
will, if adopted, destroy all confidence 
in she administration of justice in fre- . 
land, where, amidst the destruction of 
sound principles in the other institu- 
tions of the country, it still remains a 
proud and noble monument indied of 
Uie wisdom of our ancestora. If the 
foundations of that monument be sap- 
ped, ils ruins will soon cover every 
trace of civilisation which still survives 
the dt^gs of the Whigs. 
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HATWARd’b TBAHSLATION OV 00«T«B'S “VAV«T ” 
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No man has suffered more from his 
translators than Goethe. There was 
that infemous version from the French, 
published hy Colburn under the title of 
Memoin of Goethe^ written 5y himtclf 
professed to be rendered from the 
lyichtungj^ WahfheiJt V the German 
master, ^cn there was Lord Leveson 
Gower’s traduction of Faustf full of 
blunders of every conceivable kind, 
and worse intentional perversions^to 
say nothing of omissions. Never was 
work so imperfectly represented as this 
very splendid and original poem by its 
aristocratic translator. M{hat business 
bad such a man as Gower to undertake 
a task of tiiis kind, to which, on all 
accounts, he was so unequal — so inca- 


If the drama contained passage that 
offended his delicacy— or if the drift 
of the whole was, in his opinion, of an 
equivocal character— why was he soli- 
citous to put it into an English dress ? 
Or was he learning German upon it, 
and, being desirous to turn his lessons 
to a good account, thought it best to 
remunerate himself for the fees lie raid 
to his tutor by publishing his daily 
exercises ? If so, his lord^ip made a 
capital hit; and, however he may have 
misled the public, or injured the ori- 
ginal author, contrived to fill his own 
pockets,— the chief thing to be heeded 
now-a^ays. * 

Had the feme of the German master 
been suffered to remain under the pro- 
tection of such friends, it would have 
sunk in the opinion of Englishmen to 
an irretrievable depth ; but (blessings 
on the Nine therefore 1) the Muses who 
inspired him would not permit that the 
oracles which he uttered should be thus 
perverted from their right meaning, and 
lost to their intended purpose. They 
tlierefore were careful to raise up other 
servants of theirs, who should interpret 
well the prophecies which they had 
suggested. Snelley, a tiue was 
called upon by their divine influence 
to render some chok || passages from 
this very Fauit, whidi, nom confessed 
inability, Gower left unattempted 
in hm precious version, and some which 
from other motives he had purposely 
reticenscd. To Wilhelm Meister, also, 
they assigned a mighty man to conquer 
the Ileicukan labour, which only a 
giant might sustain. Well did he 


perform the duty set; and, like one 
of the true Anak twse, he laid about 
him with his staff like a weaver’s beam, 
so that the hearts of the enemy sunk 
within them because of fear. They 
shewed fight, however ; but now they 
had to deal with Goethe indeed, in the 
person of his translator, and accord- 
ingly opposed English taste to the 
German, and fairly enou^, though 
fee]%, met the question at issue. 

This debate of taste has since that 
time been waged almost to an issue, 
in Mr. Carlyle’s and Mr. Ileraud’s 
papers m the Foreign Meview, on 
Ooetlie, and Klopstock, and the Stol- 
beigs, and WVrner, and in others from 
the same bands m ftre in a . The subject 
of German literature is *n consequence 
looked upon with more favourable eyes 
by the judicious. That there is some- 
thing worthy of regard and examination 
in German genius, is now a matter of 
general acknowledgment ; labourers in 
the field of inquiry are daily making 
their appearance, and it is becoming 
more and more evident that the harvest 
is at hand. 

In evidence of this conclusion, we 
desire to point public attention to the 
prose literal translation of FauAi with 
which we have embellished the title of 
this paper. Mr. Hayward deserves the 
best thanks of all lovers of German 
genius, and of all, indeed, to whom 
genius in the abstract is a subject of 
serious and loving consideration, by the 
very successful effort with which he 
has enriched the English language. 
We liave now, at any rate, the mean- 
ing of the great work intelligibly ex- 
pressed ; though the harmonies of the 
original verso liave yet to be traiis- 
/us^ into our native numbers. I.et 
us hope that ere long this yet remain- 
ing desideratum may be realised in a 
manner worthy of both literatures ; 
we feel, indeed, no doubt that it will 
be. Jn the meantime hail we this 
godsend as a godsend, and give it 
solemn welcome. 

The importance of this production 
will be \mi estimated by a elance at 
tbe mass of error and absurdity from 
which we are hereby redeemed. Mr. 
Hayward has thought fit to expose, 
in no measured terms, (and he is right 
in entertaining no accommodation on 
a matter of such impoitance,) the delu- 
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sions arising from mistf«ulatiopS| by 
which the piriilie * Aind h^ hilherfo 
been led astray. Pitiable must be the 
condition now of all parties in these 
misiOvealinn ; and low they to 
bow down ttieir ibrdkeads in the dfi^ 
and abase themsehaebdhiie rim Genius 
of Truth and the poet; for agaioSt both 
they have offiend^. 

Lord F. Gowsr’e fiudta/* says Mr. 
Hayward, "are twofod-.of omiaaion 
ana commission. To begin with those 
of the first kii^— be has omitted the Pro- 
logue in Heaven, with the crzoi^tion of 
thn Angel's Song at the commencenmit ; 
tliA Shepherd's Iwg, post, p. S9 ; the 
beautiful little Song of we Invisible Spi- 
rits, which follows the curse, po||t, p« 55; 
a large part of the scene in Anerbseh's 
cellar ; the Flower Scene, post, p. ISO ; 
the Summer-house Scene, poat, p. tSS ; 
and tho whole of the Interlude supposed 
to be played upon tho Blockaherg. The 
inevitable effect qf those omiasiona was 
furciblv stated in tlie QttatUrly Reoiiw: 

* In one page (of the original) have 
Hnphael and Gabriel uttering atraina of 
Miltonic harmony and grandenr, in the 
hearing of all the host of Heaven. In 
another, the jabber of fiends and sorce- 
rers in their witeli-aabhath presents an 
unearthly mixture, in which it is impos- 
sible to diEW any definite line between 
tho giotesque ond the ghastly, the sad- 
ness of immortal degradation, and the 
hiitroonery of diabolical despair. In the 
iiiulst of all this, human passions — love, 
lijtied, revenge, repentance, remorse— 
clotho thomselvoa alternately in the se- 
vorost ainiplicity of idiomatio dialogue, 
and the softest or noblest strains of lyric 
poetry. Kven mere satire— the satire of 
lituinture, of manners, of politics, above 
all, of philosophy, finds its place. The 
ellect of so strange a medl^ of dments 
must have been abundantly considered 
by so learned an artist us Goethe; and 
no trttiislator can have any right to inter- 
fere with him, by diminisning thoir num- 
ber or variety.* 

" JSut besides omissions of the kind 
above mentioned, oifiisslons of two, four, 
six, or eight lines at a time, are con- 
stantly occurring, to the irrepareUe in- 
jury of those fine links of association in 
which all works of genius abound, and 
which are not the less to be logaided, 
because (as in the case of the finer fibres 
of the human body) we are often uncon- 
scious of their existence till they are 
snapped, and the work becomes loose 
and lifeless for want of them. What 
renders these omissions still more cen- 
burahlo is, tiiat in the second and last 
edition no notice whatever is given that 
any omission of any sort has been made , 


and fa tho fi»t edition^ M Ari ody our- 
■only hrihroOd ibfiC Ufa hfMiip * had 
left smaiF paawgsa mnttempfad, firom a 
oojjByiQriflBLofhis own faahyi^fa transfor ' 
tfarfr to a translatm} and tbaf 
ooondmtiiDaa of deoei^, ofao, fa a Ifar 
inatanesB, pravented him ftom paooaad- 
fag.’ Where these omitted psMagM oo» 
enr, and what may he theur length sad 
chaiacter, the esader must find out lor 
himself; except fa the single inatanoe of 
the Ftologue, which, from what I can 
collect ieSn his note, is one of tiie fai 
stances fa which he was obeckod by 
decency. • Agra, I shaU bonow some 
just and strirag remarks from tho Quar- 
terly ' It is no groat wonder, that per- 
sons who have considered only an analy- 
sis such as llladsme de Stsael's, or a 
version thos incomplete, should, in spite 
of occasional passages, mistako the ge- 
neral purpose of the poet, and socuse 
him of riaiouUng curiosity, knowledge, 
and virtue ; while, in fact, be had him- 
self taken fecial preoantions (whatever 
may be thought ox the tatti with which - 
he bad selected some of these) to make 
it clear to eveiy oapaei^, that the only 
objects of bis sttsex were the extrava- 
gance, rostlessnees, and mic^ of curio- 
sity, when directed to subjects beyond 
the legitimate range of human intellect, 
the nselessnesa of mere knowledge di- 
vorced from wisdom by the intervention 
of vanity, and the feebleness of that vir- 
tue which presumes to rely solely on 
itself.’ 

" According, therefore, to the opinion 
of a very partial critic, bis lordship has 
not merely oidod in giving an immoral 
tendency to tho poem he professes to 
purify, hut has l^n, no doubt unwit- 
tingly, the mesiis of fixing a stigma on 
the moral and religious character of 
Goethe. 

" 1 now come to feults of commission. 
These are very, very numerous ; and I 
shall he obliged to quote a great many, 
in order to counterbalance the weight of 
auAority which Lord F. Gower hoa con- 
trived to enlist upon his side. Most of 
the examples, however, are so irresistibly 
ludicrous, that I do not think the coin- 
mentaiy will be found dull. All but one 
are taken from the second edition, pub- 
lishgi at an interval of two years from 
the first; ample time having bera thus 
afforded for the correction of mistakes. 
I'hat one is the following. 

'* In allusion to tho spirits invoked by 
Faus^ Wagner is made to say, 

< Tb^ feign their native home the sky, 

Assnme a false gentility. 

And lisp in English when they lie.’ 

l*atriotism compels me to say, that engtiich 
means like angeh. and convoys no national 
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nflection. Tbe line, tlMnfne, etnide 
tkui: f 

• And licp like angds when my lie.' 

It ie strange that Gresory’s pnn, em. 
balmed in Wfirdaworth%'poetiT. did not 
give his lordship a suspicion of the truth. 

** All future referenees are to the 
secoud edition. 

** In tbe first six linsp of the * Arch- 
angel’s Songp’ generally considered one 
of the best-executed parts of the trans- 
lation, there are two slight errora and 
one glaring one : 

• 

' The sun his anrienthymn of wonder 
la pouring out to kindred spheres. 

And still pursnes, with march of thunder. 
His pre-appointad course of years. 

Thu Tisam gires thy angels {tower. 
Though none its daxsling rays with- 
8tand.’^Vol. i. p. 17. 

The sun is pouring out his hymn of 
wonder (as his lordship is pleased to 
term it) with, not to, Icmdrea ^heres ; 
and eoitrw of yean is a very incoireot 
mode of rendering reite Qourney) ; but 
the thy of the fifth line ia the great blun- 
der of the passage, as it proves Lord F. 
Gower to have supposea the ihr and tie 
of the original to refer to the Deity. I 
do most earnestly assure him that they 
refer to the sun, and that a German 
would no more think of addressing the 
Deity in (he third person pluraly than on 
Englishman of affixing Afr. to the name. 
InoMd, nothing can imew more strongly 
Lord F. Gower's unaccmaintauce with 
the German language and literature than 
his repeated mistakes as to tie; which 
word is never used as a mode of address 
in elevated composition, except now and 
then ironically. At the present moment, 
I do not recollect a single instance in 
the whole of Fatiit. I subjoin two other 
passages in which this sort of blunder 
occurs, to the obvious sacrifice of the 
sense. In the second acene with Me- 
phiatopheles, Faust is mode to speak to 
him thus: 

* My breast, that swells no more with 
learning’s throes, 

I give to pam, and bara it to the storm} 
And all that man enjoys, or undergoes, 

1 wish concentered m this single iann: 

High eeyturislfto mount, to dive as low; 
Upon myself to heap,^dlf weal and wo; 
Wide as your range Uf circle to extend. 
And, likeyourteif', be mested at (he end.' 
— p. 99. 

** llie full extent of this error may be 
seen at a glance, on turning to the pas- 
sage (post, p. 60). It has arisen nom 
the translator's supporing ikr and ihrem, 
which really refier to mcnscbrit {humanity 


or ihi human fM)» to be the ceramonial 
mode of address. The wonder to mo is, 
thathedidnot psnae end inquiro beibre 
writing down so palpable an abaurdity, 
as making Fault wish fiv the lot of the 
Devil. Again, in tbe dialogue between 
tbe Student and Mephistopheles, the lat- 
ter tolls tbe Student that he will daily 
feel a greater longing for the breasts of 
Wisdom ; to whiim the Student replies, 
that he shall joyfully hang upon her 
(Wisdom’s) neck. His lowhxp, mis- 
led by ihrem again, makes him reply, 

* Sir, from your neck I shall with Joy 

depend 

osif be wanted to bug Mophiatopheles ! 

•• To bring theve mistakes together, T 
have been obliged to ontiripate a litfte. 
Going blck to me conclusion of the first 
paragraph of Faust's first soliloquy (post, 
p. 8), I find the following couplets : 

* That I may need dibptnoe no more 
’ilie solemn nothings of iny store. 

But dealing less in words than death. 
Explore the world’s primseval seeds.’ 

Any one would auppoae from this, that 
Foust wee anxious tot action instead of 
knowledge, and had thoughts of going 
forth to hatde, by way of getting better 
acquainted with the world. Lord F. 
Gower would say, no doubt, that he 
could not complete the couidet with a 
word (as thinge or realities) conveying 
tbe right meaning. In sneh cnbr>s he 
ought to annex a Nota Bene, like that to 
the following epitajih: 

' Here lies the body of Nicholas Now 
City, 

Who died t’other day — the more’s the 
pity! 

N.fi.— The msn’f name was OULtown, 
hut it vioutdn*t rhyme.’ 

“ In the next page but one (p. 34), 
we find tile simple expressions den wurme 
fiflgen— lehich worms giuuo, expanded 
thus: 

* * Where revelling worms peruse the store 
Of wisdom’s antiquated Ion;.* 

Can any thing be more inconsistent with 
the spirit of £e scene than tiiis conceit? 
Ihere are a fef| good lines in page 35, 
but all the rest of tbe invocation-scene is 
gii^en in the weakest and most wishy- 
washy style. For example : 

* Faust, Yea, I am Faust, a powerful 

name. 

Thy moie than equal, child of flame. 

Spirit, I wander and range 
Through existence’s change, 

Above and below, 

Through the tide and tbe floiv, 

I shoot and I qiarkle, and never tun btill. 
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Faust, Buy, thou Mv-iDfiiiff nint. 
What rshtion can I hear tp thuf 
Spirit. To tomo oUutr finmi in 
state. 

Thon mayestbear reletioBj 
Not to me.* 

“ I Icnovr not why Foust is made to 
declare himself * a powerful name/ cm* 
cept to jostify^ bis eallUiff faimadf * moee 
than equal,* which he £es not pretend 
to in the orinnal. The sin lulte chanted 
by the Spirit remind me ationgily of &e 
countryman, who managed to sp^ a 
word {uhage) in such a manner (yoimtteh) 
that not a single letter belonging to it 
was left. But for the position of the 
lines, I could not have oisoovered what 
they were intended for. The words whidi 
Lord F. Gower translates as a qaestion« 

* What relation can 1 boar to tmmV are 
an exclamation, * Howtiear I feel to ftiee!' 
which the Spirit answers, *Thoa art mate 
for (or thou resemblest) the apuit whom 
thou concciveat, not for me,* To make 
the Spirit deny any relation to Faust, is 
in direct contradiction to a preceding 
passage, in which tlio relation of eveiy 
thing to every thing ia dwelt upon. But 
perhaps Lord F. Gower meant rdation- 
ship ; i, f . that the Spirit was not uncle, 
aunt, grandfather, or grandmotiber, to 
Foust. 

** Two pages after, in the course of 
Faust’s remarks on elocution, we find i 

‘ And must we, when we leant to apeak, 
C’onsidor how *twould sound in Gr^ 1* 

1 doubt w'hether any man ever asked 
such a question before ; i am aUre GoeAe 
never did. Bui this is a favourite mode 
of eking out a line with his lordship, 
'J'hus : 

* The chemist calls it Nature’s encheiresis. 
And scarce knows why, although the name 

from Greece ia.'— p. 108. 

* To gain the love, and leam my Greek of 
A man whom all with honour apeak of.* 

-p. 101. ^ 

When Greece won’t serve his turn, he 
manages to make shift with Rome : 

* Confirm a story I have made. 

At how her huaband’a limba are laid 
At Padua, m ardecent tomb. 

Fault. Fine! 1 must travel then almost 
to Rome.’— p. 180. 

** I need hardly say, that there is no- 
thing about Rome, Greece, or Greek, in 
the original." 

This will, perhaps, serve as a relish 
of his lordship's quality. We can only 
afford room tor another eatract. 
full exposure occupies forty or fifty 


pages in Mr, Hayward’li prelim; and 
we can ^mise the reader a fine treat 
from thiir perusal. If he hee at idl a 
taste for thu sort of thing. 

The Queiteriy RttSseweksayar^ll^ 
terrible priaon^seeae, wiOk which the vo* 
hune doses, is rendered with fidelity, 
elegtnce, snd strength,* TotbepiWf 
"The firm Imeii— 

* Mieb fesst^ein Ifingst eatwchttar 

Sefaaner;* 

it is tesnidated, 

* Strengfii to my limbs my ftinting soul 

denies.* 

The fourth ia — 

* Und thr verhrechen war ein guter 

Wahnj* 

rendered, 

* Frensy the crime fbr which her blood 

^ must flow.’ 

" Mergsret’s song is represented by 
these lour lines : 

* Now shame on my mother 
Who hrought me to light. 

And foul fall my father, 

* Who nursed me in qiite.* 

" ^e exquisitely simple expressions, 

* SehSin war Uh auek, und das war mein 
Ferdcrhia— I was fair too, and that was 
my undoing,* are rendered, 

‘ And yet so soon to perish by your lawa. 
Once 1 was fair too — that imu Just the 
causa.* 

•• Examples of this sort of weakness 
abound : 

' lob herze dich mit tausendlaober Glut,’ 

' With twice its former heat my love shall 
glow.’.Vol. ii. p. 71. 

* Stumm liegt die Welt wie das Grab.* 

' And all are dumb with speecUeaa pain. 
As if they never would speak agaiu,^ 

, Vd. ii. p. 76. 

" See also vol. ii. p. 69, from 1. 11, a 
passap spoilt by the dianp of peiaon 
and the omission of the excliunation, ' I 
am saved !* And see p. 70, from 1. 7, to 
the second fine of the next page. At 
p. 7# his lordship gives another version 
of foiMrn. He translates *Su lauem dock 
mir ai^— They glare upon me still and 
in p. 75 he shews a tc^ insensibility to 
one of the most exquisite touches of na- 
ture in the scene. The literal transkdon 
is — 

* Faust. The day ia dawnittg, my love ! 
my love! 

* Margaret. Day yes, it ia becoming 
day — the last dSy is presdiw in. It 
was to be my wewng-aay ! fell no ana 
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ilmtthmivieriiMMargatHbrfart. Woe 
to my garliindl’ | 

His lordship gives it thus: 

•Fault, Day, Margaret! day! your 
tpim will aocm he paste 

* Margaret. True, ’tis the day ; the last, 

the last I 

My bridal day !— *twiH soon appear. 
Tell it to none thou hast been here ,* — 

t. e, in tlie priaoil. His lOrdaliip takes no 
notice whatever of the garland, which, at 
any rate, ought to have suggested the 
real meaning. . ' ^ 

*' Margaret’s fretisied ecdl to save her 
child (post, p. 201) is rendered thus : 

' Quick 1 fly! 

Save it, or the child wilt die I 
Through the wild wood, 

To the pond ! 

It lifts its head ' 

The bubbles rise ! 

It breathes f 
Oh save it, save it !’ 

The beauty of this passage depends 
on the minuteness of the particulars wliich 
crowd upon the poor ^I’s mind. His 
lordship leaves out two-thirds of them, 
and gives us, by way of recompense, Ibis 
own logical conclusion, that the child 
will die if it be not saved. But his lord- 
ship ~ God knows why 1 — has evidently 
taken a strong dislike to tins unhappy 
child, and resolved that it should neither 
be bonr, nursed, drowned, or buried, as 
the mother end the author wished and 
intended. 

* On my right breast my boy shall be. 
Let no one else lie there but he ; 
’Twere Mias with him in death to lie. 
Which, on Uiia earUs mv foes deny.’ 

The passage (post, p. 200) runs, * No one 
else wiU lie by me,’ not * Let no one,’ &c. ; 
and Margaret, not having ao much as an 
ahndung, or presentiment of hislordahip’B 
attempt, expresses no anxiety whatever 
as to her boy, to whom he has applied 
the apprehension she ej^resses about 
Faust. The Mm in the third line sliould 
theraibre be altered into thee. 

Tbe translator flnislies his under- 
taking in dmlncter : 

* Mephis. She is condemned ! * 

Voices from abovr. la pardoned ! 

Mephii (to Faust% flence and flee! 

[Vanishes with Faust, 
Margaret (from within), 

Henry! Henry r 

There being no attempt at metre or 
rhyme in tins place, hia lordship has bo 
excuse for inaccuracy; yet every word 
of this conclnaion, except the proper 
names and one of the stage-directions, is 


wrong. ’ 9ie if ggtSfihlet’ is not < She is 
condemned i* *J^i$gerettet* is not * She 
is pardoned;’ *Her jtu mir* is not * IJence 
and flee;* and ’SUimiim von Intun ver- 
hallend* is not * ifargairet from within* 
Of such passages we may esctainly say— 

* Emendare liturac 

Molts non peasant, una litura potest.’ ” 

Mr. Howard then passes in review 
tbe blank^rse extracts which accom- 
pany Moses’ Engravings from lictsch’s 
series ofTwenty<4even Outlines illus- 
trative of Faust. It is not necessary 
to dwell on tbe ridiculous blunders 
of this writer. What respects poor 
Shelley demands more attention. Wc 
need not, however, enter into a de- 
fence of his errors, as the animad- 
verter hinibelf has found an apology 
for them, lie confesses— (as who must 
not?)— the power u.i'nircsted in tlie 
Unfinished fragments left by Shelley, 
and agrees that nothing but a few 
months’ study of German was wanting 
to makdhim fully equal to an adequate 
translati6n of Aust. Besides, as he 
very properly urges, they arc unfiiiislKd 
fragments ; and Shelley never professed 
himself to be perfect in the language 
from which he was translating. Some 
of these supposed errors, however, aic 
evidently, we must tell Mr. Hayward, 
designed alterations, and meant for 
improvements of the original. Whethei 
they are or not, we decide not; but iii 
such eases, the variations most cer- 
tainly should not be set down as 
mistakes. For instance, " mil dauern- 
den Ocdafdceti,** could never have been 
mistaken by Shelley for sweet 

and melancholy thoughts.** Neither can 
we agree that Shelley has, in the 
passage to which these words belong, 
failed to represent its meaning. On 
tlie coiitniiy, we belLev e tliat he has 
caught better than any other tlic senti- 
ment; but he has raUier paiaphrasrd 
than rendered it, and so paraphrased 
it as to explain what in the German 
text«is so oDscure as to have puzzled 
half a score of commentators. But 
what can puzzle Oliver Yorke? We 
hhve as clear a perception of the poet’s 
meaning as it is possible for reader or 
critic— ay, critic — to have of poet; and 
so we shall shew when wc come to 
consider fully and at large the place in 
question. Further than this it is not 
necessary to defend Shellty; and for 
all beyond — ^why, take it in the very 
words of” — Leigli Hunt. 
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I WM awny fjrom my fiiend, in hu 
other country, when he begun to nad 
German ; and my impression is, that he 
did not make any my long or axtenmee 
acqaaintunce witir die literature: only 
what he did rend, he would read exqui- 
sitely, and with a thorough knowledge of 
the meaning, making it a point to have a 
•perfect widerttanding of the letter, in order 
that he might leave nothing unpeteeived 
the spirit, OF particular state in which 
tlin manuscript was left, I have no rocol- 
lertioii, except that a fow passages were 
not tilled up. 

The French translations have bdUn 
equally faulty wiUi the English^ tfaongh 
undertaken by men of ability and 
learning. There are three French prose 
versions ; but no talent, it is well ob- 
served, can overcome the difficulties 
which the peculiar character of the 
French language presents, an^ they 
have all shewn themselves hopelessly 
incapable of conveying any thing like a 
correct notion of the work. M. Saiiite- 
Aulaia* s translation is a clcyer and 
spirited, but vague and loose para- 
plirasc, invariably shunning the diffi- 
culty which the various meanings pre- 
sent, by boldly deciding upon one, 
instead of trying to shadow out all of 
them, and avoiding the charge of in- 
correctness by making it almost im- 
posMble to say whether the best con- 
struction has suggested itself or not. 
MM. Stapfer-and (.i('‘rard’s merits it 
would be hard to estimate. What 
they understand they so abominably 
Frenchify, and what they do not they 
substitute with such miserable inanity 

as would Hut never mind ; what 

care we for the French translations ? 

Vet something of the French must 
be cared for — female genius having 
made it rich and precious in the eyes 
of an admiring world. Mad. de Stacl 
and her VAllemagne cannot he omit- 
ted ill any survey of this mutter. She * 
is, however, justly censurable, boUi in 
regard to Goethe and other German 
authors, for frequently outrunning the 
constable in her critiques. Her blun- 
derings are truly unaccountable; but 
we may readily believe that it lively 
Frenchwoman would write from remi- 
niscence rather than from reference. 
No wonder that, seeing and talking 
so much as she did, her recollections 
of things were confused ; and so that 
slie remembered enough to give a shew 
of illustration and authonty to a few 
brilliant paragraphs, she retireil from 
her labour well contented. What cen*d 


she for the subject she pretended te be 
anatonising ? It was for the brilliant 
thing ftie contrived to wBcgf whatever 
the occasion, correct or incorrect, that 
she was solicitous only;-- that end 
answered, every other consideration 
was given 

" A doubt to all the winds Of heaven.” 

Mr. Haywifrd has contrived to indi- 
cate, thouirh unconsciously it would 
appear, the relative ekcellouce of Eng- 
lish poets by the relation which 
bear to Goethe. This he has effected 
by giving in his notes such parallel 
passages from English poets as occur- 
red to him. For this purpose, and 
also for assisting him in the grand 
afiair of diction, he re-read the greater 
part of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley, during tlie progress of his 
undertaking ; a course of study which 
he recommends his fellow-labourers in 
this walk to pursue. lie mentions it 
as a singular fact, that he was able to 
gain no addition to his stock of ex- 
pressions from Byron, though at one 
period of bis life he knew him pretty 
nearly by heart. 

This will appear extraordinary to 
most who recollect Byron's Manfred^ 
Coin, and Heaven and Earthy which 
are generally esteemed as Faustish 
dramas. It is, however, we doubt not, 
a fact. No two poets can be con- 
ceived more diverse in character and 
temperament than Goethe and Byron. 
The one was an artist, tlie other a 
madman. We have formerly shewn 
how the two poets dealt with a simil.ir 
incident which occurred to both in 
early life. Both met with a girl a little 
older than themselves, who, in exercise 
of the privilege belonging to this dif- 
ference of years, thought themselves at 
liberty to exercise a maternal or elder 
sister's patronage, which was mistaken 
by the protegi as a return of the 
anection whi^ he felt rising in his 
own bosom. Both were disappointed. 
Byron bore the wound rankling in his 
heait all his life after ; Goethe made 
use of the incident — which, however, 
he felt in the first instance keenly, 
even to derangement — as a material 
for his poetic purpose, and reproduces, 
to a certain extent, the character and 
some of die circumstances, as well as 
the name of the fair maiden in die 
person of his heroine, in this same 
tragedy of Fausf. By this we may 
perceive that Gpethe had obtained a 
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^niasteiy and control of his emotion; 
the spirit of the prophet, in h| case, 
<<was subject to -the prophet/l Tliis 
distinguishes effectuallv the two men. 
Byron might be— najr, he was— « poet ; 
but he was no artist. Sottthjqr> Words- 
worth, Coleridge, are all artists in their 
different styles ; but Byron was only a 
man pouring out in vehepient rhythmi- 
cal declamation and fignthtive allusion 
his sorrows and reflections, and the tale 
of what he had seen, and heard, and 
read — and was little regardful of rules 
and principles, whether self-imposed or 
derived. We would not fetter genius 
with laws— but this we say, that genius 
should be a law to itself. Lord Byron’s 
was not-^a$sion was the law of his 
genius. Goethe’s genius, on the con- 
trary, is essentially active. It operates 
upon the materials of art, and converts 
them all to its glorious purposes— to 
set forth the heart of man, the mysteiy 
of the universe — how it all appeared 
to his own mind, and what his mind 
has made of it. Above all, there is a 
presiding will, directing, shaping, in- 
forming, and subduing all, as a conquest 
to its self-determined motive. 

It becomes our pleasing duty, since 
we are at length in possession of a 
literal translation of IfWt, to pot at 
once our readers in possession of what 
fare they may expect to find in it; 
and without delay to eclipse all former 
commentators and critics — Madame de 
Stad herself— in our analysis of its 
ootitents. 

Goethe is fond of poetical frdemia, 
and one of these pre^t^s the play of 
Faust. We mean not the all-celebrated 
Prologue in Heaven, but a matter of 
humbler effort, in the shape of a dedi- 
cation and a prologue in the theatre. 
The former is addressed to the memoty 
of his days of boyhood, when first love, 
with friendship, illustiated the morning 
of life. It refers to Margaret and her 
circle, to whom he communicated the 
original fragments of the poem ; so 
early was die first conception formed 
in his mind. The latter is a dial^e 
between Manager^ /Shealtre-poetf and 
Menymanf on the belt means of pleas- 
ing the public,— a consummation which 
the manager has most at heart. The 
poet is rather desirous of appealing to 
posterity ; but the last speaker thiuks 
that contemporaries are entitled to some 
regard. ** tie who knows how to im- 
part himself agreeably, he,” says Merry- 
man, ** will never be squr^ by popular 


caprice. He desiMl h laige circle, to 
agitate it the more eertaiitly. Then do 
but pluck 110 Qounge, and shew your- 
self a model to the wckiM. Let Fancy, 
with all her choruseig Reason, Under- 
standing, Fedling, Passion, but— mark 
me well — not wSbout Folly, be heard .” 
The manager adds to this, ** But,^, 
most particularly, let there be incident 
enough;” with other remarks, which 
shew that he looks on the poet as a 
handicraftsman; and, in conclusion, 
since it is hard to satisfy, advises to 
mystify the people. Whereto the poet 
replies : — 

Post..— Beg<me« and seek thyself An- 
other senmatt The poet, forsooth, is 
wontonly to sport away for thy sake the 
highest right — the right of muii, which 
Nature bestows upon him! By what 
stirs he every heart 1 Tly what subdues 
he every element 1 Is it not thn harmony, 
which hursts from out his breast, and 
sucks the world back again into his hem tl 
When NjUure, carelessly winding, forces 
the thread’s interminable length upon tlie 
spindle ; when the confused multitude of 
ell beings jangles out of tune and harsh 
»*who,ufe-innismg, so disposes die ever 
equably- Cowing series, that it moves 
rhythmically 1 Who calls the individuiil 
to the general consecration — . where it 
strikes m glorious accords 1 Who l>ids 
the tempest rage to passions'’ the evening- 
red glow in the pensive spirit ’ Who 
scatters on the loved-one’s path all beau- 
teous blossomings of spnng 1 Wlio 
wreathes the unmeaning green leaves 
into a garland of honour for deserts of all 
kinds 1 Who ensures Olympus ‘’—asso- 
ciates Gods'! Man's power revealed in 
the poet. 

** Merry man..— Employ these fine pow- 
ers then, and carry on your poetical afiuirs 
ns one carries on a love-adventure. Ac- 
cidentally one approaches, one feels, one 
stays, and little by little one gets eiitan- 
^ gled. The hoppuiess increases— then it 
' IB disturbed ; one is delighted, then comes 
^tress; and, before one is an are of it, 
it is even a romance. Let us also give a 
play in this maimer. Only plunge into 
the thick of human life! Every one 
Urea it, —to not many is it known ; and 
seise it where you will, it is interesting. 
Lktle clearness in motley images I much 
falsehood and a spark of truth !— this is 
the way to brew the best liquor, which 
refreshes and edifies all the world. 'J'hen 
assembles youtirs fairest flon cr to see your 
play, and listens to the revelation. Tlien 
every gentle mind sucks melancholy nou- 
rishment for itself from out your uork ; 
then one while this, and one while that, 

18 stirred up; each one sees what he 
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curies in liis heart. Thef are as yet 
ac|uaHy ready to mtep and to lao^ ; they 
still honour the soaring, are pleased with 
the shine. One who u fiinned. there is 
no such thing as pleasing ; one who is 
forming, will always he grateful. 

Port.— Then gi^e me also hack again 
the times when I rtyself was still form- 
ing; when 0 fountain of crowded lays 
sprang freshly and unhrokenly forth; 
when mists Teiled my worid, — the hud 
still promised miracles ; when I gathered 
tlie thousand flowers which profusely 
filled all the doles. 1 had notliing, and 
yet enough, — tlie intuitive longing n^r 
truth, and the pleasure in delusion ! Give 
me back those impulses untamed,i»the 
deep pain-fraught happiness, the energy 
of hatred, the might of love ! — Give me 
back my youth !" &c. 

Now for the celebrated Prologue in 
Heaven, which commences what may 
be arranged as the first act of this drama; 
of which prologue the idea is taken 
from the introductory chapter to the 
Book of Job, whence also Goethe 
scorns to have formed his edneeption 
of the Evil Principle, as a being not 
rebellious to the Creator’s will, but 
employed by him in the capacity of a 
powerful tempter, authorised and ap- 
pointed for wise ends by the Supreme 
Wisdom. The archangels Raphael, 
Gabriel, and Michael, arc singing to 
the Lo^. Afterwards they arc joined 
by Mcpliistopheles, who sneers at the 
anthem in which they have been en- 
gaged, having nothing himself, as he 
aflinns, “ to say about suns and worlds ; 

I only iiiaik how men are plaguing 
tiicinsolvcs.’' The Lord rebukes him 
for always complaining of what goes 
on oil earfh; and after a while asks 
him, " Ho you know Faust?” 

** Mcp/iijt. The doctor'’ 

The Lord. Mysorvant? 

Mephis. Fenly, he serves you after a 
fashion of his own,” flee. * 

After some familiar talk of this kind, 
Mephistophcles is permitted to tempt 
this second Job. “ Divert this spirit 
from Ills original source, and bear him, 
if thou canst seize him, down on thy 
own path with thee, and stand abashed 
when thou art compelled to own -r- a 
g(Md man, in his dark perplexity, may 
still be conscious of the right way.’’ 
Mephistopheles expresses his confi- 
dence in the rcsulr, and receives from 
the Lord an assurance that he had 
never hated tlie like of him. ** Of all 
the spirits that deny,” he remarks, 
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the scofieris the least oflensive to me. 
Man's saetivity is all too prone to 
shimhS : he soon gets fond of uncon-v 
ditional repose; I therefelre willinf^y 
allow him a companion, who stirs, 
and works, and must, as devil, produee.*' 
Then follows a passage which our transh 
lator is puzzled, like his predecessors, 
to render. 

Ooeh ihr, die acliten Guttenobne, 
Erfreuit auch der lobendig reicben 
Sohoo** ! 

DasWerdende, das ewig wirkt und loM, 
Umfass’euch mit der Liebe holden Schraii- 
ken, 

Und was in schwankender Ersclieinung 
sohwebt, 

Refestiget mit dauemden Gedauken.” 

The difficulty in this place is not in 
rendering the words literally, but in 
giving to them an intelligible meaning; 
and it does seem to us that the transla- 
tors have mystified themselves strangely 
about the matter. The Lord is leaving 
and dismissing the angelic assembly, 
and observes, before rising, that they, 
as the true sons of God, rejoice in die 
living profusion of beauty. So far so 
good. But then he follows up the 
remark with a parting word of admo- 
nition — leaving them in tlie loving 
embraces of the Werdende^ da$ ewig 
wirkt und lebt. This Mr. Hayward ren- 
ders, ** the creative essence, which lives 
and moves through all time.” A friend 
of Ins prefers, ** creation’s energy, ever 
active and alive.” Our friend l^homas 
Carlyle, in a letter to Mr. Hayward, 
observes on the whole passage thus : 

** There is clearly no translating of 
these lines, especially on the spur of the 
moment ; yet it seems to me the moaning 
of them is pretty distinct. The Lord has 
just remarked, that man (poor fellow!) 
needs a devil, as travelling companion, 
to spnr him on by menns of Denial ; 
whereupon, turning round (to the angels 
and other perfect characters,) he adds, 

I But ye, uie genuine sons of Heaven, 
joy ye in thn living fulness of the beau- 
tiral (not of the logical, practical, rontra- 
diotory, wherein man toils imprisoned) ; 
let Being (nr Kxistenco), which is every 
where, a glorions birth into higher J3eing, 
as it for ever works and lives, encircle 
you with the soft ties of ].<ove ; and what- 
soever wavers in the doubtful empire of 
appf'arance (as all n.irthly things do); 
that do ye by enduring thought make 
firm.’ Thus would Dot Werdeade (the 
thing that is— a beinp) mean no loss Uian 
the univorao (the viaible univerap) lUolf; 
and I here plirase it by ‘ Exiatenoo,' which 
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is eveiy whm'e a birth into higher exiat- 
ence (or in some buch waj), and make a 
comfortable enough kind of len^ out of 
that quiitnun/' 

A periodical writer gives the meaning 
to be, that Tlie Lord, addressing the 
Jieavenly host, commands them, as the 
genuine sons of God, to rejoice in the 
eternal growth ofbeaut]^; there being 
in the divine creation a iceaseless flow 
of beautiful phenomena, which the 
divine intellect fixes, as it were, by 
contemplation and thought/' In ad- 
dition to all this, our present translator 
extracts, for a note, Mr. Coleridge's 
aphorism on the word became^ to make 
the part a little clear. 

A trifle more acquaintance with 
theology and ( iorman philosophy would 
have saved a deal cf lue'lrouiile tiiui 
taken ; ijijp would some attention to tlie 
^^cter of the speaker and the nature 
Si the occasion have been quite use- 
less. The speaker is the second person 
in the Trinity, and the occasion is the 
breaking up of the sacred assembly, 
and the words which he is made to 
utter are intended for the Divine bene- 
diction at parting, in which ho formally 
leaves them, to comfort them for his 
absence, according to the Scripture rule 
of proceeding, the loving influences of 
the Holy Spirit. Tlio desire to be 
familiar in this dialogue — to make it 
dramatic rather than sacred — led 
Goethe to avoid religious terms of 
expression; and therefore he prefcried 
the phrase, the becoming, who ever 
(^lerates and lives,” to the “ fellowship, 
or the blessing, of the Holy Ghost,'' 
and similar modes of address which 
arc consecrated to the service of pub- 
lic worship. “ The becoming ” {das 
Werdemk^ is of couise that which 
becomes — i. e. that which continually 
passes from one state to another, 
whose essence it is to do so. Tins is 
undoubtedly the oflice of the third 
person in the Tiinity. The Loid, 
therefore, leaves and dismisses the 


angelic assmbly with a benediction, 
recommending them to that divine 
influence which proceeds from the 
Father to the Son, and from both in 
an eternal procession, an operative 
and living principle, to whatsoever 
works and lives. This spirit he desires 
to remain with them, and to encompass 
them within the gentle enclosuies of 
love. 

So far for two lines of the doubtful 
four. But the other two are equally 
difiicult. Mr. Hayward renders them. 

What hovers in changeful seeming, 
do yc fix firm with everlasting thoughts.” 
Ills friend : And thatwhich flits before 
you, a fluent and cluiiigcful phantom, 
do ye fix by the power of end n ring 
thought/'* Thomas Cai ly le’s translation 
we have aituudy given, as also that of 
tii^eriodical ».’ritcr. 

The simple £ng1i»u of the words 
which seems to have puzzled these very 
worthy people is only, ‘‘ and wliat 
floats in fluctuating appearance be- 
fasten y% [befestigei\ with enduring 
tlioughts.” .This word heJcUiffft is used 
precisely in the same sense by Shake- 
speare and Swift. 

" Thinking by this fsice, 

To fasten in our thoughts that yo bdvo 
courage."-i-SiiAkcsi*i vrf. 

** The words Whig and Tory have bpenr 
pressed to the service of many siiccos. 
sions of parties, with difterent id (‘as 
Jastnied to them/’ — Swii i. 

According, then, to a perfect English 
usage of the words, the sentence niiglit 
be rendered, — “Attach ye the proper 
and penuanent cuiieeptiqj^ to the 
different plibnoinena ot which ye may 
be percipient,” — i. e. Give a nieiining 
to the Uiitigs ye see, and hear, and 
feel, and touch, and taste, — let them 
not pass you by, and be forgotten ; 
*out, by attention at the penod of thoir 
appearance, fix them in your thoughts, 
and make them a part of the perma- 
nent furniture of tlie mind . This w oiild 


* For this, he quotes the following from Coleridge : — *' The particles that con- 
stitute the size, the visi*«Bity of an orgaiUG structnre, are in perpetual flux. They are 
to the combining and constitutive power, as the pulses of air to the voice of a dis- 
courMT, or of one w^o sings a roundelay. I'he same words may he repeated ; but in 
pacli second of time 'the articulated air hath passed away, and each act of articulation 
approjinotqs and gives momentary ibnn to a new and other portion. As the column 
oniliio smoke from a cottage -chimney in the brepthless summer- noon, or the steadfast- 

seeming cloud on the cdge-poiut of a hill in the driving air-current, which momently 
condensed and recomposed is the common phantom of a thousand successors {schwankinde 
Ilr^cheuiting) ; sucli is the flosh (tuid every organised hody>, which our bodUy eyea 
truiisuiit to us, which our palates taste, which oox hands touco/’ 
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be the signification in plain and vulgar 
English ; and the sense, thus expressed, 
would be obvious to the meanest capa- 
city. But, for the sake of brevity, and 
of giving a magisterial air to the an- 
nouncement, Goethe has expressed it 
technically. The technical allusion is 
to the critical philosophy of Kant; 
and, taken in connexion %vith the theo- 
logical reference before stated, the 
passage may run, — “ This spirit re- 
main with you, during my absence, 
and enable you to seize on, and to fix, 
and to unite into form, by the power 
of thought, the variety of fluctuating 
phenomena which floats in an uncon- 
nected state before the faculty of 
sense.*’ 

It maybe as well, perhaps, to ex- 
plain, that the critical philosopliy con- 
siders all the intuitions of sen^e as dis- 
connected phenomena, — i. e. parts 
merely in succession or extension, 
without connexion, — to which the un- 
derstanding, by uniting them^ gives a 
form. Except for this exercise of tho 
understanding upon them, they have 
no permanence, but evanesce instantly 
as they arise. Hence propriety of 
the phrase “ enduring tlioughts” — 
“ make firm ” — or ** to unite *’ — or to 
seize upon” — or “to fix firmly” — or 
“to hold togetlier” — or “to make 
fast’* — what else would vanish away. 
Jt IS, according to the ])hrasG of Swift, 
to fasten an idea upon the appearance 
.—either to understand it, or to register 
it ill the memory. 

The reader will perhaps accept the 
whole passage rendered in liuinble 
verse. ^ 

But ye, true sons of the Eternal, 

Joy in the Beauty living and supernal. 
May the Bruceeding, that ayo yvorks and 
lives, 

Clasp yo about with Eovo’s benign cie.^ 
fences ; 

And what the Apparent, ero it vanish, 
gives, 

Make ye to endure in your intelligences. 

We hope, now, to hear no more of 
this difficulty ; the passage is really 
worth vciy little trouble. It is but a 
dry stick at the best ; though, like 
Aaron’s rod, it may be made to bud, as 
Shelley’s version shews, which has 
caught well enough the sentiment; 
though, by shirking the letter, lie has 
elevated it into a more poetic region. 
If we wanted to be poetical, which ihe 
original i.s not, we should give it a si- 


milar turn — somewhat in this way: 
“ May Ihe spirit of love, that woncs 
and livfs in all things, embrace you 
within its benign influences, and, wit- 
nessing with your spirit, enable you to 
give thoughtful permanence to the 
evanescent phantoms that, as symbols 
of his operations, perpetually appear 
and vanish, for your delight and in- 
struction.” Gompare this with Shel- 
ley’s, and wc shall not have much rea- 
son to complain. 

" Rut yo, pure 

rhildren*of God, enjoy eternal boauty ; 
Let that which ever operates and lives 
Clasp you within the Umits of its love. 
And seize witli sweet and melancholy 
thoughts 

The floating phantoms of its lovelioess.” 

Heaven closes ; the arcliangels dis- 
perse ; and Mephistophcles concludes 
die scene with a brief reflection, in a 
style of some levity. According to 
Falk, Goethe is reported to have said, 
that “ even the clever Madame de 
Statd was greatly scandalised, that £ 
(Goethe) kept the devil in siteti good 
humour. In the presence of God, she 
insisted upon it, lie ought to be made 
grim and spiteful. What will she say, 
if she sees liim promoted a step higher, 
— nay, perhaps meets him in heaven f” 

Goethe knew what he was about, 
better than Madame de Stael could 
tell him. 

The next scene mpreseuts Faust in 
his study — a high-vaulted, narrow 
Gothic chamber — seated restless at 
his desk. Philosophy, jurisprudence, 
medicine, tlicoiogy — he has mastered 
them all, — and what has be more to 
learn or teach ? Faust is, therefore, in 
the condition, predicated in the pro- 
logue, of proneness to slumber. He 
may now soon get fond of uncondi- 
tional repose; and it will be needful 
“ to allow him a companion, who stirs 
and works, and must, as devil, pro- 
duce.” Nor is it long before such a 
goad is provided to prick the sides of 
hissinteut. But, in tne meantime, the 
doctor’s activity seems yet willing to 
keep awake, and lias expended its 
energy in the study of magic, as the 
only thing yet which has occupation 
in it. A mysterious book from Nos- 
trodamus’ own hand presents to liis 
view the sign of the Alairocosm, which, 
after coutemplatiDg, he exclaims, — 

** How all weaves itself into a whole ; 
the one works _aad lives in the other 
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How the heavenly iuRueneea eecend and 
desrand, and reacli each other the golden 
hucheta,— onblias-exhaling pini&a preaa 
from heaven through earth, all Ringing 
harmonioubly through the All. What a 
show! hut ah, a show only! Where 
shall 1 sfdze thee, infinite Nature! Ve 
braaatB, whore! ye aourcea of all life, on 
which hang heaven and earth, towards 
which the blighted breast preasoa — ye 
gush, ye suckle, and am fithus languish- 
ing in vain ! [ Jfe turns over the book in- 

di^nanlly, and me the sign of the Spirit 
oj the Earth.] liowdiiTeieiitly this sign 
aflects me ! Thou, Spirit of the Earth, 
art nearer to me ! Already do I feel my 
energies exalted, already glow as with 
new wine ; I feel courage to cast myaelf 
into the world ; to endure earthly weal 
and earthly wo ; to wrestle with storms, 
and stand unshaken mid the shi]iwTeck'8 
crash. Clouds thicken over me ; the 
moon pales her light; the lamp dies 
away ; exhalations arise ; red boanis en- 
circle my head ; a cold shuddeiing flick- 
ers down from the vaulted roof, and 
fastens on me ! I feel it— thou art flit- 
ting round me, priwer-compelled Spirit! 
Unveil thyself! Ah ! what a tearing in 
my heart -.all my senses are stirring up 
to new sensations! 1 feel my whole 
sriiil surrendei-od to thee. Thou must— 
thou must ! should it cost me my life. 

[He seizes the book, and pronounces mys- 
tically the sign of the Spirit, A red 
Jiame Jiashes up ; the Seinii appears 
in the flame, 

** Spirit, Who calls for me ! 

Faust {averting his face), Jlorriblo 
vision ! 

** Spirit, Thou hast potently attracted 
mo, after long sacking at my sphere. 
And now— 

** Faust, Torture! I endure thee not. 
Spirit, You pray, panting, to see 
me, to hear my voice, to gaze upon my 
face. Your potent invocation works upon 
me. I Bin here ! What a miserable terror 
seizes thee, the demigod ! Where is the 
soul’s calling ! W here tlie breast, tliat 
created a world to itself, and upbore and 
contained it! which, with a thrill of ec- 
stasy, swelled to lift itself to a level with 
us spirits. Where uri thou, Faust, whose 
voice rang to me, who pressed upon me 
with all his energies! Art tliou ho^ — 
thou who, blighted by my breath, art 
shivering through all ^e depths of life, 
a trembling, writhing Arm. 

** Foust, Shall 1 yield to thee, thou 
child of fire! 1 am he— am Faust, thy 
equal ! 

** Spirit. In the stream of life, 

[n the storm of action, 

1 move up and down, 

1 flit hither and thither. 

Birth and grave. 


An eternal sea, 

A changeful weaviag, 

A glowing life— 

Thus 1 work at the whizzing loom of time, 
And weave the visible clodiing of the 
Deity. 

Faust. Bui^ spirit I thou who sweep- 
est round the wide world, how near I 
feel to thee ! 

“ Spirit, Thou art mate for the spirit 
whom thou couceivest, not for mo. 

[T/is Spirit vanishes, 

** Faust (collapsing). Not for thee ! 
For whom then! 1, the image of the 
Deity, and not mate for even thee !” 

Now here comes a question. hat 
means the poet by his Macrocosm, and 
thut other sign of the Spirit of the 
Earth ? We suspect that the best way 
of coming at this point is not to listen 
to Dr. Ilitirich, or Falk, or even to 
consult Dr. Ilerdei* fdrni; but to go 
at once to those alchemical books which 
Oocthe tells us himself m his Memoirs 
he read, whilst confined by ill health, 
with a Miss Von Klcttenl>erg. lie 
mentions Welling’s Opus Mueo-Caha- 
iMcum, Theophrastus, Paracelsus, Ba- 
silius Valentinus, llclmont, Starkey, 
and the Aurea4^tcna Ilomeri. Now 
It happens, that at one period of our 
life we read many books of this kind ; 
but, at a distance from town, can only 
now lay our hands on an odd \oliinie 
of Paracelsus, in a bad translation. 
It will serve for the nonce, however. 
According to Paracelsus, then, the ma- 
crocosm IS the great world, and man 
is the microcosm, or a little world - a 
kind of epitome of the great. Oswald 
Crollius, physitian to the most illus- 
trious prince Christian Anhaltin," in 
his aamonitoiy preface to Paracel- 
sus’s Three Books of Philosophy, deli- 
vers himself right learuedly on both 
worlds, macros and micros. "Whatso- 
ever,” says he, " lieth hid and unseen 
in man, is made manifest in the visible 
anatomy of the whole universe ; for the 
microcosmical nature in man is invisi- 
ble and incomprehensible. Therefore, 
in the visible and comprehensible ana- 
tomy of the ^at world, all things are 
manifest, as in tlieir parent. Heaven 
and earth are man’s parents, out of 
which man last of all was created : ho 
that knows the parents, and can ana- 
tomise them, hath attained the tnie 
knowledge of their child man, the most 
perfect creature in all his propertic.s; 
because «nll things of the whole uni- 
\erse meet in him as in the centre, and 
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the anatomy of him in his nature is the 
anatomy of the whole world. Hie ex- 
ternal world is the fignre of man, and 
man is an hidden world ; because visi- 
ble things in liini are invisible, and 
when they are made visible then they 
are diseases, not health, as truly as he 
is the little world, and not the great 
one. And this is the true knowledge, 
that man may microcosmically be 
known visibly and invisibly, or magi- 
cally. The knowledge of every sound 
and perfect physician proceedeth from 
the true and full anatomy, both of the 
great and little world, unto which he 
may safely trust, as to a most sure an- 
chor. Considering, tlieii, the original 
of all diseases, it will appear that the 
nature, as well of the macrocosm as of 
the microcosm, is its own medicine, 
disease, and physician." 

Such is the sort of stuff to which this 
scene of Goethe has reference. In die 
sign of the macrocosm, Faust contem- 
plates “ the visible anatomy of the 
whole universe." 

To this contemplation Faust feels 
liiiiiself unequal — its sphere is too 
large for his faculties ;^he is tlierefore 
<lc.Mroiis of limiting his aspirations, 
and, turning over the leaf, is &in to 
put up with the Spirit of the £arth, as 
“ nearer to him" — as a more possible 
subject ior hib intellectual grasp. But, 
alas! even this less infinite spirit is too 
much — too overwhelming. 

I’resuraptuous Faust I vain, and in- 
firm of purpase. ^^’hat less than the 
entire universe may satisfy thine am- 
bition ? The macrocosm ! Futile en- 
deavour ! and thou art fain to put up 
with what in comparison is but a nii- 
erocosni, a part of that mighty whole I 
a smaller world — like man, that greater 
world’s epitome. But even in the Spirit 
of the Earth there is a mystery and an 
awe, which to thyself manifests 
imbecility; a spirit it is which thou 
oanst not conceive, and therefore must 
put up with such spirit as thou canst — 
a Mephistophcles — a scoffer — a denier. 
Thou, who waiitedst nothing so much 
as affirmation ; a lover of wisdom, whose 
faithful wooing entreated and expected 
yes, and was answergd by the proud 
and disdainful deity of thine affection. 
No I Comfort, however, may be found 
^1 this — that here, as in other cases of 
courtship, the no may mean yes. 

What art thou. Spirit of the Earth I 
that thus overpoweredst mortal func- 
tion, and didst thrust back the wielder 


of magic the uncertain lot of hu- 

manity f" Nay, what is Earth herself? 
TJie vif ble outgrowth of a nature — the 
apparition of a substance, alike imper- 
ceptible and inconceivable. Almost 
within the sphere of sense and under- 
standing, man sometimes, in high 
Faustish moods, brings the secret thing 
which he necessarily assumes; but 
evenbore it enlarges beyond the limits 
of both, and, like new wine, bursts the 
vessel that would contain it. And this 
is the Spirit the Eartlwthe correla- 
tive reahty of her phenomena, for which 
high Ileason yearns, bearing as slie 
does ill her own essence the idea there- 
of, native as fruit is to the tree. Weak, 
too weak the flesh, how willing soever 
the spirit, such reality to compass. 
Such IS Earth and her Spirit ; such the 
result of an endeavour, ever batiled,yeL 
instinctive. For what is man, in re- 
spect to his immortal sympathies? — a 
creature of baffled instincte! and so 
flir less fitly placed in eartli’s region 
than the inferior animals, who find 
witliin its limits an answer to all their 
wants. A creature of baffled in.stiucts: 

and thereof comes in the end de- 
spondency and madness." 

Despondency and madness both 
now beset Faiist. First, despondency . 
Wagner, the unidea’d groveller, his 
amanuensis, breaks on “ these full re- 
vealings;" or what might have been 
such, as he vainly, vainly thinks. Wagner 
thought that Faust was declaiming a 
Greek tragedy, and wished to be taught 
tlic art; fur he had heard it said, that a 
player might instruct a priest, and 
verily believed tliat elocution makes 
the orator’s success. Needful for him 
it is that he should arrive at this, and 
by a short cut ; for his critical studies 
so increase upon him, that he finds a 
poor devil may die before ho mounts 
to the fountain-head of all art and all 
science, vuilgrc the pleasure which he 
feels in transporting himself into the 
spirit of other times. Something, too, 
of the world and the heart of man he 
wmild know — but how ? In answer 
to all this, Faust gives him the lesson, 
which lie has failed to realise in him- 
self. Ue refers him to his own bosom, 
to his own feelings. Have something 
to say — there will be no difficulty in 
saying it; no elocution needed. Let 
the holy well in his own heart be per- 
mitted to gush out, and the study of 
old parchments will be useless. And 
as to the spiri^ of the limes, as people 
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tenn it, nvhat is it but their own spirit, 
in which the times are reflected 6 

A)i> Header ! think again on tu Spi- 
rit of the Earth. In what differs it 
from the Spirit of the Times ? What 
could the maiestic vision be, but a 
projection of Faust s own spirit? and 
by the dignity of his own being was he 
sclt-iebuked, when, reflecteii as in a 
mirror, he contemplated •therein **the 
mighty and manifbrm universality of 
Ihe earth itself — that focus of all phe- 
nomena, which at die same time con- 
tains within itself sea, mountaiir, storm, 
earthquake, tiger, lion, lamb, llomer, 
JMiidias, Itaphael, Newton, Mozart, 
and Apelles.’* And all these were 
glassed in his soul ; as in the glorious 
mirror of the ocean, 

•* The Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in temposts; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed; in breezo, or galo, 
or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Durk-heaving ; boundless, endless, and 
sublime — 

The image of Kterniry, the throne 
Of the Invisible.” 

Such was Byron’s Vision of the Sea, 
which he beheld when he looked intro- 
vcrtedly into his soul, and saw there 
the deep reflected in his own profoundcr 
deep. And such was Faust’s and 
Goi'thc's Vision of the Ksrth, when 
opening in their own spirits ** the great 
book of Heaven, they saw before them 
her measureless palace, which alone, 
and every where, the Godhead only 
has power to fill; and concluded, as 
iiiidibtractedly as they c( ^Id, from the 
whole to the particular, from the par- 
ticular to tlic whole.” Well might the 
poet, then, give the spirit of the vision 
that sublime boast, no longer now 
mysterious — 

** Thus work I at tlio whizzing loom of 
time, 

And weave the \isible clothing of tho 
Deity.” 

Our dear Hayward 1 you will feel, we 
are assured, that we arc welcome to w\iat 
use we have made in our above rhap- 
sody of your very etcAlent notes about 
the subject of that same. Like Barbara 
l.ewthwaite’8 song to the poet, it seemed 
to us, as we retraced it line by line, 
that but half of it was our excellent 
translator’s, and one half of it the no 
less excellent Yorkc’s. Like the poet, 
again and once again did we repeat it, 
as we would a song. 


of Goetke's “ Fmut” [May, 

“ Nay,” aaid tM, " moie ihao half to 
dear Hayward must belong, 

For he looked with such a look, and he 
spake widi such a tone. 

That Yorke almost received hie heart 
into his own.” 

Having made this amende hanorajbley 
we are glad to get rid of this subject ; 
as glad as Faust was to ged rid of 
Wagner. And now he is alone. De- 
spondency 1 the presence of even a 
Wagner had been a chaim against this 
disease; and Faust soliloquises lus 
thanks to this “ poorest of all the sons 
of earth. Thou hast snatched me from 
despair, which had well nigh got tlie 
better of sense. Alas ! that vision was 
so gigantically grout, that I felt shrunk 
into a dwarf.” 

Yet was tiut vision, as wo have de- 
monstrated, of hinisolf. What greater 
proof need we of the Aliltonic axiom, 
placed in the mouth of the very first 
Faust too, Adam himself? We feel 
that we arc greater than wc know,” or 
can bear lo know. For this revelation 
of a man to himself, what is it i To 
what is the majestic vision correlated t 
Our Oswald Crollius shall answer all 
gainsayeis in respect to the microcosm, 
** or little world, man, concerning 
whose generation, dignity, and excel- 
lence,” he says something,” and that 
something, imirh every way; but tins 
ill brief : The microcosm man is the 
quintessence of all things — thediviinly 
on earth — and his spirit is none other 
than God himself. “ As the sidereal 
spirit dwells m the body, and works 
therein day and night — for this invi- 
sible is Imnselfthefiniiaioent, and hath 
all things in him ; so the Spirit of the 
Lord, the Word of God, the eternal 
man, dwells in the soul : the house is 
the habitation of the soul, the soul is 
the habitation and cottage of (lod. 
^Therefore when man, the most perfect 
completeness of God’s works, the most 
complete figure of the world, and ex- 
press image of God, iti whom be rested 
trom creating, as having nothing before 
him more honourable to be created, 
all the wisdom and power of the 
Creator being shut up and perfected in 
him, as the supr|me artifice, in that he 
coiitaineth all things in himself that are 
in God, when (1 say) he was on the 
sixth day made up of all things, the 
last of the creatures, and image not 
on!if of the eternal God, but also of the 
great worldy because with it he coinpre- 
hendeth and containeth all things in 
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himself: it follo\vetli that there ere 
three worlds or heavens in roan, and 
that he is borne about of three worlds, 
or rather is all the world, and a most 
sure and undoubted pattern of the 
whole universe. And theretbre some 
have called him the fourth world, in 
whom are found all tlio^f* things that 
are in the other three : for which cause, 
also, he may be calletl by the name of 
cveiy creature. lie hath a spirit or 
mind from God ; for what clue is the 
spirit of man f which God breathed into 
him, h)a God himseff dwelling in us ? 
The invisible body, or true internal 
man, consisting of reason and an astral 
spirit, agrecth with the angels, and is 
their fellow; anu if he be a true 
magician, he is not inferior to 

niE ANGFLS IN ALL MAGICAL OPERA- 
TION, and IS lord and possessor of all 
things, llis mortal physical body he 
hath from the frame of the world and 
all things created therein ; fur all ex- 
ternal things are nothing cU^ but the 
body of nifin. So that he partaketh of 
a threefold world, — of the archetype, 
or godlike world in (iod — of the intel- 
ligible, or angelical— of the sensible, 
elemental, or corporeal world ; and hath 
a symbolical operation and conversation 
with them all.” 

The projected revelation of a spirit 
like this — thus adumbrating symboli- 
cally the creation and the Creator — 
what wonder that Faust should call 
the vision so gigantically great, and 
fail to recognise himself therein, ex- 
ceeding as it did all conception ? And 
what man can conceive of his own 
spirit ; for that which comprehends all 
he knows, how can it be comprehended ^ 
Containing all consciousness, it can 
only be self-contained, and not in- 
cluded in consciousness, which reveals 
it by parts only, and, save in successive 
parts, never as a whole. It can indeeA 
adirin its own being in its identity and 
integrity ; but in so doing it passes the 
limits of consciousness, and obtains a 
self-intuition, of which the source and 
manifesting power must be sought in a 
still higher region. Seek it, and it 
appears, as it did to Faust, and to 
IVloses, in fire — an unconsuming fire, 
yet terrible, and smiting the visionaiy 
wiili a sense of his own finite and de- 
rivative existence into the stature of a 
dwarf. Then becomes he conscious 
^(and indeed it is because conscious- 
ness will step in, that it is so — and if 
consciousness stepped not in, man 


would ^ reabsoibed into the blaze of 
Deity, ^d be discreated^tbat‘* some- 
thing fAreigii to it is ever clinging to 
the noulest conception the mind of 
man can form.*' 

The company of Wagner had restored 
Fausfs mind to its equilibrium, lie 
could contemplate and compare him- 
self with V\ agper, and feel pride in the 
consciousnesst of being the more ma- 
jestic creature. Hut left alone, again 
the memory of his vision recurs, and he 

feels but tiAj deeply he is not like ” 
— and yet in reality how like ! — “ the 
heavenly essences. 1 am like the worm,” 
he continues, which drags itself pain- 
fully through the dust — which, as it 
seeks its living in the dust, is crushed 
and buried by the step of the passen- 
ger.” Under this delusion, his de- 
spondency returns, and ere long is 
succeeded by madness. 

Just in the access of this frenzy, his 
eye, wandering from shelf to shelf in 
his study, ami loathing the sight of 
books and musty parchments, anti- 
quated lumber and scientific apparatus, 
catches a glance of a pbial containing 
poisun. This he giasps as a remedy 
for all — nay, more, as leading him to 
the place where wisdom may be found. 

•* Ay, only resolutely turn thy back 
on the bright sun of the earth ! Dare 
to trmr up the gates which all wil- 
lingly slink by ! Now is tJio ‘time to 
show by deeds that man’s dignity yields 
not to God’s 6ubl unity to quail not in 
presence of that dark abyss, in which 
phantasy damns itself to its own tor- 
ments, — to struggle onwards to that 

f iass, around whose narrow moutli all 
lell is flaming ; calmly resolve upon the 
step, even at the risk of dropping into 
notliingness.” 

At this point, as he is about to place 
the goblet to his mouth, the scene takes a 
beautiful turn. Hells arc hcai d to ri ng, 
and choirs to sing, in honour of Faster 
day. A chorus of angels celebrate the 
risen Hedeemer, and the poison is 
withdrawn from tlie maniac’s mouth, 
“^re,” Faust exclaims, “ ye hollow- 
sounding bells already prochiiining Uie 
first festal hour of ICaster? Are ye 
choruses already singing the comfort- 
ing hymn, which once, on the night of 
the sepulchre, pealed forth from angel- 
hps the assurance of a new covenant 
Ine chorus of women, seeking and 
finding not the body in the sepulchre, 
follows, closed with a chorus of angels. 
The heavenly^ tones subdue Faust, but 
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Vie wants faith in miracles. lu infiincy 
it had been otherwise with him[ Then 
the kiss of heavenly love descended 
upon him in the solemn stillness of the 
Sabbath; the full-toned bell sounded 
so fraught with mystic meaning, and a 
prayer was vivid enjoyment. A long- 
ing, inconceivably sweet, drove him 
forth to wander over wood and plain, 
and amidst a thousand burning tears, 
he felt a world rise up to him. This 
anthem harbingered the gay sports of 
youth, the unchecked happiness of 
spring festivity, llecollection now 
holds him back, with childlike feeling, 
from the last decisive step. “ O 1 
sound on,” he cries, ‘‘yc sweet hea- 
venly strains ! The tear is flowing — 
earth has me again !” And the scene 
concludes witli a chorus of young peo- 
ple and of angels, reasserting tlic tact 
of the resurrection. 

In the next scene Faust is mingling 
with his fellow-men, in company witli 
Wagner, before the city-gate, where 
crowds have assembled, holyday ma- 
king. Faust moralises on me multi- 
tude. 

They celebrate the rising of the 
liord, for tliey themselves have arisen ; 
—from the dull rooms of moan houses, 
from the bondage of meclianical drudg- 
ery, from the confiiiomeut of gables 
and roofs, from tlio stifling narrowness 
of streets, from the venerable gloom 
of churches, are they raised up to 
the open light of day. Bat look, look ! 
how quickly the mass is scattering 
itself dirough the gardens and fields ; 
how the river, broad ond long, tosses 
many a merry bark upon its surfisice, 
and how this last wheOT, overladen 
almost to sinking, moves om Even from 
the farthest paths of the mountain gay- 
colouTod drossoB glance upon us. 1 hear 
already the hustle of the village : tliis is 
the true heaven of the multitude; big 
and little are huzzaing joyously. Here, 
I am a man— here, I may venture to he 
one. 

Wagner's answer to this is very 
characteristic of the class to whicli lie 
belongs : 

** To walk with yo«. Sir Doctor, is 
honour tuid profit; but I would not ven- 
ture hitlier alonc^ because I am an enemy 
to coarseness of every sort. Fiddling, 
shouting, bkittle-playing.are aoduds tho- 
roughly detestable to me. People run 
riot as if the devil was driving tliehi, and 
call it menriinciit, call ii Binguig.” 

To this succeed diuicL and sung by 
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rustic, under (he lime-tree; afterwhich 
Faust is greeted by an old peasant and 
the people, who express gratitude for 
Faust’s having been their friend in the 
evil days of pestilence, during which 
his father had medicin^ the sufleriiig 
town, and himself, then a young roan, 
bad visited the houses of the sick. 
Retiring with Wagner to a stone, ou 
which he had at that time, thoughtful 
and solitary, mortified himself with 
pmyer and fasting, that the plague 
might be stayed, he recollects with 
remorse the praise he received, and 
mentions with horror and derision die 
art of physic as then practised. In all 
this, Wagner is the very antipodes of 
Faust. When he unrolls a precious 
manuscript, such is his boast, all 
heaven comes down to him. 

“ Thou,*' replies K^nst, “ art only 
conscious of one impulse. Oh, never 
become acquainted with the odier ' Two 
souls, alas f dwell in my breast : the one 
struggles to separate itself irom tho other. 
The one clings with obstinate fondness 
to the world, with organs like rramps of 
steel : the other lifts itself majestically 
from the mist to the realms of an exalted 
ancestry. Oh! if there be spirits ho- 
vering m the oir, ruling 'twixt earth and 
heaven, descend ye from your golden at- 
mosphere, and lead me off to a new^ va- 
riegated life. Ay, wore but a magic 
mantle mine, and could it bear me into 
foreign lands, 1 would not part with it 
for the costliest garments— not for a 
king’s mantle.” 

Wagner is terrified at Faust’s in- 
voking the well-known troop and 
more still, at his gazing with a^toiiish- 
ment at some object : it is :i black 
poodle. Dost thou mark,” inquires 
the doctor, “ how in wide spiral curves 
he quests ever round and ever ncarei Ub ; 
and, if I err not, a line of fire follows 
Lpon his track 1” In this Goethe has 
exalted into gramcry an appearance, 
which he has explained in bis Far~ 
benlehre. 

But to Faust, this natural phe- 
nomenon has a wizard meaning — the 
poodle is drawing bght magical nooses, 
to form a toil, round tlieir feet — the 
circle grows narrow — he is already 
close. Upon a neaier inspection, 
however, the learned doctor finds no 
trace of a spirit, but recognises that 
the poor brute has been well trained ; 
and, in company with it, he and his 
amanuensis enter the gale of the town. 

And now we aic in Faust’s study 
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again. The master enters with the 
pi^le. lie has left field and meadow 
veiled in deep night, which wakes the 
lietter soul within us with a holy feel- 
ing of foreboding awe, and he now 
disposes himself to study— -ever and 
anon chiding the poodle for disturbing 
him. He feels the want of content- 
ment, and longs for revelation, which, 
he declares, no where bums more purely 
and brightly than in the New Testa- 
ment. lie feels impelled to translate 
the original text, and opens the book 
on the verse of John, In the beginning 
was the Word,’* and perplexes himself 
with different rendering of the last 
phrase, changing it from word to sense, 
from sense to power, and from power 
to deed. At this moment the disturb- 
ance of the poodle causes him to rise 
for the purpose of ejecting him as a 
nuisance. But the poodle grows long 
and broad, and swells to the size of a 
hippoiiolamus, with fiery eyes and 
terrific teeth, while spirits ate heard 
chanting in the passage, and Faust 
by his incantations drives him behind 
the stove. The hell-hound, as a mist 
rises to the ceiling, which soon subsiding, 
presents to view Mephistopheles, who 
comes from behind the stove, in tlie 
dress of a travelling scholar. A spi- 
rited dialogue now ensues, in answer 
to Faust’s inquiries, the fiend describes 
himself as the spirit which constantly 
denies, and that rightly ; for evei^ thing 
that arises deserves to be anniliilateil. 
Therefore better were it that nothing 
should arise. Thus, all that you call 
sin, destruction, in a word, evil, is my 
[iroper element.” 

“ Faint. You call yourself a part, and 
yet stand v^liole br>fore me. 

** Mephtilophelei. I toll dice the modest 
truth. Although mail, that microcosm 
of folly, commonly estpcms himself a* 
whole, I am a part of tlio part, wliich 
in the beginning was all ; a port of the 
darkness which brought forth Light — the 
]iroud Light, w'bich now contests her pn- 
cieiit rank and space wldi mother Night. 
Hut ho succeeds not ; since, strive as he 
will, he cleaves as if wedded to bodies, 
lie streams from bodies, ho gives beau^ 
to bodies, he is broken by a body in his 
course, and so, 1 hope, will perish with 
bodies before long. 

Faiuit. Now I know thy dignified 
culling : thou art not able to destroy on 
.1 great scale, and so art beginning on a 
bniall one. 

“ Mephhtopheleit. And, to say truth, I 
have made little progress in it,” Ikc. 


The ttmversation of Mephistopheles 
so pleafes Faust, that he gives him ^ 
gerteraf invitation. The fiend is now 
at liberty to depart, but is prevented 
by the pentagram in the threshold from 
availing himself of that privilege, which 
pentagram as a poodle he remarked not 
when he entered ; and it is a law bind- 
ing on devils and phantoms, that they 
must go oul^lic same way that they 
stole in. F.' i^st is pleased to learn tliat 
hell itself has laws ; and finding that 
tlie wiza^ foot on the threshold is an 
obstacle* determines not to remove it, 
on the principle that he who has got 
hold of the devil should keen liold of 
him, since he will not catch nim a se- 
cond time in a hiiiTy. Mephistopheles 
consents to stay on a plea of amusing 
him, and with a song of spirits lulls 
him to sleep ; when, with the aid of a 
rat’s tootli, he succeeds in breaking the 
spoil at the threshold, and so makes 
his escape. The pentagram was a 
pentagonal figure, supposed to possess 
the saine kind of power which, amongst 
us, used popularly to bo attributed 
to the horse-shoe. Faust wakes, half 
disposed to believe the adventure with 
the poodle a dream only. Thus ends 
what may be considered the first act 
of this eventful drama. 

In the second act, I'aust makes that 
contract with the devil, si^ed with his 
blood, which is so famous in the legend. 
Faust has wearied himself with specu- 
lation ; the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
has lost to him all flavour of good — of 
the evil only he is now sentient. He 
wants no more to know — but to be 
and to do. He cnes out for action! 
action! action 1 

This desire Mephistopheles promises 
to gratify, and ur^s him to be ** quick 
aad have done with poring, aud straight 
away into the world with me. 1 tell 
you, thata fellow who speculates is like 
a brute driven in a circle on a barren 
heath by an evil spirit, whilst fair green 
meadow lies every where around.” 
As ^ Faust goes in to prepare for 
starting, Me^^histopheles ussunics the 
doctor’s dress, to receive a student who 
has been waiting in the passage for an 
interview, and who, in the dialogue 
which he holds with the tiend, thinks 
that he is speaking to Faust. Madame 
de Staff’s representation of this scene 
is so feulty, as to require |>articiil:ir 
reference and correction. Mr. Hayward 
thus animadverts on it : 

** She di'scribes Mephistopheles* boli- 
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loquy when left alone to recWve the 
Btudent in thia manner : — * kl revet 
la robe de docteur, et, pendant qu’il 
attend Tecolier, il eTcprime seurron d4- 
dain pour h'aust. Get homme, dit-il, ne 
sera jamais qu'a demi pervera ; et c’est 
en vain qu’il se flatto de parvenir a Tetre 
entierement.’ 

This is the passage which calls down 
die well -merited indieaation of Jean 
Paul.” • 

In the soliloquy with which we have 
now to do, Mepnistopheles expresses 
no contempt for Faustus ; neillirr does 
the fiend say that the man will never 
be more than half wicked, and it is in 
vain that he flatters himself with the 
hope of becoming completely so.” 
Reader, there is not one word of all 
this, neither could be, in the passage 
alluded to. What, then, is there in it? 
Tiiou hast eyes — peruse it for thyself. 

** Mephistophelet in Faust's gown , — 
Only dflbpisn reason and knowledge, tho 
highest strength of humanity ; only per- 
mit thyself lo he confirmed in delusion 
and Morrery-work hy the spiiit of lies, 
and 1 have thee unconditionally. Fate 
has given him a spirit which is ever 
pressing onwards uncurbed, whose over- 
strained striving o’erleapa the joys of 
earth. Him will 1 drag through the 
wastes of life, through vapid nnmeaning- 
ness. He shall sprawl, stand amazed, 
stick fast ; and meat imd drink shall hung, 
a bait to his insatiableness, before liis 
craving lips : he shall pray for refresh, 
ment in vain; and had he not already 
given himself up to tlio devil, he would, 
notwithstanding, infallibly be lost.” 

The scene between die simple stu- 
dent, who, in his simplicity, is desirous 
of becoming acquainted with eveiy 
branch of knowledge, is satirical, and 
casts no unjust scorn on the modes of 
instruction pursued in German uni- 
versities; but, at the same time, *has 
also a higher end in view, — a vein of 
fierce irony, suggesting the vanity of 
art and science in the abstract. The 
poor student is, of course, completely 
mystified; but cannot possibly retire 
without putting lus commonplace book 
in die hands of hif ftistructor, for inser- 
tion of some album verses or sentenc . 
Mcidiistopheles writes, Eritis sicut 
Deusy seknies bonum et malum. The 
puzzled and amazed student closes the 
book reverentially, and takes bis leave. 
And soon after, Faust and the devil are 
away into the scenes of action and of 
life, in the pursuit of practical know- 
ledge, as an exchange mr speculation. 


'^ere are two regions in which the 
spirit of man maybe and do something, 
and manifest its activity. It may pass 
from the sphere of the speculative in- 
tellect into that of the practical reason, 
in the exercise of a holy will and the 
realisation of the laws of morality. 
This would be indeed to eat of the tree 
of life. But, in every age bf the world, 
and in the experience of most indivi- 
duals, botli on the public and private 
scale, the higher reaches of the under- 
standing have not been left for an ele- 
vation to still loftier processes of mind, 
but for a fearful fall into a lower sphere 
of character and conduct. Not into tlie 
higher region, therefore, Goethe makes 
Mephistupheles lead his hero, but into 
the m.'i..c4 of sensuality and supersti- 
tion, — setting ont in this way the pro- 
gress of the huma.. race from lofty to 
low, according to the course which the 
dispensations of Providence have ac- 
tually taken in the history of the world, 
and the, way in which il is divinely 
appointed that redemption shall be 
worked out. Goethe’s notion of the 
Christian religion is, that it is grounded 
on a reverence for what is under us, 
and which reverence was the last step 
which mankind were fitted and des- 
tined to attain. *<What a task was 
it,” says he in his Wilhelm Meister*s 
Wandejjahrey — “ What a task was it, 
not only to be patient with the earth, 
and let it he beneath us — we appeal- 
ing to a higher birth-place, — but also 
to recognise humility and poverty, 
mockery and despite, disgrace and 
wretchedness, suffering and death, — to 
recognise these things as divine ; nay, 
even on sin and crime to look not as 
hinderancos, but to honour and love 
them as furtherances of what is holy.” 
Into tins region of sin and crime if is 
that, in the subsequent part of the play, 
'Faust is introduced. But Madame de 
Stacl completely mistook the divine 
meaning of the piece, when she sup- 
posed that the heroine (of whom some- 
thing by and by) should die* and be 
pardoned, while the life of Faust 
should be preseived, but his soul lost. 
Goethe had no such vulgar intention ; 
but to draw out of these apparent bm- 
derances to, furtherances of, the holy, 
and ultimately to redeem Faust, as man 
shall be redeemed, of whom Faust is 
but a type and a symbol. Madame de 
Stacl was led into this error, by consi- 
dering this drama as a whole, whereas 
it is but one fragment out of many — a 
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part of a design — begun by Goethe in 
many shapes, but never completed in 
any. 

Now, presto, then for a knowledn of 
the world, and for experience and ex- 
periment. And the 6rst scene into 
which Faust was introduced is one of 
sensuality ; none other, indeed, than 
Auerbach’s wine-vaults, in Lei psig, with 
a drinking bout of merry fellows, sing- 
ing a delectable song, among others, 
of a rat poisoned by a cook. Mephis- 
tophelos song is even “ more exqui- 
site:” It is of a flea, the property of a 
great king, who directed his tailor to 
make for the youngster a coat, waist- 
coat, and breeches, and measure him 
for hose ; and then made him minister, 
with Ills brothers and sisters, who tor- 
mented tlie ladies and gentlemen at 
court ; but they were not permitted to 
crack or scratch them away. Tins 
piece of satire suits, of course, the com- 
pany, who cry, Liberty and wine for 
ever !” Mephisio])hclcs, as Jjccame 
him, would drink the honours too, 
weie the wino a thought better ; and 
ultimately offers to produce better out 
of his own stock. With a gimblet, 
accordingly, he bores holes in the 
table's edge, closing the holes with 
w'ax sto])pers, which, after an invoca- 
tion, are again drawn, and tlie wine he 
chooses nins into each man's glass. 
They get gloriously drunk ; till some of 
the magic wine bring spilt on the 
giound. It turns to flame, and one 
dniwnig a stopper fiom the table is set 
oil tire by the burning element. The 
eni.ii>c(l diunkards now draw out their 
knives, and attack Mephistopheles in 
revenge of sorcery ; when, by a charm, 
he causes them to appear to themselves 
as if they wore in a beautiful land of 
vineyards ; and, taking each other by 
the nose, they brandish tlicir knives, as 
if about to cut down a bunch of grapes. * 
In the confusion, Faust and the fleud 
disappear; when, the charm being dis- 
solvea, the fellows start back from 
one another, in awe of the peril each 
had been in from either. 

The witch’s kitchen is a yet wilder 
scene. A female monkey is watching 
a cauldron fuming over the fire on a 
low hearth. A male one, with the 
young, IS seated near, warming himself. 
Other witch furniture depends from the 
walls and ceiling. Faust loathes this 
mad concern of witchcraft, and doubts 
the power of this mess of cookery to 
take thirty years from his body. Me- 


phistoplmles honestly points him out a 

Mtter w^. 

“ BeUke thyself stmiglitway to the 
field, begin to hack and dig, confine thy- 
self and thy senne within a narrow circle; 
support diyaelf on simple food; live with 
beaats as a beast, and think it no robbeiy 
to manure the land you crop. That is 
the best woy, believe' me, to keep a man 
young to eighty.” 

But the conmicd life does not suit 
Faust. Anoii the monkc}s arc ques- 
tioned as to their mistress’s absence. 
They ans^ver in lyrical lines, in which 
the frequent recurrence oftbe diphthong 
an, according to Falk, “ Ixiars a strong 
afliiiity to the language of monkeys 
nor is the incivility of their dialogue 
the least amusing portion. At length 
the monkeys direct Mcpliistophcles to 

take the tail, and sit down on the 
settle,” who is compelled to comply. 
Faust, meantime, has been contein- 
plating the figure of a lovely woman 
in SI magic mirror. The cauldron, 
which the she-monkey has neglected, 
begins to Imil over ; and in the flame 
which It occasions, the witch-mistress 
conies raging down the chimney. With 
oaths and curses, she scatters flames 
from her skimming-ladle on Faust, 
Mephistophcles, and the monkeys. 
But the fiend, whisking round the tail 
which he holds in his hand, strikes 
away the glasses and pots, breaking 
and spilling them and their contents. 
Tlie witch steps back in rage and 
amazement, while he exclaims — 

** Dost thou recognise me, thou atomy, 
thou scarecrow? Dost thou recognise 
thy lord and master? What is there to 
hinder me from striking in good earnest, 
from dashing thee and thy monkey-spirits 
to ]neces ? Hast tliou no more any re- 
spect for the red doublet? Const thou 
nut distinguish the cock’s feather? Have 
I concealed this face? Must 1 then 
name myself t 

** The Witch. O master, pardon tliis 
rough reception ! But 1 seo no cloven 
foot. Where, then, are your two ravens ? 

** Mephutopheles. 'I'his once the npo. 
logjpmay servo; for, to he sure, it is 
long since lost we met. The march of 
intellect, too, which licks all the world 
into shape, has even reached the devil. 
The northern phantom is no more to he 
seen. Where do you now see horns, tail, 
and claws ? And as for the foot, which 
I cannot do without, it would prejudice 
me in society; therefore, Uko many a 
young man, 1 have worn false calves 
these many yean.” 

After brief |;ut wild greeting, the 
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magic cordial w prepared, which is to re- 
new tlic you th or Faust. The witbh read s 
the charm from a great book, t^e mon- 
keys being made to serve her for a 
n‘nchng-desk, and to hold the torches. 
The terq^ of her charm are mysticad, 
like the Athanasian creed, shewing the 
necessity of making ten of one, seven 
and eight out of five apd six ; on all 
which Mcphistopheles irtakes sarcastic 
reflections. The witch still continues 
her raving, while Faust’s head is split- 
ting, as if he heard a hundred idiots 
declaiming in full chorus. Fauk having 
partaken of the cup, thus prepared, the 
circle is dissolved, and, after another 
look in the glass at the lovely female 
form, he is glad to depart, followed 
by Meiihistopheles, who remarks, aside, 
" With this draught in your body, you 
will soon see a Helen in eveiy woman 
you meet.” 

The next scene we like to consider 
as commencing the third act. Tlic 
Helen appears to Faust in the form of 
Margaret, a humble girl, passing in 
the street, the daughter of a widow, 
who seems to be a pawnbrokercss. She 
disengages herself from his addresses ; 
but Faust is determined to possess her, 
and demands the assistance of Mepbis- 
tophclcs, particularly in the needful 
articles of presents. The address of 
Faust has not been free of influcucc on 
poor Margaret; and, accordingly, a 
c<isket of jewels, which her lover and 
his demon contrive to place in her 
room, is not without effect. Her mo- 
ther, however, will not permit the girl 
to wear gifts so equivocally come by ; 
and hands it over, by the medium of a 
priest, to mother-church, who is stated 
to have a stomach for digesting ill- 
gotten weal til. Another ebony casket 
IS placed in Margaret’s press, which, 
to keep from the disposal of her ftio- 
ther, she carries to her neighbour, Mrs. 
M artha Sch werdtlein’s house — a woman 
forsaken of her husband, and longing 
to be a widow. While &cre, Mephis- 
toplieles enters, with a trumpe(|rup 
btory of her husbands death, and ac- 
cepts an invitation ftr an cvcnhig visit 
to both ladies, with his friend, as wit- 
ness of Mr. Schwerdtlein’s decease, in 
tlie garden. The garden-scene is one 
of the most beautiful in the play. Mar- 
garet on Faust’s arm, and Martlia with 
Mephistophelcs’, circle tlie garden - 
walk ; and as they alternately come in 
front, do what Lord Leveson Gower 
calls “make love.’' This “ naughty” 


flower-scene, however, which is among 
his lordship’s reticences, is none otlier 
than the following beautifully simple 
and exquisitely innocent dialogue : 

•• Fautt, You knew me again, you 
little angel, the moment I entered the 
garden? 

Margaretu Did you not see it? 1 
cast down my eyes. 

Faust. And you forgive the liberty 
1 took — ^my holdnebs as you were leaving 
the cathedral. 

Margarst. 1 was struck all of a lieap. 
Such a thing had never happened to me 
before ; no one could say any thing bad 
of me. Alas, thought 1, nos he seen any 
thing bold, iinmaidenly in my behaviour ? 
It seemed as if the tliought suddenly- 
struck him, * 1 need stand on no cere- 
mony with this girl.’ 1 must own, 1 
knew not what began to stir in your fa- 
vour hire; but cv^inly 1 was right 
angry with myself for not being more 
angry witli you. 

** Faust. Sweet love ! 

** Margaiet. Wait n moment. 

[oheplucki a starjlouer, and pickb 
off the leates om ajter the other. 

** Faust. What is that for — a nosegay? 

** Margaret. No, only for a game. 

“ Faust. How? 

“ Margaret. Go! You will laugh at me. 

plucks off the leaoes, and mur~ 
murs to herself. 

** Faust. What are you murmuring? 

*' Margaret (Jiatf aloud). lie loves me 
— he loves me not ! 

Faust. Thou angelic being ! 

** Margaret eoiituiues. Loveb roe — not 
— loves me — ^not — 

iriucking off the last leaf wtth fond 
delight. 

He loves me! 

** Faust. Yes, my child. Let this 
flower-pro])hecybe to thee as a judgment 
from heaven. He loves thoo ! Dost 
thou understand what that means ? Ho 
loves thee ! [Tie takes both her hands. 

*' Margaret, I tremble all over ! 

** Faust. Uh, tremble not. Let tliis 
look, this pressure of the hand, say to 
thee what is unutterable : — to give our- 
selves up wholly, and feel a bliss which 
must be eternal. Eternal ! — its end would 
be despair ! No, no end 1 no end ! 

[Margaret presses his hands, ntri- 
cates herself from his embrace, 
and runs awap. He stands a 
moment in thought, and then fol^ 
lows her.** 

Tlie suihmcr-liouse scene, also omit- 
ted from motives of delicacy ! ! ! follows : 

“ A SuMMcn-HnusE. 

Margaret runs in, gets behind the door, 

holds the tip of her finger to her lips. 

and peeps through the crevices. 
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•• Margarit, He comes! 

*' Faust enters. Ah, rog^e 1 is U thus 
you provoke me ? I have caogfht you at 
last. [ffc kisses her, 

*' Margaret (mbraeing him, and return- 
ing the kiss). Dearest man, 1 love thee 
from my heart. ( MephistopheUs knoda, 

** Faust (stamping). Who is there) 

'* MephistopheUs, A fnen<1. 

** Faust, A brute. 

“ MephUtophelet, It is time to part, 1 
believe. 

** Martha comes up. Yes, it ia late, air. 
Faust, May I not accompany you 1 
Margaret, My mother would — fare- 
well ! 

** FauM. Must I then go 1 Farewell. 

" Martha, Adieu ! 

*' Margaret, Till our next speedy 
meeting ! [Faust and Mephis, exeunt, 

“Margaret, Gracious God! How many 
things surh a man can think about ! How 
abashed I stand in bis presence, and say 
yea to every thing! 1 am but a poor 
silly child ; I cannot conceive what he 
sees in me." . 

Tlius ends, as we take it, the third 
act. 

We must make brief work of the 
remainder; and yet how? Have we 
not Faust in the forest and cavern, 
apostrophising the sublime spirit, who 
gave him every thing that he had prayed 
W?— a scene which Madame de Staci 
has cut into two, and given another 
and a wrong place to the latter half. 
Here Mephistophelcs tempts him back 
to the love-affair, which, pricked by 
conscience, Faust is half-inclined to 
give up. Then we have Margaret's 
song at the spinning-wheel — then her 
conversation with Faust; in which, be- 
fore she trusts him with her honour, 
she is desirous of ascertaining his reli- 
gious sentiments. He answers her 
evasively: one passage, however, is 
fine: 

“ Mistake me not, thou lovely one ! 
Who dare name him 1 and who avow, * I 
believe in him.’ Who feel, and dare to 
say. ^ I believe in him notT The All- 
embracer, the AU-sustainer, does he not 
embrace and sustain thee, me, himself t 
Does not the heaven arch itself there 
above 1 Lies not the earth firm here be- 
low) And do not eternal stars rise, 
friendlily twinkling, on high ) Are we 
not looking into each other's eyes, and 
is not all thronging to thy bead and heart, 
and weaving in eternal mystery, invisibly 
— visibly, about thee) Fill thy heart 
with it, big as it is ; and when thou art 
wholly blest in the feeling, then call it 
what tbou wilt! Call it happiness! 


heart! love! God I. I haye noi.iuiiiie Av 
it — feemsg is all in all. Nama ia.soimd 
and smoke, clouding heaven’s glow.” 

Dazaed by all Uiis blaze ofelmmenoe^ 
she at length consents to admit oim to 
her chamber ; and, in order^ secure 
her mother’s non-iiiterferenm^ to ad- 
minister to her in her drink three drops 
from a phial which her lover gives her, 
as a sleeping-draught. 

There is a sweet little scene, too, at 
the well, where Margaret meets with 
one Bessy, each bearing lier pitcher. 
Bessy tells Margaret of one Barbara, 
who will have to expiate her shame by 
penance in a while sheet in a church. 
Margaret can express no indigiuition, 
but pity only for the poor girl’s frailty; 
and m the next scene, we find her 
kneeling before a devotional image of 
the Mater Dolorosa, placed in a niche 
in the wall, provided with pots of 
flowers : and theie she places, too, her 
pious tribute of like omaiiient. To 
the Dolorous Motiicr — herself such, or 
about to become such — she cries for 
rescue from shame and death. In 
vain; her brother Valentine, returned 
from the wars, has learned her shame; 
and coming to her door at night, meets 
Faust and Mephistopheles serenading 
his sister. 

Severe things in this paper have been 
said, or sung, or written of Madame de 
Stael ; her comment, however, on this 
part of the story, is so beautiful as to 
preclude omission. We give it in 
English. Disgrace,” slie says, seems 
to have greater hold upon persons of 
an elevated rank ; and yet it is, per- 
haps, more formidable among the lower 
class. Every thing is so plain, so posi- 
tive, 80 irreparable among men who 
never, upon any occasion, make use of 
shades of expression.” Rightly she re- 
marks, that the language of Valentine 
is at once harsh and pathetic. A man 
severe in appearance, yet inwardly 
endowed with sensibility, causes an 
expected and poignant emotion. 
Goethe has painted with admirable 
trutlf the courage which a soldier is 
capable of exerting against moral pain, 
that new enemy which lie perceives 
within himself, and which he cannot 
combat with his usual weapons. At 
last, the necessity of revenge takes 
possession of him, and brings into ac- 
tion all the feelings by which he was 
inwardly devoured. He meets Mephis- 
tojpheles and Faust at the moment 
when they arc going to give a serenade 
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under his sister’s window, l^lentine 
provokes Faust, fights with mni, and 
receives a inoruil wound. Hii adver- 
saries fly, to avoid the fury of the po- 
pulace. Margaret coming out, asks 
Who liu there ^ the people answer. 
Thy mtnher^a son ! And ner brother 
dying addresses to her reproaches, 
more terrible and more Jiarrowing than 
more polished language could ever 
make use of. The dignity of tragedy 
could never permit us to dig so deeply 
into the human heart for the characters 
of nature.” • 

Madame, we presume, means French 
tragedy. English tragedy has many 
such examples ; and will, we hope, still 
have many, in spite of Bowdler’s Fa- 
mily Shakspeare. 

Valentine, her brother, is dead ; and 
so is the mother of both. That mother 
was unable to support the sleeping- 
draught, and slept too long — for ever. 
AV hat we designate as the fifth act of 
this tragedy, commences with the fol- 
lowing scene : 

** Cathedral. 

Service, Oroan, and Anthem. 

Margaret amongst a number of People; 
Evil flptrit behind Margaret. 

** Evil Spirit. How diffeient was it 
with thoo, Margaret, 

When, still full of innoceiire. 

Thou earnest to the altar here^ 

Out of the well-worn little book 
Lispedst prayers. 

Half child-sport, 

Half God in the heart! 

Margaret ! 

Where is thy head f 
In thy heart 
AVhat crime 1 

Prayest thou for thy mother’s soull who 
Slept over into long, long pain through 
thee 1 

Whose blood is that on thy threshold 1 

, — And under thy heart 

Stirs it not quickening even now. 

Torturing itself and thee 

With its foreboding presence? 

Margaret. Wo* wo* 

AVoiild that 1 were free from the thoj^hts 
'I'hat come over me and across me. 
Despite of me ! # 

Chorus. Dies ire, dies ilia, 

Sol vet saeolum in favillA. [Organ plays, 

•* Evil Spirit, Horror seises uieo ! 

The trump sounds ! 

The graves tremble 1 
And Uiy heart. 

From the repose of its ashes 
For fiery torment 
Brought to life again, 

Trembles up ! • 


** Margaret, Would that I were hence ! 
1 feel as if the organ 
Stifled my breath ; 

As if the anthem 
Dissolved my heart’s core ! 

“ Chorus. Judex ergo cum sedebir, 
Quidquid latet adparehit. 

Nil imiltum remanebit. 

Margaret. 1 feel so thronged ! 

The wall -pillars 
Close on me ! 

The vaulted roof 
Presses on me ! Air * 

** Evil Spirit. Hide thyself! Sin and 
shame 

Do not remain hidden. 

Air? Light? 

Wo to thee I 

Chorus. Quid sum miser tunc die tarns'* 
Quern patronuin rogaturus f 
Ciim vix Justus sit socu nn. 

Evil ‘Spirit, The glorified from thee 
Avert their faces. 

The pure shudder 
To reach thee their hands. 

W^oiVo! 

CAorns. Quid sum misertunedirturus? 

** Margaret. Neighbour, your smolliug- 
bottle 1 [She swoons away,** 

These last words have been a terrible 
thorn in the sides of translators — tiiis 
specimen of German sublimity sits not 
well on these dignified gentry. Of 
course, Lord L. Gower would have 
notiling to do with it. Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, however, improved on the ori- 
ginal with a vengeance. Tlie original 
is simply, “ Neighbour ! your bottle !” 
The said Thomas Taylor qualifies it 
tlius : Neighbour, your drain-bottle !” 
Poor Margaret ! this was the sharpest 
cut of all 1 

To this succeeds the crowning 
witeb-secne of the play. Tlic May- 
day night among the IJartz mountains, 
winch Shelley so beautifully trans- 
lated, and which in his version is 
so well and adequately known to the 
English leader, that we need not en- 
large upon it. Tliose who, without 
reading German, would desire a more 
literal acquaintance with tlie original, 
we refer to Mr. Hayward's book. Thu 
Wtilfmrgis Night's Dream ; or, Ohertm 
and Tiiunu/s Golden Wedding Feast, 
which IS performed in the dilletante 
thtatre, is a matter of which no con- 
ception can be rendered, except by a 
perusal of the original. 

It is a day of gloom ; Faust and 
Mephistopheles are together on a plain, 
discussing, in passion on one side, and 
irony on the other, the mournful case 
of Margaret, who has murdered the 
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child to which she has given birth, hi 
the hope of avoiding sliame, and is 
now in prison for the erime. Faust 
insists upon her being freed ; and ac- 
cordingly, at night, behold he and his 
demon rushing along an open plain on 
black horses. Then comes the last — 
the dungeon-scene, — a scene which 
no description can do justice to. Pe- 
ruse il^then, reader, for thyself. 

“ Dungeon. 

Fau$t, with a hunch of key* and a lamp, 
before an iron wiekett 

** A tremour, long unfelt, seises me; 
the concentrated misery of mankind fast- 
ens on me ! Here, b^nd tlieao damp 
walls, is her dwelling-place, and her 
crime was a good delusion ! Thou trem- 
hlest to go to her ! Thou fearest to see 
her again ! On ! thy irresolution lingers 
death hitherwards. 

[He takes hoUl of the lock, — Singing 
within. 

My mother, the whore ! 

She was tho death of me ; * 

My father, the rogue ! 
lie ate me up ; 

My little sister 
Picked up the bones 
At a cool place. 

There 1 became a beautiful little wood- 
bird. 

riy away ' fly away ! 

Fount (irpeniHg the loch). She has no 
jiresentiiiicrit that her lover is listening, 
hears tlje cliaiiis clank, the straw rustle. 

[He enters. 

** Margaret (hiding her face m the bed 
ofstrtnr). \\o\ wo ! 'fhey corae ! Hitter 
death ' 

“ Faust (softly). Hush! hush' I come 
to free thee. 

‘ ‘ Mil rga ret (th i owing herself before h im). 
If thou art human, ieel for my wretch- 
edness. 

Faust. You w'ill wake the guard by 
your cries ! 

[/ie takes holti of the chains to unlock thewm 

** Margaret (on her knees). Who has 
given thee, executioner, this power over 
me 1 You come for me whilst it is yet 
midnight. Be merciful, and let me live. 

Is not to-morrow morning time enough 1 
(She Stands up.) 1 am yet so young, so 
young ! and am to die already ! 1 was 
fair, too ; and that was my undoing. My 
true-love was near — he is now far away. 
Torn lies the garland, scattered the flow- 
ers. Don't take hold of me so roughly I 
Spare mo I What have 1 done to you ? 
Let me not imjilore in vain. 1 never 
saw you before in all my hfe, you know. 

“ Faust. Shall 1 survive tliis misery 1 

** Margaiet. 1 am now entirely in thy 
power. Only let me first give suck to 
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the child ; I pressed it thie whoto 
to my h Art. They took it smtOf to vex 
me, and say now T UBed it» And I 
shall neler be happy agtht? They sing 
songs upon me^it Sr mdeed of the peo- 
pleT An old ttle ends so — who hide 
themapjdyitt # 

** FansS (threws himself down). A lover 
liee at thy feet, to unloose the bonds of 
Wietchedness. 

“ Margaret ^hrows herself by his side). 
Ay, let us kneel to invoke the saints. 
See, under these steps, under the thresh- 
old, hell is seething. The Evil One, 
witli fearfiil fury, is making a din ! 

“ Fault (exctaiming), Margaret! Mar- 
garet! 

** Margaret (listening). That was my 
true-lovee voice ! (She springs up ; the 
chains fall of.) Where is hel 1 heard 
him coll. 1 urn free! Nobody shall 
binder me. 1 will fly to his neck — lie 
on his bosom! He called Margaret! He 
stood upon the threshold. In the midst, 
through the howling and cluttering of 
hell, through the grim devilish scoffing, 
J recognised tho sweet, the loving tone. 

** Faust. ’Tie 1. 

Margaret. *Tib thou ? Ah, say so 
once again ! (Claspittg him.) *Tis ho ! 
’bs he! Whither is lill my wretched- 
ness 1 Whither tlie agony of the dun- 
geon 1 — tho chains ) 'Tis thou ! . thou 
comebt to save me. 1 am saved ! There 
again already is tho street, where i saw 
you for die first time } and die cheerful 
garden, where 1 and Maxtha W'aitod for 
you. 

Faust (striving to take her away). 
Come along — come along ' 

** Margaret. O, tarry ! I like to tarry 
where thou tarriest. [Caressing him. 

** Faust, Haste ! If you do not moke 
haste, we shall pay dearly for it. 

** Margaret, What ! you can no longer 
kiss? So short a time away from mo, 
my love, and already forgotten bow to 
kiss ? Why do 1 feel so sad upon your 
neck? when, in other times, a whole 
heaven came over me from your words, 
• your looks ; and you kissed mo us if you 
were going to smother me ! Kiss mo, 
or I will kiss you ! (She embraces him.) 
Oh wo! your lips are cold, are dumb. 
Where have you left your love! who 
has Bibbed mo of it? [iS/ie turns from him. 

** Faust. Come, follow me ! take cou- 
rage, my love ! 1 will press dice to my 
heart with thousandfold warmth — only 
follow me. 1 ask dieo but diis. 

** Margaret (turning to him). And is 
it thou, dien 1 And is it thou, indeed ? 

*' Faint. 'Tis 1 — come along ! 

*' Margaret. You undo the fetters ! you 
take me to your bosom again! How 
comes it that you are not afraid of me ? 
And do you then know, my love, whom 
you are freeing ? • 
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" Fault. Ctme, cams, tin depth of 

night is «lre«iypw»i>>B»ww. • 

» JUargofft. I bare Jdlledmj mother. 
1 have drowned my child. W|i it not 
beatowed on thee and me? — on tbee^ 
too? Tisthou! l ecarcely believe it. 
Givo mo thy hand — it » no dream -.thy 
dear hand ! But ohi ’tie damp ! — wipo 
it off. As it seems to me, there is blood 
on it. Ob, God ! what ]iB8t thou done ? 
Tut up tliy sword, 1 prajkthee, do ! 

Faitst, Ijet by-gones be by-gones. 
Thou wilt kill me. 

“ Margarita No, you must remain be- 
hind. 1 will describe the graves to you ; 
you must see to them the first thing to- 
morrow. Give my mother tlie best place 
*.»my brother close by., me, a little on 
one side, only not too far off— and the 
little one on my right breast ; no one 
else will lie by me. To nestle to thy 
side, that were a sweet, a dear delight ! 
But nothiug will over go right with me 
again; 1 feel as if 1 wore irresistibly 
drawn to you, arid you were thrusting 
me off. And yet ’ds you ; and you look 
so good, so land. 

** Fautt, If you feel that ’tis l^ome 
along. ^ 

“ Margaret, Out there? 

** Faust, Into the free air. 

Margaret, if the grave is without, 
if death lies in wait, then come I Hence 
into the eternal resting-place, and not a 
step further. Thou art now going away ? 
O llenry, could 1 but go too ! 

“ Fauit, Thoucanst; only consent — 
the door stands open. 

'* Margaret, 1 dare not go out ; there 
is no hope for me. What avails it Hying? 
Tb^ are lying in wait for me. It is so 
miserable to be obliged to beg, and, what 
is worse, with an evil conscienre too. 
It is so miserable to wander in a strange 
land— and they will catch me, do as 1 will. 

** Faugt, 1 will st^ with thee. 

** Margaret, Quick ! quick ! save thy 
poor child ! Away ! Keep the path up 
by the brook — over the bridge --into the 
wood— to the left where the plank is— 
in the pond. Only quick, and catch hold « 
of it ! It tries to rise ! —it is still strug- 
gling ! Help ! help ! 

" jPaavt. Collect thyself,! beg. Only 
one step, and thou art free. 

'* Margaret. Were we but pa^ the 
hiU ! There sits my inotbor on a stone 
— my brain grows chill ! — f'^e sits my 
mother on a stone, and waves her head 
to and fro. She signs not, she nods not, 
her heail is heavy ; she slept so long, 
she'll wake no more. She slept that we 
might enjoy ourselves. Those were plea- 
sant times 1 


' " Faust. At no prayer, no penuasion, 
is here of any avail, 1 will risk the bear- 
ing thee away. » 

** Margaret. Let me alone ! No, I en- 
dure no violence! Lay not hold of mo 
so murderously I Time was, you know, 
when 1 did idl to pleasure you. 

** Ffiust. The day is dawning, my lovo I 
mj love ! 

Margaret, Day ! yes, it is growing 
day! The last day is pressing fn — it 
was to bo my w'edding-day. Tell no one 
that thou badst been with Margaret al- 
ready. Wo to my garluid — it is all 
over now! We shall meet oguin, but 
not at tlm dance. The crowd thickens ; 
it is not heard. The square, the btroets, 
cannot hold them. I'bo bell tolls! the 
staff breaks ! How they bind and soizo 
me ! Already am I hurried off to tlio 
blood-seat ! Alrea Jv quivering for every 
neck is the sharp sfbel ^bicli quivers for 
mine. Dumb lies the world the grave. 

“ Famt, Oh, that I had no.er been 
born! 

Mephiitophelee apjmrs within. Up ! 
or you are lost. Profitless hesitation! 
lingering and prattling! My horses 
shudder ; the morning is gloaming iqi. 

** Margaret, What rises up from tlio 
bottom? He! he! Send him away! 
What would ho at the holy place ?— he 
would me I 

' Faust, Thou art to live ! 

Margaret, Judgment of God ! I 
have given myself up to tlieu. 

** MephistopheUs (to Faust), Como ! 
come ! 1 will leave you in the lurch with 
her. 

^^Margaret, Thine am T, Father ! Save 
me I Ye angels ! Ye holy hosts, range 
yourselvea round about, to guard mo' 
Henry I 1 am horror-struck for thee, 

** Mephistopheles. She is judged ! 

Voice from above. Is saved ! 

Mephistopheles (to Faust). Hither to 
me ! [ Disappears with Faust, 

“ Foi'ce from within, dying away, Henry ! 
Henry !” 

• Of these last words the explanation 
is thus : Margaret dies, after pronounc- 
ing Uie last words assigned to her ; the 
judment of Heaven is pronounced up- 
on tier as her spirit parts; Mepliisto- 
heles announces it in his usual sar- 
onic and deceitful style ; the voice 
frov above makes known its real pur- 
port; and the voice from within^ dying 
away^ is Margaret's spirit, calling to 
her lover on its way to heaven, whilst 
her body lies dead upon the stage. 
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he wished to hate it eonsidWed lu 


Dubiko the period in which Lon[ 
Ellenborough was Chief-Juitice of thir 
King's Bench, Sir \'ieaiy Gibbs, wait 
appointed Attorney-General; that took 
place in Easter Term, ldC7. He hac 
previously tilled the office of Solicito^• 
General. No man went through thu 
gradation of professional toil or le^ 
probation more re^larly than he did . 
tie had been an eminent Pleader undei* 
the Bar, and when called to it had s 
very considerable share of business 
He was admitted on all hands, to be 
the most accomplished Pleader ol* 
the day. To excel in dial branch oi 
the Profession requires consummate 
accuracy, information, and acuteness ; 
the habit of thinking which it calls for, 
and the necessity of committing so 
much to paper, gives a precision to 
knowledge not otherwise to be at- 
tained. This did not, however, consti- 
tute the whole of the merits of Sir 
Vicary Gibbs. He was an able and 
accurate general Lawyer, of extensive 
reading and profound discrimination. 
Stripped, however, of bis title to 
gieat Knowledge in his Profession, so- 
ciety did not hold a more disagreeable 
man. Sneer and ill-nature appeared 
to have tiken settled possession of Ms 
countenance — to form tlie leading 
trails of his character, and he exercised 
both with untjred perseverance. These 
communicated to Jiis aspect a settled 
look of sarcastic maligmty, and con- 
veyed the most perfect idea of Horace's 
** tmo suspendii adunco,* from the cor- 
responding shape of that feature of his 
face. His laugh was an hysteric adec- o 
tion, unmarked by cheerfulness or good 
humour ; and, although my intercourse 
With him in Profession was frequent, 
and in business-time 1 was in the daily 
habit of seeing him, 1 do not recollect 
ever to have observed a ray of plea- 
santly pass across his countenance. 

His stature was low, his person 
mean, and his address assuming, (ustao^ 
and reserved. He stooped occasionatjiy, 
to be what he thought gracious; but 


condesoension. This made bis ctviliM 
disgii^ng, a%*it was aipoompanicdwitn 
an air of assuming supmority: if 
seemed to be a reluctant homage wfaiefa 
he paid to the settled rules of decent 
civility, tnot the ofiSering of good na- 
tura, good feeling, or good mannen. 
This majesty of bearing was displayed 
upon all occasions, but chiefly at his 
consultations. After stating his own 
view of die case, he went through the 
ceremony of asking the (minions of the 
other Counsel in die Case who at- 
tended him. He received their an- 
swers with a simper of aflTected ac- 
quiescence ; but it was evident thrt he 
paid no attention to their suggesdoos 
or opinions, and had made upnismind 
to act wholly upon his own. The exer- 
cise of this pterogative of absolute 
judgment was not confined to those 
who were his juniors and without rank ; 
silk gowns and coifs came in for an 
equal share of it. In one instance 
only do 1 repoMoct to have observed 
him relax bis unbending superion ty; 
it was at a consultation at which Mr. 
(now Sir Edwairi) Sugden attended 
him as one of the Counsel in the Cause. 
It would be unjust to deny, that on 
that occasion he violated his second 
nature, and treated Mr. Sugden with 
civility, and his opinion with respect. 
It was on a question of real proper^, 
in which he condescended to think that 
Mr. Sugden might be as well informed 
as himself. 

No man bore this supercilious recep- 
tion of his opinion more indignantly 
than Manyat. He rated his own 
abilities and legal attainments with as 
much partiality in their fevour as Sir 
Vicaiy Gibbs did his own. To the 
higlfett polish of vulgarity, Marr^t 
Bcued a strong head, and an inflexible 
insensibility to any thing like feeling. 
He tbereibie occasionally ventured to 
combat some of SirVicaiy’s legal posi- 
tions. but was answered only with a 


* It is a matter of well-founded remark, that those who have slender pretenfiotis 
to birth or education feel more keenly than others what they consider ae a want of 
due respect. Equally true is it, that if they happen to attain rank, they become 
VOL. VII. NO. XLr. •PI* 
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Sir Vicary Gibbs was first raised to 
the Bench in 1812, as a Puisnd Judge 
of the Common Pleas. He wu from 
thence translated to the quiet iiaction 
of the Court of Exchequer, of which he 
was made Chief-Baron ; and in the 
month of April, 1814, he was ap- 
pointed Chief-Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Until that a[mintmext took place, 
the members or the King’s Bench Bar 
knew little of him as a Judge ; but 
there was but one opinion as to his fitp 
ness for the situation which^he had 
been selected to fill, and that in point 
of learning and experience no one 
could be found better qualified for it. 
It was the resumption of all the prac- 
tice of his former life, and afforued a 
field for the full exercise of his legal 
knowledge. His decisions on die 
Bench or at Bin prim furnished equal 
proofs of the extent of his reading, and 
of the accuracy of his mind. 

Zlis appointment to the Common 
Pleas, however, was not hailed with 
much satisfaction by the Sergeants who 
then composed the Court. To the man- 


ners of Six Vicary Gibbs they were no 
strangers, and anticipated, that what- 
ever learning be might contribute to 
the Court, he would add nothing to its 
comforts. Report spoke of him as 
carrying an unaltered temper and un- 
changed manner into his higher situa- 
tion, and conferring their blessings on 
his newly-adopted brothers. Endless 
peevishness or observation, and petu- 
lance which knew no fiitigue, formed 
the ordinaiyaccompanimeuts of his ad- 
ministration of justice. Whatever Pro- 
fessional rank the coif procured, it 
afforded no protection against the viru- 
lence of the Chief-Justice’s remarks; 
and the situation of a Sergeant was far 
from being an enviable one. Every 
member of tbe Profession who had oc- 
casion to come before him felt and 
complained of the offensive peevishness 
of his temper; and I recollcci an ob- 
servation of one who was then a King's 
Sergeant, and has since filled a judicial 
situation : I wish Sir Vicary would 

knock me down at once, and not keep 
continually pinching me.” ^ 

While at the Bar, his arguments 


more assaming than those by whose conduct to themselves their pride had been 
wounded. This was the case with Morryat, who illustrated the reflection of T.ieitus 
— ** so immitior quia toleraverat,** In businessi or conversation unconnected with lii^ 
profession, lie never shewed any mark of education, or of acquired knowledge. Ho 
nad been intended for an attorney, and had served under articles of clerk shi]) to two 
attorneys in tbe Temple, of the names of Holt and Barber. That branch of the pro- 
fession he quitted, and was called to fiie bar. The connexions formed by tliis 
means with his contemporary clerks bronght him forward early at the Jhir ; oiid an 
indefistigable industry and undivided attention td business secured and increased it, 
until he at length obtained a silk-gown. By that be became a loader, and presided 
at his own consultations. He forgot the inflictions which his pride had suffered from 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, and adopted that part of the conduct of the latter which had been 
80 offensive, as if anxious to indemnify himself for former mortifications. Up affected 
an important diaplay of superlative knowledge at his consultations, to astonish tlio 
attorney in the cause ; and treated with overweening neglect the opinions of the other 
counsel, lie was solicitous by such means to have it thought that his information 
stood in no need of the aid of others. This too was done, not with the constrained 
civility of Sir Vicary Oibba, but with mock dignity and coarse ill-breeding, which 
made it peculiarly offensive to those of education of some standing at tlie Bar, who 
drew their information from other sonrces,*^d who knew that all his knowledge had 
been gleaned in an attorney’a oflhse i it was a failing, however, not of the heart but of 
the manner, aa he wafl esteemed to be a friendly and good-natured man. His ignorance 
end want of acquaintance with books was always an object of ridicule ; and on one 
occasion, when Vattel, the author of the Lais qf Naiiom, was quoted, I knew him 
very well," said Marmt; '*h6W8r<an attorney in Lincoln's Inn Fields." Never 
Wing heard of Vattel, he thought it was a mistake for Flatel, an attorney who 
resided there. T 

* A friend of the late Sefj^eent Runnington, who had never before been in the 
Court of Common Pleas, hdimDig one day acCNWipanied him into it, and hearing the 
Judges and Sergeantd 'address eflob other by tbe affectionate title of ** Brother," 
observed that it was first example he had round of Shakespeare’s line — 

We f 9 w«— we happy &w— we band of brothers." 

** We give that a different venieii here,” said Runnington ; it is, We, few happy, 
bond of brothers." Whom do yen mean, Seigeant, by the few happy " 1 hey 
who have no business," replied the Sergeant, “ for they do not come into contact 
with Oibhs." 
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were rated as possessing the highest 
merit, and bore unerring marks of es« 
tenShre' information and aentenesa df 
mind. As a leader at Nin print his 
powers were contemptible : subtlety in 
an address to a Jury is wholly misap- 
plied, and nicety of distinction is a 
mere waste of words. The speeches 
addressed by Sir Vicary Guibs to 
^ Juries were neither calculated to per^ 
' suade, to convince, or to produce 
effect. They were laboured displaya 
of studied ingenuity, too refined for 
the apprehensions of those to whom 
they were addressed. To be convinced, 
we must not only hear, but undei^ 
stand, lie divided, distinguished, and 
defined, until his speeches became 
logical enthymemes, through which 
the Juries were incapable of following 
him. His voice w'as shrill, sharp, and 
unmusical, and he never tried me ex- 
periment of aiming at persuasion by 
softening its tones : he punished the ears 
of those whom he addressed in a tone 
of objuigatory expression, resembling 
that of an angiy scold, when, as was 
generally the case, he could neither 
command their attentions nor convince 
their understandings. No joke nor 
sally of wit was ever known to escape 
him ; and to any thing bordering upon 
pleasantry he was not only an utter 
stranger, but his countenance pro- 
hibit^ every attempt at it by others. 

In this defect of elocution, wholly 
uncalculated to produce aneffeefupon 
a Jury, Sir Vica^ Gibbs furnished not 
the only example. His was the effect 
of habits derived from his early pur- 
suits in his Profession. He had long 
practised as a Pleader under the Bar, 
and when called, his business was 
chiefly connected with that branch of 
the Profession. He had studied to 
aigue, not to address a Juiy^ and he 
asked for damages in the same stiff 
language and unmoved maimer in 
which he argued a demurrer. The 
effect of his early pursuits viras visible 
in every description of business in 
which Sir Vicary Gibbs was engaged; 
and in most of those who have siimlaF- 
ly commenced their Profession, the 
same defects will be found. The latter 
of the couplet on Diyden has not 
inaptly applied to them 

** Nor wine nor love could ever mrice me 
gay, 

To writing bred, I kne# not whit to My.'* 

Tlie imputation conveyed by the 


first line of this rsouf^t agsiost the 
foitive \dttiacter of.iay special |dead* 
ing friend^ is well known to be 
wholljr without foundadon,' jumt do, 
they vault the aid of my aasunmee to 
vindicate, them from so graceless a te* 
proaeh; but, with equal regard to 
truth, 1 must admk the justice of the 
second, with very few exceptions, that 
those long practised under 

it, and have come late to the Bv,art 
deficient in fluency of language and 
grace of deliveiy. It would seem as if 
most o§ the learned membrns of that 
brandi of the Profession bad' never 
sufibied it to enter into their coiiiein«> 
plations, that they might be at some 
time called on to speak in public, and 
to address to a Court or Jury a few 
connected sentences. ^^FeUetanatcitur, 
non — orator fit. Eloquence in 
public speaking is the result of habit, 
and fluency the acquisition of repeated 
exertion. The pursuits of Pleaden 
under the Bar has a wholly diflfeient 
direction ; the plodding habits of deep 
thought: the 'seclusion to which m 
nature of that pursuit condemns those 
who adopt it, and the description of 
books which they are in the daily habit 
of reading or referring to, are of the 
very opposite character to those from 
whence a correct taste in writing or 
speaking can be acquired. Chained 
to tlie desk, they look to it for fame 
and fortune; and for them the know- 
ledge so acquired forms the best and 
surest foundation* It would be highly 
unworthy of me to underrate its value, 
as it forms au essential part of the edu- 
cation of an English Lawyer : i^y ob- 
servations are confined to thm wbo, 
having spent a large portion of their 
professional lives in the toilsome and 
ill-paid labours of special pleading, to 
which their whole attention has been 
devoted ; when are called to the 
Bar, feel their d^t in that which 
they bad negtoctM to cultivate. They 
want Words to give utterance with 
fluency to their ideas ; their deliveiy is 
eidbaRassed, hesitating, and awkward, 
and it is tlien too late to improve. An 
Eo^ish, Lawyer should be an Advo- 
cate, as well as learned in die law ; 
and I think that, in legal studies, too 
little attention is paid to the cultivation 
of the requisites for an effective public 
speaker. 

Whatever feults or feilings viere im- 
putable to Sir Vicary Gibbs, th^ oever 
reached his character as a Judge. In 
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public life, they rendered him one of 
the moat unpopular who ever pfesided 
in a Court of Justice, and equalU so in 
private as a member of the Profession, 
in Ills general inteipoursewith the Bar; 
but in the discharge ofhisduty hewas 
upright, and never suffered bis passions 
to warp his judgment. He was said 
to be a man of strong private friend- 
ship, and of steady attacnVtent to those 
for whom be professed it. The selec- 
tion of his mends was judicious, and 
their merits were justly appreciated. 
To his friendship, it was understood, 
that Mr. Justice Dampier and Lord 
Gifford owed their elevation to the 
^nch. Ko men were more highly 
qudified to fill their stations, or did 
fnore honour to the patronage of their 
friend than they did. 


' Sir Gibbs was fond of allq^i^ 
ing to his having been educated at 
Eton, and 1 believe lie was a 5lis- * 
tinguislied scholar at Cambridge ; but 
he very rarely gave a quotation : I re- 
collect but one, when, in concluding 
an argument, and oliserving on that of 
his adversary, he said, — 

** Magnopere a vero, longeque err&ase 
videtur." 

As those who have been educated 
at Eton possess a high character for 
making verses, that line was thought 
by many to have been coined by him 
at the time, from its prosaic construc- 
tion ; but it is to be found in the first 
book of Lucretius, 1. 712. 


TOPPING. 


The retirement of Erskine and Mtn- 
gay brought forward Topping and Sir 
Virary Gibbs to the lead of the Nisi 
print Bar in the Court of King’s Bench. 
No two men could be found more op- 
posite in manners and in character. 
Topping possessed a mind of consider- 
able compass, of great firmness, and 
of decided manliness of deportment. 
These are leading qualifications to con- 
stitute a man of business, and his man- 
ner of doing it shewed how well found- 
ed his claim was to that title. His 
every thought was that of a gentleman ; 
and though his temper was occasionally 
irascible, it never befrayed him into an 
unbecoming warmthi or a coarse ob- 
servation ; and nothing illiberal in my 
bearing ever fell from his lips, though £ 
was for many yean in the habit of daily 
association with him in Court. His 
' personal appearance did not do justice 
to his natural cliaracter. He was Short- 
sighted, which gave him the appear- 
ance of reserve, an^tbe carriage which 
is the effect of ynilarfect visioo, is 
often mistaken dor feipeidliousnesa. 
From the latter of these foults .h^ was 
wholly exempt; but his.manners were 
grave, and. his countenance severe, 91is 
delivery wgs for from beii^jpttteful to 
the ear, and be tad bis siSre of tbe 
hatsh and untunefbl. tones which dis- 
tinguish the accent of the naiivta of 


the north of England ; but it was 
wholly free from provincial phrases or 
distorted expressions. These were not 
recommebdatory qualifications in a 
public speaker^ and he was accordingly 
not a very popular one or successful in 
his verdicts. He never addressed him- 
self to the passions of the Jury, nor 
attempted to work upon their feelings ; 
he was too wise not to be sensible that 
his voice and manner ^wcre wholly 
unsuited to produce any effect on the 
bulk of those to whom they would be 
addressed, who were too dull and un- 
intelligent to have pretensions to either. 
Those who compose the common J uries 
are for the most part formed of such 
materials. To any Jury, Topping was 
an unimpressive speaker. His voice 
was not merely void of modulation, 
but wanted variety of cadence and 
occasional emphasis ; bis delivery, 
therefore, wearied with its sameness. 
His professional knowledge waa sound 
sand well arranged ; and though never 
a popular leader, he was an able one : 
be wasted no words, and took his 
points with powerful precision. 

As a Lea^i, hewas a fair and manly 
antagonist. He never disgraced his 
luGwiedge by toking captious objec- 
tion; nor refused to those of the Bar 
who wem with or against him, the fair 
merit to which foey were entitled.* 


' « I was on one acoasion hit Junior, in an Action on a Bastardy Bond. The!!>e 
Bonds are given by the patativa; fotber to the Overseer of the poor at the time ; but 
stall >54 Geo» ifr. e. 170; Actions may he b|o^ht on tfaelA by succeeding Over- 
MefSi ih Whom they are dedared to be vested, in ease of a breach of it in not sup- 
porting the child. 1 he Cause in which we were so concerned was ofthat description. 
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I^ing was % haugb^ mai^ Itut 
pride ivas never displayed in his 
idt^rcoufse with the membm ef his 
own Prore:ision. Entitled, however, 
to some station and rank in society, 
he ill brooked the upstart assumption 
and irritating peevishness of Sir Vicarv 
Gibbs. He tolerated it long, tlioug^ 
his pride was evidently Suflering from 
his iorbeaFBnce. Heseetned unwittingly, 
from a respect to his ptofession, to 
keep down his resentment, and cuth 
tlie public expression of his feelinga ; 
but an occasion cKscurced which over-- 
came his resolution, and rendered him 
unable longer Ip control them, tlis 
indignation was roused at a Trial at 
Guildhall, in which he and Sir Vicary 
Gibbs were Counsel at opposite sides. 
He observed on the assuming tone and 
manner adopted by Sir Vicary, in the 
most pointed arid indignant languaffe, 
and concluded with the emphatic de- 
livery of the lines from the speech of 
Cassius, in Jidiua Casar : — 

lie doth bestride the narrow world 
Like c Colossus, and we petty men 
‘Walk under his huge legs. 

To find ourselves dishonourable gravos.” 

This was accompanied by an angry 
look of ineffable contempt; and the 
figure and manner of Topping, con- 
trasted with the meatiness ofSir Vicaiy*s 
a])pearance, gave force to the reproof, 
and all the Bar present joined m the 
opinion of the Justness of it. 

His cast^ character was grave ; 
and 1 do nni recollect to have heard 
him, during the long period which we 
practised together, unbend into that 
strain of pleasantry in which Erskine 
indulged, and the whole Court so much 
enjoyed, and which iu &ct ended with 
him. Sir Vicary Gibbs, who succeeded 
to the lead on Erskine’s leaving it, 
dropped like an acid into the Court, 


end mnr. thing ww^r. ..TThj.Jw©- 
dofU Wb«A I Mvebeferbidarit ^ to 
what Mk place bel«iM himan^l^p- 
pi^iiiey eflhrd iaea of the de- 
lectable change. 

Though Topping w his own phwon 
dij^ not indulge in a joke, if he gave, 
occasion for it in odm, no one mh • 
.joyed it more* He was a favourite 
Leader withjfoeJf^Attornqrs., Ihey, 
their clients, and- fatnesses, are geno- 
rally compost of persons in the lowegt 
warn, of society. In an Action m 
slandemus words, tried at Guildhall, 
between' two Jews, he was counsel for 
the plaintiff, who was a Jew-dealer in 
. naval stores, an occupation of not very 
high credit. The imputation on his 
character was not of the gentlest de- 
scription, as it charged him with bemg 

a swindler, and a receiver of stolen 
goods.” Topping, after repelling the 
charges against him, as for as assertion 
could carry him, as deeply aftectihg 
his client’s good napie and reputation, 
on the exccUenoe of ^ which having 
descanted at great Jength, saying, that 
be might have relied on his general 
good character, as an answer to the 
calumny, without coming into a Court 
of Justice to vindicate it, concluded 
with these wwds, — “ But my client 
was a man of too much spirit to sit 
down under such reproach without ap- 
pealing to the laws of his country.” 
Some of the Bar at his back said, 

** Then, Topping, your Client is a Jew 
(jeu) if esprit, and the Defeudant a 
Jew (jgu) dee 

He never attained any higlier rank 
at the Bar than that of King’s Counsel ; 
but on his Circuit he yras Attomey- 
Geaeral for Chester and Dariiam. He 
was a warm and zealous Advocate in 
his Profession, and a most independent 
and honourabl e^ m an. He died in the 
year 1821. 


As the first thing tn be proved, of coume, I' called for id. Topping bad bia 

eyea on his Brief, and hearing the Asaodamead the lb on wbicb the names of 
the Plaintiffs on the Aecord did npt appear, ba Cnmed round to me, “ What is all 
this I we have mistaken our action, and muet ba nonsuited : the Bond now given in 
evidence is not a Bond given to the Plaintiffs” Don’t be alarmed,’* says I, *' we 
are all right ; there is an Act of Parliameut empowering Ovei^en for the time 
being to sue on bastardy Bonds given to their predecessors.'* The Counsel for tho 
Defeudant, who were aware of the Act, made no defence, and we got the Verdict. 
Aa nothing had occurred, in which 'allusion had been made to the circdmstance of 
the names of the Parties, there was no necessity for mentioning it ; hut Topping, 
with tho manly liberality which belonged to him, said to the Chief-Jaetice tliat he 
thought he was in the jaws of a nonsuit, from the variance between' tlie samee of 
the Plaintiffs on me Record and She Obligees of the Bond, uatU I put the Act of 
Parliament into his hand which warranted and of which he confessed he had not 
been swore. 
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BALDWXir. 


At the commenoement and iuring 
many yean of my PfDfessiooll life, 
BaldfwiD, never mentioned but by the 
name of Billy Baldwin, was in consi- 
derable practice at the Bar. He^was 
an old man when 1 was called, and 
tlien said to possess considerable 
wealth. But a^e fiuled if convey any 
admonitory advice to avarice, and in 
vain pointed out to him the road to re- 
tirement. He clung to business to the 
last, while the smali^t profit oould be 
derived from it. His ruling passion 
was the accumulation of w^th, and 
to that he sacrificed every feeling of 
Professional propriety and its honour- 
able pride. He knew every Attor- 
ney and Attorney's Clerk in Lon- 
don, by name, and courted their bu- 
siness by means to which nothing but 
a soidid spirit could stoop. He was 
indiscriminately fawning and submis- 
sively familiar with every Attorney 
who he thought had a hali-^inea fee 
to give away. He wu neither scru- 
pulous nor squeamish in his selection 
of the members of that Profession with 
whom he was endearingly associated. 
He did not look to their character, but 
to the papers in their pocket : if he 
saw one so furnished, he would stop 
him, engage him in familiar conversa- 
tion, learn from him what business 
he was going, and to what Counsel, 
and then, with a pretended half joke, 
ask him if he could not do 4 as well 
as another ? This mode of solicitation 
was generally successful ; and by sucb 
unworthy means he had engrossed, in 
fact, almost the whole of the practice 
business of the Court, and was in fell 
possession of it when Manyat was 
called to the Bar : till that time he had 
been without a rival or ooinp^itor, 
when Marryat rose ti^outest bis su- 
premacy. The educ^on, knowledge 
of actual practice, and .inflexible peN 
severance of Mar^at, enabled him^o 
combat Baldwin with success; god in 
that task he finfed many allies, of who A 
I was one. 'v§ s 

Manyat had been articled to an. 
Attorney, to whom he hafl served pait 
of his cUa^ip. He had by that 
means acquired a knowlc^ of a de- 
scription of piacuce to which Baldwin 
was a stranger. This. was a perfect 
acquaintance with tlie appropriate 
stamps required for every affidavit or 
instrument which was to be used on 


its coming before the Court. From 
the .same soaree,he derived a thorough 
acquaintance with the Buies of Court, 
as to the service of process, notices of 
motion, the wording of affidavits, and 
the proper forms of the Jurats, as pre- 
scribed by the Practice of the Court. 
In these points, Baldwin was soon 
found by nim to be vulnerable. He 
was too lasy to bestow much time on 
these minutie in Practice. He was 
puzzled with objections to the stamps 
on his affidavits; and Marryat, with 
his treble penny stamps, astounded and 
silenced hW. It was with these wea- 
pons Marryat .first shook his credit, by 
discharging his Buies on some technical 
objection. By these defeats the confi- 
dence of his clientf in him was first 
shaken, and his credit with them began 
to totter. He lost ground by degrees ; 
and in the same proportion his younger 
and moreactiveopponentsuccceded to it. 

Of the heavy and important business 
of the Court, such as the arguing de- 
murrers or reserved cases, Baldwin 
rarely had any share. Half-a-guinea 
motions, and the inferior description of 
it, formed the whole of Baldwin's prac- 
tice, but of which he bad an uncon- 
scionable proportion. Being of very 
long standing at the Bar, extremely 
rich, and having been brought into 
Parliament by the Duke of Port- 
land, which last circumstance it was 
suppos^ .would hav^^^ethi^g ele- 
vated his professional views, it was ex- 
pected, by his Juniors at the bar, that 
he would have asked for a silk gown ; 
as, by the division of his business, 
which would be the consequence of 
his taking rank, they would be so con- 
siderably benefited. But rank, unac- 
companied by profit, presented no ob- 
hmt of desire to the eyes of Baldwin. 

accumulation of wealth was the 
sole object of bis ambition, and no 
splendour of rank could induce him to 
relihquirii the profits derived from a 
Irairguinea motion. King's Counsel 
call, accept no fee under a guinea; 
and when Baldwin was rallied for 
retsining bis stuff gown when he 
might cnange It for a silk one, and 
come within the Bar, his answer was 
an honest avowal of his motive,— “ I 
have lived long enough," said he, ** to 
know that thr^ hdlT-guineas are more 
than a guinea/'’— an excuse for mean- 
ness under cover of a Joke. 
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The house in which Beldwin lived tifev|^aiidiftticejAeh6uitftlliioi» 
was that which is now Suigeon’s Hal^ to the ground. Tbn Whtv tliie, case 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. When Em- Wftiu Baldwin ; M off 

kinewas told of the purchase, and that wlieff the confidedhe of his clioiiis ww 
Baldwin had sold his house to the lost, but not so his cfopidi^' Ihff its 
Corporation of Buigeons,— ** 1 sop- profited to retain which had rccoum 
pose/’ said, hei It was tecommmdOd to to every eapedient which avarice and 
them from- Baldwin’s being so well ac- meanness could suggeiii But his day 
quainted with the practice' of hringhig was past : his credit sunk for ever, 
tn the ' which, till me last, he struggled ih vain 

In the early part of his professional to sustaior 
life, he had gone the Midland Circuit He at length relited frOin the bar, 
for some time. With an eye always nothrom want of health but of bunness. 

inthnt on his interest, he saw lhat, lie qhitted it with painful reluctatice 
while nearly tlie whole of the Common when it became unprofitable, and it 
Law Counsel wero absent from London had in fact quitted iiim. His retire- 
on Circuit, there was much to be made ment was unaccompanied with any 
by remaining in town. He therefore regret from any quar^ but from faim- 
gave up the Circuit, and exchanged itfbr self, that the power of making money 
the more promising prospect of gain by had departed from him. When he 
remaining in London, and cruising for found his clients forsaking him, he lost 
such business as chance or the absence all command over his temper ; his 
of others might throw in ^s way. feelings, which were all sel6sh, and his 
Soon after he had taken this resolution, manners naturally unpolished, became 
a friend ofhis meeting him in Lbndon, violent by disappointment. He at no 
in the month of March, when the Cir« time commanded the respect or good- 
cuits were going on, expressed his sur- will of tliose who practised with him 
prise at seeing him in town at that at the Bar; and when his business was 
time, and askM him if he had Quitted transferred to them, he was illiberal 
his Circuit ? ** Yes,” st^s Baldwin, and offensive, even to rudeness. He 
<Uhe Midland, I have; 1 now go the carried his resratment so fttr, as to 
Home Circuit.” ** What,” replied his charge them with obtaining his bu- 
friend, will the Home Circuit Bar siness by soliciting Attorneys, and im- 
suffer a man of your standing to join puting to them as dishonourable what 
them ?” 1 never asked them,’^ re- nad been the uniform course of con- 

plied Baldwin ; the Home Circuit duct which he had pursued during the 
which 1 go is on the TeMple Terrace, whole ofhis professional life. Selfisb- 
and it is not a bad one, let me tell ness and popularity will never be 
you.” There be parad^ backward found in the same character. His jea- 
and forward during business hours, to lousy was at all times roused by any 
snap up the chance motions ofAttor- display of talents in the junior mem- 
rieys or their Clerks, either going to bers of the Bar, and their promise of 
the public offices, or to other members rising in their Profession. He uni- 
of the Bar. This base traffic he pur- formly ^ browbeat timidity, and in- 
sued for many years after old age suited inexperience. Such was Billy 
should have admonished him that Baldwin. 

worldly pursuits should have comedo The following parody of the twenty- * 
an end. fifth ode of the mt book of Horace’s 

Mariyat’s successful opposition to Qefe^was one 'of the many squibs of 
him had raised against him an host of tnk aay fired at him when his business 
opponents. If Professional character ^egan to decline : — 
is once broken in upon, it is larely re- 

* To those who are not Lawyers, this requires explanation. When a person is 

arrested, and the Sheriff takes Bail fer his appearance at the retain of the writ* he 
returns, ** that he had taken the body of ue Defendant, and had him ready to 
appear/* &c. ; but until he appears, the Plaintiff estinot proceed. That appearance is 
either by an artuid jranreqder or' putting in Baft. If the .^hertff does neither, he is 
called upon to do so by a ride to tn thi ; that is, give an appearance for the 
Defendant : and if he doee not ooey it, he ie liaXde to an AttachmenL It is a 
motion, of course ; of whiek desenptiUn BsldwinV buainess was almost wholly 
composed. , 
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Ad Lydiam, 

Pareiai junctss quatiunt fenettnuk 
lotibas crebria juraoea protenri • 
Neo tibi somno adimant, ainatqua 
Janua lirnen. 


Qua prina nultum faoild iqpFabat 
CardiDaa : ajudia minua at ntiniU jam, 
** Me tuo longaa pereunte noctea, 
Lydia* domial’* 


InTicam mmcbos anna anogantaa 
Flabia in aolo levia angiportu, 
Throdo bacchante magia aub intar- 
Luaia yento. 


Cum tibi flagrana amor at libido. 
Quo aolet matraa furiare equorum, 
Sovet circa iecur ulceroaum, 

Aon Bine queatu. 


Lota quod nubea boderii virenti 
Gaudeat pnllb magia atque myrto, 
Aridaa frondea. hyemia aodali 
Dadicet Euro. 


Tq BUfy Baldwin. 

Raidyy alas l^thoae nuey igMurlm, 

Spruce young attonieya, or their clerka, 

' Kow at your clvunbm call ; 

No more diaturfmd by olianCa rap, 
Sacurely you enjoy your nap, 

Returned from the HaU. 

Your doom your baaineaB gone betray. 
They acarcely open once a-day-« 

No olienta now appear ; 
Thoaeaounds , " J)o, Mr. W iUiama,* pray, 
Sign this deniuirar, or thia plea,’* 

No more aalute your ear. 

With emp^ bag you vainly ewe 
Old olienta, aa they paaa you by, 

To othera giro their fee ; 

Now glad with cordial aqueeae to greet 
Some broken raacal from the Fleet, 

By th’ Inaolyent Act set free. 

On Temple terrace atill you ply, 

Each clerk with papem quick espy, 

AiM lore with aweetoat smiles ; 
While borstbg jitill with rage and spleen, 
If they by^on, by chance, am seen 
To go to Faric or Giles. 

Fired with insatiate loye of gain. 

Of loss of clients you complain. 

Who left you without cause ; 
Willett and Annesley, Gregg and Kay, 
To other men, whoVe found their way 
To Wigley and to Lawes. 


VEUNKB. 


I have hitherto devoted mv pages, 
with the exception of Fielding and 
Baldwin only, to the chaiactem and 
anecdotes of men who held some rank 
in the Profession. Those who have 
appeared on the stage of life in the 
lealdiDg characters, natunlly attract the 
first degree of attention ; but they do 
not monopolise all the talents or qua- 
lities which recommend a man in so- 
ciety; and a few pages wiU not be 
ill-bestowed when aeyoted to the the- 
mory of 8 friend, and an accomplished 
scholar. 

John Venner was orte of those whose 
prospects in life imprudence defeated 
and ne was scarcely Itnown in the Pi£ 
fession, with every talent to er^l in it 
He was a native of Cantetbuiy, and had 
been acaptain in the Beet Kent Militia 
before he was called to toe;Bar. That 
pursuit was not favoomBie to the ac^ 
quisition of the learning lequiied to 
attain any eminence ip Us mfenion. 
With admirable tqlents, and extensive 


information on every subject but that 
of law, his'ijtelents were useless, and 
his information profitless. Incurably 
idle, fickle, and scheming, his time 
was wasted in framing visionary pro- 
jects, or in pursuits equally unprofit- 
able and unwise. Fitted for every 
thing, he accomplished nothing, and 
died in obscurity. 

With a disrelish for reading Law, 
every classical author or work of taste 
hb studied with avidity : in these his 
reading was extensive, and particularly 
in the Greek and Latin classics. Ha- 
vine the seme partiality for them which 
be had, 1 founa his conversation pecu- 
liarly eniertaining. He quoted with 
fluen^ and ease, while a happy and 
cheerfu! temper, and an animate de- 
livery, gavb his quotations grace and 
interest. ** Sir,*’ he would say, there 
is nothing new in poetry; our best 
English authors^ with the exception of 
Sb^espeare; possess little originality : 
and some of tlm ancients are not exempt 


* Baldwin*! clerk. 
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from* the same impMtiotf. Tike up 
aojr of our modem Poets^ and 111 point 
out to you thoughts «iid ekpmaioiiliS 
borrowed from some ttUthor who has 
gone before him. For example, iu 
Pope’s Abelard and Ehm we dud 
these lines : 

' I see thee, view thee, gase on dl tlgr 
chums, ' ' ‘ 


^ Tfte best oF^ tfoddm Pdets/’ 
he would observe noli Jhss^icni- 

pulo^y paftrinif 

eacpresf^ of those who bare jmedeq 

dieuLm his AMm and JbmtofM 

Diydeohas! 


And round thy phsntoBi^ue mj clasp* 
ing srms ; 

I ivake, 1 fasuno more; so vaan I sie«(r— 
The phantom flies me, as unkind'Sayoii.* 

Are not these lines borrowed ftom 
Virgil? . 

' Ter conatas ibi oollo dare braohia cirenm 
Ter fnistra oomprensa, manua eflfngit 
imago. 

Par levibua ventis, et rolacri aimilliniB 
aomno.* * 

Goldsmith, in his Dcteried Village^ is 
guilty of a similar plagiary from Ovid : 

* And as a bird with fond endearment 

tries • 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to 
tbo skies.* 

Ovid has — 

* Velut ales, ab alto 
Quae teneram prolem producit in aera 
nido.* ”t 

I added one to his stock of quota-* 
tions ; it was the imitation of the line « 
in Juvenal, 

*< Cantobit vacuua coram latipne, Tiator,"! 

Of which Chaucer, in his Wife of 
Bnth*s I'ale, as modernised by Diyden, 
has this almost literal trdmslation : 

** The ragged beggar, though he wanta 
relief, 

Has nought to lose, and sings before the 
thief.” • 

« We borrow,” he would observe, 
from Virgil ; be did the same froA 
Homer. Is not this passage, 

K«1 Tori In irirwVi rdkmtrm 

”E» V Irtht & rii^s ncvsXiyisr imfdrwtf 

translated by Virgil, in the J&ieidl 

* J upiter ipse duas equities examinelances 
Sustinet, et fata imponit diveisadnorom.'” 

He cited a variety of other passages 
from the Greek and Latin Poets, all 
equally just and well applied. 

* Virg. JEHk vi.l. 699. 

I Juv. Sat. 

II 3 Kp. 


* His oooka, with long disuse, tteir trade 
Cool waa^s’kitcheni though his brs&M 

^ woroV/ • . 

See how Pope hdps himself: 

* Wha^though the uae of barbarous apifs 

forgot, 

His kitchen vied in coolness with bk 

Venner excelled in the talent of off- 
hand jeux d'erprit^ and pointed them 
with a happy turn. When on llie 
window of an inn he found the lines 
from Dodsley's CoUectionfiii supposed 
to have been written by a traveller—* 

And now once more 1 shape my way. 
Through rain or shine, through thick 
or thin, 

Secure to meet, at close of day, 

Vi^ith kind reception at an inn 

he wrote under them — . 

** But if you And a smoky room. 

And no provisions in the larder. 
You’ve ncnight to do but call your 
groom, 

And tiy your luck a little farther.” 

Ihat tliese lines, and some others 
which follow, and which I have attri- 
buted to Venner, may be found in the 
scrap-book of some collector, or even 
in a printed Anthotogioy I have no 
doubt, as they first appeared in news- 
papers, or magazines, without the name 
of the author; or they may have been 
assigned to some other, when, in truth, 
they belonged to Venner. He had no 
vani^ that it should be thought that 
such .trifles were the production of his 
poi ; and whenever, therefore, J heard 
oim si^ that any thing was written by 
himself 1 was disposed to give him 
cMit fbr it : and small as is the merit 
which may be derived from such nu* 
thofUbip, 1 endeavour to restore it to' 
him who has the legitimate .tide to it. 
He was not the first who could exdainl, 

Hoc ego vcrsiculoi feci, ifilit riter 
boaores.” 

f Ovid. Mctam. lib. viii. 1. ISIS. 

$ Horn. II. lib. viii. 

Vol. V, 59. 
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When be indulged in bis poetic vein, 
the Kentish newspapen end the maga- 
zines were the usual vehicles |whicb 
conveyed them to the publljpe Ibey 
were of various descriptions, and of as 
various merits— they occupied more of 
his attention than the severer studies 
of his Froiession — they procured him 
little fame, and less profit. When he 
got any thing in tiie courSh of practice, 
he resorted to me for assistance, parti- 
cularly to furnish hhn with cases, if he 
bad an opinion to give. Thj^ made 
him an occasional visitor at my house ; 
and when 1 met in a Kentish paper 
with any epigram or lines which 1 sus- 
pected to ne his — as I was aware of 
his talent for such compositions, as 
well as of the mode in which they ap- 
peared— I was in the habit of inquiring 
of him whether he was the author. If 
he was, he frankly admitted it, as a 
matter merely of amusement ; and he 
has as honestly repudiated all claim 
to some, which, although anonymous, 
possessed some merit. 1 therefore 
gave him the credit of being the author 
of the few jeux dreamt to which he 
laid claim, llis title to them may, 
with some dearee of certainty, be 
ascertained by likeness which they 
bear to his manners and character. 
Venner’s manners were singularly 
cheerful, and bis mind turned to bur- 
lesque. The following lines were 
taken from a Kentish newspaper, and 
were, 1 have reason to believe, written 
by him ; — 

If, tom from all we hold most dm, 

The tedious moments slowly roll, 

Can music's teadVest accents cheer 
The silent grief that melts the soul 1 

Or can the poet's boasted art, 

To breasts that feel corroding care 
The healing balm of peace impart. 

And pluck the thorns engender'd therel 

All, no ! in vain the verse may iow, 

, In vain the softest stfsin begin ; ' 

The only balm to soothe our wo, 

And calm all grief is— Maidstone Gin. 

IT 

Venner was not addict^ to pun- 


ning, but he was not so fostidious as 
not to enjoy the good pun of another. 
In that dislike to a pun which, in 
common with Dr. Johnson, so many 
entertain, one of the most violent was 
the late Sir Samuel Romilly. For 
many years we were contemporary 
members of Gray’s Inn, with Prmessor 
Christian, and being of nearly the same 
standing, we constantly dined together 
in the same mess. The spirit of satire 
was very predominant in Sir Samuel, 
and that of good humour as TOwerfuUy 
belonged to the Professor. Sir Samuel 
never lost an opportunity of making a 
butt of Christian, which the latter bore 
with inflexible good temper, and par- 
ried the attacks upon him by letting 
off some execrable pun, which raised 
a laugh, and annoyed his antagonist 
into silence.* A continual play upon 
words, and watching for an opportu- 
nity of hooking them into a pun, is 
the bane of conversation. For conver- 
sation Venner had considerable pow- 
ers ; he was neither a mere story-teller 
nor a punster, nor did 1 ever hear an 
attempt at wit in the latter character 
from nim, except upon one occasion. 
Under the old gaol at Maidstone 
ran a deep stream, which was used for 
the purpose of keeping it clean ; at 
each extremity of it there was an iron 
grating, to prevent the escape of the 
prisoners. A prisoner, however, by 
piuDgins into tne stream, and diving 
below the bars, contrived to effect his 
escape. When that was told to Venner, 
he said that the corporation should 
look to the gaol in future with more 
care, as the prisoners had divers ways 
of escaping. lie then added, that it 
would he unpardonable m them to 
gleet it, as they had a Frog for their 
reorder : this was Morgan, whom 1 
have before mentioned (p. 186), and 
who went by that nickname. This 
single eflTusion of that species of wit 
by Venner, may appear to some to be 
or that description which would have 
avoked the wrath of Sir Samuel 

i- 


* As sn exiAple of this : on one oooaRon, when Romilly had for a long time 
levelled bis wit an4 sadre against Christian, beginning every sentence with ■' the 
learned (or Mr.) ProfestfjH/' with a sneering emphasis ; ** You are very fond,*’ said 

Chriatinn, "of {pving me my tide of Professor — 1 shall return the compliment, and 
In future cdl you Mr. Pto-prater; for you have prated more in the last half hour 
tbto any other man in England could have done.” 
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The next of the pastoral romances 
which we propose to examine, is the 
Go/a<ea* of Cervantes. (No. 25.) 

< What’s the next hook V 'The 
Galatea'ofMiguddeCervantea/ replied 
the hari)er. ' That Cervantes has oeen 
mj intimate acquaintance these many 
years/ cried the curate ; * and I louiw 
he has been more eonvenant widi mis. 
fortunes than with poetry. His bebk> 
indeed, has 1 don’t know what that looks 
like agood design ; he aims at something, 
but concludes nothing; therefore we 
must stay for the second part, which he 
has promised us. Perhaps he may make 
118 amen&s, and obtain a foil pardon, 
which is denied him for the present; 
till that time, keep him close prisoner at 
youi house.’ * 1 wiU,' quoUi the bar- 
ber.” ^ 

• 

Galatea seems to have been the first 
book published by Cervantes afier his 
rctuiTi from captivity ; but it was left 
unfinished at nis death. In Bouter- 
wek's J opinion, the stoiy of the Gnfo- 
tca was intended by its author as 
nothing more than means of connect- 
ing the many poetical pieces with which 
it is enriched ; and it may be added, 
ill partial confirmation of the remarks 
of this critic, that the curate, § in Don 
Quixote, speaks of Cervantes, in relar 
tion to GaUitea, rather as a poet than 
as .1 prose writer. The few literary 
attempts which Cervantes had made 
before leaving Spain for other coun- 
tries, were all in verse ;|| but they 
had not procured him the fiune he 
expected.lf Moreover, it is not likely 
that a person of his poetical mind 
would aWiidon the muses during the 


yeait he passed abroad, whether in 
tim comparative ease of the Cardinal 
Acqaaviva*s household in Rome, taiid 
the stir an^ interest in the camp and 
on board tbe fleet, or in tfie sad houn 
of bondage at Alders. It is probably 
on the oontraiy, uiat he brought home 
to Spain, stored in his memory, if not 
presemd in his portfolio, some of the 
poems inserted in this work, although, 
as Mr. Lockhart** has accurately ob- 
served, the greater proportion of them 
bear some reference to the romance. 
But as Cervantes* earlier poetical pieces 
had not met with the reception he 
thought they merited, it was very 
natural for him to seek to attract pub- 
lic attention to bis newer effusions, by 
putting them forth in a shape whicn 
fie knew to be popular at the time. 
Nor can it be objected, that such a 
course would not be grateful to one of 
the ^miM itriiabUe/* who might be 
more likely to disdain such courting 
of the general taste ; especially sfoce 
we know, it is said, thatft the first 
part of Don Quixote was printed, and 
before it received the approbation it 
deserved, Cervantes deigned to give a 
stimulus to its repute, by a satirical 
pamphlet ridiculing its detractors. 
When Cervantes re-established himself 
in his native country, prose pastorals 
were universally admired ; and hence, 
an unknown or forgotten candidate for 
literary honour could not do better 
than come forward, as one of the same 
class with those writers who were then 
engrossing the public regard. lie ap- 
pears, therefore, to have wished to 
secure attention to his poem,* and, , 


* First published in 1584 ; the edition we have used is that of Juan de Zofliga. 
Madrid, 17S6. 4to. 

t Don Quixote, p. i. h. i. chap, vi 
t Hist, of Span. Liter, b.xi. sect 2. « 

i Seo the words above quoted. 

These were, an degy on the death of Isabella, or Elisabeth, de Valois, third 
queen of Philip II. ; FUena, a pastoml poem ; and some minor pieces. 

IT Yet, if we may trust to the oomplimentaiy strains of Espinel (in his Cu$a de 
la Memoria), and of Montalvo (in a sonnet addressed to Cervantes), the eaiws just 
named had obtained for their author a place among Swish bards, even before bis 
Algerine captivity. We may refer our readeie to uioXife of Cervantes, by Mayans 
y Siscar (sec. 12), for an extract' from Espinal’s poem, and for Montalvo's sonnet; 
besides, the latter is generally, if not always, prefixed to the Galatea, 

** Life of Cervantes, pmxed to Le Motteux’s Den Quixote, ed. 1822. Edin- 
borgh, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

tt Floriau, Vie de Cervantee, • 
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with 'that view, to have written^ pas- changed sodh cirooi&sftDces as he 
toral tale, as the coxd on which he thought % .i^d even added sonae 
might string those pearls. It|leed, entire scenes ; that he had,, 00, the one 
had Cervantes carea much fbr his hand, left out half of the episodes, 
romance on its own account, he would and, on the other, caused Gafatee to 
hardly have left it incomplete^ But If appw much more than she does in 
we consider that it had served its pur- the Spanish work. While Florian, 
pose, we need not be surprised' at his therefore, can claim little or no praise 
allowing it to remain unfinished. Be- for originality in his stoiy, his style 
sides, it was an imitation df the works must he reckoned wholly his own, 
ofSpantsh writers,— a style which could and quite incapable of conveying any 
not continue interesting to an author notion of that of Cervantes. At the 
who soon proved his own boyndless same time, by the omissions and alterar 
origiraliu. tions the former has made, the general 

The uaiateay then, appears under effect of his Galatte is very different 
two aspects^— as a prose romance, from that of the original. In the latter, 
and as a collection of poems ; we will the narrative is the least important part ; 
accordingly make these separate sub- but, in the former, notliing more than 
jects for consideration, and will treat the principal tale is preserved, 
first of the prose story. The Galaiea We digress so far a& to remark, 
has never been translated into English it is rather surprising that Florian 
directly from the langiu^e of Cervantes, should have brought forth his romance , 
We have eevCral English ^[ersions* of in such a shape— not translated entire, 
the French Gaiatce of Florian, which but divested of some of its chief and 
is professedly an imitation of the Spa- most attractive features, and cui tailed 
nish Galatea^ but would convey a very into an ordinary pastoral. This once 
inaccurate idea of the latter: the reader popular species of fiction had long 
of the French work would scarcely sunk into disrepute throughout Europe, 
know any thing of the poetry contained and particularly in France, where the 
in the original book. .Florian has^iven taste for pastoral romances had been 
very few pieces in verse, and hardly unable to resist the ridicule excited 
any of his lines are translations. The ' against it, by fi|e keen satire with 
pastoral tale alone appears in the which some had ventured to assail it, 
French, but has undei^one no slight while yet little past its zenith. A 
metamorphosis* Florian himself tells conspicuous place among those writers 
us, in his notice respecting the works belongs to'Charles Sorel,t whose Extra- 
of Cervantes, prefixed to his GidtUU^ vagaiit Shepherd [Berger jElr/raw^aft^l, 
that he has abridged the six books of although direcira a^inst D’Urfc^s 
the original into three; and that he has, AztrU in particular, is an admirable 
in a fourth, wound up the sto^ which burlesque on prose pastorals in general, 
Cervantes had broken off. lie owns and is well deserving of the attention of 
that he has taken no more than the our readers. 

substance of the adventures, and has As the Galatee of Florian is already 

* First, we believe, in a complete translation of Florian’s works, published ano- 
nymonslv in 1786 (Lo^n, it veas. Ifimo). tSince that time, the Galatea has been 
traoslaM separately — at least twice— by Mias Highlej (London, 1804), and by Mr. 
W. Msi^shaU Cndg (1813); whose merits ss an artist, a;^ a writer on subjects of his 
art, are well known ai»d appieohted. 

t Soto’s worir* which be published under the assumed name of Jean de la Lande, 
was called either 1*0 Berger Ertremgaet, or VAiai-Roman ; on, VHisteire du Berger 
Lysii, and paas^ through a^JeaSt fomr editi^ : tbe jrat at IWs, in 1627 (3 vols. 
8to), and the lattst known to n, at the mme place, in 1653 (2 vela. 8vo). An ano- 
nymous English tranalstioa of this avtire, under dta lattpr title, was lurinted at London 
in 1654. Tbia book itsalf w» pethins, scarce ; but an excellent account of it may be 
seen in the R§trotpettil»M0iiew, vol* vii. partii. art 5> althoagh the reviewer does 
not aeem to have beenlili^ of the histoicy of the French orifriaal. The Berger 
Bstravagant was bo highly thought' afhy'Thomai Corneille, that he dramatised it in 
a five-act pastoraia barleiM; in verse ; iiid faia opinion of the ** Aoti-Komau’* ia to 
be found in the epistle ueiUcatory of j^ta own comic imitation. This composition, 
although wholly unfit for the stage, is worthy <ff- being looked into. One scene 
(act i. scene v.), in which the fair oljeot of the extravagant ahe^erd’a adoration acts 
an echo to deceive him, ism very happy specimen of that sort of jeu. 
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kncvwiif or easily |U!ces8ibl^ to of the j^sgns and tbs HiMwros^ *a<*e 

resi^eny and as Am vma plot m Hi made neadiy w promiiiint a$ Aose of 

first tbree books is taken fiom djMd the ^jkiincipal giottp* . Itao an. bo- 

of the original OabteOf wo nm nojf lidoi^ mny apiscNNi. of {pool leogthi 

now trace any more than a miy d^bt and some navW Uttb or no nIaSm 

outline of the story told by Cervantes/ to pastoral life, 
if stoiy he can be said to It to^been tbongiit iW.totoo^ t|»4 

groundwork of the pastoral u die as PVriTd certainly im 

attachment of Elicio, an amiable but and as Montemaypewas aiumeoted -of ' 

poor shepherd, to the beauteous and having 'dope 4b^ore,.Cerv«^ 

charming Gatatef^ who tended her to ba^ ifanrai in disguise^ some of 

flocks on the banks of the Tagna. current stories rmecting persons in 

Erastro, a wordiy but uncultured the great world of nis own time ; and 

sran, admired the feir shepherdess; that, Su^tfemon suffering from the 

blit seeing that she was morefeyour- ^ tyranny of Amaritlis, be represented 
ably disposed towa^'s Elicio, he de- himself sighing uiider the melty of 

termines to abandon his suit, and the hard-hearm object of, his tore, 

becomes* the friend and confidant of But ag^nst the probability of thm 

his former rival. Although an obstacle conjectures, it is to be otorved, that 

is thus removed from the path of the whatever may be true with regard to 
principal persons, yet respitot on the Montemayor, it is not he so inuch as 
part of the lover, and reserve on that Gil Polo that Cervantes Imitates ; and 
of his mistress, pmvent much progress that, as Cervantes was married the 
being made in their courtship ; till same year in which GahU^ was pnb- 
Aurelio, the wealthy father of Galatea, lished (1584), he roust, even if he 
suddenly announces t his intention of priiUed befere his nuptials, have fc\t^ 
giving her in marriage to a rich Por- toat his future bride did not merit 
tuguese shepherd, when tlie prospect being likened to Amarillis. 
of se[iaration and misery nerves Elicio The episodes, as alieady noticed, 
to make a full declaration of his pas- are not.aU confined to the cabin and 
sion and unalterable feith to Galatea, the riieepfold. Am Gil Polo had 
who confesses that her heart responded duced personages of rank into 

to his ; and both resolve to employ the one of the stories § of his Dianas so 
utmost endeavours to break off the Cervantes presents us with the woes 
foreign match, and to effect their own of heroes and heroines of high degree, 
marriage. Here Cervantes stops short, in the history || of Timbrio and Nisida, 
leaving tlie fete of his hero and heroine which is the longest and most interest- 
in suspense; but Florianl conducts ing he tells. In the principal romance 
the narrative to a happy termination, and the episodes, the adveotuies are 
by making Galatea's father yield to the by no means so extravagant as those • 
prayers of his daughter, and of all in the Diatm of Montemayor. Butin 
around him, and by finally uniting the the pastoral stories, the events are in 
lovers. general less natural, or rather less pro- 

Ihe chief actors, having so veiy bable, than those in the same class of 
little to do, are apt to be forgotten tales in Qil Polo's work ;% while, on 
pretty frequently in the course of six the other hand, the misfortunes of 
books, when, although the author in- • Timbrio and Nisida have more veri- 
troduces them on the stage in most of similitude than those of Polo's Mar- 
the scenes, their parts consist of mere celio and idcida. But there is not 
dumb show — a remark more peculiarly one of the tales told by Cervantes that ' 
applicable to Galatea than to Elicio. improaches, in interest, to the story of 
The adventures of other shepherds and tneftoor Abiiidarraez,in the romance** 
shepherdesses, dwelling on tiie* banks of Montemayor. Cervantes ba^ per- 

* This occurs in the first book. 

t In tlie sixth and last hook. 

} liv. 4"** ’ 

fi The story of Mareelio and Aleida ; Piena Enamor, lib. i, et iii. 

H Galatoa, lib, ii— V. ' ' 

f For example, the hlatoiy of Teolinda (Gal. lib. i. ii. ir.) may he compared 
with that of Montano and lameoia (Diana Enamor, lib. ii). 

•• Diana, lib. iv. 
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haj^s, to a greater degree thandiis ore- 
decessors, uitemiptea and mingled his 
difieient tales in a manner which the 
Spaniards allow, and even, admire, in 
their plays, and other works of fiction ; 
but which serves only to Miplex 
readers beyond the Pyrenees, who will 
not be displeased with Florian finr the 
change he has made in hgi imitation, by 
bringing continuously down to a close 
each narrative once commenced. 

From the future author of Don 
Quixote^ who would not expect much 
felicitous delineation of character, and 
Prometheus-like skill, in animating * 
and putting into action those imitative 
beings his perfect knowledge of the 
structure of our hearts enabled him to 
create? But in this respect we must 
submit to utter disappointment. All 
the persons discourse in the same 
strain; their theme is love, with its 
thorns and its roses ; their address and 
behaviour are such as seem more suited 
to courts than to cottages ; while their 
language, and their allusions to matters 
of ancient and modem learning, would 
better belong to the students of Sala- 
manca or Valladolid. 

The scene is constantly in Spain, 
except in the story of Timbrio, when 
it shifts for a while to Naples. The 
time is fixed to that of Cervantes, by 
an event in the last-named tale, which 
we will notice hereafter. We are not 
conducted to any fhncied Iberian Ar- 
cadia; but are left to suppose tlie 
districts inhabited by the shepherds yf 
the Btoiy were merely tranquil spots in 
the heart of a modern, civilised, and 
Christian kingdom. We hear of some 
things that approximate to vulgar 
reality,— the administration of crimi- 
nal justice — a gaol — and even the 
imprisonment* of a shepherd! One 
event, however, which might have been 
rendered veiy solemn and interesting, ^ 
IM made fantastic and absurd by a de- 
ie ftom truth. The riiepherds 
Galatea*^8 hamletf go to perform 
their annual ceremony of religion cmd 
respect at the tombs of their ^^mde 
forefiithers,’Vwhen, instead of eveiy 
thing being coqducted^. 'iffbcording to 


die stiikinff formalities of the Church 
of Rome, the priest admits of obser- 
vances which savour of Paganism ; and 
the Muse Calliope appears in the midst 
of the assembly, and recites a poem in 
honour of various geniuses to whom 
l^in had given birth. 

The style of the Galatea is copious 
and polished; but Spaniards { discover 
in it an inverted arrangement, which 
occasionally gives it, to them, an air 
of affoctation. It seems to us to be 
framed after that of Polo's Diana ; but 
we are inclined to think it superior to 
the model. 

Various opinions have been formed 
regarding tne general merit of the 
Galatea; there could be but one as 
to it, in comparison with the best pro- 
ductions of its author. The most severe 
judgment is that of Mr. Dunlop, § who 
goes so far as to say, ilatn* is enough 
to bestow on Cervantes the distinction 
of having written the most tiresome, 
as well^ the most amusing book, in 
the universe." We regret to differ 
from this able critic, whose views on 
such subjects are well known to deserve 
the highest respect ; but we really can- 
not agree to adopt his expression to the 
letter, when we remember many a more 
wearisome work, designed to be one 
of amusement. Other writers are much 
more lenient towards this romance. 
Mr. Lockhart, || who calls it the beau- 
tiful dream of nis (Cervantes') youth," 
gives it, we think, too great a share of 
praise in using these terms :ir There 
can be no question, that had Cervantes 
never written any thing but the Galatea, 
it must have sufficed to give him a high 
and pennanent place in the literary 
histoi 7 of Spain." The commendations 
of Florian,** and of Bouterwek,tt are 
more measured, as well as more parti- 
cular: and we believe that, of all those 
who have expressed any admiration of 
this romance, few would differ much 
from us in proposing to rank it, as to 
merit, in a middle place between the 
first and the second' class of the novels 
of Cervantes. We would not have our 
readers to suppose that we wish to pass 
lightly^ver the defects of the Galatea 



* Galatea, lib. iri/. t Ibid. lib. vi. * 

t Mayans ySiscftt, Vida da Carwmteif $ 14. 

Historv of Fiction, chap. xi. 

Life of Cervantes, prefixed to Le Motteux’e Don Quixote. Ediii. 18312. 
Ibid. ^ * 

** Dm OuvragM de Cerpanteii prefixed to his Galatde. 
ft Hist, of Spsn^Literat. b. xi. $ 9. 
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— .m have already jpnted out the 
most prominent^ hut they in great 
measure, the faults of that department 
of iiterature to which it belongs ; and 
wc ought to blame Cenrantes le» for 
writing such a pastoral, than for undeo- 
taking to compose a pastoial at alL 
We have endeavoured to find an excuse 
for his apfttrent want of taste in making 
tills selection for his first appearance 
before the public, alter a long absencetp. 
It is for our readers to decide, whether 
we have accounted ibr hia choice upon 
probable grounds* 

The first specimens of the prose 
which we lay before oer readers, are 
from an interesting advrature in the 
tale of Timbrio* and Nisida, which, 
but for its length, we would liave 
translated entiie, especially as it is 
omitted by Ftorian in relating that 
story. The hero and heroine were 
sailing from Italy to Spain, when 
Turkish galleys were descried by moon- 
light making up witli them. The 
captain made the best arrangements 
he could. 

*^A11 then stood to their anns, sta- 
tioned at their proper quarters, and 
awaited, ns they best might, the approach 
of the enemy. Who can express to you, 
airs, the pain that i then felt, seeing my 
happiness so quickly disturbed, and so 
near being lost ; and still more, when I 
beheld Mxbida and Blanca look at each 
other witliout uttering a word, confused 
with the din and clamour ou board, and 
finding me entreat them to shut them- 
selves up in their cabin, and pray to God 
to deliver us from the hands of the ene- 
my. This was a situation and a moment, 
the recollection of which overpowe^ the 
imagination: their unhidden tears, and 
the eflbrt which 1 made to oonoeid mine, 
affected me so much, that 1 almost forgot 
what 1 ought to do, to whom I belonged, 
and to what the danger compelled me ; 
but at length 1 made them retire, almost 
fainting, to their cabin ; andi locking 
the doiir upon them from the outside, I 
repaired to see what the captain direct^, 
who was, with prudent anxiety, pro- 
viding every thing necessary, assigning 
to Darintho (the cavalier who parted 
from us to-day) the guard of the fore- 
castle, and giving me that of the poop, 
while be himself, with some seamen and 
passengers, went to one part and another, 
through the waist of the ship. The ene- 
my was not long in coming up with us. 


the liind heving first whfoh 

wss the Iwe of our tmtJ* 

Nes^numii^^ ti^ ts 

the SpeBiardi, that iMOV' tmedt* 
ened by fifteen leige ftMtriM 
eoramended by Ont eSeSmed Ch>neir 
Anfettt Mad& (oe Manii tte Ament),' 
by whmCmniei himneif tma taken 
tsHeoner. The Spenldi mttel maio* 
ftdiNtFn desfienae flrtt for aWteM 
boon; after which, the captain and 
best part of the crew liaving Ulan, rite 
wee boai^ by the'Tbrk.. 

Even if I would, I could not exag- 
gerate the grief which eame into my 
soul, when 1 saw, that these loved 
pledges, whom J now have before me, 
must be then taken, and come into the 
power of tliose cruel butchers ; and, 
earned on by the wrath which this dread 
and consideration caused, 1 threw my- 
self, with my unarmed breast, into the 
midst of the bsTharous swords, desirous 
to die by their edgesy rather than to see 
with my eyes what 1 auticipaCed. But it 
happened to me contrary to my thought ; 
for three brawny Turks closing with me, 
and I closing with them, we came, in a 
body together, against the door of the 
cahm in which Nisida and Blanca wore ; 
and with the force of the blow the door 
gave way, and opened, which displayed 
the treasure there enclosed, of which 
the enemy being covetous, the one of 
them seised Nisida, emd the other 
Blanca ; and I, on seeing myself free 
of the two, made the other who held me 
quit bis life at my feet ; and I tlioyght 
to do the same to the other tfiro, if they, 
seeing the danger, bad not let go th& 
h(dd of the ladies, and stretched me 
on the floor with two great wounds; 
which being seen by Nisida, she, fling- 
ing herself upon my wounded body, with 
piteous cries besought the Turks to des- 
patch her. At this instant (town by 
the cries and lamentations of Blanca and 
Nisida), Arxuiut, commander of the gal- 
leys, entered the cabin, and, learning 
from the soldiers what Lad passed, he 
made Nisida and Blanca be taken to hia 
galley; and, at Nisida’s entreaty, he 
ordered, also, that thiw should carry me, 
aino^J was not dead.^ 

The deliverance of the lovers is 
effbeted by a storm, in which their 
captor's vessel is stranded on the coast 
of Catalonia. The next prose passages 
we wish to bring forward consist of the 


* Lib. T. The etrlier part of the story is in lib. ii. iii. & iv. ; the first specimen 
above translated is from pp. sad the leoond from p. 229. Ed. de Zufiiga. 

Madrid, 1736. 4to. 
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The cnumeu from the namdive of 
Timbrip fam not* been made on ao- 
ccmDt ^peciili^ merit;, but we think 
they afm .frrir mcimeDs of Ce^ 
vmites’ stylet tat thik period ; and, if 
compared with any similar parts of the 
story of the captiTe' in Don Quijpote, 
will not seem much inferior to the 
latter, although devoid of the pathos of 
that h^hly-wrought tale. Jhe two 
epistles exhibit the unpleasing fiiults of 
artificial manner and conceit, as much 
as any parts of this romance, and may 
be considered examples of its worst 
writing. 

The numerous poetical pieces with 
which the Galatea is interspersed con- 
sist chiefly of sonnets and “ canciones;*^ 
the latter exhibiting great variety of 
measures. The joys or the sorrows of 
love form the subjects of almost all of 
them ;^et there is a wonderful diver- 
sity of ideas and modes of expression, 
which makes us pardon the general 
sameness of the topics. Few of the 
amciondt are long ; but none are defi- 
cient in flow, unless wliere the plan of 
gloaat and refranet required repetition, 
and play upon words; or where the 
poet Diaa thought fit to indulge in con- 
ceits, of which the taste of his country 
was, at that period, too apt to approve. 
The popular pmgkntas (or riddles) are 
not left untried, and are not attempted 
unsficcessfully, so for as relates to ver- 
sification : it is true, they are very ob- 
scure, but that was perlmps intended. 
The ^nt of Calliopef {Canto de Co-- 
^pe)f which, in design, appears to be 
on imitation of Polo's Canto de Turia^ 
is a pretty long poem, in octave stan- 
as, Embodying the enumeration and 
the roost unqualified praises of the 
tuneful ODiitemporaries of Cervantes. 
There is great poetical excellence in 
this chant; but either the critic has 
been too lavish of hia commendations, 
or ihme has proved unjustly neglectful 
of the writers celebrated in it ; for, with 
are exceptions, their works am not 
known in the literary history of Spain. 

We have taken the following speci- 
mens from various parts of the book ; 
and we believe that the originals affoid 
fih means of judging of Cervantes' 

S >wen as a Ivric and a pastoral poet. 

ne song, which is praised J by the 
author hiiusdf, we have not attempted 

! is tttim p.3«9, rad the mead from p. SSO. Ed. 1736. 

t See hb, vi. 

t Song of Damon, Amariii, ingrata, i belta, Ub. vi. p. Sll. , 


letter addrsMd by Galatea to EUcio, 
and his reply/ upon her fiitiAr's de- 
claring bis intention of manyina her to 
a Portuguese shepherd. I , 

OALAVIA TO BLICIO. 

** In the hasty determination of my 
frther, is that one I have tsiten, to write 
to thee : and in the foioe he usea towards 
me, that I have , used tq myaelf, until 
reaching this poinC. Thoa knowest well 
in what situation I am, and I know well 
that 1 should like to see myaelf in a 
better one, to pay thee somewhat of the 
mach which 1 am aware 1 owe thee. 
But, if Heaven will that 1 remain with 
this debt, complain of it, and not of my 
wish. 1 would fain change that of my 
father, were it possible ; but 1 see that it 
is not ; and hence 1 do not attempt it. If 
thou cimat foncy any remedy in tMs, since 
mtreaties are unavailing with him, cany 
it into effect, with the regard thou owest 
to thy credit, and art bound to for mj 
honour. He whom they give me aa a 
buabflnd, and who is to give me burial, 
cornea the^ day after to-morrow : abort 
time xemaina for thee to take counsel, 
but enough remaias for me to repent me. 
I aay no more, save that Maurisaia frifh- 
fiil, and I am unhappy.*’ 

EUCtO TO OALATEA* 

** If foe forae of my power equalled 
foe desire which I have to serve you, 
beauteous Gidatea, neither that force 
which your fatlier uses towards you, nor 
foe greatest in foe worid, shoula be eble 
to harm you ; yet, be it as it may, you 
ahalj see presently f if this unreasonable 
proceeding^foea on), that I am not be- 
hindhand in executing yonr ordexs* in 
the best way foe case shall require. Let 
foe fidelity which you have known in me 
Bsaure you of this, and look calmly on 
present fortune, trusting in foe future 
fair season, that honour which has moved 
you to icmember me, and to write to me, 
will give me power to shew, that I, in 
some sort, deserve the favour you have 
done roe ; that, ao you may be obeyed, . 
neither timidity nor fear shall prevent 
my canying into exepution that which , 
accords wifo yewr pleasure, and is of 
such ixapoitUioe to mine. No more; 
for what 'k ib be done you shall Ipiow 
from Manriaa, to whom 1 have explained 
it; and if your opinion does not agree 
with mine, let me be infr 'foed, in order 
that time maynot p^ ana with it the 
aeaaon for our gooa 'lbr^e, which may 
Heaven give you, ha it can, end as your 
wortli merito.’’ 


1 « 33 .] 


Jhn QaixoU^t iA 


Stl 


to tiansltte: il doeanot teem a lay to 
melt tbe obdurate heart oTAmtitt^ 
by whose adorer it was sung, oules^ 
indeed, it codtabw bebuties 
are incapable of pereeivmg, 

£r ojpm eerrada etiura imeftit* 

In drear and silent morby night. 
Without one gleam of day— 

In constant bitter teani/ana Ihr 
From joys and smilea away — 

Deaervos that wretched mao to dwell. 

In living death to be. 

Who passes all his life pn earth 



Thh da|gew tenible of . . 

The R»Terdoea hotlee* 

But rather, ^srith a djSfiiraa 
Occasion fit to aae; 

And hopei the day may oome, whenhi'"" 
Hialiibitsalftottfdee.. 

Until the kte^ night shall eabn ^ 
Lovers fire^mnd aoguidi ih^er 

The tears of lore, theyare not teaia; 

Nor do we atyle anght 
Hia death by death ; nor night of hia 
Should bear the name of night. 


What can the gayest life become. 

But one brief night's one shade ; 

Or else a portraiture of death, 

To nature truly made ; , 

If, throughout all did livelong 
It never Tor a while — 

Wo’a robbing voica to silence laid — 

Is cheered by love's sweet smile ? 

Where dwells soft love, dwellWlaughter 
too. 

And where he dies, *tia there 
Our life repines, and tasteful joy 
Is turned to grief and care. 

For dark and everlasting night, 

The tranquil day myst^gire 


As Utde should we for hia laugh 
The name of laugh employ ; 

Or hold his life aa certain life. 

Or his glad life for joy. 

O happy day ! when I my teors 
Could check,' and joyful be, 

In {riving her my life who could 
Or it or death give met 

But what could we, tmleas a smile, 
Expect from such a face, 

Whose brightness overcomes the sun 
As yielding night his place 1 

Love my obseure dull niglit hath made 
To brilliaat day to change, 

My teara to smilre, and death at hand, 
To life of longest range. 


Crctcan lot simplei cv^uelas mms,f 


my poor silly aheep go on tbriviugly atill. 

The thick shady grove and tlie verdant mead round ; 

May the summer, though hot, and the winter, though cliill. 
In cool springs and green herbage for ever abound ! 

May my dreams be by night, and my thoughts be by day, 
But of that which pertains to a pastoral state ; 

I'he least care of love never crossing my way, 

Nor his tricks that are ebUdish, dough andont in date ! 

Of the blessings of Love this a thousand will name, 

That his empty cares openly give us to know ; 

And i know not if both love to victory claim, 

Or on whom 1 the conqueror's wreath sbould bestow. 


This alone do 1 know but d know it is true-^ 
Thot they upon whom love's choice ever falls. 
When reckoned appear, in their number, as few. 
As all those are many whom round him he calls. 


En fes f$tado8 de Amar.f 

IVilhin love*t /ar^extended realm 
Perfection may to nongkt accrue, 
6ave th* honest and the secret too. 

Whoe'er the sweets of love explore. 
Find secrecy the only door, 

While honour is itsrif the key ; 

Nur of the entrance ought knows he. 


Who all would by discretion do : 
But th’ honest and the secret too. 

The love of mortal charms we blame, 
U^esa, that passion’s fire to tame. 
Reason and honour both have care'; 
And love of such condition feir 
Attained is, in effeot, ’tis true, 

By th’ honest and the aecret'too-' 


• Galatea, lib. i. pp. 41| 49. 
t Galatea, lib. i. This is a wncto in the original. 

X Ibid. lib. iL p. 51. This piece iscalled a vUUmcicQ, p. SO. 
VOL. Vll. NO. XLl, * Q Q 
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is a case full arell mada oi^ 
hieh no one need attempt w doubt) 
That oft bj apeaJiing is undone. 

What keeping silenee fitit haf won ; 
And he who bves ean nevov ruOy 
If honest and if secret too* 

A prating tongue, and daring eyes, 

Oft cause a thousand ulagues to rise. 
And sink the soul in deep distress ; 

W ith equal foftse this grief’s made less. 
And freraom gained, straits undue, 

By th* honest and the secret too. 

Qual a aquel poderoso.* 

Frar tell, who is that man of might, 
Who famed from east to west appears. 
Sometimes, a strong and valiant wight. 
At others, weak, and full of fears t 

Health be can ruin, or restore — 

Virtue he shews, or hides, at will ; 


And in his age he strengd^has more, 
Than when hie youth was jocund still. 

Strangely infb th' unchanging man 
He turns hiniaelf-^he hide to abake 

The sweating lab’rer, while he can 
Haro eloquence quite silent make. 

By various standards measures be 
His very being, end his name ; 

From thousand well-known lands, we see. 
He's ever wont to gather fume. 

Unarmed, the aoldier armed he beats. 
Through fate; and 1^ who, by pretence 

Of modesty, him kindly treats, 

But shews the greater impudence. 

And *tia a wonder to he told. 

That any man, where'er ye choose, 

To encounter such a chief makes bold. 
Though in the quarrel he must lose, t 
( 6 .) 


THE IfOHSEABATE OF CHBtSIOVAL DE V1RVE3 (SO. 28).^ 


" ' I wiU,' quoth the barber ; * but see, 

I have three more for you * * and 

the AfonwriYito of Christopher de Virues, 
a Valentian poet.* *' These,* cried the 
curate, *aie the beat heroic poems we 
have in Spanish, and may vie with the 
most celebrated of Italy : reserve them, 
as the most valuable perfonnance which 
Spain haa to boast of in poetry.* ”$ 

Cbristhvalde Virues, to whose name 
his countrymen usually prefix his mi- 
litary title of captain {cftpitano), was 
one of the many Spanish writers who 
cultivated literature, amid the excite- 
ments, toils, and dangers of war. He 
was born II in the city of Valentia, 
where his &ther, Don Alonzo de Vi- 
rues, practised medicine with consider- 
able reputation. Dgn Alonzo was 
himself a scholar, and gave his son the 
benefit of an education suited to hfs 
rank in society. It has been said, that 
Christoval shewed early indications of 
.talent; but in what those consisted we ' 
are not informed. Attracted by the 
wiendour of the Spanish arms under 
Jmlip II., Christoval entered the 
army, prcdnfoly at an early age. He 
fought in the memorable naval baftle of 
Lepanto, and afterwards served id the 


Milanese. In the progress of his'mili- 
tary earner, Virues attained the rank of 
captain^ which sheu$, that he was not 
a mere occasional volunteer, but had 
made the army his profession, and had 
probably merited advancement by his 
conduct. 

The first written, although last pub- 
lished, works of Virues, are bis Tragfy 
diet and Lyrics, printed at Madrid in 
1609, but perhaps at Milan as early as 
1604. The tragedies are five in num- 
ber; the other poems are chictly son- 
nets and canzonets, with an eclogue 
on the victory of lepanto. All these 
productions have met with no mean 
share of commendation. Lope de Vega 
allows this author to have been the first 
Spanish dramatic writer who reduced 
comedies to tliree acts (jornadas ) ; 
and Bouterwek** not only gives him 
praise for his exertions in separating 
the proper provinces of bis native tra- 
gedy aud comedy, but says, Virues 
was a poet, born for the tragic art, but 
his genius wanted cultivation. Pure 
poetic spirit, and a bold energetic style, 
are the features of all his works.*' In 
this favourable view, however, no men- 
tion is made of foe poet’a epic work. 


* Galatea, lib. vi. pb 316. A pngvntai or riddle, 
t Haveour iMdm 'guessi(d foe answer to be— wine t 
t The edition ,we have used ia foot of Madrid. 1805, am. 8vo. 

{ Don Quixote, p. i. b. i. obap. vi. 

We are indebted for this eketeh to foe DUeuno Preliminar, prefixed to the last 
eoition of foe Moiiiflnvto. 

f See foe Dmwno Preftmiaar. ** Hist, of Span* Literat. b. xi. f ?• 
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which does not seem to have ever Bings dUob liave shivend. Hs tpjtkv 
fallen under the able critic’s obeervar maasetiginto the picturssqcie tmdvariied 
tion. onttin^phebce its mjm$X ^ 

The Mofurinttc first came from the posed. We mipAt perliaps eoficaiVeg 
press at Madiid in 1A88« and was re« that its caverns nad jtiven shelter to 
pnnted there in IfiOt ; but the poem Peiayog while a fegitm be/bte the 
as we now see it, with the author's ooi^ successful Moors ; and that he had 
rections and additions^ appeaied at made a vow, in his adversity, to raise a 
Milan in 1602, an edition with which temple there, which he aftmaids de* 
that of Madrid in 1600 entirely cor- vouily perforined in his ptosperity ; 
responds. We have already seen the and we mip^H suppose, that ml the 
hign encomium passed on this poem in heroic deeds of the deliverer of Spain 
Qaiiotc, and we . meet with great were renresented by the poet. But 
general praise of Virues in the Sbng of none of thk is the case: Moaserrofs 
Calliope,* and the Voyage to Pamassns owed its origin to a widely difihrent 
(Viage del P<ir«a*o),t by Cervantes, cause. 

On the first appearance of the Mon- The legend, which we abridge fiom 
serrate f a very flattering criticism was theAtiante Espanol$ of Espinalty Gar- 
sent to its author by Baltasar de Esco- cia, reminds us forcibly, in its outset, 
bar, in a letter which is prefixed to the of the tale of the Santon Barsisa, as re- 
ed ition of 1605. But patrioticxieeling lated in the Gaan/iflii,|| Near the close 
seems to have had some share in die- of the ninth century, V while Wifredo 
taring the language of the Spanish (el Bellosd), Count of Barcelona, ruled 
judges of Virues, who were, no doubt, over Catalonia, Juan Garin (or Gua- 
wilfing to persuade themselves, that rin), a hermit of renowned sanctity, 
the Parnassus of their country had not passed a very austere life upon Mon- 
to mourn the absence of the epic muse, serrate, dwelling in a cave, which still 
who had deigned to smile on more bears his name. The great enemy of 
than one of her worshippers in the rival mankind, becoming envious of Garin’s 
land of Italy. Cervantes may have purity, determined to eflfect his ruin, 
been further influenced by a wish to For this purpose, he assumed the form 
favour his old brother in arms, who of an aged recluse, residing inha cavern 
had been engaged under the same ban- among the rocks of Monserrate, and 
ner with him, on that great day of vie- contrived to insinuate himself into the 
toiy which long made the just boast of friendship of Garin. At tlie same 
Chnstendom ; although we have no rime, evil spirits were sent into the 
sure grounds for concluding, that there person of Riquilda, daughter of Couni 
exist^ any personal friendship between Wifredo, which, after many measures 
him and Virues. had been tried for their expulsion, de- 

The subject of the poem before us is dared they would not permanently 
the foundation of the friroous religious quit the young lady, unless she were 
house of Monserrate, — strange theme left, for nine days, under the care of 
for epic strains! On the announce- the devout Garin of Monserrate. The 
ment of such a groundwork, we might Count carried the patient to die cave 
naturally begin to conjecture, how it of die holy man, at whose first prayers 
could aflbrd interesting materials for a ^the unclean spirits came out of her ; 
long narrative in an elevated style, but, lest the enemy should return. 
The local objects, indeed, we know to Wifredo insisted upon leaving his 
be extremely rpmantic. Monserrate daughter with the hermit, for the whole 
rises from the plains of Catalonia, an period formerly prescribe. Garin waa 
insulated mountain, whose aspect car- adveise to this step, but was forced to 
ries back our imagination to the earth- consent. The devil, using the means 
quakes which have rent, and the light- of temptation thus afford^, contrives 

* In the sixth book of the GataUa. t Oapit. iii. 

t Monserrate, or Mont->semt, for Monte-serrado— serrated mountain. 

i Principado de Catalufia, p. iv. ; Atlante, L vii. Madrid, 7 vols. 12mo, t778..85. 
No. 148. 

H This notice is Said to be literally transcribed from the account given by Father 
Antonio de Yepes, chronicler-genend of the order of St. Benedict; and the reader 
is referred to Uie Hisknio d$ MeiU-$errat, e. vii. f. 51 ; c. ix. f. 66 ; apperendy that 
by Seira. * 
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to fnspiFe Garin with an nngpcilremable stances — In the year 800, when the 
passion for Riqtnlda. It is gratified by Count Wifredo alieady mentioned was 
mice ; and then, by counsell of the chief of Catalonia, and in the pontifi- 

i^ilsc hermit, Garin, to conceal his cate of John .VIII., some shepherds 

crime, murders his victim, and buries from the village of Mohistrol, while 
her body. The tempter next tries to tending tlieir flocks on a Saturday 
goiul tlie wretched man to commit sui- night, upon Monscrmte, saw lights 
cide ; but, by Divine intervention, his descend from heaven, and remain 
eyes are opened, and he resolves, in- among some fissures in the mountain, 
strud, to go to Rome, and obtain abso- The masters of the youths told the 
lution from the supreme Pontiff, tale to their curate, who, having satisfied 

Tlie Pope, in promising remission of himself of the fact, communicated it to 
his sins, enjoined, as a penance, that his ecclesiastical superior, the Bishop 
he should return to tlie scene of his of Vique. The bimop, with a great 

guilt, moving on his hands and knees, train of persons, repaired to the place 

living on herbs, and never rising, till on a Saturday night, when all beheld 
he should have an especial revelation the miraculous light; and on Sunday 
that his crimes wore pardoned in morning, the holy image of the Madon- 
heavcn. The penitent obeyed this or- na and Child was found in a cave. The 
der in the strictest manner, and, re- bishop attempted to convey the sacred 
niaiiiing without clothes, became hairy form to the nearest church of ir 'poit- 
like a wild animal. Count Wifredo, ance; but the Madonna evinced iici 
hunting one day at Monserrate, found wish to stay at Monserrate, by rcndiT- 
Garin in this sUte ; and, having taken ing vain all attempts to remove her. 
him, kept him chained as a curious It wa^ in consequence resolved to 
inonstor. Wifiedo^s countess having erect a chapel for her, in the place she 
at this time bonie a son, a great feast appeared to have chosen. The holy 
was given on the happy occasion, and image,t which is of wbod, is said to 
Garin was exhibited to the assembled represent the Virgin, rather past middle 
guests, when the infant, then only three life, of a beautirul countenance, but of 
months old, cried out, — “Rise Juan a dark complexion (refer miireno) ; the 
Garin, dbd stand upright, for God hath infant on her knee appears as if three 
pardoned thy crimes.” On this an- monilis old, of the same hue as his 
nimeiation, (larin made a full con- mother. 

fession to the count, who refused to The narratives now given have been 
inflict any punishment upon him, say- very closely followed by Virues lu his 
ing,-— “ I do not chastise a man whom poem, in which none or the details arc 
God has forgiven.” Wifredo carries suppressed; but many additions have 
Garin to shew the spot where Riquilda been made, so as to extend the work to 
was buried, that lier obsequies might twenty cantos, and upwards of ten 
be properly performed ; when the lady thousand lines. The first two cantos 
is found alive, and beautiful as before, relate the original piety of (iarin, and 
but with a red mark on her throat, the story of Ins crimes, into which lie 
where her head had been severed from was tempted, through the machinutions 
her body. Ihe Count, at her desire, of the devil; the only vaiiation from 
foiindfxi a convent for nuns of the lle-« the legend being in the name of the 
nedictine Older, and made her abbess ; count, who is called .Tofre Velluso, in- 
and Garin ended his days piously, in stead of Wifredo el V'clloso, while his 
’the service of tliat religious eabibli!»h- daughter is not named at all by Vinics. 
ment. In the third canto, the sinner quits Ins 

The church to which Eiqgildu’s former abode, with the view of pro- 
nunnery was attached, was built to con- cccding to Rome, and seeking absolii- 
tam the celebrated image of Our l^dy, tion fiom the father of Chri*«teudom. 
which long attracted much attentimi to At Rosas, he finds tlie Neajiolitan navy, 
JMoiiscrrate, and which bud just been under the command of Alberto, which 
found, under the following circum- had put into that port in a storm. Ga- 

* Tho writer of the .4 /fen gives this acoonntbf tlie discovery of the miraculous 
imngo QU the authority of Serin, llktoria tie Mtmi-hei rat, c. iv. f. 

t Such IS the (lo.fcription given bj Espinalt y Garcia Inniself ; and he illuslrutcs 
the psssogo with a jniiit, which does not support him as to the beauty of Our Lady, 
although it does so ivflh respect to her colour. 
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rin, repiesentiDg himself to be a pilgrim 
bound to Rome, is gianted a passage 
by AlbertOy who receives him into his 
own vessel. . In the fifth cantoi the 
fleet touches at HarseiHes^ where Garin 
escapes a danger whh^ his coe^ 
throws in iiis way, as he goes to visjil; 
the church and catrC of Mary Magda^ 
lene. Ill the 7th c|Nilo»the fleet is about 
to anchor at the mouth of the 'Kber ; but 
a dreadful tempest drives it over to Caiw 
tbage. During the height of the storm, 
Garin is waslw overboard ; but is af* 
tcrwards tbrovyn iiuo a boat attached 
to a diflerent His new ship 

strikes on a rock, and goes to pieces ; 
but he is driven asliOFe in the boat, and 
is taken again into the commanders 
galley. In the next four cantos (8th 
to 11th), are described various conflicts 
between the Chrbtians and the Arabs 
of AfVica, in which the former prove 
successful, llio fleet having at last 
reached Naples (canto 12), Gann sets 
out for Rome. On his way (cantos 
12, 13), he is exposed to temptation, 
ill an enchanted palace, prepared by 
Satan; but being w'amed of his danger 
in a dream, be escapes without harm. 
The pilgrim is then taken by a gang of 
banditti, and carried to the cave of their 
captain, a cannibal, and who fed wild 
beasts with his captives. After a de- 
tention of thirty days (cantos 13, 14), 
Garin is put into the den of the wild 
beasts, but is not touched. In the 
mean time, a band attack the robbers, 
and set the prisoners in the cavern at 
liberty. Garin being delivered (can- 
tos 14, 15), proceeds towards Rome, 
and, lu spite of a storm which the 
devil raises to annoy him, reaches the 
Rlernal City. In the 16th canto, Pope 
Leo iV. hears the full confession of 
Garin, and promises him remission of 
his sins, on condition of bis undergoing 
atlic penance which we have already^ 
noticed.* We leam (in the 17tb can-* 
to) that, the distance between Rome 
and Monserrate being upwards of two 
thousand miles, Garin took more than 


Kven yean to peribnu ihk journey, 
going upen all fouiu- C4>qi0t^0fifej^a 
hunting party, at Mo^nate, niids 
Garin, md, thinking him a monster, 
cavries nim to Barcelona, «md chains 
him up in a public place. 

At this period, the miraculous dis- 
covery of die holy image of the MfH 
donna takes place (canto 18), aiid 
(canto 19) on^casiou of the feast in 
honour of thermit’s son being bom, 
Garin’s pardon hi declared by the child. 
Jofre takes Gann to point out the place 
of his daughter's eo.puUnre ; and on dis- 
interring uer, she is found alive and 
lovely as at first, but marked with a 
rod streak on her throat. She assures 
her father, that her restoration is attri- 
butable to die Madonna* All go to 
visit the image; and the young lady 
declares lier intention of becoming a 
nun. A convent is ucconlingly founded 
for sisters of the oi-der of St. Benedict ; 
and the {loein closes (canto 20) with 
Garin’s prophecy of the future great- 
ness of the establishment, which is to 
be for monks alone after the first hun- 
dred years, and with his determination 
to live and die a hermit, in a cell upon 
Monserrate. 

Hence it may be seen, that the chief 
additions to the, main subjects of the 
legend, consist of die adventures of the 
monk, between the time of his leaving 
Spain and his arrival at Rome. We 
may, however, remark on the chrono- 
logy of the poem, that as the mim- 
culous image of the Madonna was not 
found till A.l>. 880, and Pope Leo IV., 
who absolved Garin, died in A.D. 855, 
the wretched penitent must have re- 
mained at Monserrate, in the state of a 
beast, eighteen years after the expira- 
tion of the seven years occupied in his 
irksome return from Rome, — a space 
of time which docs not appear to be 
perfectly reconcilable with tne legend- 
ary tale. The episodes, little connected 
with the principal narrative, are the 
stories of Diego Florel (or llorel), who 
aids the Christians in Africa, and vao- 


* In the interesting biographicul notices with which Carlyle has enriched his 
Specimens of Arabian Poetry, we meei with a curious tnstance of a similar but self- 
imposed task, performed by Ibrabim Bon Adfaam, 8 bensitofSyrin. This person 
was the son of a prince of Rboraasan, and was bom about the ninety -seventh year of 
the llejra (a. d. 719). In consequence of a voice that called to him when hunting, 
he betook himself to a holy life, and made a '* pilgrimage to Mecca, without com- 
panions, and without having provided any necessonea for his journey ; he obliged 
himself also to make eleven hundred genufleiriona in every mile, by which means 
twelve years elapsed before he completed' his, pilgrimoge.” — Specimens, art. xiii. 
pp. 45, 46. Ed. 1796 ; Cambridge* 
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quiflhes the robbers of the cavern in 
Italy — the sad tale of the ^b war- 
rior spouses, Armeno and the beau- 
teous Lixeiea — and the fate ofAlmeria 
and her lover Almonte, the latter of 
whom WAn slain by the toiditti. 

J'ew, therefore, of the incidents were 
devised by Viriies, who seems to have 
surrendered himself willingly to the 
fetters of monkish tradition. Hut, 
perhaps, he was aware* of the defect 
of his own imagination, which appears 
to have been neither veiy fertile, nor 
well regulated, in that particular pro- 
vince. Hie cavern of the robbers is 
extravagant to absurdity, with nothing 
very striking or very interesting to 
overltalance the fault; and Garin's 
deliverance in the tempest is equally 
preposterous. Garin, in narrating his 
tiistoiy to Alberto (canto 4), says he 
was picked up, when a year old, by an 
old man on the bank of an isle at the 
mouth of the Llobregat, after a violent 
storm ; and we are led to expect that 
die denouement of this mystery will 
appear. But it is never cleared up, — 
whether the poet had intended to leave 
our curiosity utigratified, or had him- 
self forgotten the expectations he had 
excited. The warlike females in Africa 
fall far short of those pictured by Anosto 
or Boiardo, whence they were probably 
copied; while the enchanted palace and 
its temptations have the appearance of 
being imitated,* but at a wide interval, 
from the creations of Alcina’s magic. 


It is impossible to deny, that the 
Mofuerrate contains many indications 
of considerable poetical talent, both in 
feeling and in expression ; but there is, 
in general, a crudeness of conception 
and of langua|!e, which would almost in- 
cline us to think (di^ we not know the 
contrary) that the work was a production 
of its author's earlier years, and that 
it never received the corrections of 
hi.s more exiierienced age. Virues does 
not often snine in descriptions: they 
are, for the most part, too general to 
be vivid ; and whea minute, are apt to 
become prosaic. The storm and the 
battles are, from these faults, by no 
means effective. Ilia diction is correct, 
but has seldom an easy flow ; and his 
versiflcation (so far as we may venture 
to speak of it) seems to be accurate 
rather than melodious. The octave 
stanza, for which Spanish affoid; much 
of the same facility as Italian, is that 
employed in the Aloruerrate, and in 
many other long and serious poems by 
bards of the Peninsula. 

We have felt no small difficulty in 
selecting any passages for translation, 
to exhibit to our English readers spe- 
cimens of the work before us. That in 
which the poet portrays the horror of 
Garin, after perpetrating hts last crime, 
is brief, but full of a pov^erful sim- 
plicity which is almost sublime — the 
chief features alone are shadowed out, 
and witli great force. 


Kl elaro toL Canto II. 

When, with a aliriok, the lady's soul took flight. 

The Sun himaelf obscured hia visage bright ; 

A thousand viaiona then met Garin’s eyes — 

Then clapping handa were heard, and thousand cries. 
The sweet and gentle calm that reigned before. 

The pealing heavena changed to the thunder’a roar ; 
Then quivering reeled the lofty mountain rock. 

Deep abaken by an earthquake’s sudden shock. 


On various occasions in hts course, an interruption to the narrative ; but it 
the pMt introduces very pure moral is always so excellent in itself, that we 
reflections, conveyed in language much iptnt no unwilling pardon to the fault, 
morefi-ee from unevenness than most The billowing praise of poverty is as 
other puts of the work : sometimes,jtis forcible in expression, as U is just in 
true, this didactic strain gives too long sentiment : — 

AffiSiiwupckrcsa. ' X!anto XII. 

IUch]mver^! thy treasures he aIon4 
On fwy estimate, who hath them known ; 

Ncft ha Vbo taatea the world's vain pomp and gold. 

If he then auffera in ambitkm’a hold. 

Happy the man who lifta hia soul on high. 

In grandeur of Ihii humble poverty ; 

Not the amhitioait.tlumgh hii wealth exceed : 

Rich ia that— wretched this— end poor indeed 1 
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It tboa art ill*contiDtedi^— if tha lot 
Tbott bast in life atiU aatiafiea fliatf not ; 

And if thj aonl, with all tba jvood thou hast» 

Is neither rtiked nor altered mnntilie past ; 

If tbj heart's heary, if thou feel'A distresst 
From what than aught beside should causa Aae laaa— 

Thy being disaontehled with thy fate — 

Then, wretched man { thy life's'of death a state. 

In the verses which we give neat^ a conceit yet has not ao much the 

these is something dial approaches to character o^one aa to ofleud. 

/ O fttedo ds Im hornhm ! Cahto^XlIl. 

0 lamentable atato of man ! —but atata 
TVbat call I, that to mortals can relate 1 
IVhat in this world dbth man {Kssaifes, and where. 

That resaan could permit such name to bear 1 
If this life, brief and frail, containa no more 
Than betwisct diaeonients a passage sore— 

If 't is a juumey where fstigaes surround, 

While not a resting-place on earth is found — 

If, when possessed, it instant flies away. 

Swift as the winds, light to its end as they — 

There ia no state, no 4)sse in eartli's wide range. 

Unless the name of state belongs to change. 

, Hence man's invariable state consists 

In change alone— wherever he exists. 

Sad man thejoiseroble state must know 
Of constant variation in his wo. 

Where is the rank, by all most prised and high 1 
There varied griefs are ever round and nigh. 

A thousand pangs tlie rich and groat endura : 

What, then, must not the lowly and the poor t 

The best descriptive pieces in the Spaniard to sayi is applicable to but 
Monscrrate relate to tne enchanted one other passage — ana, that we may 
palace, where Virues has imitated die add, is possessed of no redeeming 
poets of Italy, and not without some merit. This simile for a hero rushing 

success : but those lines which are the on his foes is as old as Homer,* but 

roost poetical are too indelicate — a is given in a veiy classical style : 

remark which, it is only just to the 

Como ial vez. Canto XI. 

As fire which, sometimes, from the wrathful skies 
Falls fiercely on the arid mead, and flies, « 

With all the fury of a raging wind, 

And leaves not to the miserable hind. 

Whom the dire conflagration fills with grief 
And mortal anguish, room to meet relief. 

And giain or fruit to rescue from the fire. 

High biasing tnd conuuning in its ire. 

From his allusions to ancient my tho- Monserrate will find not a few de- 

logy,t Virues appiArs to have really tacbed pieces which would entitle 
enjoyed that acquaintance with the Virues to be considered a poet of 

learning of antiquity which is altri- talents above mediocrity, even had he 

buted to him ; yet without such know- ifritten nothing else ; but it is only he 
ledge having drawn him into the situa- who does not read this poem that can 
tion of a cojnist of Greek or Roman feel himself able to believe, it is worthy 
authors, which would have produced of a place among those epics which will , 

very incongruous effects ' in a work command the admiration of mankind, 
raised upon modern, nay, a monkish while the language in which JDante and 
foundation. — In fine, he who reads the Ariosto sang is preserved. ' (^.) 

• Iliad, zv. 605, 605. 

t I^irtmulariym the description of ^oniaMnfli 
Canto iv. 


on the poop of Alberto's ship. 
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D19COVBRI£9«OF MODERN OEOLOOXEITS* 
No. V. 


The (locinnes deduced from the re- 
searches of Cuvier, and others of the 
modern school of geologyi have, in 
many instances, excited a sort of reli- 
gious animosity, and obttuned for our 
science a degree of opprobrium to 
i9hicli it is not fhirly entitled. The 
zeal and industry with which the struc- 
ture of tlie earth has been examin^ of 
late, have made geology a news^cieoce, 
because new foots have been accumu- 
lated. These have tended to place 
the chronology of die physical history 
of our planet somewhat differently 
from that of received traditions, which 
have usually been termed gacred, as 
emanating directly from the Dei^. 
In other instances, also, our facts differ 
from those traditions. Under these 
circumstances, wisdom, we think, would 
not have stirred the question respecting 
the authenticity of the one system in 
opposition to the other, but left each 
to rest upon its own individual merits, 
derived, as they are, from very differeht 
sources; more especially since, in many 
respects, saeged history is not contra- 
dicted by an appeal to geological testi- 
mony. But, unfortunately, the zealous 
and^the ignorant ofteu combine to scoff 
at modem geologists, and point public 
attention to them as so many atheists ; 
and thus it is proper that the public 
mind should be disabused, and the bad 
character given to geologists zeitioved, 
because they are not deserving of being 
placed in the raq|c8 of opposers of di- 
vine revelation. They give their facts 
as they find them, and draw their con- 
clusions from natural indications. 

Of all the injudicious and weak 
efforts that have been attempted lu the 
enemy’s camp, that of the author of 
A Comparaiwe Estimate of the 
and Mosaicui Geologies stands ' fore- 
most. His object is to shew, that true 
geology is onty to be learnt in the 
Bible, and that the foots accumulated 
must be rejected, excepting whffe they 
•support the record of MoseiT. Tins 
record gives twp great revolutions of 
the earth, which are made to account 
for all its changes, fim one epoch to 
anoth^. Modern geologists sayt we 
have iodicalions, not only of two^ but 
of mapy -re volutions. The record also, 
it is ipi^, makes out a simulta&eoaa 
eceation of animals and man; and 


modem geology demonstrates a gradu- 
ally improving scale of organisation in 
successive ages, up to man, which, in- 
stead of being a very ancient, is rather 
to be regarded as a very recent, crea- 
tion, in comparison with the com- 
mencement of organisation. It is re- 
corded by Moses, that the epoch of 
the deluge was marked by the destruc- 
tion of all the people of the earth, ex- 
cepting one family, and of animals 
universally, excepting pairs, male 
and female, of each species destined 
to be saved, the whole being con- 
gregated together in a vessel con- 
structed for the special purpose of con- 
tinuing the human race and ihp brute 
creation, after the subsidence oi tlic 
temporaiy inundation. Modern geo- 
logy finds indications of the Mosaic^ 
deluge having been, not only the most 
extensive df similar catastrophes whi^ 
preceded it, but also of its longer du- 
ration than any other, and far beyond 
the period assumed from the record. 
It is evident, indeed, dial whilst natu- 
ral indications exhibit coinciricnces be- 
tween the written tradition and our 
geological theory, they afford, at the 
same time, several very different views 
of the history of the earth, and of the 
great physical changes which have oc- 
curred upon its surface from periods be- 
ond the reach of civil and political 
istory. 

Mineral geology has now made so 
much progress, is so generally esta- 
blished, and so popular, that we must 
either place entire confidence in it, or 
reject it simply upou the assumed 
ground that the geology of Moses is 
derived from Divine authority, and is 
ixte^ed to establish a full and entire 
histo^ of the formatioa of our globe. 
This resignation of the powers of 
the human intellect is not, however, 
likely to be adopted much in the pre- 
sent age, and it is to be lamented that 
any attempu should ever be made to 
effect \Ve have no desire, never- 
theless, to oppose the one system to 
the other, so as to dispute the correct- 
ness of the Mosaic account. From 
whatever authori^ the latter may be 
derived, whatever might have been the 

S eculiar eiieumstanoes under which 
loses compiled hie record, we can 
only regard it, as it appears, as matter 
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ofhistoiy^coiMeiTing that it was writ- 
ten for other and hi^cr purpoatps than 
to tay befoin tlie world, and hand down* 
to the remotest posterity, the whole and 
entire natural history of the earthy foam 
the word of the Creator himself. We 
therefore prefer aeekiosf his wted in his 
works, accepting the data of [diyaical 
acience in preference to those m tradi- 
tions written at so distant a period, 
when, although much may have been, 
and evidently was known, less inform- 
ation probably existed dttn has been 
since accumulated. We qiay, likewise, 
plead as'our apology for not regarding 
the Mosaic geology as the onfy source 
of information, the obscurity which 
seems to veil several points, and the 
difficulty of fully and satisfectorily com- 
prehending things which have reached 
us through various translations, and 
were originally expressed in a language 
that must have lost much of its native 
force of expression. i 

We contend that great injustice has 
})een done to the associated geologists of 
present day, in accusing them of 
atheism, and of being rejectors of the 
word of (jod. Neither in thought, 
word, nor deed, can they be so con- 
sideix^d justly. Tliey pretend to no 
moiG than the arrangement of their 
facts, deducing from &em laws which 
constitute a science, and they seek for 
facts merely to develop truth. Not 
knowing the nature, degree, or extent 
of the assumed Divine inspiration as- 
scribed to Moses, geologists appeal to 
nature herself, and the tests applied 
afford deductions in some instances , 
supporting the doctrines of Moses, hut ' 
not in all. lii this state of the case, * 
comparative cstimatet appear to us to 
be unwise; and it is r<ir better, we 
think, to let each system rest upon its 
own real or pretended merits. If, how- 
ever, the ovei^zcalous will attack tl^ 
mineral geologists, thqr ouglit to be 
defended from the cry raised against 
them. Sound philosophy and sound 
religion are two veiy different things ; 
they are wholly unconnected, and, in 
our minds, are based upon perfectly 
indeixndent foundations, and derived 
from distinct sources. Whilst, how- 
ever, wc think thus, it must be ad- 
mitted that, if tliey do not spring from 
the same common origin, they unite 
in their terminations, for sound philo- 
sophy is ever associated with sound 
religion. , 

We maintain that the genettl tnilh 


«rid anfoentioity of Bibfo m not 
assaiAd ^ the gsnrmptioii of pojpsical 
foets leading to difforentreiults;. nor is 
the ^is of our retighms fakh and 
wordip at all shakwi such an as^ 
sumption. We grtUly Chat the 
question should ever have been ktiRed 
at all; butbeingsobytheitidisGretion 
of some, we feet no desire to blink it, 
especially vt an age wbM bigotiy in 
vara iaises*tti powerless hands against 
science, and truth is respected from 
whatever source it may m derived. 
We have the utmost confidence in<ihc 
stability of the Divine trutlis of our re- 
iigton, and we entertain no fosrs that 
physical truth can ever weaken or im- 
aermine their foundations, even if die 
evidences of what is historical and wliat 
is purely physical should not altrava * 
coincide in every particular. ^ 

In the spirit or the views nowy fc - 
iiminarily stated, wc are induced to 
examine the positions of Mr. Granville , 
Penn, more especially since anotlier 
geologist is in the field at this moment 
upon the same ground as this author, 
and for the purpose of aiding to put a 
stop to such a course, which, whilst it 
tends to excite doubts tliat ought not to 
exist, serves rather to check than ad- 
vance the progress of science, and to 
reflect unjust odium upon its advo- 
cates. In this spirit, we strongly re- 
probate the following passage m the 
Comparative Estimate In this 
dilemma there is only one course that 
wisdom will counsel, or reason sanc- 
tion ; and that is, to bring •the pre- 
tensions of the two opponents fairly to 
issue, by applying them both to some 
common and agreed test ; by the deci- 
sion of which test we may be able to 
ascertain the validity of each, and thus 
at length to determine conclusively 
which of them is true and which is 
false.'* We think that wisdom would 
not have so counselled, but would ra- 
ther have decided against any attempt 
to reconcile discrepancies between two 
systems based upon such very different 
feundations, ana would content itself 
with admitting simply the coincidences 
which point out tlie value of the teooid, 
sa proofe of its genuine character 
And where discrepancies might appear, 
wisdom would not attempt to reconcile 
them, by throwing the Shield of Divine 
inspiration over eppaient improbabili- 
ties, rendered the more conspicuous by 
the 'force of physical evidence. We 
see no sort of dilsmma’^ but that 
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ii^ich.hDimii folly has created bjr itt 
pcrrerse views and reasoning; for we 
conceive the sacred writinj^ the guide 
of our ftith and conduct, are no| the 
less sealed with the stamp of truth be- 
cause they contain “ eome tfaiogs hard 
to 1 m understood/’ 

“ In the beginning/’ says Moses, 
** God created the earth ;*’ and there is 
nothing in the arguments ^of modem 
geology ever used ilrhich tehds in the 
least to deny this most undeniable 
truth. We seek only to discover the 
means which were put into action by 
the impulse of the Creator’s hat, when 
he said, ** Let there be light, and there 
wai light/* when he fomm and ^ped 
the globe, and compelled it to bring 
fonh the creatures whose exuviss we 
trace through all the successive de- 
posits of solid matter upon its surface. 

The great source of such disputes as 
those which Mr. Penn endeavours to 
reconcile, in a very prolix though per- 
haps ingenious argument, was the in- 
troduction of the Plutonian theory in 
opposition to that of Werner, or the 
Neptunian. In feet, the controversy 
between the water and the fire theorists 
gave rise to violent attacks upon the 
Huttoniaiis, on the score of tlie irre- 
ligious tendency of their positions, 
which apparently difiered-froin some 
of the egressions contained in the re- 
Oord. Tike zeal of bigotry was thus 
op|)osed to the zeal of science, and the 
one party would admit of nothing from 
the other which was not fully met 
and confirmed by the authority of 
Moses. The priesthood took alarm, 
and weakened the cause they meant to 
strengthen, by the ill-judged and mis- 
timed fire which they opened upon the 
occasion . ** The niMe of the primitive 
formation of mineral substances” be- 
came the great question which was 
bandied between Uie water and the 
fire-geologists. Both parties pushed 
their lulonted doctrines too for, as 
usual; ana the great error was com- 
mitted of involving, in their dis- 
putes, the question of the soundness 
of tlie Mosaical interpretations, which 
might have beefi utogethcr waved 
with more advantage than at ifd from 
its indiscreet adoption, esj^cially 
since the two opposed principles 
were subsequently foqod to be both 
applicable to the oMects of inquiiy 
tnen set on foot, flow for mther 
principle was at variance with the re* ; 
cord, might have be^n worthy of in- 


quiry in the Spanish Inquisition, but 
was most unworthy to be entertained 
by philosophers who sought for phy- 
sical truth. They might have nsiecl 
satisfied that the Mosaical doctrines 
found strong corroboration in the ap- 
peals to physical evidences, without 
going critically into the pretensions of 
the two systems. We cannot -pin our 
faith entirely upon human tradition, 
although we have no d^ire to test the 
record by minute comparison with na- 
tural history, which is derived simply 
from observing nature’s indications. 

The author of the Comparative 
Estimate,” withone sweepingargument, 
gets rid of his “ dilemma,” by. ex- 
cluding from geological research all the 
primitive formations of the earth, upon 
the ground tiiat they were formed by 
the immediate act of tbe Creator, with- 
out the interposition of any secondary 
causes, these not commencing until 
the primitive formations were pr^uced, 
when the secondaiy causes began to 
act, and hgve continued to do so ever; 
since. Having thus excluded the pri- 
mitive formations, and dated geology 
with the commencement of the se- 
condary, he considers all the pheno- 
mena since in activity coincide with the 
po!iitions contained in the record, ac- 
cording to Ais methods of explaining 
them. Tlius we are not permitted to 
apply secondary or physical causes to 
die deposits of granite, gneis, serpen- 
tine, &G., or the unstratified rocks, be- 
cause (bese arose “ by the immedtalt^ 
incomprdken»ible act of the jFVrrt, I'n- 
teUigent^ omnipotent Cause ; and that it 
is unphiiutophU-al to seek any other 
origin for its form and composition^ and 
to pretend that this might have arisen 
out of a chaos f chaotic oeean^ amorphous 
nrnSf or cor^usedassemhlage of elements^ 
by the mere (am of^naiwre.^* And 
therefore he thinks that ** the whole 
order of first mineral formations^ or 
primitive rocks^ is withdrawn for ever 
from tbe speculations of the mineral 
geology, with respect to the mode of 
their nr^uction.’^ Now we conceive 
that aU matter has been produced by 
the Mre laws of nature for nature is 
but the podibr and the means by which 
the great First Cause” acts. That 
cause is immaterial, and of the highest 
possible order of intelligence, beyond 
human conception, no doubt ; but 
when matter was created, we can con- 
ceive the operation of physical causes, 
secondaiy to the Creator’s fiat, existing 
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before the fonmttioM of the primitm ohi0fiq)ogtcal^ot«iMM 

Tockft, when matter was in a more to lire rererelprodoclkme of racks, wd 

subtle and less ponderous form, call it species of plants and animals, which 

**chaos,*^ ^^ehautk ocean/^ owor- sdemfo arranges wilb such beaufy and 

phom ma»i' cdi^koed ossesAh^ of harmony with adture^ plan. 
elementtf' or what we may. HowCfeir Mr. Penn, ^ at one lefl swoop, de- 
convi nieiil it may therefore be for Mr. stn^ys the two systems of aquMus so- 

Penn s argument, we see no reasonable lution and igneous fusion, by informing 

pretension for excluding the unstcatided us thM they both lead us ^^down^ 

rocks from geological inquiry.* Nor, wards to o^^irityi** as eaeh is an erU 

since physical laws are the emanations from thith; so that it is of no import* 

of the Creator, and constant in their ance which be preferied. Thus the 

opeiation, can we admit of the proba- author * denies oil geological specula^ 

bility that the great ponderous crystal tions which ascribe the productions of 

gifdipt of the earth were formed at granite, gneis, mica, slate, porphm, 

once, without some prerious existence serpentine, &c. to ai^ other cmaei man 

ill a more imponderaole state ; and we ** the immediate act,*' (be., and he 

consider it to be roost philosophical draws an unwarrentably established 

to lefcr the origin ofthe globe to a state barrier between what lies within the 

of matter long preceding the ponderous scope of science and those boundaries 

ciystal depositions, without denying which the eye cannot reach, and merely 

the imwcdialtj incomprihtnMe act,^ upon the ground of the made in which 

&c. We deny, m<Mt strenuously, that the formation of the earth appears to 

the admission of the mode by which be recorded, as transmitted by the Mo- 

the primitive rocks were formed, ne- saical writings. And this is the man- 

cessanly lays geologists open to the ner in which ** the two geologies" arc 

charge of atheism. Because geology . attempted to be reconciled. If we 

regams only physical causes, it does contemplate the formation of the pri- 

not follow that the original creative mitive rocks, we are said to be depart- 

power is denied. The hand of God is ing from Divine truth at every step; 

not the less conspicuous by confiningour but that if we begin with the first signs 

investigations to the means by which it of disturbance, the secondary rocks, 

works, as God is nut denied by tracing we then fall in with the Mosaical prin- 

the phenomena of matter beyond its ciples, and thus reconcile the lights of 

earliest demonstrable forms now In revelation with tire evidences of phy- 

ezistence. Our science naturally goes sical geology, 

no farther; but it is not rational to Mr. Penn appeals to Bacon and 
limit it to any shorter extent ; and we Newton in support of his attempt to 
maintain, that what are called the pri- reconcile the Mosaical and mineral 
mitive are as much the objects of geologies. 

legitimate inquiry as the secondary The mind of Newton was of too ele- 
formations. Mr. Penn argues, that vated a character to lose sight of the 

his position as to the, frame -work ** great First Cause least understood 

or skeleton of the eartli, is equally and he reminds us freanently of the 

applicable to the creation of man. growing disposition to do so, without, 

Iney were both, and all living things, Aowever, venturing so bold an idea as 

created, in his opinion, in their eie* the exclusion from our r^earclies of 

'ftientary but substantial form at once the mode in which the primitive rocks 

by the fiat of the Creator; and that we of the earth wore produced. This ia 

have nothing to do with the inorganic Newton's account, — ** that God, in the 

or organic creations in their primitive b^inning, formed all material things 

developments ; and hence his " di- ortuch ^s and figures, and with such 

lemma" is, assuredly, easily got out of. other properties, and in such propor- 

Ue denies that either were produced tion to sf^e, as most conducea to the 

by any secondary, cause, but were end for which He framed them ; arid 

turned out of hand, as it were, at once, that He variously associated them, and 

by die immediate act of the Creator, set them in onler in bis first creation, 

'•without reference to time, and die by the counsels of his own intelligence; 

* The term ^‘unstratified" is preferable to tbqt of " primitive,'' or "piimiry,'* 
because these eannot be regwded as eonsrituting the first finmalioas of the earth, 

although they migr he the earliest crystallisations. 
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antac^ently to the coRimenceMiit of 
all secondary causes, or /laws^> which, 
though they might* continue the first 
formations, could not possibly have 
any share in producing them.” ThepTe*> 
cise meaning oif Newton is here appa- 
rently forced to suit Mr. Pepn’s doc- 
trine. Wliat are the first formations” 
of Newton ? The term is now one 
adopted by geologists, to ^express the 
primaiy series of'iiocks, the ciy&tal- 
lised and unstratified foundations of 
the earth, and the first physical indica- 
tions of its solid structure. Nor-doubt, 
the Creator planned every material 
form, and set it in action antecedently 
to- the operation of secondary causes, 
fitting it to space, and the end for which 
ht framed it. But this most rational 
notion does not assume that granite, 
gneis, &c. were so immediately pro- 
duced without the agency of seconaary 
causes, to the exclusion of any ante- 
cedent formations of matter, although 
we foel persuaded that, whatever might 
have been the original state of matter, 
the secondary causes necessary to its 
continuance had no share in its pro- 
duction, at least any fartlier than as the 
means adopted by the Creator for the 
work of creation ; the primary and im- 
mediate cause being that impulse 
which was not necessary to be con- 
tinued but by secondary and indirect 
causes, as regards the Creator. The 
ideas of Newton do not, therefore, ne- 
cessarily imply, that what we term in 
geology the primary rocks, or formar 
tions, constituted the first state in 
which matter was originally produced. 
Nor is it stated in the Mosaical record, 
that granite, gneis, &c* were produced 
independently of physical agencies ; 
and il is most unphilosophical to sup- 
pose that they could be so produced, as 
nr as we know of physical phenomena 
and laws ; tliough it must be granted, 
that all we can conceive of the state of 
our globe antecedently to tin primitive 
rocks. Is founded only upon conjecture 
and deductive reasoning. 

More than three thousand years hdve 
elapsed since the Mosaical record was 
framed, and the deme of-|^ximity 
of its date, to that of thcf deuige suffi- 
ciently accounts for the agf«ement be- 
tween the tradition and the physical 
evidences remaining, as woU as tme 
dismpancies between these two soumes 
:of iuonnation. And granting even 
that' the' word of God was maoj^ted 
tIinmc^'Moses,c6nsid^^^ allowance 


should be made for the various inter- 
pretations which Ae Mosaical .expres- 
sions must have been subjected to dur- 
ing the period which elamd from their 
first promulgation. Without, there- 
fore, in the least arraigning, the veracity 
of Moses, and the authenticity of his 
record, we must claim a moral , and 
philosophical right to investigate the 
natural history of the earth, unbiassed 
by any traditional accounts ; otherwise, 
tlie science of geology may stand still, 
and keep profound silence upon all 
facts and phenomena prior to the his- 
torical period. Impressed with tins 
notion, we think we have abundant 
evidence to induce us to believe, with 
Cuvier, that the revolutions of tlie 
earth have been numerous ; tliat il has 
frequently happened ihiit diflerent parts 
of our continent have nsem from the 
bosom of the sea, arid that ti.i. y liavo 
been again covered by the waters.” 
No fact appears to be more clearly 
made out ; and it is equally clear, 
from the of any remains of man 
and his works of any antiquity, that 
the human race is extremely recent, in 
comparison witli the creation of pkmts 
and animals, and the duration of our 
globe. But the antlior of the Com- 
paiativo Estimate” says, that the ex- 
istence of animal and vegetable exuviae, 
embedded in situations where they evi- 
dently could not have existed, is no 
proof of a successive plan of creation. 
Geology assumes that all created be- 
ings are distributed over the surface of 
,the globe in a well-defined order of ar- 
rangement, some being proper to tlie 
bosom of the ocean, others to fresh 
water, some being confined to the tor- 
rid and others to the frigid zone ; 

. whilst any changes in these localities 
would be attended with destruction ; 
therefore^ the continual occuirence of 
rsxuviic out of their proper places indi- 
cates that the earth has undergone' 
great changes and great revolutions as 
to climate, &c., a principle assumed 
upon most rational grounds of induc- 
tion. But Mr. Penn, not being able 
to question the appearances referred to, 
endeavours ^to draw a' different con- 
clusioi; from them, in order tp recon- 
cile them ^ith the record of Moses, by 
supposing that these out-of-place exu- 
vige and remains of extinct species were 
accidentally conveyed^ during Hfe^ to 
the spots in which their remains are 
found. And, hy way of strengthening 
fail atgumont, the author refers to the 
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game which u eaten in this country 
having been produced in other dimates, 
the exuvise of which are buried for dis- 
tant from their proper localities. But 
how does he account for* the appear- 
ance of exuvise belonging to animals 
which are not migrato^' naturally^ as 
our game is? How is it that large 
unwieldy quadrupeds, known' only tea 
exist in hot climates, 8urroundea‘‘by 
jungles, long grasses, stnd Swamps, are 
traced in thu most desolate and barren 
wilds of the noi^hernfnost parts of Eu- 
rope and the borders of Asia ? How is 
it that marine animals are traced in the 
central parts of*'continents, and taiM 
extinct species of amphibia hr inlana ? 
What has brought the exuvise of hye- 
nas, elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, ti- 
gei-s, &c. into caves of England, France, 
and Germany? What has apparently 
displaced the strata of the earth, giving 
indications of the sea where dry land 
has long existed, and shewing terres- 
trial indications where the /)cean has 
been from beyond the historical period ? 
All these clear evidences of changes 
and revolutions affecting the climate 
and the productions of the earth, are at 
once explained by Mr. Penn upon 
the principle of the reflux of the di- 
luvial ocean during the year of its 
gradual departure; and which, tak- 
ing a 'northern direction, he deems to 
be a sufHcient cause for the transport of 
those numerous animal exuvise, found 
throughout Europe, being conveyed 
from tropical regions. The reflux 
must, indeed, have been very powerflil 
to convey so many examples of the 
animals of other countries, numerous 
species of which are now no longer in 
existence, such as the monstrous mam- 
moth, the plesiosiauri, megalosauri, &c. 
the c\uvi;r of which are found in Eu- 
rope. The hyenas’ caves found jn Eng- 
land, and the remains of othfer lar^ 
quadrupeds, have also been attributed 
to the great addiction of the Itomans 
to the exhibition of such beasts ! 
The most far-fctchcd and improbable 
causes have been advanced to destroy 
the most beautiful and rational theory 
of our or any age, that the earib has 
undergone many and great changes 'and 
revolutions ; in some places the sea 
covering what had been dry land, and 
in others the earth being uncoveted 
where the waters had inundated it; 
whereby the climafe, soil, and produc- 
tions, of diflerent localities, have been 
changed. And hence we find organic 


lemaiiji of btfflgii M longer living in 
the sp^ where they atti ibund, because 
the climate and 'soil are unflttsd to 
maintita them as they vrere forramly 
maintained. Were the ** deliquHe 'm- 
lavianaf”- fcr less numerous man 
are, we might adopt this conclusion. 
But, when diey are discovered in such 
excessive numbers continually, is it 
probable the reflux of the retreat- 
ing ddluge should have transported 
them, not only in such quantities, but 
also amongst tliem such immeflse ani- 
mals ua the mammoth, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
mentherium, and the grmt amphibisD 
ancf reptiles, whose remains are scat- 
tered over the present continents of the 
globe, in ^ots where they have not mr- 
isted within the periods of civil histoiy ? 
It is too much to require us to credit, 
that the bodies of great equatorial' ani- 
mals could be washed in such numbers 
so far north as they are found, by the 
reflux of the diluvial ocean. That 
plants, seeds, and shells, &c. have been 
conveyed by the tide from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the polar regions, we 
are aware, as also that a bottle was re- 
cently so transported ; but these are 
light bodies, and float easily, whilst 
those of the animals enumerated have 
never been known to be so transported, 
and cannot reasonably be supposed to 
be capable of such transportation, espe- 
cially in such multitudes as their remains 
amount to. We main tain, therefore, that 
the various changes referred to cannot 
be explained by the assumption of two 
great revq|ptions of the earth, without 
admitting the evidences of many inter- 
mediate revolutions, the most extensive 
and longest in duration of which, and 
the last, IS recorded by Moses, and be- 
yond which civil history is a perfect 
blank. 

In our former papers, we have traced * 
a perfect and uninterrupted chain of 
or^nisation, from the most simple to 
the most elaborately-formed beings, 
from their exuviae found in successive 
sfrata of rocks. Among these fossilla- 
ted skeletons, none of the human race 
has ever been discovered, although they 
are equally durable in texture. Dcssi 
not this argue, that human beiugs could 
'^not have existed at the periods when 
these fossil bones were buried ? Does 
liot this fact indicate that man is a 
cretjt^on poSteridr to the great quadru- 
whose remains are found in a fos- 
sil state*, and that hitf species must 
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havQ been created since the rf real of 
the watera which covered the spots 
containing those remains? It isj in- 
deed, the most indisputable aucb unan- 
ticipated of geological foots of modem 
discovery, that when the earth was last 
laid dry, and our continents assumed 
their present forms, the establishment 
of actual societies of nations lint took 
place, and at a period of no very an- 
cient date; whereby we obtain an un- 
interrupted chain of results connecting 
natural and civil history, the soundness 
of which has been assailed upon the 
ground that the record mentions only 
two revolutions, instead of a successive 
series. The recorded revolutions being 
admitted to be insufficient to explain 
the phenomenon of the fossil remains 
of lost animals found in different parts 
of the globe, the author of the Com- 
parative Estimate” thus explains it: 
** God caused the first great revolution 
of the globe, and was the sole cause of 
the last ; and when he communicated 
to Noah what animals he wished to 
preserve, it evidently shewed that there 
were some he did not wish to save ; so 
the carnivorous elephant, &c. &c. were 
lost accordingly.^^ Thus, geological 
theory upon this subject is set aside by 
the assumption, that it pleased the Al- 
mighty to exclude certain animals from 
preservation in the ark, and so the ex- 
tinct species now traced by their exu- 
vie were lost. The author explains 
with the same facility the circumstance 
of the single-hunched Arabian camel 
never being found in a wild slate. 

The race of camels perisjipd, with all 
other animals, in the catasAphe of the 
deluge, excepting only one pair, re- 
served to keep seed alive upon the 
eanh; and thus the entire race, di- 
minished to two individuals, became 
actually reduced, and placed within 
the power of man. And when the 
new establishment was commenced in 
Asia, the value of the camel was so 
highly estimated, that it was never 
alter allowed to escajie from man, but 
preserved to this day in perpetual db- 
mestication, as a sacred animl, tbe» 
gift of Gdd to man ; the origiLm this 
sentiment being easily cefeiw to the 
origin of this post-diluvian 
The appearances of the exuvise of ve- 
getabie b^ies in terrestrial strata are 
ac^unted for precisely upon-the smne 
principle as in the case of bones ot 
n^todons, &c. « When the eaA was 
fiitedi oiler the deluge, for the pioduc- 


tion of vegetation, the new continents 
bore plants,” is tbe result of modern 
inquiries. But Mr. Penn infonns us, 
tliat it must have been called into ve- 
getation by the same creative word 
which called into v^etation the former 
earth, when it was first extricated from 
tbe waters of the abyss.” flow utterly 
^needless are the busy labours of geolo- 
gists, when such rendy solutions of all 
their queries are at the fingers' ends of 
this modern (EdipOs ! For eveiy geo- 
logical question we have^he same un- 
geological answer. To rest upon the 
Mosaical record, however, is resting 
upon one foundation, and to appeal to 
tiysical geology is another source of 
nowledge. The two can never be 
made to agree perfectly, for very ob- 
vious reasons : the one was written ap- 
parently fur the special purpose of 
manifesting the power of God. and 
impressing mankind with true notions 
of the great author of the universe, and 
of leading tbe human mind to the con- 
templation of “ the great First Cause,” 
and not for the sub^inate purpose of 
demonstrating the operation of pnysical 
or secondary causes. The object of 
Moses seems to have been to warn man 
that God made the earth, and not 
we ourselves,” and that every living 
thing on tbe foce of the earth was made 
by him ; that ** the firmament sheweth 
his handy work,” &c. Nor does geo- 
logy presume to oppose this doctrine ; 
it merely seeks to till up the gaps of 
civil history, by appealing to natural 
indications. 

The work to which such frequent 
reference has been made is tbe greatest 
battery which has been levelled against 
modem geology ; it contains the mon- 
stdr bomb which was to batter down 
our geological fortress, and explode 
our magazines of physical facts. But, 
flotwitrotanding the author thinks that 
he has clearly established his position, 
that the plurality of revolutions as- 
sumed is the offspring of defective in- 
vestigation, unre^la^ fancy, and a 
determined disregard of authenticated 
testimony ; and that the * numerous 
revolutions’ which it asserts are all re- 
ducible, in point of fact, to those two 
only notwithstanding this boldly 
advanced opinion, we claim for modem 
geology the merit of having direc^d 
iqquiiy into the proper channels ; and 
for having, accomiogly, most soccess- 
foUy and satisfoctorily arnuiged its ac- 
cumulated facto into thednes of the 
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eurth's fi>nnation» not lesf xemarkable 
for tlieir truth and accuracy than* thc^ 
beauty and harmony. Moreover, when 
' we conjure up in our minda the names 
of the living and deceased phtlosonliers 
of the pieseiit age, among which Jactee 
those of Davy and Cuvier appear, we 
feel indignant at the application of 
such terms as ** deihctive investiga« 
tion/’ "unregulated fancy,” &c. to' 
modern geologists ; but we console 
ourselves with the reflection, thaitas in 
natural history the most venomous 
creatures are the most powerless, the 
attack of the author of the " Coinpara* 
live Estimate'’ is most weak, indeed^ 
but sufficiently armed with venom. It 
may satisfy the ajectation of uiira 
piety, so much assumed in the present 
age ; but by philosophical minds it 
can only be coutemplated with con- 
tempt. We see, amongst the associated 
geologists of this and other countries. 


men their sevcnl atatione in 

life.by-^he union of pmctical' virtue 
with moral sentimeots; some, blessed 
with gieat wealth devoting their-time 
dM kiboiir to geological feseaiebeiv 
and members ot the church and the 
universities, whose lives are without 
reproach, and whose talents command 
respect and admiration, whilst their re* 
ligious dutieMre performed with equal 
devotion to tneir sacred creed and call- 
ing, and with perfect freedom from 
bigotry and intmenince. Such men, 
feeling the folly of mixing up religious 
matters with philosophical discussions, 
toa highly venerate the former to allow 
the latter to supersede them ; whilst 
their characters and responsibilities 
afford the best guarantee that they 
would never adopt any scientific doc- 
trines which tended to diminish the 
glory, majesty, power, and intelligence 
of God in the minds of his creatures. 


QUffi COGITAVIT. 

[The following singular Fragment on History forma part, aa may he recognised, of 
the Inaugural Discourbe delivered by our assiduous D. T.** at die Opening of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Common Honesty, The Discourae, if one may 
credit the Morning Papers, ** touched in the mostwonderfol manner, didacticallv, 
poetically, almost prophetically, on all thiugs in this world and the next, in% 
strain of sust.uned or nither ot suppressed passionate eloquence rarely witnessed 
in Parivuuent or out of it : the chief bursts were received with profound silence,’* 
— interrupted, we fear, by snutF- taking. As will be aeen, it is one of the didactic 
passages that we introduce here. The Editor of this Magszine is responsible for 
its accuracy, and publishes, if not with leave given, then with leave token.— 


O.Y.] 

* * * History recommends itself 08 
the most profitable of all studies : and, 
truly, for such a being as Man, who is 
born, and lias to learn and work, and 
then after a measured term of years to 
depart, leaving descendants and per- 
formances, and so, in all ways, to vindi- 
cate himself as vital portion of a Man- 
kind, no study could be fitter. Histoiy* 
is the Letter of Instructions, which the 
old generations write and posthumously 
transmit to the new; nay it may be 
called, more generally still, the Mes- 
sage, verbal < r written, which all Man- 
kind delivers to every man ; it is the 
only articulate communication (when 
the inarticulate and mute, intelligible 
or not, lie round us and in us, so 
strangely through every fibre of our 
being, every step of our activity) which 
the Pafrt can have with the Present, 
the Distant with what is Here. AU 
Books, therefore, were they but Song- 
books or treatises on Mnihematiei^ an 


in the long run historical documents, 
— as indeerj^all Speech itself is : tims 
might we say. History is not only the 
fittest study, but the only study, and 
includes all others whatsoever. The Per- 
fect in Histoiy, he who understood, and 
saw and knew within himself, all that 
the whole Family of Adam had hitherto 
been and hitherto dons, were perfect in 
all learning extant or possible ; needed 
not thenceforth to studa any moio; 
had tbeijcefoith nothing left but to be 
and to do something himself, that others 
might make History of it, and learn of 
him* 

Perfection in any kind is well known 
not to be the lot of man : but of all 
supernatural perfect-characters this -of 
the Perfect in History (so easily con- 
ceivable too) were perhaps the most 
miraculous. Clearly a foulUess mon* 
ster .which the world b not to see, not 
even on paper, v Had the Wandering 
Jew, indm, begim to wander at Eden, 
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and^vith aFortunatus’ Hat on 6ead 1 
Nanac Shah too, we remember, stewed 
himself three days in some sacred Well ; 
and there learnt enoui^h : Nansft's 
a far easier method ; but unhappily Ml 

S racticable, — in this cKraate. Consj- 
er, however, at what immeasurable 
distance from this Perfect Nanac your 
highest Imperfect Gibbons play their 
parti Were there no* brave men, 
thinkest thou, before Agamemnon? 
Beyond the Thracian Bosphorus, was 
all dead and void ; from Cape Horn to 
Nova Zembla, found the whole habita- 
ble Globe, not a mouse stirring f Or, 
a^ain, in reference to Time: — the Crea- 
tion of the World is indeed gld, com- 
pare it to the Year One*; yet young, 
of yesterday, compare it to Eternity ! 
Alas, all Universal History is but a 
sort of Parish History; which' the 
** P.P. Clerk of this Parish,*' member 
of our Alehouse Club " (instituted 
for what ** Psalmody " is in request 
there) puts together, — in such sort as 
his fellow-members will praise. Of the 
thing now gone silent, named Past, 
which was once Present, and loud 
enough, how much do we know ? Our 
“ liOttcr of Instructions " comes to us 
in the saddest state; falsified, blotted 
out, tom, lost, and but a shred of it iu 
existence; this too so difficult to read, 
or spell. 

Unspeakably precious meanwhile is 
oiir shred of a ** Letter,” is our" written 
or spoken Message,” such as^ we have 
it . Only he who understands what has 
been, can know what should be and 
will be^ It is of the last importance 
that the individual have ascertained 
his relation to the whole; ^^an indi- 
vidual helps not,” it has been written ; 

only he who unites with many at the 
proper hour.” How easy, in a sense, 
for your all-instructed Nanac to work 
without waste of force (or what wc 
callfiiult); and, in practice, act new 
History, as perfectly as, in theoiy, he 
knew the old 1 Comprehending what 
the given world was, what it had and 
what it wanted, how might his dlear 
effort strike in at the rig^ time and 
the right point ; wholly inofeasing the 
true current and tendency, nowhere 
cancelling itself in opposition thereto I 
Unhappily, such smooth-running, ever- 
accelerated course is nowise the one 
appointed us ; cross curaents we ha^i 
perplexed backfloods; innumerable eif- 
forts (every new man is a new effort) 
consume themselves in aimless eddies : 


thus is the River of Existence so wild- 
flowing, wasteful; afkid whole multi- 
tudes, and whole ^nerations, in pain- 
ful unreason, spend and are spent on 
what can never profit. Of all which, 
does not one half originate in this 
which we have named want of Perfec- 
tion in History *the other half, indeed, 
in another want still dbeper, still more 
irremediable ? 

Here, however, let us grant that 
Nature, in. regard to such historic want, 
is nowise blameable : taking up the 
other face of the matter, let us rather 
admire the pains she has been at, the 
truly magnificent provision she has 
made, that this same Message of In- 
structions might reach us in bound- 
less plenitude. Endowments, faculties 
enough we have : it is her wise will too 
that no faculty imparted to us shall 
rust from disuse ; the miraculo is faculty 
of Speech, once given, becomes not 
more a gift than a necessity ; the Tongue, 
with pr ^without much meaning, will 
keep in motion ; and only in some La 
Trappe, by unspeakable self-restraint, 
forbear wagging. As little can the 
fingers that have learned the miracle 
of Writing lie idle : if there is a rage 
of speaking, we know also there * is a 
rage of writing, perhaps the more 
furious of the two. It is said, “ so 
eager are men to speak, they will not 
let one another get to speech but, on 
' the other hand, writing is usually trans- 
acted in private, and every man has his 
own desk and inkstand, and sits inde- 
pendent and unrestrainable there. Last- 
ly, multiply this power of the Pen some 
ten thousand fold ; that is to say, in- 
vent the Printing-Press, with its Print- 
ers' Devils, with its Editors, Qoiitri- 
butors, Booksellers, Billstickers, and 
see what it will do! Such are the 
means wherewith Nature, and Art the 
daughter of Nature, have equipped their 
fiivourite, man, for publishing himself 
to man. 

Consider now two things : first, that 
one Tongue, of average velocity, will 
publish at the rate of a thick octavo 
volume per day; and then how many 
nimble enough Tongues may be sup- 
posed to be at work on this Planet 
^^rth, in this City London, at this 
hour I Secondly, that a literary Con- 
tributor, if in good heart and urged 
by hunger, will many times fas we are 
credibly informed) accomplish his two 
Magazine .sheets within the four-aiid- 
twenty hours ; such Contributors being 
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aow numerable uot ^ the diousatid, 
bQt the million. taking; Ilith 
tory m its narrower* vul^r sen^ as 
tlie mere chronicle of ^*oocurK»eet” 
(of things that can be* as w aay* 
^‘nanam’')* our oaleul^ton' 
but a little altered. Sim^ NaintMre* 
it will be obserrod* is the grao^ shiplo 
of Speech: ^|h,e common man|” aays 
Jean Paul* ^Is copious in Narrative, 
exiguous in Eeflexioo; only with the 
cultivated man is it otfaerwbie* reverse- 
wise." Allow even the thousandth 
part of human publishing for the emis- 
sion of Thought* though perhaps the 
millionth were enough* we have still 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine em- 
ployed in History prop^* in relating 
occurrences* or conj^uring probabilir 
ties of such; thst is to say* either in 
History or Prophecy* which is a new 
form of Histoiy ; — and so the reader 
can judge with what abundance this 
life-breath of the Human intellect is 
furnished in our world; whether Na- 
ture has been stingy to him ior muni- 
ficent. Courage, reader ! (lever can 
the historical inquirer want pabulum, 
better or worse: are there not forty- 
eight longitudinal feet of small-printra 
History lu thy Daily Newspaper 'f 
Tlie truth is, if Universal History is 
such a miserable defective shred " as 
we have named it, the fault lies not in 
our historic organs, but wholly in our 
misuse of these ; say rather, in so many 
wants and obstructions, varying witu 
the various age, that pervert our right 
use of them ; especially two wants tli^ 
press heavily in all ages : want of Ho- 
nesty, want of Understanding. If the 
thing published is not true, is 4gily & 
supposition, or even a wilful invention, 
what can be done with it, except abo- 
lish it and annihilate it? But again, 
Trutli, says Horne Tooke, means sim- 
ply the tiling trowed, the thing be^^ 
iieved; and now, from this to the thing 
extant, what a new fatal deduction have 
we to sufier 1 Witiiout Understanding, 
Belief itself will profit little : and how 
can your publishing avail, when there 
was no vision in it, but mere blindness ? 
For as in political appointments, the 
man you appoint is not he who was 
ablest to .discharge the duty, but only 
he who was ablest to be appointed ; so 
too, in all historic elections and selec- 
tions, tile maddest work goes on. The 
event worthiest to be known is perhaps 
of all others the Imt spoken of ; nay 
some say, it lies in the vefy nature of 
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such elents to be sp. Tlius, in those 
same Arty-eight longitudiniil kit of 
'tory, or even when they have suetch- 
01 ^ into l^'imght longitudinal 
m, of the like qwity* |h^ may 
be the ferty-eighth part of a hair'a- 
breadih that will turn to any tiling. 
Tyiily* id ’these times* the^quadtUyof 
printed Publicatioo that will need to 
be consume^with fire before tiie sandi- 
est permaniefit advantage can be drawn 
kom it* might fill us with astonishment* 
^most with apprehension. WheK*idas, 
is the Uj|trepid Herculean Dr. Wagtail* 
that will * reduce all these papers 
mountains into tinder, and extract 
therefrom the three drops of Tinder- 
water Elixir I 

For* indeA* looking at the activity 
of the historic Pen and Press through 
this last halfcentury* and what bulk of 
History it yields for that period alone* 
and how it is henceforth like to increase 
in decimal or vigesimal geometric pro- 
gression*— : one might feel as if a day 
were not distant, when perceiving that 
the whole Earth would not now con- 
tain those Vritiiias of what was done 
in the Earth, the human memory must 
needs sink confounded, and cease re- 
membering!— To soAe tile reflection 
may be now and consolatory, that titis 
state ofoun is not so unexampled as 
it seems ; that with memory and things 
memorable the case was always intrin- 
sically similar. The Life of Nero 
occupies some diamond pages of our 
Tacitus* but in the parchment and 
papyrous archives of Nero’s generation 
liow many did it fill ! The Author of 
the Fie de Serdque, at this distance, 
picking up a few residuary snips, has 
with ease made two octavos of it. On 
the other hand, were the contents of 
the then extant Roman memories, or* 
going to the utmost length, were all 
that was then sjxiksit on it, put in types* 
how many “longitudinal feet" of sroall>- 
pica had we, — in belts that would go 
round the Globe ! 

Ilistery* then* before it can become 
Ugiversal History* needs of all things 
to be compressed. Were there no e{^ 
tomising of History* one could not re- 
member beyond a week. Nay, go to 
that with it, and exclude compression 
altogether, we could not remember an 
hour, of at all : for Time^ like Space, 
is infinitely divisible; and an nour* 
mith Its events, with its sensations and 
emotions, mi^t be diffused to such 
expansion as should cover the. whole 
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field of meinoiy, and push all Ase over doing, and daring, and enduring, whose 
the ‘limits. Habit, however, and the heroic life, as a new revebtion and de- 
natural constitution of man, do them- velopment of Life itself, were a pos- 
selves prescribe serviceable rules imr session for all, but is pow lost and for- 
rememberiiig; and keep at a safeV ^tten, Histoiy having otherwise filled 
tance from us all such fantastic possi- » her page. In fact, here as elsewhere, 
bilities into which only some foolish what we call Accident governs much ; 
M^omedan Caliph, duckinghis head in in any case. History must come toge- 
a bucket ofeiichanted water, and so beat- tber not as it should, but as it can and 


ing out one wet minute into seven long 
years of servitude and hatdship, could 
fall. The rudest peasant has his com- 
plete set of Annual Registers legibly 
printed in his brain ; and, without the 
smallest training in Memnonics, the 
proper pauses, subdivisions, and sub- 
ocdinaiions of the little to the great, all 
introduced there. Memory and Obli- 
vion, like Day and Nignt, and indeed 
like all other Contradictions in this 
strange dualistic Life of ours, are ne- 
cessary for each other’s existence : 
Oblivion is the dark page, whereon 
Memory writes her light-beam charac- 
ters, and makes them legible ; were it 
all light, nothing could be re^ there, 
any more than if it were'all darkness. 

As with man and these autobiograr 
phic Annual-Registers of his, so goes 
it with Mankind and its Universal 
History (whiclf also is its Autobio- 
graphy): a like unconscious talent of 
remem^ring and of forgetting again 
does the work here. The transactions 
of the day, were they never so noisy, 
cannot remain loud for ever ; the mor- 
row comes with its new noises, claiming 
also to be registered: in th» immea- 
surable conflict and concert of this 
chaos of existence, figure after figure 
sinks, as all that has emerged must 
one day sink : what cannot be kept in 
mind will even go out of mind ; His- 
tory contracts itself into readable ex- 
tent; and at last, in the hands of some 
Bossuet or Miiller, the whole printed 
History of the World, from the Creation 
downwards, has grown shorter than 
that of the Ward of Portsokeii for one 
solar day. 

Whether such contraction and epi- 
tome is always wisely formed, might 
admit of question ; or rather, as we 
said, admits of no question, wanda- 
lous Cleopatras and 'Messalinas, Cali- 
gulas and Commoduses, in unprofitable 
proportion, survive for memory ; while 
a scientific Pancirollus must write his 
Book of Arts Lost ; and a moral Panr 
cirollus (were the vision lent hint) 
might write a still more mournful 
Book ^f Virtues Lost; of noble men, 


will. ■* 

Remark nevertheless how, by naturrit 
tendency alone, and as it were without 
man’s forethought, a certain fitness of 
selection, and this even to a high de- 
gree, becomes inevitable. Wholly 
worthless the aelection could not be, 
were there no better rule than this to 
guide it: tliat men permanently speak 
only of what is extant and actively 
alive beside them. Thus do the things 
that* have produced fruit, nay whose 
fruit still grows, turn out to be the 
things chosen for record and writing 
of ; which things alone were great, and 
worth recording. The Battle of Cha- 
lons, where Hunland met Rome, and 
the Earth was played for, at sword- 
fence, by two eartii-bestriding giants, 
the sweep of whose swords cut king- 
doms in pieces, hovers dim in the 
languid remembrance of a few ; while 
the poor police-court Treachery of a 
wretched Iscariot, transacted in the 
wretched land of Palestine, centuries 
earlier,, for thirty pieces of silver,” 
lives clear in the heads, in the hearts of 
all men. Nay moreover, as only that 
which bore fruit was great ; so of all 
things, that whose fruit is still here 
and growing must be the greatest, the 
best worth remembering; which again, 
as we see, by the very nature of the 
case, is mainly the thing remembered. 
Observe too how this mainly” tends 
always to become a ** solely,” and the 
approximate continually approaches 
^nearer : for triviality after triviality, as 
it perishes from the living activity of 
men, drops away from their speech 
and memory, and the great andf vital 
more and more exclusively survive 
there. Thus does Accident correct 
Accident; and in the wondrous bound- 
less jostle of things (an aimful Poweii 
presid..ig over it, say rather, dwelling 
m it), a result comes out that may be 
put up with. 

Curious, at all events, and worth 
looking at once in our life, is this same 
compressure of Histoiy, be the process 
thereof what it may. How the forty- 
eight longitudinal feet” have shrunk 
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together after a centwy, after ten cen- might lliken Universal History 'to a 

tunes! Look back, from end to be- magic web; and consider with asto- 

. ginning, over any History; over our nishment how, by philosophic insi|p;ht 
own England : how, in rapidest law Jj d tftdolent neglect, the evergrowing 
of perspective, it dwindles from the nbric wove itself forward, out of that 
canvass ! An unhappy Sybarite, if we ravelled, immeasurable mass of thr^s 
stand within two centuries of him and and {hrums (which we name Memirs); 

name him Charles Second, shall have my, at each new len^ening (at each 

twelve timSs the space of a heroic new epoch), changed its whole propor- 

Alfred; two or tB(ee thousand times, tions, iib hue and structure to the very 

^f we name him George Fourth. The origin. Ibus, do not the records of a 

whole Saxon Heptarchy, thou^ events, Ihcitus acquire new meaning, after 

to which Magna Charta, and the world- seventeen hundred years, m the hands 

famous Third Reading, are as dust in of a IHontesquieu i Niebuhr must 

the balance, took place then (for did reinterpret for us, at a still greater 

not EngLind, to menlttki nothing else, distanqg, the writings of a Titus Livius : 

get itself,, if not represented in Parlia- nay, tlie religious archaic chronicles of 

ment, yet converted to Christianity?) a Hebrew Prophet and Lawgiver es- 

is summed up practically in that one cape not the like fortune; and many 

sentence of Milton’s (the only one a ponderous Eichom scans, with new- 

succeeding writers have copied, or ground philosophic spectacles, the re- 
readers remembered) of the fighting velation of a Moses, and strives to 

and flocking of kites and crows.” reproduce for this century what, thirty 

Neither was that an unimportant was- centuries ago, was of plainly infinite 

sail-night when the two black-browed significance to all. Consider History, 

Rrothers, strongheaded, headstrong, with the beginnings of it stretching 

Hengist and Horsa {Stallion and dimly into the remote Time; emerging 

Horse), determined on a man-hunt in darkly out of the mysterious Eternity : 

Britain, the boar-hunt at home having tlie ends of it enveloping us at this 

got over-crowded ; and so, of a few hour, whereof we at this hour, both as 

hungry Angles, made an English Na- actors and relators, form part 1 In 

tion, and planted it here, and — pro- shape we might mathematically name 

duced thee, O Reader! Of Hengist’s it HyperbolicrAsj/mptotic ; ever of tu- 

whole campaignings scarcely half a breadth around us; soon shrink- 

page of good Narrative can now be ing within narrow limits; ever narrow- 

written; the Lord-Mayor's Visit to ing more and more into the infinite 

Oxford standing, meanwhile, revealed depth b^ind us. In essence and sig- 

to mankind in a respectable volume, nincance it has been called ** the true 

Nay what of this ? Does not the De- Epic Poem, and universal * Divine 

struction of a Brunswick Theatre take Scripture, whose * plenary inspiration’ 
above a million times as much telling no man (out of Bedlam, or in it) shall 

as the Creation of a World L * bring in question.” * • • 

To use a ready-made sitflntude, wc 


SUMMER AND WSLNTEll EVENINGS. 
BY SUARA. 

SUMMER EVENING. 

How bright, and yet how edim, this eve I 
Above, below, all seems to me 
So lovely, that we might believe 
’Twas nature’s jubilee, — 

For 'earth and sky, diis gloriotls even, 

Seem glowing with the hues of heaven. 

How beautiful that vivid sl^, 
lit by the prting sur.’slast rays I 
We gaze, till it appears more nigh — 

And fancy, as we gaze, 
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That deep-blu<|sky a boundless sea. 

Covered with vessels gloriously. 

Yes! eacb darmioud a barque appears, 
Each whiter one me foam — 

There one to distant oountries steers. 

While these sail quick towards home ; 
And all look mast intensely bright, 

Glowing in heaven’s own glorious light. ^ 
• 

Turn now towards earth, arid even there 
All, all is beauty and repose — 

The ]^rfum'e4)reathing evening air 
Is wafted o^er the rose ; 

While a thousand bright and glowing flowers 
Are cooled dew in these evening halers. 

And hushed the skylark’s merry song, 

And silent all the humming bees : 

The soft west wind, that sighaamong 
Those gently waving trees, 

Seems to lament each parting ray. 

Until the neat return of day. 


WINTER EVENING. « 

The bright and gbwing summer’s past ; 

’Tis winter, and in storm and ram 
The day was darkened, — now at last 
The sun appears again^ 

Just for a moment glads our sight. 

And seen midst clouds seems doubly bright. 

Again look upwaids — once iq^in 
Behold the wintry sun has se^; 

None of those summer barques remain : 

A nobler image yet 
Strikes on the Christian gazer’s mind, 

And leaves all others for behind. 

* 

The sun, whose way through that expanse 
Has been, since first his course began. 
Through storms and clouds, seemiHfo our glance 
A fitting t^e of man ; 

For thus the Christian’s narrow ;way 
With clouds is darkened day by day. 

Thus, as the sun in winter’s gloom 
Sinks more than ever bright. 

The Christian’s hopes his way illume. 

And gild his pam with light : 

As the sun sets, the Christian dies,— 

Both on a brighter, happier day to rise. 
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THE FEMALE CHARaItSR.* 

' Kind nature iwean, the lorelj dean 
Her nobleet woih ihe ctBsos^ O ; 

Her prentice hoii’ obe tried on man, 

And then ahe mode the hMes^ 0.” Burns. 

Nothing so strongly indicates the poa- mitted by nutnlcisd have been too nu- 
session ofa little mind in a iqao^ as meromi to find chroniclers. To die 
an appeaianoe of contempt ibr the in- latter we are^indebted for the invention 
^Hectual qualifications of the o^jftr of torture to*hxtTact confession— for all 
sex ; for how absurd it is to observe punishments which 'power has created 
some half-fledged coxcombi vain of and innocence suffered; and man it 
the little modicum flf knowledge he Was who first practised murder for the 
possesses, or some antiquated pedant, sale of the dean body. History records 
proud of the learned Jumber be has no instances of cruelty in a woman so 
obtained, endeavouring to impress upon revolting as that of Nero, Caligula, and 
their auditors the utter helplessness, the rest of the Roman tyrants ; of llo- 
uselessness, and ignorance of the feirest bespierre, Danton, and the other de- 
portion of human nature 1 and how re- spots of the French revolution ; or of 
pugnant it is to our best feelings to hear the innumerable wretches who in all 
the unmarried libertine repeating the ages have disgraced the shape of man, 
hackneyed instances of the evils women and delighted in the destruction of 
have brought upon the earth, from the their spedes. 

creation of the world to the period of The sdiolar who is determined to 
his own useless existence 1 -By them seek in classical literature for evidence 
the mother of mankind is abused for to back his arguments against the ex- 
having devoted ail her posterity to sin cellence of the female character, will 
and misery, by setting the first example possibly find what be may consider 
of wickedness and disobedience to the sufficient authority for his opinions by 
Divine commandment — they impute to a careful examination of some of tlm 
Helen Uie shedding of the noblest blood Greek and Latin autiiors ; but we ob- 
of Greece and Ilium — they denounce ject to their evidence, for two reasons : 
Semiramis and Catherine of Russia as first, because they did not understand 
demons, whose cruelty caused some of sufficient of the subject to judge cor- 
the most fertile portions of the globe rectly; and, secondly, canses have in- 
to be rendered a solitude and a desert, fiuenced their opinion, and tendered 
The murder of John the Baptist, and their judgment partial. Euripides ao 

the revolting cruelty of Amestris, are knowledged his dislike of the sex, but 

brought forward as the actions of beings he is supposed to have had some rear 
.who delighted in blood ; while Catlie- sonable ground in his objections; for 
rine of Russia and Elizabeth of England he married twice, and his wives tnmed 
are spoken of by them a.s tyrants, whose out abominable shrews. Socrates pos- 
vanity and ambition were the cause of sessed but an unfavourable sample of 
death or disgrace to some oft]]|p most womankind in the vociferous Xantliippe 
excellent and most innocent of their — he may, therefore, be supposed to 
fcliow-creatures. But are the whole • have had a similar reason for corn- 
sex to be condemned for the crimes of plaining. Susarion gives some shrewd 

a few ? and is man to be considered an advice to his countrymen on the abso- 

innocent and perfect being? Justice lute necessity of female society; for 

compels us to say No. If Eve was although he declares that women are a 
the first who committed sin, Cain was torment, he acknowledges that it would 
the first who perpetrated murder. lilx- be as grat a torment to be obliged to 
amples of female cruelty are, thank live without their assistance.! Alhe- 
Heaven I rare ; but the atrocities com- nsus seems to take a pleasure in re- 

* Since this paper was written, several works on> the same subject have been 
published ; of which the most important are, Mrs. Jameson’s Charaetemtics of Wemin, 
moral, poetical, and historical — on admirable work, and Mrs. Sandford’s IVeman in 
her Social and Domestic Character. In |ome future Number, we may probably bring 
them under critical examinatioli. 

t ymaiaif akX' ilftttg, i ^o/urai. 
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lating the mischiefs and wars th^ hawe 
been occasioned by women; and Si- 
monides, in his celebrated satire upon 
the sex, appears as little incli^ to 
treat them either with justice or mercy. 
Neither have the Latin authors been 
less satirical on thessubject; for in the 
works of both historians and poets we 
meet with some severe reflections on 
the character of the Roman ladies. 
Tacitus gives us vivid a^id revolting 
descriptions of fettiinine depravity ; in 
Livy we And similar scenes ; and Sal- 
lust forcibly delineates the criminal 
licentiousness which then disgraced 
female society. From such writers as 
Ovid and Catullus we cannot expect 
to gain any favourable information on 
the subject; and the minor poets, whose 
works are of a similar nature, follow 
the examples of their greater contem- 
poraries, and speak of woman but as 
an instrument of pleasure. But when 
the Homans lost the primitive simpli- 
city of manners whicii adorned their 
early history, it could not be expected 
otherwise than that their women should 
partake of their degeneracy; and the 
profligacy of the males is always a suf- 
ficient excuse for the licentiousness of 
the females. 

In approaching nearer to our own 
times, we find that the early dramatists 
were fond of having an occasional fling 
at the failings^ of the softer sex. 
wood, who vras jester to Ileniy VIII., 
and is supposed to have been the first 

S ersou who introduced the l^itimate 
rama into England, in an interlude 
written by him, called The Fmtr P*i, 
which is a humorous dialogue in verse 
between a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Po- 
thccary, and a Pedlar, makes tliese 
worthies come to a determination of 
having their individual claims to pre- 
eminence settled by a trial of* their 
qualifications as relaters of the mar- 
vellous and improbable; and, in the 
very spirit of Munchausen, they stat6 
the most incredible fictions that were 
ever invented : but at last this happy 
talent (of which Aany of our moeem 
travellers are no coiitcm^ible profes- 
sors) is universally allowed to belong 
to the Palmer, when he ironically de- 
clares — 

** And this 1 wblde ye shulde imderstande, 

1 have sene women five hundred thou- 
aande, 

And oftwiththemhave longtime tarred. 


[May, 

Yet in all places where I have bene. 

Of all the women that I Imve sene, 

I never sawe, nor knewe, in my con- 
■ciens, 

Any one woman out of patiens P* 

The character of the monarch ac- 
counts for the wit of bis jester. We 
come now to the seveifist satire that 
has ever been written against woman. 
Few experienced so many vexations in 
domestic life, and none probably could 
feel them ko acutely, as our great poet 
Milton. From brooding over his own 
unhappiness, an'fi from the continual 
state of moral torture in which his 
highly sensitive feelings were kept by 
the sight of his desolate hearth and 
comfortless home, while his disappoint- 
ments preyed upon his spirits till their 
action produced a morbid sensibility 
in his mind, he began to imagine that 
a woman’s heart was the source of 
malice, hypocrisy, and wickedness, in- 
stead of being a fountain of living 
waters, possessing all the sweet human- 
ities of tife; and th6 troubled bard, 
sinking under his domestic afflictions, 
seems to call in question the wisdom 
of the Deity for forming a creature so 
fair to view and false to know as a 
woman, when he exclaims — 

** Oh \ why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at lust 
Tin's novelty on eartli, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at onco 
With men, as angels, witliout feminine. 
Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind I This mischief had not then 
befallen, ' 

And more tliat shall befall, innumenihla. 
Disturbances on earth through female 
snares.” * 

When we remember the misery of 
the huiband, we must pardon the in- 
justice of the poet, lie found his 
felicity shipwrecked, and fancied that 
the happiness of mankind must foun- 
der on the same shores. Could he for 
a moment have known the brilliance 
of the difierent phases of the female 
character — woman’s tender solicitude 
as a mother, her dutiful affection as a * 
d'ugbter, ha gentle kindness as a 
sister, her smeere disinterestedness as 
a friend, and the earnestness of her 
devotion to the object of her idolatry-^ 
as a being capable of conferring happi- 
ness upon another — hewould have been 
more anxious to prove that she was 


* Paradise Lost. 
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creatfed to be loTedyCamaed, honouredi 
and respected, than he was to publish 
the unjust opinion of her he has put 
forth in the lines we have just quoted. 
Pope's assertion, that 

Every woman is at heart a rake/’ 

is firequentlv brought against the sex 
by their traducers ; but its falsehood is 
too apparent to reauirc our notice, and 
the autlior has only shewn how lit^e 
he must have associated wit^ virtuous 
women to come to such a conclusion. 
We have now brought forward the ar- 
guments generally used by those who 
wish to lower tlie estimation in which 
the female character is deservedly held, 
and we have produced the evidence 
most commonly used to defend them ; 
it now remains for us to declare our 
own opinions on the subject, and prove 
by facts whatever we wish to defend. 

That women may possess the sterner 
virtues, can be shewn by a reference to 
the pages of ancient or modem history. 
Although we areaanxious to prove the 
existence of the hiffhest moral courage 
in the female'^mind, we are obliged to 
doubt the establishment of a commu- 
nity of women like the Amazons, who 
are mentioned in the fourth book of 
Herodotus; yet Gibbon, in stating his 
scepticism, seems half-inclined to give 
up his disbelief when he observes, that 
** among barbarous nations women have 
often combated by the sides of their 
husbands; but it is almost impossible 
that a society of Amazons should ever 
have existed in the old or new world.”* 
In stating that it is almost impossible^ 
be does not seem inclined to consider 
it an improbability; but as there are 
doubts upon the subject, we are not so 
barren of evidence as to wish to retain 
it to give weight to our opinions, for 
the instances of females acting in a 
body for the defence of their homes ^ 
and household gods, are so numerous * 
and so well authenticated, as to render 
such unnecessary. Pausanias and Plu- 
tarch, with some unimportant variations, 
relate that when Cleomenes, the Lace- 
demonian leader, endeavoured to make 
himself master of Argq^the Aigive 
women, led on by Tet^la, repelled 
his attempts on that city with great 
loss on his part; and Pausanias else- 
where informs us, that when the Spar- 
tans were endeavouring to subdue the 
land of the Tegeans, the women of 
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Tegea,lvhile tbeir husbands and Ipveis 
were engaged in battle, formed an'am- 
buscade at the foot of Mount Philactris, 
rushed upon the enemy, and put them 
to fliglit with great slaughter. A si- 
nk lar feeling of contempt for danger 
enabled the female members of a tribe 
to rescue those tli^loved from bond- 
age; for from Herodotus aqd from 
Valerius Mafimus we learn the noble 
artifice of tbwwives of the Minyae, who, 
having obtained permission to visit 
their husbands, who bad been impri- 
soned by the Lacedemonians, changed 
dresses with them, and remained in the 
place of confinement while the men 
made their escape in safety. For indi- 
vidual instances of couram and high 
daring, that would have done honour 
to an Alexander or a Napoleon, we 
need only mention Smniramis, Zeno- 
bia, Boadicea, Jean d'Arc, and the 
two Artimisias. As the latter are not 
perhaps so familiar to general readers 
as the others we have mentioned, we 
shall say a word or two on their sepa- 
rate histories. Both of them were 
queens of Caria, both eminent for their 
valour, and both celebrated for a mas- 
culine energy of intellect, for which 
they were feared and respected by the 
surrounding nations. One was the 
daughter of llecatemnes, and wife of 
Mausolea ; and at the decease of her 
husband she built a splendid monu- 
mental edifice, and dedicated it to his 
memory. ,She attempted the conquest 
of the island of lihudes. Although 
the stirring eloquence of Demosthenes 
was exerted for the purpose of inducing 
his countrymen to assist the Rhodians, 
the Athenians left them to their fate ; 
and Vitruvius relates that Artimisia 
baffled the stratagems of the islanders, 
and succeeded in her endeavours. The 
other ,queen was in the train of Xerxes, 
and distinguished herself in the im- 
portant sea-fight of Salarais. We have 
the authority of Polysenus for stating, 
that, in consideration of her bravery, 
the Persian king rewarded her with a 
maspificent suit of •Grecian armour; 
and/ to mark the cowardice or want of 
skill of the commander of his fleet, he 
sent him at the samo time a distaff and 
spindle. Herodotus, in his description 
of the battle, passes many encomiums 
on her conduct — makes Xerxes an eye- 
witness of her heroism — and informs 
us he exclaimed, that ‘‘ the men had 
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behaved like women, and thei women 
like men/' Artimisia was as much 
celebrated for the wisdom of her coun- 
sel as for the valour of her c()pduct; 
for after the disastrous result of the 
Persian invasion, the great king found 
safety for himself and a remnant of bis 
army by following her advice, and re- 
treating ib his own dominions : and to 
mark his opinion of her worth, he after- 
wards intrusted his owif children to 
her care, and made her his most con- 
fidential adviser. 

We are not wanting in examples of 
female affection so strong as to induce 
women to accompany tl^eir husbands, 
or lovers, in periWus expeditions, in 
exile, or in death. Agrippina, the wife 
of Oermanicjiis, and the granddaughter 
of Augustus, followed her husband to 
the war in GeAiany, enduring all the 
hardships of the campaign with an ex- 
alted spirit above complaint, and shar- 
ing the privations of the army with a 
patient submission that gained her the 
admiration and respect of every soldier 
in the legions. From Tacitiis, we 
learn that, daring the absence of Ger- 
manicus from the camp, a i^ort pre- 
vailed among the army in C^ul that 
their fellow-soldiers in Germany had 
been cut to pieces by the barbarians ; 
the men became mutinous, and left 
their quarters, with the intention of de- 
molishing the bridge over the Rhine, 
to prevent tllg further progress of the 
Germans; but their ill-judged design 
was prevented by the bravery and pre- 
sence of mind of Agrippina. Superior 
to the weakness of her sex,” says that 
able historian, she took on her, with an 
heroic spirit, the functions of a general 
officer. She attended to the wants of 
the men — she distributed clothes to 
the indigent, and medicine to the 
sick.”* After having succeeded in 
her endeavours to suppress the insur- 
rection, Pliny, in an animated pic- 
ture which he gives of the scene, det^ 
scribes her as presenting herself to the 
soldiers at the head of the bridge, re- 
viewing them as tfiey passed, and eon- 
gratulating them on they return to 
duty with the applause that was due to 
their former valour. One of the most 
beautiful passages in Tacitus is when 
he describes her return to Rome, after 
her husband had fallen a victim to the 
state policy of the emperor Tiberius. 
She carrisd an um containing the 
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ashes of Germanicus, and, with her 
children by her side, walked slowly 
through the crowds of citizens, who 
thronged around her, expressing, with 
a respectful commiseration, their pity 
for her afilictions : but it was not long 
before she and her children met with a 
fete similar to his whom they mourned ; 
tfley were sacrificed to the jealousy of 
Ti^his. As other instances, among 
many, of the devotion of a wife to her 
husband; and of die strength of affec- 
tion that prompts the female heart to 
spurn every idea of danger, we may 
mention Isabella de Bobadilla, the 
wife of Don Pedrarias Davila, who 
was sent by Ferdinand of Spain, with 
a magnificent armament, to supersede 
Vasco Nunez de -Balboa, the brave but ^ 
unfortunate discoverer of tlie Pacific 
Ocean, as governor of the colony of 
Darien. She braved the diingers of 
seas whose navigation was but imper- 
fectly understood, and endured the diffi- 
culties of a long voyage which had but 
seldom been attempts, rather than re- 
main apart from her husband in secu- 
rity with her children in^pain. Her 
devotion met with its reward ; the 
voyage was unattended by any extra- 
ordinary difficulties, and she arrived 
at the colony in safety. Francesco 
Navella de Carrara, lord of Padua, 
when exiled from his native city by 
the power of his enemies, and hunted 
from (own to town by the enmity of 
Visconti, lord of Milan, the most re- 
vengeful of them all, was accompanied 
in the dangers and difficulties of, his 
flight by his lady, Madonna Taddea ; 
who, although at an advanced state of 
mgnancy, often without shelter, and 
froquently without food, endured her 
sufferings with the spirit of a martyr ; 
and, though more than once brought to 
a precarious state by the intensity of 
her agonies, she ultimately recovered, 
to possess in a still greater degree the 
passionate affection of her lord and 
husband, feid to share again his crown 
and bis enjoyments. 

The exalted heroism of a woman’s 
soul may be excited by love, religion, 
pp^riotism, pMital affection, gratitude, 
pity ; and, iiRct, all the brightest vir- 
tues and noblest sympathies of human 
nature, have at times as great influence 
over the heart of a woman as they have 
ever {Assessed over the feelings of a 
man. These qualities are only evinced 
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on eitraordinaiy occasions, it is (nie^ 
because it is only in situations lequiN 
tng the exercise of the most powerful 
exertions that a female can divest her- 
self of the retiring gentleness of her na- 
ture; but whenever an occasion has 
presented itself in which high powers 
and purposes should be developed, a 
predominating impulse has always 
rected the energies of her will, ahe 
has performed actions from the dangers 
of ^hich men have thought it no shame 
to shrink. In savage life, circum- 
stances occur which bring these vir- 
tues more generally into operation ; for 
there, very frequently, the whole bur- 
den of domestic lalwur rests upon 
their shoulders, while the lordly master 
roams the uncultivated prairies iii 
search of prey, or sallies out from the 
deptlis of the forest to waylay die ene- 
mies of his tribe ; but, in a civilised 
community, the influence of a bad 
.system of education, and the progress 
of acquired habits, which soon get too 
powerful to be laid aside, frequently be- 
stow ailiflcial and unnatural sentiments 
upon a woman, which neutralise, and 
sometimes annihilate, those exalted 
impulses with which she is endowed. 
It is only, then, in situations which sel- 
dom occur, — in shipwreck', in pesti- 
lence, in famine, in the battle-field and 
besieged town, and in the convulsions 
of society and of nature, that the glory 
and the freshness of her soulican be 
known and appreciated. There are, 
ill the annals of warfare, several in- 
stances of females, impelled by feelings 
of the sincerest aflection, disguising 
themselves in' the apparel of the other 
sex, and following their lovers, or theu 
husbands^ through battle and through 
bloodsligd, till they either perished or 
triumphed with those they loved. Nu- 
merous are the female martyrs who 
with their death have attested the pu- , 
rity of their faith. Never lias patriotism 
ap|)cared so pure as when Charlotte 
Corday struck the infamou# Marat to 
the heart ; or so noble as when women 


beat balk the mvadeii of their ecnuitiy 
ftom the walls ofSaragoia, or Mshed 
in conflict with the 8|mlen of raand, 
beneath the ruins of WanOaf. The 
hove of oflspring hex inddifed fetnales 
to the performance of actions aMH^ed 
with the highest danger; end.melmra 
of gratitude and pity have fe^ttenw 
produced effects equally 
Nothing can. be more easy than to 
bring forwattl inslances of female he- 
roism, of devoted attachment, and of 
endurance of suffering; but we ima- 
gine those we have already produced 
are sufficient to convince any reason- 
able mortal that such virtues are pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree women, 
and are not of less power than the 
same qualities when thgyi^^fmve been 
evinced by men. 

We come now to thb elucidation of 
a more difficult and important point, 
which is an Vtempt to prove, that in 
the arts and sciences, in the noblest 
efforts of mortal genius, and in the 

K iest aspirings of human intellect, the 
al(^ mind has and can rival that of 
the other sex. This we mean to do, by 
bringing forward example from all 
ages, selected from the vast collection 
which we have gathered for that pur^ 
pose, — beginning at the age 

When gods bod framed tlie sweets of 
woman's face, 

And locked men’s looks witliin her 
golden hair/' 

and concluding at our own times, — a 
period more ncli in female intellect 
than any age that has preceded it. 

In the earlier ages, the education of 
females was little attended to, and when 
talent did shew itself, it was often 
as little regarded ; yet, in spite of the 
many obstructions to the progress of 
their 1 mental excellence, there were 
many womewofhigh intellectual power 
among the ancients. Aspasia, the 
feacher of Socrates and the friend of 
Pericles, is praised by Plutarch and 
Xenophon as the greatest ornament 


* Since writing the above, an instance has occurred of a woman’s contempt of 
don^, when engaged in the performance of a humane action, which deserves mea- 
tionin|| We allude to thfc noble attempt made ^7 the Hon. Miss Eden, at Hampton 
Court, to rescue a child from drowning. When we first heard the pardculars of the 
transaction, wo were so struck with the heroism of the deed, that in a fit of enthusiasm 
we wrote the following * ** ' impromptu," which by some, perhaps, may not be thought 
misplaced hero : — . 

** From Paradise mA and his race have been hurled. 

Since the Spirit of Sin tempted Eve to the tree ; 

Hut Heaven now an EniiN restores to the woild. 

To show how like an angel a woman can he." 
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of her age. At the time when Athens 
was In its gloiy and its grandeur,— the 
seat oTihc sciences and of the arts, of 
learning, poetry, and eloquence, she 
charmed all hearts by her beauty, and 
delighted all ears with her learning. 
Philosophers the most eminent ac- 
quired knowledge from the^wisdom of 
her precepts, and orators the most 
celebrated caught eloquepce Irom the 
excellence of her discourse. l*ro- 
pertius speaks in high terms of the 
genius of Corinna, the Theban poetess, 
who is reported to have successfully 
contested five times with Pindar fur 
the lyric prize. Leontium defended 
the philosophy of Epicurus, and was 
justly celebrated by the Athenian phi- 
losophers for ,her talents and erudition. 
Duinophila and Sappho were contem- 
poraries and relations, and both ex- 
celled in lyrical poetry. The first is 
mentioned by Theophilusf in his life of 
Apollonius Thyaneus; the latter is 
too well known to require any com- 
mentaiy. Homan and Greek, a^ 
ancients and modems, have rjyallff 
each other in composing her eulogies. 
Another lyrical poetess of great excel- 
lence was rraxilla, and she is supposed 
to have flourished about the time of the 
thirty-second Olympiad. These in- 
stances will be suflicieiit to prove tliat 
there was no dearth of female talent 
among the Greeks. The Romans, in 
their days of glory, attended little to 
the cultivation of the mind ; they con- 
sidered that, by the influence of arms 
and of discipline, and by the favour of 
the gods, they had obtained a superio- 
rity over the barbarians wlio had op- 

E osed them ; and they imagined, that 
y these only were famcr honour, and 

S ower, to be obtained. A contempt of 
eath, a fearlessness of danger, and a 
readiness to sacrifice life and all its 
pleasures for the good of their country, 
were inculcated in the minds of the 
Roman youtli, and were practised by 
matrons and senators — by virgins and 
tribunes — by all ranks of the com- 
munity, and by all orders of the s^te. 
After the conquest of thev.preeks, the 
triumphant generals brought home with 
t'lem, in the plunder of violated tem- 
ples and demolished cities, vouchers of 
the genius of that ingenious and refined 
{Mople ; and this led to the introduc- 
tion of Grecian manners and Grecian 
literature into Home. The Romans 
were soon enamoured with the luxu- 
rious life and polished taste of Atlie- 


nian society; and hi a short time their 
customs grew less nide, their manners 
were more refined, and females, as is 
the case in all civilised communities, 
became objects of high consideration. 
Aurelia, tlie mother of Julias Caesar, 
and Octavia, the wife of Mark Antony, 
were both celebrated for their learning 
and accomplishments. Quintilian has 
recorded the ability and eloquence of 
Ilortensia, when she pleaded the cause 
of the Homan ladies before the trium- 
viri, who had ordered, that fourteen 
hundred of the most opulent women in 
Rome should declare the value of their 
estates, that a tax might be laid upon 
them, for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the war. Against the in- 
justice of this decree the voice of Ilor- ^ 
tensia was heaiti ; and it could not be 
expected otherwise than that so able 
an advocate of the privileges of her 
sex should be successtul, — the number 
of females who were to be subjected 
to the tax was reduced to four hundred. 
In PlutitrcKt Livet, few biographies 
possess so much interest as ^lat of 
rortia, the daughter of Cato and the 
wife of Brutus. Her mind was strength- 
ened by the study of philosophy, her 
heart filled with the love of virtue, and 
she possessed a genius worthy tlie il- 
lustrious men with whom she was so 
nearly and so dearly related. Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Gracchi, has 
had her memory immortalised by the 
eneigetic praises of Quintilian, and 
the eloquent eulogies of Cicero. Her 
learning,” says Quintilian, “ was un- 
paralleled.” “ Had she not been a 
woman,” observes Cicero$ ** she would 
have deserved the first place among 
jmilosophers.” She taught philosophy 
in Home, and obtained manv pupils, 
who profited by her lectures!; The 
fame of Livia Drusilla, Tacitus has 
^ handed down to us ; and M. de Ser- 
' viez has collected, with much care, the 
particulars of her life and suflerings, 
in his Livm of the Roman Empreaes, 

In her days of prosperity and gran- 
deur, she endeavoured to encourage 
learning and to advance literature. 
Sh^ was a woman of a commanding 
intellect, a deep observer of tlm ac- 
tions and feelings of those arounu her, 
and a willing promoter of every scheme 
which tended'to the glory and honour, 
the Irtjppineas and prosperity, and the 
power and magnificence, of the people 
of Home. Julia Domna, the wife of 
the emperor Severus, patronised arts 
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and Htenture, and was henelf HAt an*, 
distinguished in the paths, of leaming 
and philosophy. Daring the brilliant 
reign of Augustus, in consequence of 
the enoouragement bestowed uj^n 
genius, many of the sex cRs** 
tinguished tlimselves by their abilities 
and love of letters; but at bis death 
society quickly degenerated, and the ^ 
licentiousness and criminality of the " 
Roman women became tlie most con* 
snicuous ibature in their character. In 
the reigns of his immediate successors, 
we meet with few illusVnoua ladies. 
We turn with disgust from the trea- 
chery and malice visible in the blood- 
stained annals of this period ; yet there 
were some few instances of a noble na- 
ture still existing among the wrecks of 
moral feeling which disgraced hu- 
manity. Many females devoted them- 
selves to destruction, that they might 
enjoy the pleasure of dying with their 
friends. Among the best of that age, 
we may mention the wife of Seneca, 
and Polla Argentaria, the lyife of 
Lucan. The latter is reported to have 
assisted her husband in the composi- 
tion of the Pharialia* When tlie seat 
of government was changed from Home 
to Constantinople, and the people of 
the latter, part Greek, part l^tiii, and 
part a mixture of the surrounding nar 
tions who were continually pouring- 
into the imperial empire their super- 
fluous population, appeared only anx- 
ious to display to die barbarians their 
luxury and magnificence— masks which 
could but ill conceal the weakness and 
pusillaii unity that lay beneath them— in 
spite of the degradation of the Roman 
character, many females then existed 
whose genius and learning have been 
handed down to us in the praises of 
contemporaries and the records of his- 
torians. Athenxus, afterwards, on her 
elevation to the purple, christened by 
the more familiar name of Eudocia, 
was the daughter of Leontius, an 
Athenian sophist. Her worln disclose 
the extent of her learning, and the va- 
riety of her studies. She possessed a 
penetrating mind, that loved to attempt 
the elucu&tion of die mysteries of 
theol^ical disquisitions, and she wrote 
principally upon religion. Her 
writings,” says Gibbon, ** which were 
applauded by a servile ahd supersti- 
tious age, have not been disdained by 
the candour of impartial criticism.” * 


The illiitrioae Anna Coioneiub author 
^of the MkxUdf an historical work ii> 
fifteen books, must, ae her flings 
evince, have been well skilled in all 
tbe Idming that could have been 
obtained in the age in which she flou- 
rished. She describes the life and 
actions of li^r royal fether with an elo- 
quent enthusiasm ; and she reasons 
upon the cauges which have produced 
certain efiects upon society with a spi- 
rit of philosophy that excites all the 
sensibilities of the reader, while it 
raises hi^ surprise that such sentences 
could possibly have been written by a 
woman who was a princess of the im- 
perial family of Constantinople, and 
moved in the midst of a corrupt and 
licentious court. ^ , 

In the dark and unsatisfimtoiy period 
of the middle ages, women, until tbe 
institution of the forms and observances 
of chivalry, held but little influence 
over society ; and even dien their power 
was based more upon their personal 
atuactions than their intellectual quali- 
fldktioq^. Their education was chiefly 
confined to the exercise of the needle ; 
and the tapestries still existing in many 
of our ancient castles are at least proofe 
that they were industriously employed. 
Occasionally in the cloisters, where the 
victims of a dreary superstition were 
confined, some females became cele- 
brated for their talents or^their erudi- 
tion, wherever a regard for letters or a 
fondness ibr study existed; but more 
generally, the genius which has been 
immured in a convent, however ]X)w- 
erful it may have been, has proved 
as profitless to our generation as the 
walls that confined it from tbe world. 
We cannot refrain from mentioning the 
unfortunate but highly talented lleloise, 
whose story is too well known to require 
a repetition here ; Hildegurdis, the 
learned abbess of a Benedictine mo- 
* nastery in Germaim who wrote many 
volumes on poet^, theology, and 
medicine ; and Mary of France, a 
Breton or Anglo-Norman poetess, who - 
is siyd to have resided in England in 
the early part of the thirteenth century. 
The poems of the latter are chiefly 
fables and metrical romances, taken 
from the legends of the Welsh and 
Armorican Britons. Some specimens 
of them may be found among die 
Harieiau MSS. No. 978. She was 
one of the most celebrated troubadours 
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of her time, and, says M. del^fdanet, 
particularly esteem^ by the laolies. 

age of cbivalty and romance, 
tliough in a great measure barren of 
female genius^ was the era of Wbman’a 
adoration. The knights of old adtnow- 
bledged that the triumphs of the toumBr 
meat w^re of little value unless accom<« 
panied by the smiles of the ladjes — 
that honour and glory w,ere but \nere 
names without their praise— ^and that 

** The treasures of the deep ore not so 
precioos 

As are the concealed oomfortsiof a man 
Locked up in woman’s love.’’ 

But this admiration was the result of 
an artificial state of feeling in society, 
which, as it was founded merely upon 
their social character or external ad- 
vantages, produced scarcely any bene- 
ficial result to the female mind. The 
poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt and the 
Earl of Surrey breathe more of the 
gallantry of the court than of the de- 
votion of love ; but it was not till the 
days of Spenser and Shakespeare that 
the language of sincerity and truth was 
expressed by poetry, when the praise 
.of woman was its object. Nq man 
e\'er lived who possessed a more per- 
fect knowledge of the female character 
than the Bard of Avon evinced in the 
numerous and various examples in his 
works j for^here we have the tender 
Imogen, the impassioned Juliet, the 
genife l)esdemona, the graceful Per- 
dita, the fond Co^elia, the wronged 
llcrmione, the poetic Miranda, tlie 
simple Jessica, the love -lost Ophelia, 
Sweet Anne Page, and many others, 
sisters of the same fair family, whose 
features he has drawn in everlasting 
colours. Upon them he lavished all 
tlie glowing imagery of his creative 
brain, formed them in hues of beauty, 
and clothed them witli a robe of light ; 
and the examples of excellence* in the 
sex which he set fftrtli to the world’s 
gaze, produced the best effect. 

Soon after the lleformation, and [lar- 
ticularly during the reign of Kliza^ieth, 
«o much importance vj>egan to be 
attached to the improvement of the 
sex, that the education of ladies of 
quality was considered a subject re- 

B the strietest attention. Queen 
th, Lady Jane Grey, and the 
equally unfortunate Mary of Scotland, 
possessed a considerable portion of 
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polite learning, and were tolerably 
versed in classical literature. They 
have left us compositions which evince 
much taste and judgment. We may 
mention, as distingutthed females of 
that age, the daughters of Sir Thomas 
More, the Countesses of Pembroke 
and Bedford, the Duchess of New- 
Mstle, Lady Bacon, Lady Arundel, 
%id Lady Anne BUket. Some of 
their works are still extant, and from 
them we can judge of the talent pos- 
sessed in those days by ladies of rank. 
The profligate court of Charles, 1T>, 
it may be supposed, did littlq for the 
further improvement of the 'female 
chaiactar; the licentious state of society 
compelled it to retrograde rather than 
to progress. But in the next century 
it again rose into purity ancLexcellence ; 
their education was mor*' attended to, 
and many women gained eminence by 
their learning and abilities. As every 
encouragement was given in the eight- 
eenth century to their exertions, the 
paths of literature became thronged 
with both sexes, each with a n&le 
emulation contending with the other 
for the palm of superiority ; and the 
names of many ^omen are registered 
in the scroll of immortality, whose 
works would have done honour to 
their male contemporaries. “ Matten 
of learning, taste, and science,” ob- 
serves Dr. Beattie, are not more the 
natural province of the one sex than of 
the other; and with regard to these, 
were they to have the same education 
and opportunities, (he minds of the- 
two sexes would be found to approach 
more nearly to equality.”** In nearly 
every department of literature, more 
particularly in poetry and the' drama, 
out even in mattera of critical research 
and philosophical investigation, women 
have nearly equalled— and would, if 
they had been allowed the same advan- 
tages, have rivalled — the most divine 
geniuses that have enlightened and 
adorned human nature. In the drama, 
th<y may boast of the names of Cowley, 
Centlivie, Inchbald, Aphara Behn, and 
a host of others ; in scholastic acquire- 
'nents and classical learning, Lucretia 
Gonzaga, an Italian, and Constantia 
Grierson, a native of Kilkenny (at 
the age of eighteen the latter was 
mistress of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and French language8,besidesherown); 
before she had attained the age of 


Sir William Forbes’s Life of Dr. Beattie, Letter S(X>. 
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tw^^^-ieven^ when she died ; and was 
as familiar With history, divinityi 
losopby, and mathematics. Her skill 
in Latin she has satisiactority evinoed| 

S her dedication oftheDublm edition 
Tacitus to Lord CSarteret, and by 
that of Terence to his son; to whom, 
on another occasion, she addressed a 
Greek epigram. Mary Cunita must 
take place among the most talented 
women of the sixteenth century. Shel 
was bora in Silesia, and acquired, with.* 
extrabrdinaiy fimility, a knowledge of 
the Polish, Frpich, Italian, German, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages; 
with the same ease Ae obtained a pro- 
ficiency in the sciences,— was tersed in 
history, medicine, painting, pMtry, and 
music; could play with skill on se- 
veral instruments ; was ad able mathe- 
matician ; and so successfully had she 
applied herself to the study of the 
heavenly bodies, as to be ranked with 
the most skilful astronomers of her time. 
IJarriet Eusebia Harcourt, who;;'' to a 
superior capacity and lively imagina- 
tion, united a knowledge of the l^tin, 
French, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, 
High Dutch, and Sclavonian languages ; 
and Anne Baynard, vrho died in her 
twenty-third year, possessed of intel- 
lectual powers of the highest order. 
Among those who have endeavoured 
to throw light upon the classics, we 
may mention the learned Mad. Dacier, 
the author of several elegant transla- 
tions from the Greek ; and the no-less- 
celebmted Mrs. Carter, the translator 
of Epictetus ; Sarah Fielding (the sister 
of the novelist), who translated Xeno- 
phon ; and Lady Joanna Lumley, who 
executed translations of the Iphigenia 
of Euripides, and several orations of 
Isocrates. Of those who have distin- 
guished themselves by their application 
to the fine arts, we possess the names 
of Artemisia Gentileschi, whom Graliam • 
asserts to have been the first artist of 
her time, Lavihia Fontana, Marietto 
Tintoretto, Isabella Sirani, Angelica 
Kauffman, Majy Beale, a celebrated 
portrait painter^n the reign of Charles 
II., who is supposed to have been 'a 

of£er with more than^his usual scanty 


allowa^^e 6f piaise); and Anne Killi- 
grew, who painted die pertiftits of 
James II. and his queeti. l!Ws list 
jnight^be greatly enlaiged; but we 
dunk sufficient evidence bas fae^ftpro- 
'Miced to establish pur position.* 
"Waage has been so truitful in ftmaje 
^ mitts as the present. Fiom4ll ranks 
sf sqpiety women have edme forth, and 
have distinguished themselves in almost 
eve^ deparlhent of literature. Even 
politics, so long monopolised by man- 
kind, finds partisans in the‘ other sex ; 
and Hamet Martineau is <ieii^eted’ 
by her party their oracle on pcditical 
economy. What femgleii of any age 

J ossessed genius of a hu^r order than 
oanna Bafilie and FeUcia llemans? 
Who have given us moral sentiments 
more exalte than Hannah More and 
Caroline Bowles ? Who lias delineaM 
human character more correctly than 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Mitfoid f 
BiTt we could continue filling page 
after page, which our limits will not 
permit, in enumerating the names of 
the iUmitrious women whose exalted 
intellects have thVown a flood of light 
over the pages of modem literature. 

Oiter nations have not been back- 
ward in producing their share of female 
talent. The French, from the highest 
dignitaries of the kingdom to the hum- 
blest subjects in the realm^are supposed 
to exceed other nations in the attention 
and respect paid to the fair sex, for 
women are regarded by thgm as the 
brightest ornaments of society ; and the 
sex, knowing the value in which they 
are held, have there pursued every 
design that could increase their in- 
fluence and strengthen their power. 
No surer way could be imagined for 
the furtherance of their object than die 
cultivation of the mind ; and from that 
cause we may account for so many 
talentad females having in France dis- 
tiD|mished themselves in the world of 
letMTs. The liom^e paid in Europe 
to the names of De Genlis and DeStael 
is worthy of the genius they have shewn 
in aheir works. More recently, th| 
writings of Frenchwomen chiefly con- 
sist in memoirs, written in a light and 
agreeable style of reading, and works 


The reader who wishes for further infonnatfon on the subject, may consult 


Femmes'Fortes, Anne Thioknesse’s Sketch of the Lives and Writings of the Ladies 
of Franco, Mary Hay’s Female Biography, &c< &c. 
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of imagination; among whicf),th^oems fhould not feel theit degmdatiorifSind 
of Amable Tastu and Leontine Fay are should not endeavour, while vindicating 
most worthy of praise. Italy, aUo, has their riglits^'to obtain those privileges 
beei^uitful of great names «in the that have been withheld from them. 
catal%uc of female authorshig#^ The There are many who have done this, 
names of Cassandro Fidelis and'Ales- and some who have done it well, 
sandro will, we think, never be foN #None, pklhaps, have defend^ their 
gotten af long as the beautiful language ca^, with greater energy than Lucretia 
in which they wrote shall be sliidied .M|pbakUit Madame de Guillaume, and 
and understood.* The former, Mr. ftfim^tdlstencrafl. The first of these 
Roscoe asserts, was the first scholar of cetebrated women was a Venetian, and 
her age; the latter was little infj^rior theauthor ofawork bearing the title of 
to her either in genius or leamiiSk ** La nobiUa e VecccUenza deUe Donne, 
Politiano confers the title of tenth muse con dimtti e^nnancamenti degli Huo^ 
on a lady to whom he gives the name The name of the volume writ- 

ofCecca. But that honour must be ten hy^ Joequette Guillaume we have 
divided with Madame de Loges, a no doal;| will startle the lords of the 
Frenchwoman, Juana loss de la Cw, creation^ for it is entitled, Left Daiitet 
of Spanish extraction, but bom ,the i7/itfrref ; o«, par bonnes et fortes rai- 
city of Mexico, and w4tb‘ dne ^ the sons, U le prouve que Ic sere fiminin 
early colonists of North America, ^nne lurpasse ep surte de genre k sc, re 
Bnidstreet, the daughter of a governor ,fnascufint*^ *'^fbw could bring to the 
of Massachusetts,— to all of whom 'it task taldh|$ so Well fitted toi the spb- 
has been, applied to denote Ullt^ extia- ject as t6n accomplished Mary WoiU 
ordinary dnaowments. * stebcfiift,^r she possessed a powerful 

We have shewn that, Wherever cir- intellectf capable of expressing ideas 
cumstanccs have been favourable to thk drawn from the deepest sources of 
cultivation oftheir mental faculties, wo- human knowledge; but her imagina- 
ineh have, evinced high powAa of mind ; tion was never controlled by roHection, 

and yet, possessing these capabHities, hnd the bigh enthusiasm of her nature 
they have never yet been allowed to impeflied her to express notions, and to 
possess authority in any department of lay down principles, which the calmer 
the government of a state, unless as jiidament 6f public opinion has con- 
the sovereign of a kingdoAs, or through d^ned a.s ' pernicious to the purity of 
some clandestine channel. Widows the female character, and dangerous to 
and unmarried females, possessed of the, welfare of society, 
the necessary jjualificalion, may vote Having at some length produced 
for the*^ elections of the parochial evidence of the high qualities of wo- 
ofiicers, but wives have no autho- roan's mind, is now remains for us to 
rity unless by bifluence over their hbs- make a few observations on the moral 

bands; and with the laws by which excellence of her heart. Her social 

they are governed women have nothing virtues have been tlie theme ofad- 
to do, except in obeying thkm. It was miring poets ever since poetry has 
the design of Dalrymple — a deep eii- ^t^ceu fell and .spoken. Nor could it *4 
thusiast, but a man of some ability— fn possibly have 'otherwise, for our 

8 colony which he attempted fiO form nrst impressions of a pleasing charactflit 

that women should have the samor^hare are gathered from her smile — in youth; 

in the ^vernment, should be admitted our dreams are brightened with visions 
into a similar participation of polflical of her beauty— in iin|nho^, our life is 
rights, and should possc^ an equal made happy by her society— and in 

voice in the legislature, with the other old age, cleats is dfesirmed of half its 

sex. We re^ that the design fell to terrow when oup last moments are hal- 
the ground, because we should now, lowed by her prayers. ..From her, all 
had it been tried, have been better able the passionate thoughts' and^eloquent 
to judge how far females hik qualified aspirations of a man's soul proceed— 
to possess such offices. It is not to be from her all our ideas of beaiily and 
supposed that those who feel confident conceptions of humanity arise. We 
of their own acquirements, Bnd are look to her for foe realisation of our 
mmiliar with the humble situation expectations of felicity; and nature 
they hold in society as members of a gives in to her possession the power ipfT 
Community in which they imagine perfecting the aims and purposes of 
they ought to acknowledge no superior, our existence. All passions, all sym- 
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patliies, all feelings, that have their 
origin in the afliections, originate in her. 
Love comes breathing from her lips— 
poetry is created by her gaie.; 

Flowers laugh before her in their beds, 

And fragrance in her footing treads." 

VVe possess, in works of ftaffon 
and imagination, many delineations of 
female character, as beautiful as they 
are natural. Shakespeare’s are the best; 
Homer’s Andromache is excellent ; and 
Sir Walter Scott’s Jeanie Deans is ad- 
mirable : but, that they have not always 
been drawn in such favourable colours, 
the characters of Medea, Clytemnestm, 
and Lady Macbeth, will prove. Still, 
the exceptions are as rare in the crea- 
tions of the poet as they are in .the 
works of nature. Beauty and excel- 
lence, by the greatest geniuses of man- 
kind, have most frequently been consi- 
dered their attributes. Painters and 
sculptors have rivalled each othjer in 
attempting to give to stono and^canvass 
the dazzling loveliness of the* female 
form. The Madonnas of Raflaelle and 
Corregio are tlie most perfect repre- 
sentations we possess of feminine grace, 
as are the creations of Phidias and 
Praxiteles the most admirable models 
of womanly beauty. Yet all artists are 
inferior to nature, for they cannot ex- 
press in such cold materials as marble 
and panel feelings proceeding Irom so 
warm a source as a woman’s heart; 
nor can they give us an idea of beauty 
so divine as is expressed in two lines 
written by the poet Spenser, when he 
describes 

** The light that circled Una’s angel face, 

Aiidmade a wqsh^ie in the shady place." 

Beauty is to^& wiXfi^'what poetry is 
to a language, and their similarity ac- 
counts for their conjunction ; for there 
never yet existed a female possessed 
of personal loveliness who was not only 
poetical in herself but the cause of 
poetry in others. Were the subject to 
be properly examined, it would be dis- 
covered that the first dawn of poetical 
genius in a man proceeds, almost in- 
variably, from his acquaintance with 
the oilier sex. Where love exists 
poetry must exist also ; for one cannot 
possibly have being witliout the fel- 


Charaeier. 

lowshi|ofthe other ; they live together, 
and together they perish. They are like 
a^tionate twins,— whatever affects 
the one must injure the other ; and 
they ffonrish very ftequently, not in 
consequence of the attention paid to 
their culture, but more luxuriantly, ac- 
cording to the opposition which is 
made to tlieir progress. Without wo- 
man, the sweet humanities of existence 
would be uifknown to us, love would 
be a strang&to our bosoms, and poetry 
would cease to invest with its hallowed 
loveliness the kind endearments of social 
life, and the bright enjoyments of home. 
Women are not to be studied in the 
conversazione or the soirief for seldom 
any thing but artificial manners and 
unnatural sentiments are there dis- 
closed. It is only by communing with ^ 
them by their own firesides, far re- 
moved from the frivolities of fashion, 
and when associating round their do- 
mestic hearths, while ceremony (which 
is but the politeness of little minds) 
is banished from their society, and the 
open jieart discloses its most secret 
feelings to the investigation of friend- 
ship or affection, that we can expect to 
become acquainted with all the excel- 
lencies of their nature. Poets are aware 
that they can find no theme possessing 
such attractions as woman, and with 
the rich stores of their imaginations 
they dress their subject in the most 
goigeous apparel. A thousand harps 
have been tuned to her honour — a 
thousand songs have been written in 
her praise. All men of understanding 
acknowledge her value; they know 
that she is sent to confer happiness on 
mankind — that she breathes into our 
hearts those sympathies with humanity, 
and impresses oi^ our natures those 
perceptions of moiality, which form 
the impassable barrier between the 
^man aqp the brute. Therefore, be who 
would endeavour to call in question 
the moral or mental excellence of the 
beings who make life desirable, and 
perfect its enjoyments, should, by those 
of hi.'v hearers capable of coming to a 
rational conclusion, be considered as a 
villain who grounds his assertions on 
the triumphs he has obtained over their 
innocence, or as a fool whose ignorance 
of the subject is made manifest by his 
opinion. 
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OALLBRT iv I.1TEHART CUAUACTEBS. 

No. XXXVI. 

BEHJrAlIlN u'lSRAELI, ESQ. ^ 

O Reader dear 1 do pny lo<^ herey and you will spy the curly hair, and fore- 
head fair, and nose so mgb, and gleaming^eye, of benjamin D*Is-ra^e-li, the 
wondrous boy who wrote 'Alroif in rhyme and prose, only to shew how long 
ago victorious Judah’s li^n-banner rose. In an earlier aay he wrote Vhmn Grejf 
-—a smart-enouj^ storyyire must say, until betook his hero abroad, and trundled 
him ovet the German roa^; and taught him there not to drink beer, and swallow 
schnapsy and pull mildchen’s caps* and smoke the cigar and tlic incersbam^rue, 
in al^ouse and lusthaus all Fatheriand through, until all was blue, but talk 
set^ndhand that whichy at the first, was never many degrees from the worst — 
niinflv German cant and Qigh-Duteb sentimentality', maudlin metaphysics, and 
rubtiMing reality. But those who would find how Vivian wined with the Mar- 
chioness m Puddledock, and other great grandees of the kind, and how he talked 
msthetic, and waxed eloquent and pathetic, and kissed his Italian puppies of the 
greyhound breed, th^nave only to read if the work be still alive — Vivian 
^ Crevy in volumes five. ’ 

As for his tentative upon tlie Rep'esentativey which he and .lohn Murray got 
up in a very great hurry, we shall say nothing at all, either gieat ot mall ; and 
all die wars that thence ensued, and the Moravian’s deadly feud : nor inucli of 
that fine book, which is called the Young Duke, with his slii)])crs of velvet him', 
with clasps of snowy-white hue, made out of thej^carl’s mother, or some equally 
fine thing or others and Flemng {Contarini), which will cost ye hut a guinea ; 
and Gallomania (get through it can you ?), in which he made war on (assisted 
by a whiskered l^ron — Ips name was Von Haber, whose Germanical jabb(*r 
Master Ben, with ready pen, put into English smart and jinglish) King L.oni'« 
Philippe and his court; and many other great works of the same sort — why, 
wc leave them to the re^er to peruse, that is to say, if he should choose. 

He .lately stood for Wycombe, but there Colonel Grey did lick him, he 
being parcel Tory and parcel Radical — which is wdiat in gcncial mad we call; 
and the latest affair of liis we chanced to see, is Wftal i$ h* ! a qu''*>tion which, 
by this time, we have somewhat answered in this our pedestrian rhyme. As fui 
the rest, — but writing rhyme is, after all, a pest ; and, therefore — ^ 

We shall finish what we have to say, without any Alroyizing, in pl'iisi pro.se ; 
and, like Balaam (we mean the prophet, not tliat material which is so proinincnt 
iu all magazines), we shall conclude with a blessing an article which has begun in 
not, perhaps, a complimentary strain. The plain fact then is, that Ben D'Isracli is 
a clever fellow, who has written some striking books, in which we tliiiik he has 
shewn great indications of talent, but nothing more. The books piove that the 
author is a man of abilities, though they do not reach the mark at wnich ho aims. 
Benjamin’s politicfare rather preposterous f but he is young, and may improve. 
Tliere is one thing good about him, viz., that he can never a Whig ; and whde 
that can be said of any man, there is hope for him. Only, wc beseech oui friend 
not to write any more of that souqdiQg ftistian which infests the wondiuus tale of 
Ahr^, Tf he wishes to Judaise, why does he not at once write us Tales of the 
Talmud, or Gestes of the Gemara, or Memorandums of the Misclma ? A Rumance 
q/* Rag-Jfair, or a Heroine of Huundsditch, would be rather a novelty in these 
piping times. Scott, the novelographer of the border thieves, is departed — why 
should not one of l^ndon breed attempt to occupy his place ? We cannot sec 
any reason to the contrary 

We have already e..pTessed our favourable feelings towards Benjamin’s 
father ; and coaclude this article, by hoping that, in the end, he will 

indeed be old Isaac’s son of his right hand,’^ as his name imports in the 
original Hebraic. He could not follow a more honourable example in life or in 
letters than the old Curiosity of Literature; and we trust that as there is stuff, and 
good stuff in Ben, he will speedily gel rid of some ridiculous ideas that pursue 
him, and shew those who think well of his talents that he can do what they wish 
to see him attempting. * 
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» 

DR. CBALKRRS ON A RIGHT MORAL STATE OF THE COMMUNITY.* 


W c feel strongly impelled to turn aside, 
Ibr a few moments, from the ooiirse 
which we had pieriousl^r marked out 
for ourselves, to give a brief considera- 
tion to the last pamphlet of the Rev* 
'Doctor Chalmers. 

Two reasons impel us to do this:— 
The one is, that the learned Doctor has 
chosen to allude to us in the said pam- 
phlet in terms which make it our duty 
to submit to him the observation, that 
it would have been better for him either 
to liave preserved, on that topic, air 
absolute silence, or else to have spoken 
more to the purpose than be has done. 
But our second and more cogent reason 
IS, that the pamphlet in question seems 
to us to furnish the strongest possible 
evidence against the doctor's own the- 
ory, insomuch that we could hardly 
wisii to take a candid inquirer beyond 
tlie limits of its hundred pages, to 
obtain from him a verdict of entire 
condemnation against the whole system 
espoused by its author. 

Let us take up these two points in 
their natural order; and, beginning 
with the first and least important, let 
us look at the kind of notice which the 
doctor has been pleased to take of the 
few friendly admonitions with which 
we felt it right to trouble him, in our 
numbers for August and September 
last. Ho alludes to them in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

*' We are not sure if tliis will ade- 
quately explain the miserable distortions 
of the Quarter/y, thoueh it may, perhaps, 
the outcries of the Eclectic, and, more 
especially, the aggrieved sensibilities of 
the old gentleman who writes in Fraser* t 
Magazine, and who tells us, that, for the 
offenco of being a Malthusian, we have 
incurred bis * perfect disgust and unqua- 
liriod condemnation.* . Preface, p. v. 

“ We do not even despair of altogether 
propitiating ono of the most sealous of 
our adversaries — we mean the old gen- 
tleman who writes in Fraser'e Magaeine, 
There are many who can bear with tiie 
truth — as exemplified in special instances 
— in the state of one district, or the his- 
tory of ono household, yet whom the very 
same truth would put mto a state of ner- 


vous disoomfiirt, if generalised into h 
■ munsry expression, or enunciated in 
the term! of ^ obnoxious theory. Our 
aged, and, though we have not the plea- 
Bure of his aoquaintimoe, we believe our 
excdlent friend, will, notwithstanding 
all the fiercenaea of Us hostility to Mr. 
Malthas, \ier£eetly go along with our- 
■alves, whim we point out the moral de- 
genera^ of our towns and familiea^d 
plead for the adoption of instant md 
vigorous coonteractivea to the dying 
evil. He will clearly enough perceive 
the connexion between reqiectaDle eha- 
racter and respectable economic oomfent, 
in all individual cases. In other words, 
we shill agree in particolara, however 
much we may differ when we coma to 
universale. &»uld we only abstain from 
at all meddling with the queation in die 
gross, we should fully sympathise, and 
be perfectly satisfied with each odier, in 
all matters of detail'. Whether we treat 
of the recklessness of parents, or the 
consequent destitution and profligacy of 
their onildren, we have the confident ex- 
pectation, from a certain breath of good- 
ness nhont the man, and which animatea 
even tlie most indignant of his periods, 
that he will mitigate somewhat the ver- 
dict which he has pronounced gainst us, 
of perfect disgust end unqualified con- 
demnation.” — Preface, p. ix. 

We must waste a word or two, in 
passing, on the peculiar mode in which 
the learned Doctor has chosen to allude 
to our remarks. Not feeling at liberty 
to pass them over in perfect silence, 
with what he calls the miserable dis- 
tortions of the Quarterly!* or " the 
outcriep of the Eclectic” he adopts a 
•style of speech calculated to perplex 
both his reader and his antagouist; 
since it is difficult to decide Whether 
he is writing in good or in bad humour, 
or whether his words are to be taken in 
jest %r in earnest. We allude more 
especially to the^expressions, the old 
gentlemaa who writes in Frater'e Ma- 
gazine” and ** our aged friend,”— ex- 
pressions which, as coming from a man 
of Dr. Chalmers' advanced years, strike 
one with a mixture of doubt and 
astonishment. 

As the individual to whom the 
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taioed Doctor tefen has 'not yet let this he taken to be tmel For 
passed his fortieth year, the question our own par^ we foel not the least 
naturally and immediately occurs, disposition to contend for a moment 
Are these words ^plied to him in Jest on the point. Let it stand admitted, 
or in earnest ? In the latter, surely I if Dr. Chalmers will bdVe it so, that 

It is impossible to admit, even for a the arguments of the Edinlwrgh lie- 

moment, the idea, that a grey-haired view were the best,'' and that to them, 
divine, of high literary reputation, therefore, is is that the learned Doctor 
could stoop to witticisps so pitiably has repli^. 

irapid, or sarcasms so intolerably vul- But the dispute between the Doctor 
gar, as the contrary supposition would and ourselves ends not here. If we 
imply. Doubtless the learned Doc- felt any degree of conbdence or satia-, 
tor felt assured ii) his own /nind that faction in our criticisms on Dr. Chal- 

he was merely averting to a well- mers's volume, that confidence rested 

known and unquestionable fact, when not on any thing peculiarly our own, 
he thrke alluded to his opponent’s or on any thing connected with per- 
advanced age as a feature worthy of re- sonal vanity. We placed not our re- 
mark in the present controversy. But, liance on our critical or logical acu- 
alas I the power of acquiring and im- men ; we thought little of the argu- 
parting a correct knowledge of facts, ments” we might adduce; but we 
app^rs to have been denied by nature thought of something higher — we relied 
to Dr. Chalmers. His constant ill luck on something of weight, and 
follows him even here; and theprin- validity, and stubbornness, than argu- 
cipal use of this little discussion ap- mentSy — we relied, in short, on facts. 
pears to be, ‘Must to shew that he can’t These foots were in no sense peculiarly 
open his mouth but out there comes a our own ; nor did we feel any perkonal 
blunder.” •>, pride in bringing them forward. But 

But enough, and more than enough, we did feel their strengtii and impor- 
of these follies — which, however, we tance in the discussion, — a strength far 
must observe, do not originate with us, above any reasonings that could pos- 
but with the learned Doctor. Let us sibly be adduced. And it is a matter, 
now turn to the substantial dispute at the present moment, of deep and 
between us. extreme astonishment with us, that the 

Dr. Chalmers has already seen, it learned Doctor should have perused 
appears, as many as ten different re- our statements — should even have con- 
viGws of his late work on Political descended to write several sentences in 
Economy, and of these a majority are reply to them, and should yet Jiave 

hostile to the principles of that volume, altogether foigoUen to say a single 

The greater portion of them, including word in reference to those vital errors, 

the Quarterly/ and Eclectic ReviewSy as to matters of ffict, which those state- 

he dismisses with a single word. To ments were pniicipally occupied in 
Frases^s Magasine he affords about a pointing out. 

page; but to the Edinburgh Review Our one main objection to Dr. 
he devotes a pamphlet of toterable size. Chalmers’s volume was couched in 

His reason, he inrorms us, is this, that these words, which, not to give him 
be finds that journal ** the easiest to, an excuse for foigetting, we will here 
deal with,” ** because it deals in the accurately reprint : — 
beet and strongest arguments.” ** Dr. Chalmerses booky iheny con- 

Now, personaUify we offer not the tainsy within the whole compass of its 
least objection to this. We are wriN 556 pagesy but three facts ; and those 
ing, not for fome or emolument, brit for tkm assumed facts aiey each and everp 
truth and tlie public good; and with oneof them y mere fetionsT*^ 

these objects in view, al^etty litera^ Such was our averment; and we 
jealousies fode into insignifi- Mieve that, if proved to be well- 

cance. We can therefore listen, with- bounded, it would be held by all but 
out the least disquiet or discomposure, political economists to be of greater 
to Dr. Chalmers’s pinion tnat the weight in any rational estimate of the 
arguments ” of the Edinburgh Review Doctor’s volume, than all the abstract 
were the best of all which have been arguments ” that the wit of man 
levelled against him. could have brought to bear against it. 


* j^TOser'H Magaziae, August 1859, p. 115. 
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These fttcto, in ahorf^thougb Aw^ild t\m ex}>Aideil iai^ mm:,A^85j 030 . 
ftr between," neoessaril/ ibnned the (tmns, being eqttftL: 
foundatioii of the- Doctor's voJnibe. bushels of wheat Ipr eaiicbi. 

. His own reasonings formed the super- eapendillire has usaallyaTeiagei .abput 
structure. The Edwbwrgh Eeview ten bushels .to each pauper » aqd yet 

attacked that superstructure, and, ae- Dr. Chalmers would send us to Holland 
cording to (he Doctor’s opinion, with to learuhotefodotei^jio^/ioer-fowr.f 
better arguments than those advanced Thudh^ That foe supposition of a. 
by any other journal. We, on the natuial duplication of population in 
' uontrary, paid little attention to foe fiAeen years an absurd chimemt* . 
superstructure, but cliallenged tlm cha- We remarked; foot neither Mi;. Malthus 
racter of the foundation, and, we sin- nor Dr. Chalmers Jfod ever applied the 
cerely believe, struck away the maid rules of simp^itifometio to this their 
props of the whole edi^ce. Little va^ sup^osl^n. We therefore sup- 
wonder, therefore, is it, if, finding it plied this defimenoy ourselves i and in 
difficult satisfactorily to reply to'our> our September Number we presented 
.statements, the Doctor should turn foe Doctor with a table, hy which it 
away from us, and prefer dealing, and appeared, that upon Mr. Malthus’s- 

acknowledge that he finds it ** easier to own data, a population of 46 persons 
deal with," the "arguments" of the would only become, in 120 years, 
Minburgh Review. whereas, according to their foncy of a 

Our challenge, therefore, must be doubling every fifteen yean, tbfti same 
repeated. We were not, we believe, population oughttohave reached, in that 
so lengthy as to be tedious before ; but time, the enormous number of 12,288 
now we will be so succinct as tp leave persons I 

the Doctor no apology for disregarding ^ Such were our objections to Dr. 
the call. We again tell him, that the CbaimAs’s work. has perused and 
mam principles enounced and defended considered them, and what is his reply ? 
ill Ills volume rested wholly, if founda- Nothing, but some phrases about " otir 
tion they had at all, upon these three ugedfrkndf* and " the old g^entleman 
fads, — ■ wlio writes in Fraser's Magazine As 

I. Tliat the example of Norway is to the facts, he utters not a syllable ! 

worthy of English imitation, inasmuch We have, indeed, some general 
as the people of that country marry late expressions of a belief, that, on 
in life, and itterease slowly, the point of the evil of prcmatui'e 

II. That, to use his own words, " The and thoughtless marriages, and foe 

absence of the poor-laws seems to be one value of a good education, we should 
of the chi^ blessings of Holland.'* be found essentially to agree. Unques- 

1I£. Tnajt " FopidatioHy when per» tionably we should. But what is this 
mitted its full development^ can double to foe purpose ? The main drift of the 
itself in fifteen years*' Doctor's volume is addressed, not to foe 

fhese three assumptions constituted poor, but to the rich. Its otoct is not 
the main support and foundation of his to recommend caution and tnougbtful- 
whole theory. If these were removed, ness to the multitude, but to recommend 
his entire volume rested upon mere certain plans of legislation to those who * 
airy speculation. Our answer, then, legislate for the multitude. And his 
to these assumptions was as follows : — ^rnnd object, above all, is, to procure 
J<Vrsf,Thattne population of Norway the abolition of the poor-laws. This 
had increa8ed,between 1813 and 1825, he advocates as a principal means of 
from 835,451, to 1,000,152, or above producing " moral restraint," or " fewer 
nineteen per cent. ; while that of En^- and |gter marriages;" and to enforce 
laud, between 182 1 and . 1 83 1 , had only it, he tells us, 1st, That they are happier 
increased sixteen per cent; and yet in Norway than in England, because 
Dr. Chalmers recommends us to look they marry later and increase less, 
to Norway in order to be taught moral 2d. That they do better in Holland, 
restraint, and a slower rate of increase ! because they have no poor-laws. Aiid, 
Secondly^ That in Holland, where 3d, That population, if allowed, would 
foe Doctor tells us there are no poor- double itaclrin fifteen years. Each of 
laws, it is upon record, in a pbblic these propositioDS we utterly deny,— 
state paper, tnat in 1823; in. foe nine, tbe^sf, upon the aothoritypf the census 
northern provinces, foey numbered of Norway: theiecoiu/,u^iitheautho- 
196,003 poor; and that upon these rity of the report _of the States General 
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of f823 : and the third, upon the autho* 
rity of Cocker’s Arithmetic. Let the 
DMtor admit the fallacy of all his 
assumed facts, and let him svCthdraw 
his proposition, grounded upon them, 
of a repeal of the poor-laws ; and then 
we are willing enough to meet him on 
the neutral ground of a cordial approval 
of universal education, and a willing 
inculcation of general fo^hought and 
prudence in contracting matrimony. 
But let him not promulgate statements 
of hict so erroneous as those we have 
inted out, and then, when Ithe errors 
has committed are shewn to him, 
fly off to a series of vague generalities 
about the " connexion tetween respect- 
able character and respectable economic 
comto,” which no one has dreamt of 
questioning. Let him remember that 
erroneous statements of fhct, however 
guiltless they may be when uninten- 
tional, become fauehaodA if they are not, 
on detection, instantly corrected ; and let 
him regulate his conduct accordingly. 
We look to him, as a man of integrity, 
either for a prompt confession of his 
errors as above pointed out, or else 
a satisfoctory refutation of our aver- 
ments. The former, we doubt not, 
is his only resource ; but we must con- 
foss we shall feel rather curious to see 
the next edition of his Volitkal Eco- 
nomy purged of the false assumptions 
which at present form its only basis. 

But it is time that we turned our 
attention to the main subject of Dr. 
Clialmers's present pamphlet— to that 
suUect which alone could have justi- 
fied us in devoting an entire paper to 
die Doctor’s vagaries. He has given 
us in this tract a condensed, and there- 
fore a striking view of the absurdities 
of his system. He has brought all 
his contxwictoiy statements into close 
juxtaposition ; and we cannot let slip 
the opportunity of exhibiting them, iii 
their true light, to the British public. 

Tlie Doctor sets forth his leading 
jffinciple in his title page, " The su- 
jwewc* importewcc of a ri^ht mcgal to 
a right enommkal »tate of the eommu’- 
nity.** And, in the closing paragraph 
of his preface, he tliuT'^ore folly states 
it:— 

"Wo affirm of a poor-law, that, viewed 
as an expedient for the reli^ of distress, 
it is a .positive snd uamized evil ; — and of 
all die other merely economic expedients 
for the samq objeots, not that they are 
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evfls, but that ae bast they afford only a 
fleeting afld tsmponuy goad, am to ha 
neutrauaed by a cause ithoaa deadly mis- 
chief nothing dse OBA eonatanroil m$ a 
thorough idueation ofihe peopk. Let all 
diese expedients be tried, successive^ 
or together, and what we have ventured 
to predict is, that none of them will avail 
for a permanent lightening of our pres- 
sure. It is not home odlonisatfon that 
will do it ; it is not the largest practi- 
cahle conversion of revenne into capital; 
it is not the greatest possible eidargement 
of foreign tnule; it is not the repeal of 
die com-lawa; it is not the more equal 
division of property ; it is not the aboli- 
tion of tithes or taxes ; and, flnslly, it is 
not emigration. We think that, before, 
hand, and by the lights of science, one 
and all of these measures are traceable 
to their results, and we have endeavour^ 
so to t^ce them. In our conclusions, 
we have mn counter to many of the fond 
imaginations of projeciorx. Experience 
will decide the question betwixt us ; and 
whether, if without an exUmive moral 
and odiffational rrform, the future history 
of Britun — markm, on the one hand, by 
the outbreakings of a straitened and dis- 
tempered population, and on the other, by 
the manifola, but abortive attempts of 
the legislature to rectify their condition — 
will not lend a melancholy continuation 
to all our views.” — Prrfaee, p. xxi. 

And, in the body of bis essay, he 
again and again strikes the same chord : 

" Meanwhile, we fear that law can 
do nothing, unless by going to the root 
of the mischief, or instituting a right sifs- 
tm of education, and putting into a truii 
of abolition the whole system of pauper- 
ism.” p. 50. 

** The question is, whether shall we 
transform these modern helots, which can 
only be done by a univereal and Christian 
education/^ p. 57. 

And so in a variety of places. 

Now, to shorten the controversy as 
much as possible, we sliall, without a 
word of preface, charge the Doctor with 
two things. 

I. With settir^ vp a fancy or a 
day-dream of his own, which he calls 
Education, as a remedy and panacea for 
edkthe wrongs and evils of society ; thus 
assigning to it operations and energies 
which are wholly chimerical, and which 
are negatived liy ail experience* And, 
11. With ahmrdly and blatnably dis- 
countenancing alt those practical re- 
medies for mourn evils, which' common 

superior. 
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Jku ffomM mid Usdmlj^^ptmimg md* i uniler pivine ,.iviA ^ coda 

In the first places theii> iseeay that df ."^ecoDomiodl,? npguIiitipnSi eitery 
Dr. Chtflmera, la nweing wbat'he calU af arhich nnueotioter tb the learned 

« education the’ belritiiiina. ttaiddle. Dw^ra whole system. We sbould 


and end of bis whole systent of national 
economy, sins a^inst both experience 
and common s^ise. 

Let no one assert or imagine that we 
are disposed to undervalue edueatioo. 
On the contraiy, we are quite ready to 
.join with Dr. Chalmem in furthering 
all his plans and schemes ier its uni- 
versal extension. But while we\now 
its value and importance, we vrill not 
absurdly expect miracles from it. Edu- 
cation can do much, but-there are many 
things that it cannot do. It can neither 
suspend the laws of the physical nor of 
the moral world. It cannot arrest the 
tides, nor rule the winds. If it could, 
we would not run the hazard of steam- 
boats! It cannot change the heart of 
man, or make all its votaries Christ- 
ians. If it could, then we would at 
once go all lengths with Dr. Chalmers, 
and say, Provide education for the 
people, and then repeal at one woid 

the statutes at laiw.” Neither can 
education enable the Irish cotter to pay 
eight guineas an acre for a potato-gar- 
den, without crossing the channel to 
deprive the English labourer of his 
employment. Nor can it teacli the 
English weaver, deprived of his work 
by the power- looms, how to avoid 
sacrificing his children in the dreadful 
factory, or how to reach the heart of 
him who owns that factory, and who 
is filling his coffers by the destruction 
of the limbs and lives of crippled and 
murdered infancy. 

Dr. Chalmers is a divine, while we 
arc of the common herd of men.’' 
And yet, fond as he is of education, 
and of Cliristian education too, we in- 
cline to think tliat he has derived his 
vehement passion for that universal 
remedy more from Adam Smith and 
Mallhus than from Moses; and we 
rather opine that he would prefer the 
lessons of the former to those of the 
latter, for the^upils of his favourite 
system; — at least, we are quite sure of 
this, that his plans, both for the moral*’ 
and economical ” regulation of the 
people, are directly contrary to those of 
the inspired lawgiver. Moses incul- 
cated education too, and so would we ; 
but Moses did not, like Dr. Chjzlmers, 
make it the beginning and end of his 
national system ; on the contrary, he 


exheedingly like to oall for the Docforli 
vote, on tRe adoptjdn of this Divine 
code in our own countiy; The rules 
for the constant division and imbdivir 
sletn of ljMMl,^for guarding against the 
formation, of utge estates,— for the pier 
veDtion or interest-taking and the ac- 
cumulation .of money,— and for the 
encouiaghmentof the increase of popu- 
Utfon, must be exceedingly abhorrent 
to his foeVngi.' At present, however, 
.we only refer to the sulgect to shew, 
that tills legislator did not, like Dr. 
Chalmers, consider , that " law can do 
nothing, save instituting a right system 
of education,’* but, on tlie contraiy, 
took great pains to enact all those pro- 
visos for the coercion and restraint of 
cajpital,'* which we now so much 
need, and the enactment of which Dr. 
Chalmers so much opposes. 

Bur not only dp we find the great 
Jewish legislator opposed to Dr. Chal- 
mers ; another authority of great name, 
though of modern times,' may now be 
adduced on the same side, and that is no 
other than Dr. Chalmen hinmlf! 

The learned Doctor’s favourite doc- 
trine, as we have already seen, is tliat 
of the universal efficiency of education 
to do for a people every thing requisite 
to their happiness and well-being. 
This dpetrine is placed in evefy,point 
of view, and supported by every Kind 
of argument and illustration. Now hear 
the learned Doctor on the other side of 
the question. 

At pages 26 to 32 of the present 
pamphlet, he presents us with a nar- 
rative and statement pfthe past history 
and present circumstances of Paisley, 

' by a gentleman of the highest character 
and most laboriously acquired know- 
ledge of the subject. This statement 
the Doctor very highly and deservedly 
applauds and attests. Let us there- 
fore listen to its averments. 

1. Ofthe former condition of Paisley. 

• Nearly one-half of Paisley, at that 
pexiodflSOO), wHshuiltby weavers, from 
savings of dieir ordinary wages. Every 
house had its garden; and every weaver 
beine bia own master, could work it when 
He pleased. Many were excellent florists : 
many possessed a tolerable library, ana 
all were politiciani; so that, about the 
pmod of the French revolution, JMr. Pitt 


more fear of tbo^ ofiwolrtoted 

poiwcal discussiofis of the Pniiley 
veni, than of 10,000 armed men. Had 
VawJpy been (ben wliat Paiale^ia now, 
crowded witli balf-ulbrinad radieala ood 
infidels, his fears would have bean juafi- 
fied;^ but troth and hqneat^ecdiiig could 
fear nothing from a oo^qhity coqsti- 
tnted as PaisW then wah*; and neVer, 
perhaps, in the hiatorjr of the world, was 
there a more eOnviACih proof of the 
folly of being afraid of a unirefsal and 
thorough education, dipeoially when im- 
pregnated with the beligioB of the Bible, 
than in the state of Paiuey at that period. 

** * Attheperiod alluded to, every man, 
woBMB,s«Bd ahiU aheiva oiffht er. sine 
years of age,eifuld.readthe Bible; many 
could write and caat accounts ; and not a 
few of the weayor’s sona went through a 
regular course at the grammar school. 
To have had a distant rmtive unable to 
read, or one sent to prison for stealing, 
would have beep felt ya equally dis- 
graceful. 

«< « The inhahitanta were so universally 
regular in^their attendance upon church, 
and strict afterwards in keeping in-doors, 
^at it is recollected, at the eod of the 
last ceutniy, or cdtnmcncemcnt of the 
present, that not a living creature, save 
two or tliree privileged Uaekguarde, were 
ever seen walking tiie stieets after divine 
service ; or if ony chanced to appear, an 
errand for the doctor was supposed to be 
the probable cause. Family duties were 
generally attended to; and prayer and 
praise were not confined to tin* Sabbath 
evening ; for on week-days, os well as on 
Sabbath days, the ears of tlie bystanders 
werq/egaled with songs of praise issuing 
forth from almost .every dwelliifg ; and, 
in those days, it was no uncommon tiling 
to find the highly respectable weaver a 
most consistent and truly useful elder of 
the church,'” — Pp. S8, 229. 

2 . Of the present state of that town. 

** To state tlie simple fact, tliat the 
ones (piiet, sober, moral, and intelligent^ 
inhabitants of Paisley, are now, gene- 
rally, a turbulent, immoral, and- half- 
educated population, is to state what 
almost every one knows, what many 
mourn over, but for which few seem 
able to propose any remedy.” ^ 

'* In 181.8-19, during the Eadieal pe- 
riod, there were'foundmll three thog- 
sand. Paisley-born ima Paisley -bred, who 
could not read ; and the decline it in- 
telligence haS been followed by the de- 
cline of that tempeiiince, prudence, and 
economy, which are tiin'Cftrdinttl virtues 
of the working-dasees ; by which alone 
they can elevate their condition, orpn- 
•Orve themselves from sinking into t^ 
most abject poverty.” • 


-'Thosb 

eorieerning then thit^ of thin life, are not 
libehr to have forqtoght regarding 
the me to ooiniBl^,M|i. just in propoi-tion 
as the modern Paisley weaver is without 
religTon, does he despise it. All clergy 
are neoessarily 'hypbcritefl, as all kings 
and magistrates are, in tlieir estimation, 
tyrants. Unitarianiam, infidelity, or reck- 
less profiihity, too 'generally abound ; snd 
the popular ciy is against all church es- 
tablishments, however mudi demanded 
by the. poverty and irreli^on of^tlMr. 
owii.low»t and agabtet aU dialijaetion of 
noMt' Thua, memnng themselves by 
themimlvesj they would reduce society to 
their own level. Paisley thus furnishes 
an aflTectiug illustration of the declaration 
of Holy Writ, ' That righteousness ex- 
alteth a city^, but sin is the ruin of any 
people.*”— Pp. il9— S‘2. 

3. Of the means by whidi this change 
was' produced. 

The introduction of the mtmufactoiy 
of imitation Indian shawls, about the 
year ' 1^00, required that each weaver 
should employ one, two, or three bovs, 
called draw-boys. Eleven to twelve 
was the usual age, previous to this pe- 
riod, for sending boys to the loom ; but 
as boys of any age above five were equal 
to this work of drawing, those of ten 
were first employed : then, as the de- 
mand increased, those of nine, eight, 
seven, six, and even five, (iiils, too, 
wore by and by introduced into the same 
employment, and at equally tender years. 
JVIany a struggle the honest and intelli. 
gnxit weaver must have had, between his 
duty to his children and his immediate 
interests. The idea of his children 
growing up without eehooling, must have 
cost him many a pang ; but the idea of 
losing fid. or 3s, ]>er week, and paying 
scbool-wnges beside, proved too great a 
bribe even for parental affection, and, as 
might have been expected, mammon m 
the end prevailed ; and the practice gra- 
dually became too' common and familirir 
to excite more than a passing regret. 
Children greW up without either the 
education or the training which the yourh 
of the countty derive from tlie school- 
roaster ; and every year, since 180j, has 
sent forth its hundreds of unschooled and 
untamed boys and gtrlsn^mw become the 
plants of a still ruder, more undisci- 
plined, and ignorant offspring. Nor was 
tills all. So great was the demand for 
draw-boys, that ever and anon the town- 
crier went through the streets, offering, 
not simply ts. 6d., 3s., or 3s. 6d. a-week 
for tfae labour of boys and girls, bat bed, 
board, und washing, and a penny to 
themselves on Saturday night. This 
was a reward on disobedience to parents 
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We regret “Agt We ertB titalrfe to re- 
print Che entire' ittirati^O'j bat' these 
extreow, which are MMy tatim, will 
tonfijy hs ieadii^ pointer And^fejy, 
if the usual'orderoriatiocii^titA is apt 
to be entirely inverted to ideaae m 
political economif ts, this evmiioe dbc« 
most completely dpetvoy^^evea to utter 
annihilation, the Whole ^theory of the 
.learned Doctor. And meet stiengdy 
does he himself incorpMte tbta^ Mte^ 
ment widi his pamphlet; prooeeBing 
immediately to argue in ftvonr Of that 
very theoiy which had thus becin shewn, 
by events themselves, to be UUeiiy 
groundless and chimerical. 

The Doctor's leading principle, as 
we have already seen, is this, that, 
avoiding as uselesii and hurtful all 
legislative interference with capital,'^ 
or labour, or wages, or subsistence, we 
ought to rely mainly, and in feet wholly, 
upon a thorough education^ of tlie 
people,’' as the one sole m&ns by 
which tlie improvement and mlvation 
of the country is to be effected. Fora 
complete confutation of this theory, 
however, we have only to look to the 
facts which he has himself supplied, in 
this narrative, of the prosperity and 
decay of a single individual town, whose 
history can be traced, and its progres- 
sion ascertained. 

Paisley, according to this able, and, 
we doubt not, accurate narrative, was 
from 1770 to 1780 exactly in that very 
state ar>d condition into which Dr. 
Chalmers desires to Introduce our whole 
population a desire in which we cor- 
dially concur, and should most g^dly 
co-operatc. 

l^isley enjoyed a thorough educa- 
tion of the people.” ** Every man, 
woman, and child could read the Bible, 
many could read and cast accounts, 
and not a few went through a regular 
course at the. grammar-school.” So 
universal was riiis education, that to 
have had a relative unable to' read 
would have been felt as disgraceful as 
if that relative had committed felony I 
Paisley, too, had a ** Christian Pli- 
cation.’' ^ So universally regular were 
the people in their attendance upon 
church, and strict afterwards in keeping 
in-doors, that fief a living awturCf save 
two or three prigged blad^piard$f 
were ever seen walking the streets aftir 
Divine service, an ettatid forthe doctor 
being the only exception.” And not on 
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weH aaon ^btutfb 
the by«|pedereiveroffasgpei 
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Pairiieyl am} itbe Dodte < 
seoilps to imagine, that ifti^QU n^e 
the eritolia empire such . iu Paisley ti^ 
wu, .its irew yrould ' be sebn^^ 
witbont, ^ Md p aav (aw ^ m 
ooeroion P onpUal. . We should 
jetoVtosee.ltM ckaogs which he advo- 
cate bntei eoiddiTot feelihereliafioe 
on its perfflaneBce.whidi.be expfOsses. 
The ftpd**€^tal,” if left amesttained 
in itt operations, would soon make a 
desert or this ga^n. The histev of 
Paisley tells us this, with a ymee which 
cannot be mistaken* The nieiriator 
proceeds to say, that 

** Days of darkness and privatiofi 'h8va 
come upon Paisley.” ^ 

The once quiet,' i6her» moral, and 
intdliaent mhabitants of Paisley are now, 
generally, a tiirkufent,iaiiiMnil, andkalf- 
PiuMitMpfq>u1atifmr’’ 

•• In 1818.-19, there were found full 
three thousand, Paislay-boniand Paisley, 
bred, who could not read ; and (he decline 
of intelligence has been fellowed Iw the 
decline of that temperance, prudence, 
and economy, by which alone (hey can 
elevate their condition, or preserve them- 
selves from sinking into the twut affect 
poverty*^ 

And now, too, *^just in proportion 
as the modern Paisley weaver is with- 
out religion, does he despise it. Uni- 
tarianism, infidelity, or reckless pro- 
fenity, too greatly abound.” 

Such has been the decline of Paisley ; 
and its operative causes are' not un- 
known. The same namtor who' la- 
ments the change, tells us alsp, with the 
greatest distinctness, how that change 
* has been brought about. The progress 
of the town, in its downwaid course, 
is marked with the greatest precision; 
but that progress, in all its stages, 
directly contr^icts all the notions of 
Df. Chalmers* ’ - 

The learned Doctor, when he finds a 
Similar case to Pdisley in England^ 
ascribes eveiy evil, without hesitation', 
to ** the demoralising'effects of the poor- 
Ikws.’' I here is a town, Doctor, 
in which these evils spring up «ud 

£ revail without the aid of any such 
wi. You tell us, too, that a " tho- 
rou^ and Christian education’' would 
entirely clear all thtoe mischiefe out of 
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had, ttd muld eO^ti^y gpd 
against their i^ni. But in Fiaislej 
they had that edueation, and. yet in 
spite of it ihsiy baye iUlen frpoHi mo- 
raUty and bapwess inta 
and misery^ vritboot hope or prospect 
of their recovery. Yon tell ns, too, that 
England’s pauperism, and miseiy is 
attntmtable to meifoiiKing ofthe poor- 
laws, in producing ecfly f|nd improvi- 
dent marriam; mul yw^this nurator, 
a witness caued b^yottiadif, informs us 
that ** early mannam were very com^ 
inoa”in raisli^’sbmtdayBiand pro- 
duced ne^pvil enecls.^ Andhetellsus, 
too, that ^ the Faielqr weaver lad, in 
18de, migries equally ear^, on a pit- 
tance, that scarcely suppprts himself, 
because he has neither pidgment nor 
moiat principle.” So that it appears 
that early marriages have always pre- 
vailed in paisley ; and it is concMed 
that in her prosperous times th^ pro- 
duced none of toe supposed ** attendant 
evils.” And the same early marriages 
take place now, in her evil days, witli- 
out any poor-fot«f to hear the blame of 
having produced them 1 
Every one of the, learned Doctor’s 
hypofoeses, then, vanish away before 
this simple, and, as ha truly calls it, 
most precious” piece of evidence. 
An educated, Chiistianly trained, and 
moral population, are seen to become 
ignorant, immoral, turbulent, and mis- 
erable, and that not by ** the demoral- 
ising efiects of poor-laivs,” or the results 
of early inarriagm and over-population, 
but by the woriiings of cap&ai/ And 
yet so blind . is the Doctor to the mis- 
chieft of this mighty power, ^hen left 
unrestrained in the Irands of s^shness, 
that he even speaks, in a subsequent 
p^ in these terms : After that 
jcapital has done iis utterviott for the 
population.” Done its uttermost! Yes, 

, capital hat done its uttermoit with, our 
' people I Jt has been left, under the 
recommendations of the ecottomists,to 
work its unchecked will with our indus- 
trious clasim, tftl it has reduced them, 
in many parts of the country, t6 half 
starvation and the sullenness of deqiair* 
Pollow the demon wh^Eever he rmgns 
most triumphant I Oo.where you can 
find the largest monopolists, whefoer 
in land or in kekjm, ai^, there you 
shall be sure to fioa.,the gi^test physi- 
misery, the greatest 

tion, and the greatest duller. of a con- 
, yiusion oi reckless fiijry against dioae 
who are JeU to he nothing out oppres- 


son. « Every ilrhese' the espitelist is 
found opemtiiifgireF^nBt the vteges, the 
meena of subsmteqiM^'Ihe oommrt, the 
morals of the.peO|M»s His constant 
p^ iis, first to pi^oe a glut of labour, 
either by importing hands from other 
neighbouihoods, or by mcreasing the 
day’s work till one man undertakes the 
proper work of two ; and then, having 
himself oventocked the market of 
labour, he avails bimadf of the glut to 
beat down wages. All this. Dr. Chal- 
mers, a not morally blind, can see 
going on every, where around him.; and 
yet he tides the side of the capitalists 
against the poor, and reproacnes the 
latter with bmng the cause of their own 
misery, by dreSiing too fastf and thus 
creating a surplus population! AH 
these evils, he tells us, had their be- 
ginning in the recklessness of our own 
population, ’’—who ought doubtless to 
have foreseen, forty yean ago, the in- 
vention of the power-loom, and to have 
regula^ their " increase of numbers” 
ariordifigly! 

But enough of these absurdities. It 
}s time we adverted to our second ob- 

e Dtion; namely, that not only does 
r. Chalmers ascribe a power to edu- 
cation which iS'Wholiy chimerical, hut 
so entirely does he idolize it that he will 
** hear no rival near the throne he 
makes it not the first thing only, but 
the second, third, the bmnning and the 
ending, of lus s]istem of legislation. 

The unprectiw nature of this scheme 
is seen the moment we bring it into 
the sphere of actual lifo. The people 
of Paisl^ had this education, and 
enjoyed uL its connected advantages. 
Yet they were drawn aside and tempted 
to give up all, and that by the mere 
ofibr of ha^'^ircrown a-week for their 
children, as draw-boys. This poor 
motive is distinctly stated to have been 
the main and indeed 'sole-operating 
cause in the destruction and demora- 
lizatioir of Pawley. And this half-a- 
ciown per week was not needed, either, 
by the p^le who yielded to its temp- 
tation. They were mechanics earning 
gpod wagas, and enjoying eve^ com- 
foitli ZImrtheless, even with them 
the seduction operated, and the suh- 
stahtial wdfose of their children was 
saerificeft for the sake of an additional 
fivejMmeea-dayl 

. Thus having .been the case with 
Paisley, we Should like to know how 
Dr* .Chalmers proposes to work his 
panacea in such places as Leeds or 
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MaiNibMter. lliMiflie renUainf tkis 
poor ftaKcniwA Iqr the labduir 
ehifd It Bot s nallef ^ebelot idth the 
pamt, but of abeeteie neeeeei^. 

have two childr^ii'Bt ^loit m file 
fitetories/’ said a poor matt to Mr. 
Oastler, but 1 have not had the least 
stroke of work mfsM for thirtttn 
months. Thejr earn seven or ei^t 
shillings anweeki and that is aU'we 
have to live on, That'^Utde girl, of 
seven jnean^ old, has logo to her work, 
a ndle and half, very eaiiy in the 
moridng, and she oomiB home at half- 
past eight at nighti and all I see of 
her is to call her up in the morning 
and to send her to bed. And it almost 
makes my heart break; for we cannot 
get any work, and 1 know that 1 am 
living by the death of that child.’^ 
Another one, a told the same 
gentleman that his father had just 
been dischaiged, and be himself put 
on to the work that hift'fother had been 


rnftd Mk'ilifttkrite'pith ^ en 
iM 

-‘iM «itd 

Chelmers ipUs ns ^ them it ifo ik6n 
for the hennuy hot itt thdidim 
^edneathm of the a 

doeumentwtts laid before the'laetiMy 
hfoOttr QQihipitihe* bf tho^Bov. Aber- 
eromliie Gordon, skped by* foe 
wMe of iho dkmy of Aberdeen (two 
absentees fody» in which 

they dedlare, as foe molt of their own 
expsriedee^ <*thgt foe present lotu; 
^dnemhiit of 'young p^ons in mitu 
and fteteries is pngndicial to their 
morels, inasmuch as religions instruc- 
tion cannot be adequately obtained ; to 
foeir mental culture, inasmuch as no 
regular system of Vacation cau be 
pursued ; and to their health, inasmuch 
as constitutional debility and disease 
are entailed.’’ 


doing. By this change the fteto^- 
owner saved 10s. 6d. arweeV in foe 
difference of wages. But then, as foe 
boy said, ** It is killing me, and my 
fattier is idling his time away, and has 
nothing to do.” 

Jf Ignorance increases, then, amongst 
our ^glish manufacturers, we have 
plainly more excuse than could be 
pleaded for the people of Paisley. 
And how does Dr. Chalmers propose 
to meet the case. He pleads for educa- 
tion, a good education, and nothing but 
education. We beg to know how he 
proposes to apply it. 

The schools of Paisley, we swpose, 
are now what the schools of rasley 
were forty years a^. At least, they 
have hardly diminished in value and 
efficiency. And in our English manu- 
facturing districts there has been a large 
increase of all the means of instfuction. 
There is no difficulty, at present, eifoer* 
in Scotland or in E^lana, in obtaining 
education for foe children Of the poor; 
— ^the real difficulty is, how to bring 
them into contact with it. In Scotland, 
Dr. Chalmers himself tells us, at least 
in Paisley, they have forsaken the edu- 
cation that is offered them, to send foeir 
children to earn 2f. M a-*week as 
“ draw-boys.” In our own towns a 
necessity is laid upon them, and in a 
majority of cases the chiMrea must 
spend foeir whole time in foctoriCs, or 
both parents and (foildren must starve. 
In what way, then, does Dt. Chalmers 
propose to make this state of things. 


The facts upon which this opinion 
was founded are those which are now, 
unfoTtunately, general to all manufac- 
turing distnets. They are mginly 
these that foe hours of labour have 
been almost universally extended, by 
competition, to the utmost limits that 
the human frame will sustain. That 
they commonly extend to fourteen hourp 
of actual attendauoe at the factory, for 
both adults and infants— frequently to 
fifteen or sixteen, and sometimes to 
seventeen or eirtteen hours per day. 
That even the roOrtest of such periods 
totally disqualifies a child from attend- 
ing a day-school with the least profit; 
and tliat foe longer periods, whmh are 
now too common, even oblige foe 
children to spend the greater part of 
the Sunday in bed. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is plam that the genera- 
tion which is now rising up in our ma- 
nufocturing districts, must inevitably 
be one of the worst vacated and most 
immoral that the countiy, in modem 
tiroes, has ever known. 

{7nder these circumstances vre ask 
Dr; Chidmers for his vote on the 
]^ctDlry4fill. Placing'^his whole re- 
liance on education, and seeing, as he 
must see, that under foe present foctocy 
^stem foe children of these districts 
cannot be educated; it appears an in- 
evitable consequence that be must be a 
warm supper^ of that Ttei-honrs’ bill, 
one great olfiect* of which is not only 
to save foe^nves of the children, but 
also to rescue a few hours 'from their 
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wedcly toil for the pttrpoees of menUl 
aad moral cultivation. 

But no I— to our uncoQtroUal^le ditk 
guBt^ we find Dr. Cfoalmuia ajuimgst 
Sie opponents of that merciful and 
neceraaiy measure. DisgmK» «e re- 
peat» almost as much at foe absurd 
tenacity with which he clings to evepy 
shred of a cold-blooded system of 

economy/’ as at foe ^ffodency in 
moral feeling ifoich is inevitably 
chargeable upon evaiy one who would 
stand by and see infonts, muideredf 
soul and bodyi by myriads, lafoer than 
do aught inconsistent with ^ the prin- 
ciples of Adam Smith.” Dr. Chalmers 
Bees, fully sees, and forcibly describes, 
foe evils to which we allude, and yet 
his vote is given against the only means 
that has been proposed for their re- 
moval He tells us that the Factoiy- 
bill “ vaiuly promises to remedy*’ these 
evib, Hecmls it a bungling legis- 
lation ; ” tells us that it proposes to 
violate the parental rights of the people 
of England^’ (which is wholly untrue), 
and assures us fopt law call do 
nothing unless by going to foe rootof 
foe mischief ; or constituting a right 
system of education, and putting into 
a train of abolition the whole system 
of pauperism.” 

His tenacious adherence to a system 
has here even brought Dr. Chalmers, 
apparently, into an absolute dishonesty, 
or palpable misrepresentation; (hough 
we doubt not that he himself is even 
now scarcely aware of that which must 
have been unintentional when com- 
mitted. He tells us— 

We might collect innumerable testi- 
monies frqm England, on the distempered 
atate of its operative population. But 
we shall only instance foe almost uni- 
versal ciy from its manufacturing districts 
in behalf of the Factory-bilL” ** It ia 
a melancholy outlook for foe next genera- 
tion« that, with ao large a portion of 
England^t boyhood,” dee. The pro* 
pomd is to violate parental rights of the 
peopte of £ttfhmd,”&c. '*lt is thus 
foot England wifo her ever-teenuing 
philanthropyi has placed herself in a 
oilemma.” k | 

Thus, again and, again, does Dr. 
Chalmers represent foe foctory system 
as an EngfiA grievance; and foe Fac- 
tory-bill as an JBagM question. He 
does this that he may be to 

ame that the evil has grown out tiS 
foe English poor-laws. Tbus, he tells 
us:— 


“ThatUtrulyal 
ifoich aeeb to oht^p its omact by a 
CompeosatiQti.of eomv;^ whiefa, on foe 
one liaiui,vfetdd,hy'foi influnM 

posr-fow, /mfsr MUletum ; and, on 
Uie other, by foe axtifieal restraint of a 
penal statute, would 1^ oppressive in- 
terdict on foe unavoidable consequences 
ofitsexeesB.” p. 118. 

But how ignomnt, or how dishonest, 
does all this misrepresentation make 
Dr. Chalmers appear, in foe eyes of 
those numerous persons who are ac- 

S uainted with the facts ; and who hnow 
lat the foctory system and its evils are 
no more exclusively English than they 
are exclusively Scotch; that the <<cry 
has risen from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts” of Scotland as well as of Eng- 
land; that scores of petitioos, with 
thousands of signatures, nave been sent 
up from North Britain ; that foe parlia- 
mentary inquiry was occupied during 
much of its time in examining Scottish 
evidence^; that two most important 
documents, in fiivour of the biU, were 
laid before it, one signed by all the 
cler^ of Abekteeny the other by those 
of Arbroath; that as many as nine or 
ten witnesses from Scotland were heard ; 
and that their evidence fills nearly one 
hundred folio pages, and details a state 
of things whicn almost leaves in the 
Irack-ground all the atrocities even of 
our English factories I How, we repeat, 
does it sound, after all this, to near 
Dr. Chalmers, who either knows these 
things, or ought to know them, speak- 
ing again and again, in the most pointed 
manner, of the whole system as an 
system, and as one of the evils 
grov^ing out of the English poor-lttws ! 
Even supposing that we folly exonerate 
him, as we must, from ell intentional 
misrepresentation, and also pardon his 
inexcusable ignorance of facts so noto- 
rious, still, what value can be attached 
to foe statements or the arguments of a 
man who thus deals with the matters 
which he undertakes to explain I 
Thus, however, it is that Dr. Clial- 
roers constantly proceeds. Not content 
wifo claiming for education the first 
and highest place among the remedies 
for pur exisnng evils, he insists upon 
making it ihp onfy one, and resists to 
foe uttermost every other proposition 
whitfo aims to benefit our distressed 
population. We affirm,” says he, 

** of a pooNlaw, that it is a positive 
and unmized evil; smd of all the other 
merely economic expedients for the 
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same objfipt thStl'M 
only a fleatit^' 

And we ara w 

Doictor is ^ lt\Pkf 

plestaJtMiniive] nmelyi to ctiwe wuh 
apd^oAopt hi» plOMi or to^gtv^ upall 
in roer^ despair I l- 

In as few wonts os may.bO) t\m, 
let us contmst the Doctor’s panacea 
widi the plaits which thhaa who foHbw 
Mr. Sadler would sntgesc. No 'two 
views of domestic (^cy chn more 
widely differ; and it sorely is of the 
last importance to ascertain on ^icb 
side truth/and fai!^ add experien^ are 
found.' Doth parties are agreed ^ 
one point, and oti oife only,— to wit, 
that the great existing evil is the glut 
of labour in the marhet. And both 
wilt agree in Dr. Chalmers's own pro- 
position, that “ it is only when the 
market ceases to be overstocked with 
human labour, that labourers have die 
dictation of their own terms, or can 
treat independently with their em- 
ployers.” The question, then, is, how 
the market is thus to be relieved, and 
the labourers restored to an independent 
position? And here the parties divide, 
and become diametrically opposed. 

I. The Doctor’s assumption is^ that 
** a resolute moral principle on the 
part of Workmen could alone have 
prevented the catastrophe ; and a like 
moral principle, and nothing cUe^ can 
fully and permanently recover 

111 virtue of their restrained and 
regu/ated familiest^ the means of sub- 
sistence will be more liberally shared 
among them.” — “ It is by ^Asl> own 
exertion and self-denial alone thfat they 
can win their way to it.” 

Thus It is clear that the Doctor leaves 
the working of this, his one sole re- 
medy, entirely to the labourers them- 
selves. lie tells us this again and^ 
again. Law can do noting,” except 
** by putting into a ttain of total abo- 
lition the whole system of pauperism.-” 
Now this' said abolition, inasmuch as 
its immediate effect would be to place 
the operatives still more entirely at the 
mercy of their roasters than they even 
now are, is obviously not calculated 
or intended, in itself, to help the oper- 
atives, or to render them more in- 
dependent, but merely to drive them 
to what the DoetzHr calls their own 
exertions.” 

liet us look, then, for a- moment, 
at what the Doctor expects and desires 
of the working classes. It Is, by pru- 


*S» 

am mintifrk aina 

tfnrpM'liitotlr'wM^ it 

prlBsetA ' Vb^is^ 

he sb 

to'^thn object his 

fo'tiiainly roteDded, .to^ «QM«^;,'S^ 
byfois'cbuiAto, arid he Mttrifo 

'tham,'cai!r pormanent r^fbe obtldam; 

Noifr lej^ltfokatdifep(dittaloigi|& 
and praencafiy. The labdhjfen aid m 
alHiist tfaelf own humbdfl b/th0ir dwh 
pnidentt Iddi foreiIgM. The only 
in Whidh they bah proceed toWam tha 
eik! is that which the Dobtef would 
doob^il strongly lebommend, namely, 
that no man should marry until nb 
could arrive at a toleram degree 
of certainty, that his eamid^' would 
suffice to maintain both himself ah'd 
bis wife, and the laigest family he 
could expect to have, taking into ac- 
count an average share of casbalties,-;^ 
such as sickness, want of work, and 
similar misfortunes. 

Npw, in the first place, it will be ob- 
served^ that thia remedial plan^which 
the Doctor, toO, declares to be the only 
one holding but the least hope— is itself 
altogether destitute of the smallest grain 
of relief to the pretent suflerers. It does 
nothing, it attempts nothing, to relieve at 
once the acknowledged evil, the exist- 
ing pressure on the labour-market. All 
that it ever proposes to effect is this, 
that, by preventing a lam proportion 
of future marriages, it will stop, inci- 
piontly, that supply which would other- 
wise he poured into the market several 
years hence, supposing the young men 
and women of the present day were to 
marry, and produce offspring as, here^ 
tofbre. 

But next observe how this relief, 
entirely post^ned, bbviously, for se- 
veral years to come, is to be obtained. 
Distant and doubtfot is the efficiency 
of the remedy ; but the price paid for 
ib. die saorince demanded, is neither 
distant nor doubtful. The entire of 
tbal immense body of the working 
classes whose wages are small, whose 
employment is uncertain and often in- 
termitted, and wlm cannot, therefore, 
be' held to occupy an independ.eDt 
place in society, are wholly i^d ett- 
tirely debarred fVom. niatrmiony'. ' In 
our emcultural districts, ds., 7#^, or 8s. 
a-We^ is now consider^ to be a fair 
rate of wages for a aihgle man,— and 
the' employment, even at this rate, is 
often uncerlagi. Of course, the whole 
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of this immense class must be held 
condemned to perpetual cdibacy* 
Of our manufaclurina population, we 
shewed in our last NujiN)er,loii the 
testimony of three members (£ parlia- 
ment, that the weavers of Scotland 
were eamina at the present time 5s. 4d. 
per week, those of Oldham Us. 7d. per 
wedc (an average, including children); 
and those of Maccle8flet4, only 4i. 7d. 
Rainly, then, all these immense masses 
are alilre cpnsigned by the learned 
Doctor to hopms Mlitude, and that, 
not for their own good, but that die 
children of oihm may be enabled, in 
foture years, to obtain a higher rate of 
wages! 

Did ever a more chimerical or im- 
practicable scheme insult the public 
earl A general stoppage of the tides 
of the ocean would be a far more 
feasible scheme; and y<?t the Doctor 
assures us that in this, and in this n/uns, 
is reposed the on/y hope for the labour- 
ers of England. Saa, indeed, would 
be their lot were there the least ground 
for thb frightful assumption. 

But now let us turn the picture, and 
look for a moment at the opposite 
theory. 

XI. While die Doctor declares it 
mere folly to attempt any thing for the 
present relief of the acknowledged 

S ressure, the contrary ^theory asserts 
le task to be both simple and easy. 

It aims at once, and without doubt or 
delay, to take a certain portion of la- 
bour out of the market, wherever there 
is fair ground for the legislature thus 
to intemre. And such ground pre- 
sents itself in various pomts of view. 
Humanity, for instance, without refer- 
ence to policy, imperatively demands 
that an instant stop be put to that sys- 
tem of excessive inmnt labour by which, 
it is proved, four thousand out of five , 
thousand are destroyed before they ' 
reach their twentieth years. The pro- 
posed enactment, by limiting ttieir 
labour to ten hours daily, will stop 
this horrid system of infant imntplsh 
tion. And policy, too, though it be 
not allowed to rai<«e voice against 
that of humanity, may%e heard in sup- 
port of the canse of mmy. Policy 
approves the change, since it goes 


If the work now obtained bf working 
the childitti twelve and fourteen horns 
per day be needed, then a further sup- 
ply of hands mu^ be sought, to make 
up for the defldenoy occasioned by 
the new limitation. Every fresh de^ 
mand like this tends greatly to lighten 
the market of labour: it takes up at 
once the unemployed ; it even creates 
a demand for more thsm can be found ; 
end thus the labourer is placed on 
more independent terms, and his scanty 
wages begin to rise. That relief which 
Dr. Chalmers would p^tpone to the 
next generation, hero is found, to a 
certain extent, at once, and found in 
the path of justice and mercy. 

And so of the Irish poor. These 
harassed wretches are forced upon the 
labour-market of England, Lecause 
nothing but starvation awaits them at 
home, llemove this dcuiger, and the 
Irishman wanders no more. A million 
a-year, now paid to these foreign auxi- 
liaries, fo the detriment of our own 
agricultural population, would thus be 
restored to its natural channels, and the 
poor-rates would be diminished by an 
eijual sum. Thus, with ease, with ra- 
pidity, and witli justice, another im- 
mense relief, in a second and perfectly 
new direction, might be given to that 
over-burdened market of labour, which 
constitute^, as both parties at once 
confess, the great practical difficulty 
of our case. 

In like manner, another relief might 
be afforded by the general adoption 
of a ^stem of cottage allotments. Most 
obviously, and b^ond an instant doubt, 
most this expedient operate so far to 
raise the agricultural labourer, as to 
place him just where Dr. Chalmers 
wishes to see him, namely, in a situa- 
tion to ** treat independently with his 
employer.” ^'hat delays, then, its 
immediate adoption? But no! says 
Dr. ChalmeFs; ** education, and no- 
thing eltCf is the only remedy !” 

But enough has been said to indicate 
both the opposing nature of these two 
systems, and also, wp should hope, to 
our readers some insight into their 
respective merits. To go more fully 
into the details of* that which we es- 
pouse, will be the object and endeavour 
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MBDlTATlOirs VOtt ttAT<*DAW 
BT am aCOBOAB oVwBBB^kr, BABT. 

Djelightbd am I towibehold the fint vofi^me of the oew series of & Walter’s 
poetiy f Delighted— as it proves that a dmand still exists, and— if I nugr tnist 
the concurrent gossip of all the booksellers’ shops which I have visljited — a vejy 
great demand, for the most apWc-stirring poet or the day. ’ 

Here, then, I have the commencement of the mndnhy of tik SeottiA 
Bordet^ the &rst fiiel of that great blaze of genins, width so long illuminated our 
litemry horizon. I remember the ^y 1 drst read fliose ballad with as keen a 
vividness as I do the most important affiur of my iik. Indeed, there are Ihw 
of us now waxing towards the " sere and yellorw leaf”— Who Imve passed the 
<< mezzo cammih della nostra vita” — ^If we have had any taste for literature at all 
in OUT earlier days— but ihust recollect the poems of Scott as epochs in our 
mentel history. Such poetry will never come to at again. The rising g»ne- 
ration may have poets of their own, (though I do not see them ; nor do T 
expect, wuh Barry Cornwall, in his pxe&ce to his pretty volume of Songs, that 
le printemps reviendra,” at least in any great hnny) ; but if they have, mey are 
dumb and tuneless to us, whose hair is inclined to me present ministry— 

Vi^ose whiskers have tuTued, 

Though once rosy they burn^— 

What a terrible turn for our whiskera^to Gbby ! 

No— there is no use of talking about it— Scott was the poet of the war. He 
stirred our blood as with the sohnd of a trumpet ; and nobody has since awakened 
that ** dread horn,” nor will again, until Snglaffd is doing histtle as she was, boy, 
when I was a lad, and a stripling, and a youth— with the whole world. 

I say there is not a man among us who could not tell you stories of his first 
reading of Scott. I have many a tale of my own ; but I prefer telling one of Sir 
Adam Ferguson’s. It may be known, from history and regimental colours, that 
we were warring once on a time — 

** In our hot youth, when George the Third was king”-. 

in the Peninsula, and that something like fighting went forward on occasion — 
and among the fights, not the least glorious was that of Albuera, won by l/>rd 
Bere&ford, contrary to all the aiguraents of Colonel Napier, who proves that his 
lordship was defeated. The French, to be sure, were of a different opinion ; for tliey 
ran away, leaving the field and a great many good fellows of their own stiff and 
stark upon it ; which shews satis&storily that they had not studied the excellent 
work of Col. Napier with due attention Well, in that battle was Adam Ferguson, 
then a captain in — 1 forget what regiment ; and he, on the morning of the fight, 
had received a copy of the La(fy ^ the Lake, sent him by the authenr, bis old, 
and, toMie last, bis attached friend. Sir Adam had begun to read the book, 
when the attack of (he Polish lancCrs commenced, and he was obliM to attend 
to a combat more personally pressing than the adventures of ^ Sie stag who 
at morn had drunk his fill.” After % short time his regiment halted under 
some cover— perhaps a wall — perhsms a hedge— perhaps a mound— and there, 
while the firing ana charging or the French were going forward fost and furious, 
under a canopy of bullets. Sir Adam read, to a large circle of congregated soldiers, 
(officers, my dear fellow, vmre soldiers in those days, whatever they may be 
now,) the of the Lake. There is a eituation for you I The poetry of 
Scott recited to the hoarse music of the musket and the cannon, and the clinking 
treble of the claniing sabre and bayonet. No— not bayonet ; for the Frencn 
never gave us an opportunity of hearing onr bayOnfits ring againrt theirs. 

I have often wished that Davie Wilkie would paint a picture on this subject. 
The Reading of the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo by me Chelsea Pensioners, 
has Been made immortal under his hsmds. What does he think of the Reading of 
the Lady of the Lake to the Fiftieth — the old dirty half huitdred— under the fire 
of Albuera ( 

1 do not know what put it into my head to talk of this ; baf, as I have gone 
so far, 1 shall not delete what I have done. The sight of the MimtreUy^ I sup- 
pose, has inspired me to think of the days gone by; 9 and, after all, what can 
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be a better introduction to what it was really my mood to 8peak‘of,than a reminis- 
cence of those times when there was, something better worth talking about 
than the budget of Althoip, or the-emancipation of the bid clothesmen? What I 
was, in fact, going to chatter, oif perhaps, to twaddle about, is the ^posture and 
state of political parties among us at the present writing. ^ 

And pleasant they are. Here f have my poor old friend, the Blue and Yel- 
low, lying by my side ; and, if I were addicted to the sin of punning, I might 
say thiat it has been lying the first day of its existence, and never was lying 
in more pitiful condition than it is at this very moment. It had always the sKame 
of Whiggery about it-— it l^as now the filth of the contact of the Treasury— a 
touch which defileth worse than pitch. Yet shall 1 quote from it with joy a 
couple of screeds, that have done my heart good. 

I^reed the first is — , 

** It is with feelings of the deepest regret and disappointment that we find our- 
selves onee mere ennged in writing an artiole upon the State of Ireland. Let not 
our Hibernian friends and readers consider this admission to be founded upon any 
want of symp^y for them, or upon any disrespect towards their country; We con 
assure them, in all sincerity and singleness of heart, that from the day of passing tho 
Belief Bill, we had hoped a separate disquisition upon Ireland would have becoine 
uB absurd and as unuecessa^ as an essay upon the separate interests ofthe Vale of 
Aylesbury or of the Isle of^anet. So long as we considered Jrelar'1 the victim 
ofoppreasion and of intolerance, the pages of this journal were devoted to her cause 
ond to her wrongs ; and no effort of ours has been omitted that could bring before 
the public a practical view of her condition, physical, moral, and political. We pride 
ourselves peculiarly on one claim to public attentioy ; our observations have ever 
been of a practical nature, and not only intended Imt calculated to suggest the re- 
medy, in describing t;^e evil — to djccite to the discharge of duty on the part of the 
legislature, on the part of communities, and of individuals — rather than to esasperate 
angiy passions, and to create useless discontent. We had fondly hoped, that, with 
the reign of intolerance and injustice, our occupation os Reviewers of high grievances 
would have been gone. We have resisted manifold and great temptations presented 
to us 1^ Mr. Sadler and others, [I do n«it think, my friend, it cost ye much pains to 
keep your hands off Sadler ; he it rather troublesome touching,] and have neitlier nib- 
bled nor bit at the light summer-fly of the pamphleteer, or at tho heavy bait of the 
report of a.pHrliamenf'^’^’^mittee, believing that a fhll reliance might be placed 
upon the natural progresa of knowledge, tlie extension of good principles, and of 
national prosperity. We bad hoped fiiat we should at length see Ireland all that her 
poets ana orators have told us, in describing all that she is and that she is not. We 
must confess, that, in many importaiit particulars, our expectations have been griev- 
ously disappointed. In many respects the condition of Ireland has not improved, 
id some it has retrograded ; and if onr views were confined within the narrow limits 
of the present, — if wo did not tiiink that, as intelli^nt and responsible beings, we 
ore also bound to consider the future— we should smk in discouragement, if not in 
despair. Our Tory frieuda must not misconstrue these observatidns?' ^ 

Let not our Tory friends rejoice, <moth the reviewer. He needed not to have 
told us this. We do not rejoice, we meve — we grieve much for the fiital 
measure that prostrated Protestant ascqpdency in Ireland ; we grieve still more 
for the means by which that prostration was effected, and for the persons wlio 
brought it about. But I must also say that I rejoice as a prophet, though [ 
mourn as a man. 1 take it for granted that Cassandra herself had some pride of 
art about her; aoiV^bat though she grieved sufficiently at the overthrow of Troy, 
and' Priam’s kingdom stout,*’ riie still could not 'help saying that she had 
predicted it, thourt in vain. Here, then, is the confession .of the great Whig 
oracle— that all wnich thif recommended— that iheir grand panacea for Ireland 
— that the main object of more than half a c mtury's labours, is ineffectual — that 
we have our woik bafere ub still, and that Irelafid is still to be honoured by the 
notice ofthe Edinbutyfh RBoiew. Why, Jeffrey, or Napier, or whoever you are 
that manage that now very effete and feckless concern, we-^I myself I among 
the rest— told you so a hundred times already. And we teU you again, that, 
even under the adnainisfiaiioii of Sir John Cam Uobhouse— clever, illustrious, 
and ingenious, as that magnificent butt of Lord Byron fencies himself to be, and 
SLR the rascal bankrupt mob of the Westminster wagabondery vote him — so will 
Iieland remain, as long^ as the system of conciliation or truckling is persevered 
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MedUaiumzfor 

No. Jack; this parading of the merits of the modem Whigs witt not do. 
Give me the old Whigs. 1 appeal from near to old ; and, like the msgidait in 
the Jraiian NighUt prefer the original. It vvas they who passed the pttial lairs 
in the days of the good Queen Anne, and worked upon them as long as they had 
power, under the Georges. Hie Edinbuigh reviewer hem fells ns, th^it is id 
vain to wish for the restoration of that code. Perhaps so. It is the ohly code, 
however, which gave peace and prosperity to Ireland. By and by we may have 
a repeal of the union— then a separation of the empire— then a civil war— then 
for the days of Elisabeth,^and Oliver, and William once again; and Hien— why^ 
then, Jack, I do not see why we should again make the mistake we have now 
made. So fill your glass-^ere is the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of 
the great and good King Wfiliam, who saved us from Pop^, slaveiy, wooden 
shoes, and brass money; andjmay he who will not drink mis toast, be rammed, 
crammed, and iammea into the great gun of Athlone, to be spatter^ against the 
walls of Antrim into sparables for Orangemen's shoes— and a fig for the Bishop 
of Coik 1 Observe, that by this closing prayer 1 do not mean my own good and 
true old friend, Sam Kyle, who wixrthily, and with the honour and love of all, 
fills the Corca;ri&° throne ecdesiasticnl at the present moment ; but a predecessor 
of his, one Peter Browne, who has long since gone to his place. 

By the book before us — 1 mean, -the Mhuirelty oy the Scottuh Border, 
beaming in all the beauty of Turner and Finden — to say nothing of Scott and 
Lockhart, and the old bards themselves— 

who wrote 

The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spena/* 
and the rest of those blood-warming rhymes— yre cannot always live in this 
beastly conation of degraded in,tellect. The genius of jackassery is not always 
to rule us in an avaftr of Alfhorp. 1 cannot be such a Gentoo as to believe in 
any thing so pagan. Mark my word for it, Jack, we shall have Toryism up once 
more. Perhaps this grizzled pate of mine may Ire* snug under the sm ; but you, 
who are twenty years younger, will find my prediction correct ; and then — then 
— ^then — ^when there is something to talk about— something to contend for, some 
passion to roused, some heroism to be displayed, some honesty, some sin- 
cerity, some warm feeling, some generous ideas in the world— then we may have 
a poet once more ; but not till then. 

I see that these ragamuffin reviewers are trying to make a case for their par- 
liamentary friends. The unpopularity of the party with the press cannot be 
denied, and therefore the press is thus abused and disparaged : 

At no time were those publioations ever more carelew of the foundation on 
which dsiix statements of fact rest Some of them, fbr instance^ have been going on 
week after week amusing the public with accounts of events both et borne and abroad, 

— 8B changes in the mimetiy — MiigiuitionB and aceessioai in the offices— .removals 
of foieigB ambassadors— movemente in the F^nch and Belgian goveroments— nego- 
tiations about Poland and Tork^,— .aQd.a varieto of other tales, which a few days 
have unifiyimly shewn to be mere fictions of the brain. Others have been attacking 
the government, or the rejformed parliament, for intentions which the event has 
proved never to have been entertained. But it has frequently happened, that attacks 
nave been made against both ht not d«stng wbat had actually been done, or for 
haring done something wUeb it was impossible to do. Thus the asme post brought 
to Edinburgh a serious chtige against the nunisters fi>r giving a seat at the Admiralty 
to an oflioer of cavalry— 6 m gentlemfia in ouestion being a post-captain in the navy ; 
and anotW rilMUge as serions, fat baring oeen so long without taking any steps on 
two import^ queltioDs, then standing on the books of the two Houses— the notice 
of a bill upon ihS one, and the commitmsni of a bill now the other— it having been 
read a second time these, and a thownd otheir things of the like kind, may be 
passed over as the oog|ton run of eiratinto lUiioh the necessity of daily publication 
18 so apt to betvay its nctims, But such things are among the chief means resorted 
to in order to fbrther what seettiB a pret^ gerntral des^ m some parts of tire press, 
to run down aU public men, in and out of place, and without any exception, where 
these can be attacked, eilfher in what they say or do, or by any perversion of their 
speeches, or misrepfoMntatioa of their condnet, the attack is made vigorously. When 
there is room for conunendation, a profound silence is the only indication ofapproval, 
or rstiier that there ia no possibility of attacking ^m. As for defending them from 
any attack, how glaring aoever its miiistice, that is quite out of the question. So 
that, to have anything gke a chance of Air play, a stateaman must have a newspaper 
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Bo the best publie lostnjcmitfemQit goocl4bM^ ftUows after aQ> Yek 
I must aagrvo thenr behalf that ri^bothing biete atnxboiis can be addeeed qafaiM 
them than dupmistehiaf e^an obscure poitMfitlBai ibr an obscure cavaliYoflleetw^ 
one unbnoiaii Berkel^ who saw no eesvibk^aea^fbir another unknown Berkelt^^' 
who saw no aemce at land-** if nothtng* atteei ban Mnlleg^d than that they were 
.not Tonaot m the personal bistoiy of ^ *gakitfdtnim whom Gloucester rejected 
with auch marvrilous alacn^ the very moment ^waa known timt he had obtained 
office under the Whigs— wli^» they may VffO bh paMonedt Were they wrong in 
tba other things heie objeeted ioduml*- finm lUrii Imeniino choppings and^ 
changinga in thn cabinet? Where is«tho amUMa BhilMai^and the modest 
Howick f Is the sage Goderichh^tbe nnribbened Riponn^itiil preridtng over 
the colonies * Is the army in the Kmide oftha handsome flcibhooie? and Ireland 
ruled over by the mild4eiDpered Stanley ? Are there no moTeutots in Uie French 
and Betgic governments^— no negotiations about Poland and Tiiukey? Why» 
my dear Macvey, my good Baconfly, it does require an immense stock of brass 
to blame the newspapers for amusing the pabhc*^ with these atones. They 
are all fictions, says the Edinburgh reviewer. AH truth, say !• And I 
leave to the reader, gentle or ungentw, to decide which. There has been nothing 
but changing in the Fmglish cgbinetf the dogfrinairet are tottering m France; 
the Belgian ministiy has been overturned this wgek ; Constantinople u the focus 
of a mass of the most intricate intnguct diat ever apj^red in Che annals ofdiplo- 
macy, if indeed it be not in the safe gripe of Russia already ; fno important qiuestion 
save one has been carried m either of our houses of pariiament since they met;— 
and yet the newspapers are ** careless of the foundation on which thmr statementn 
of fact rest," meiely because they announce these unpalatable truths. As for the 
lofty scorn of tlie editors, and Uie indignation express at the idea of a statesman 
being connected with a newspaper, 1 leave that to the journals themselves. 

It comes with a good grace from a iiartisan of a mimstiy of which the Lord 
Chancellor is editor of a Penny Maganne— the Lord Advocate editor of a 
Review— and the Paymaster of the Foices, the Governor of Jamaica, the 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian: Islands, and some others among 
them, oontributois to namby«'pamby Annuals* Oentlemen of the press, you must 
not let yourselves be insidted withr impumq^ by snob people. TAe^ have no 
nght to look down upon you. 

Ay, my dear Master Maev^, there have been cho^^mgs and changmn, and 
there will be moie ere long* While X wnfe, I am gratifi^ to find tliat Althoip 
has been beaten on the Tnalt-duty. A majority of ten has floored him ; and that 
IS but the beginning of other floorings. Our worthy government will sdon dis- 
cover that they may get over ordinaiy sempes ; but they will totter m earnest 
when once they begin to be pinched on money-questionsr— Here, waiter, brmg 
me a pot of heavy 1 I must drink in mgli success to the malt muyority. — By 
the first of June — a day of glonous recollection— dear Tones, I shall have better 
news for you. We shall be looking up, even before I descend to Hades. 

Here, however, comes one of Mr» Moyes’s derils, telling me that the month 
18 just out, and that they want ta impose the lft|t sheet. The iVioier Flipert, he 
says, are in hand ; and the finisher of the Maganne, like the finisher of the law, 

IS arranging his last lines. 1 therefore mint conclude^ 

** Trusting to meiBt you all u merrier tone. 

With better prospeots, ind with hopes mors bright , * 

When Time’s due coarse brings round the first of June, 

The honoured day of Howe^s illustnoos fight." M. (FD* 

On reflection, I think it was at Talavera that Sir Adam Ferguson read 
the £ady of the lake— not at Alhueia. * But it is not WQirlih while idtenDg what 
1 have written. I shall ask Adam for more coiiect particulars against the next 
number of Fraser. I am righ^ however, in substance. 
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THE JTRASEB FAFEEE TO A ViT. 


AUTllSHTir VEnSIOH OF C9LEmil>0B’B Tliro «OUND S^AGtt — OALT’b B00A« CORBET-^ 
A OKNTLI man’s RBMXNXSCbAcKB • tOJID ER8K1NS, PRINCF CAMUTO, OVSS OF KENf, 
SOrTOtt PARR — THE EQUIUBRIOM Of THE BOO » TRIBUTE TO rUB ll>IIOR> OF 
VISCOUNT PXMOUTH-i-TBE CURSE OF TRE SON OF 8BAULAORXM<«mBR( 118H JEWS — 
ANTXSr AVrRY PAPERSp— TOM MOORE, TRANSUBSTANTI AVION— JOUN BULL O. JOHN 
SOANE — DAN MACCUSE AND SIR MORGAN o’oOnBRTT — THE COBBBTTS* AND FRA- 
SFR's MAOAEINBS— TARES ON XNOWLEDOB, BULWER’s ZVFBEnCNENCB| THE STAMP- 
DUTY ON NEWSPAPER^ 


We gladly publish the following teltef. We are happy to be the means of 
^ving publicity to a comect veistoti of any poem of Coleridge’s , thon^ we iuuse 
Biy that our copy of the ** Two round Spf^ ” was not so coirupt as our corre- 
spondent seemE to tbmk. Where are ^ Ihe Detire Thoughts 


2b ths EdUut of Magtatno* 

Sir, 

1 trouble you with a fbw lines on the subject of Mr. Coleridge's ** Two nmnd 
Spaces on a 1 ombstone,^* pubhshed in your February Number, and referred to m that 
Tor March. In the latter notice you have stated one important circumstance in the 
history of these hoes, vis. that they were composed tweaty }earB ngo— and not, 
M might have boon. auppoEsd ftom your first article, after deith of Sir James 
Mackintosh. This, however, hft not aft which It to desirable shouUt bo known of the 
natter In fiiet,' Mr. Colendge nCYer ftEr as insiknt supposed that Sir J ernes Mackin- 
nsh had the least eonneiion with the absurd and Wanton attacks on him lu the 
Edinburgh ISevtsis, nor eter entertained animosity a^smst that gentleman on any 
ither aeeount. The verses oecuDted to their author in oonsequenoo of his hiving 
leen the late eminent lawyei^o whom thi^reibr, mOmsmere churchi ord i hey weie 
lepeated at the moment to a distiBguiiihtd hteraiy fnend, who was amused by them, 
ivroto them down, and afterwards pexmitted copies to be taken , one of which vexy 
sormpt one) probably enabled you to give pulfiicity and permanence to a whimsical 
md Bposuve trifle Such, I have xeaaon to know, is the true stoiy of '* The two 
Round Spaces." Those who best know Mr. Colendge are, 1 believe, the least likely 
to suspect bun of revenguig hunself, for lesl or supposed Ol-tieatment, by vituperative 
pasquinades , and m this case, J repeat, there was nexther the reality noi the suppo- 
iition of injuiy to give nae to ancii a mode of rst^ation. 

I addeM these hnes to you, not so nrooh ior the sake of the great min himself, 
m whom you have (I doUDt not umntentioiially) been the means of bruiging the 
mputation of an act of ViudicU^eness, «s because these petty personal charges are 
he favounte pretegts of all who, dii^iktog the genoroUE ana profound moral pnnciplea 
ixpouuded and eitJbreed m Mr. Coleridge’s writings, defame the min out of enmity 
o tlie philosopher. It is well to take num them even one slight topic of flippant 
taiQsaymg, by which ihoj might otherwise oosleiid the unstable or ignorant 

1 enclose a copy of the poem whipb has suggested this letter It is much more 
meet than yours, fbe three omitted lines oentain, as you are aware, nothing either * 
ivofane, hcentious, or malignaxtt. But th^ aught offend the straight lacedness of 
Kime in our thns^thoug^ suilatdE enough in on extempore burlesque, never meant 
or publication. 1 am, iir, 

Yoir cftiedient humble servant, 

KnyfiMndge, Aprpi IF, IBSfl. J. S. 


The devil helmreE that tbo I^ovd wiU some. 

Stealing E march without beat of drum. 

About the same time that he oame last, 

QA m old Cbnatmoa day, m a snowy blast , 

*na be bids the trump blow, nor body nor soul stirs, 

Vm. VmAh Lava their bolsters. 


0*ho* brOthttrbard, in our churchyard 
Both bed and bolster are soft and green-iv 
Save one alone, and that’s of stone. 

And in it lies a coimaellor keen 

’Tifonld be a squign tomb, if ’tweie not too long , 

Tia fenced iMoid with irons, tall, spearlike, and strong. 


* We have pubhirtied something very like them ^ilreadj 
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WiCb«wiagM(WNiMd«lMte ^ 

Anda bhek toottria Ibut, to tiammftot 

What1MtlM€dto&afbki«h<d«%6«t* f 

Tbtt €oan8ello^twe«l«*^tl»ii SiKdW* I(kmpl0ta, 
The deril eootoh tm Ibr a mlMr-* 

I truat be bee la hui gie^e e #e ke. 


On the wtii ^fj^anaj, 
y/hm dt jMrluiab )tm ugh ua iet#« 
Aaa€lMi^ife|reoiBau’nd«ii7» * 

Bni&ierberd,.hoI ha I heMbreilatiM^ 
OnthattBlltovih1lo«anl*diihhw» i 
Before enaiiMdBd mIbk coimeir, ^ 
IW round apeigpetoid of vievr* ^ 
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On thosd two ipiices ve8d of Inow, ^ 

Haye sat in Ihd kiight« fo^ m hdtir pr tog 
He lupking biilieehij she cursing her epnuii 
All to the tiipe of the wind m their borhi^ 

The deni and his grannein, with n eiiow*hhuii to fan *en, 
Ezpeeting and hoping the troaipet to blow j 
For they ore cocksure of the /ellpw beldw. 

S. T. C. 


My ofab Sir« * 

I wish you wonld aak GaItll4Md at p S^jT of the third rolume 

of BogU Cotbft, by making an Amenean wtfg ** He does aj^k of a dieadfnl priYilege 
m the otean’a tide, whiw mikes Mdacm Bran's aaw-mul at the sea aboin to hop 
taice a-diy backwArds ’* At first 1 was melmed to consider tlie expression as a 
rindom flash , hut it has often since eeemed to me to contnm or allude to a profound 
and great discoveiy of a meohmiical power in nature, hitheito oyerlooked, end to 
refer to some mode of making the tioea useful in anil purposes. Inquire if be had 
this thought in his head , becittse, if he bad, it la as nnpmtant as ongmu. 

70 Olivei Yorh^, hsq Yours, &c. 


The reply to this inquiiy we are enabled to present to our readers. 

OxAR Yorse, 

Siy to your friend that 1 hare long been of opinion that steam will only 
be permanendy usefol m inland woiks and for steam-boats* Ihe sea T consider as a 
giest mill dam, a head of Water, imd that there would be no difficulty in iqiplymg it 
and the tides as a meohaiiir<d power* 

For example, what is to prevent us fSrom digging a hollow «t the seapshore, makfog 
It sv ater tight like a dry dock, building a null in iC and leading on to the mill a lade 
of the u ater to set it a going, or to mans the tidM Bubsenrieiit to tumingnuUs, like the 
watei -woiks a Inch s^ore at old London Bnd^, or die mill at Wamworth* Tlie 
discovery of the principle is not wine , but T will now take the merit cf having 
suggested its universal adaptation. Lighthouses ms/ hereafter be eonvexted into 
qnst-mills, as well as heat ons, and the sea4holto become the resort of manafoctorers, 
for other purposes than to deck fi\e tunes a*day, like the bodies" ftom Fmskiy at 
Gounock. Youmi &o. Tour Gaii. 


BIOORAPHICAL ARXCDOTRSi VROX A bBVT!LSMAir's ROBTFOLIO. 

I have certninly no nght defoienee to rank, for T am eontumally committing the 

moat unheard of atrocities against etiquette I^s eveiling, Judge W niid Lady 

M csllod on me, having heard 1 was oonvalesmbt; Without thinking that my 

t ible was covered with papers, I invited them to take tee , hut when Bmj imin brought 
in the tra} , there was no place for it. Upon which 1 desired him to fot it on a chair, 
a sioodcn-bottomed one, md as my eyes precluded ofmdleB,i.we drank tea with the 
light of the fire, ftom the chair. It nevei once occurred to me tiH the second cup 
th It dug was a very absurd proeeedmg. 

The late Lord Brskme h id somethui|^ of the same mfimuty • He iometiines called 
on me, and always came with the postman's knock , which he eonononly mode use 
of, as hB had observed seiVints more readily maaered it 

One mormng I had occasion to see luro, and went to hia house. As I was at md- 



m Prifce |IIUy, 

liirfttodoor.aftwJBiocbnjr. 

wnh B teg-rim under tfce eomer of her which the wisd blew funoe, end I eew 

and smelt that it containad about half a fpll of ram» Biil beibre I ednld qiealt on the 
subjert to her, his lordship liftnself opimed the dooT, dressed in B pair of diabbj 
pantMloons, besmeared with wQuting, without coat or waistcoat, and wore only a 
dreasing^own 

Another tune, when mj old fnend Ahieas Moinatm waa leeiUg the Worogation, 
(his lordship was then Chancellor,) observin,; Momson below the bar, he sent one 
of the messengers with his osrd to haskt on which wss delineated with apenod d^plctiire 
of a turtle, ana written under it RWj at half past six to-ipoaow^eome/’ TWe’a 
a Lord Chancellor of Great totain for you, on the woolsieh in all hif dignity! 

fiat 1 suppoee these Sind of eccentricities ore mote common than the world la 
willing to heliare. 1 clice happened to dine m a paitr mth Prmoe Camvto, the head 
of the Septmaular BepubUe. In going home our way lay in the aama directioa, anu 
his highness ordered a serrant, who was m attendance with a lantern, to go forward 
to my lodginM, and aoconqmied me himaelf to the door. 

Ihe late Dnke of Kestthadooeoional fits oi thia sunpliQity He need to appomt 
me to wait on 1dm at my foimbMfoOr, which waa eiceedingjy mconvanient , and 
accordingly I took the bberty of menttoipiig it, adding, that l would come at any 
other time. Nor was 1 aware of the solecism 1 had committed, till he laughed 
heartily at the ibaenee or fomd in which it was said. 

On the monung before he went on hu fatal journey to the south-west of England, 
he sent down a groom, between the houra or fire and sis o’clock in the momiiig, 
to get from me a paper. By the by, it waa ourfoua, bemg the iiaft of a long letter 
from hia royal bigunesa to the Frmce Regent. 

On anouier occasion 1 went wdh some foreigners of the highest rank to see the 
docks before breakfast. In retaining they grew^ngry, and we went into a smill 
pubhc-faouse in the neighbourhood of BiUingsgali^ and got some cold meat served 
on an uncovered deal table. We were then not far from Eastcheap, and 1 reminded 
them of the circumeiance, and of Sir John Falstaff with Pnnce Hal 

When in Siody, I dined one day with a large company, at which were “ dukes, 
and $te-ltkeJaols, ^ and two pnncesMS I remember it cbiefly on accoimt of a tunny 
fiah, as big aa a whale, served whole. Ihe ladies, in defiance of Mother Bunch a4 
the weather was warm, swilled iced punch like troopers, till their ficoa ^rew red and 
their eyes bleezy One of them was % npa dowager, whose oiiginal ugliness was 
imprOTsd with old age 

An old fnend of mine mentioned once that he fell m with that starched model of 
propnety George 1\ when a young man, walking alone in the lobhiob ol one of the 
theatres, and peeping in most suell manner mto the boxes by the holes in tlin 
doors. 

Once I was in the Img's closet in the fin ounte vilh near Palermo, and saw on 
the table a number of petitions, which Feidinand hod been reading Ihoyweie 
Written on pieces of paper that a pnnter’s devil would haye been iblnmed of, and 
ewidently come from persons of the humblest condition By the wny, it was on the 
ewenmg of the mamage-day of the present cihxen King and Qucin of the French 
Ihe Attendant, in apeakmg of her majes^, said she was a very good person, md 
drawing the back of his hand upwoids on hia chin, in die Siciliin m inner, said, 
Mai, poco apinto ” A firiena, not well wersed in Italmn, gave a most cjlum. 
nious mterpretabon of the phrase, by mquinng if she was really addicted to drun- 
dnnkm^ 

Dr. Parr waa another violater of etiquftte. 1 met him at dinner once m St James’s 
Square. When the cloth was removed, hia pipe, as uanal, was brought m , but the 
eervants fidmt that tap^room utepml a spit-bos. The old man, however, in no degree 
diaoonceitea at (be omission, rose apd helped huneelf from the sideboard, which w is 
■et out withhold and silver plate, to a gulden vase. It served the purpose as well, 
tiU a baun of wraler was procured.^ 

These lapael of decorum are innocent enongh, nd perhaps would not be deserving 
of reedUectuMi, did not afford, aa it were, i^nks to lot one peep into the univer 
edify of tbe natural f^firacter of men. 

t 

Aa anonytuotts ihyaiar sends us the following 

tHB iquiuanfVM or ths boo. 


You’ve heard, my deSieet Fiaser, 
Of Cdumboa’a old slofy, 
You’ve read it, or you may, sir— 
*T» even now bdbre ye. 


The story of the egg, sir. 

How he set it boU upnght, 
Lilw a goose on one leg, sir , 

And diamed (heir jedooB spite. 



Ab f M Makf w, 
TMgtmAtnd gfmieiuma, 

Umt <mr am of qtulli aaA tnrj 

Would betblak tbom hid ]>lia» 

For our itodioali luroCoadj rih 
That iho jp&o a a i gt dfour aiato ^ 
Muat be iet opott itaot»4, air. 

Moat 

For hoir oait it he jASt^iliv 
That one pta Me ahaaid lie 
All ftrovelllDf la the dpat, nr, 

* With the other Me oa lughl 

And ao un-BabbageJiho, dtf 
Aa ita atmctuM appean. 

It surely Quit sinhe, aiTj 
The rerybhnd widi Am 

Tis like the Leaning Toner, air. 

As ategenng and unsound ; 

It muat tau eveiy hour, $tr, 
llioagh It never come to ground. 

Any fool might aet it up, air — 

'Tib the aimpltbt undertaking — 

As firm aa in cup, air, 

Witli a vejy little breaking. * 

ho high 'hove any steeple 
The majobtv ^e'll rai'>e 
Of the gloiioua ten pound people, 

^\lth our RusaeUs, Bioughama, and 
Orevs. 

And the balance of the state, nr, 

We'll venture now to make it 
True to a featber^a u eight, sir, 

1 hit any straw may shake it. 

No longei ahall it lie, sir. 

As of old, BO strong and sound, 
Though a little bit awry, air, 

I sat rooted to the ground. 

Now some uere ao unwise, air, 

Aa to aav the vital aweU, 

Howevei the egg lies, air, 

Would circulate aa nell. 

And they said (hut oh I plague on 
So scandalous a libel *) 

J he plan Was like that Dagon 
We road of in the Bible. 

1 liat Dagon u aa a block, sir. 

That they set up and ador^ , 

But he fell upon hia flock, Sir-^ 

And BO they were aU floor'd* 

But oil I the wild halloo, air, 

Ih It cime fiom the sweet throats 
Of that patriot sage crew, sir, 

Ihe trusty ten-pound votea» 

What care we for the fbots, sir. 

Of the rascally old lanea*^ 

Their ancient alqmiacs, sur. 

And aU that lying itonM^ 


WnVe knnWn f t iQ top 
XJMy^isiifelraBPdtor yeer heasi 
« Tbo yonh of their old song* 

Their reaaott and their right, shr, « 
Be It clear as the sun. 

Yet a Grub Street farthing Ii|[lit^ eir, 
le wdrth them every one* 

The wodoiii of our sires, air. 

Was but aberrant fbol ; 

And the^ a pack of bail, air, 

To our naw nfpnnuig boIimI. 

Now bo jmur fetiikti' aone, air, 

And let well alone An teU ua; 

But triiat’a cor lanong &im, av. 

If we thtskw thoae old fellowat 

Beaiden oar constitution. 

If It can’t be made to square 
With KUclid and with Newton, 

And the '^thba dortnne/re " 

To JToe Hume and to Hone, sir, 

\[ eH send her straight to school 
9he nas made for themitlone, air, 
Andttot for Fnglend's rule. 

Foi tLmgli sense may serve the turn, 

air» 

Of plain and simple men, 
B^hiloaophy we learu, sir, 

To unsettle all agen. 

Now the Tones were coquetbng, 

And the Wavcrera reiormmg. 

And the }^ higb were abetting, 

And the R&cdls were storming. 

So thoae xn^nioua men, air. 

Soon decided the case 
Hot broke the egg, and then, air, 

They set it on its base. 

And oh t the golden tide, air. 

That issued forth amarn 
Aud then the noodles trued, air. 

To patch It up again. 

Twill make a nloriona slobber 
It For a very snort time, 

For eveiy public robber 
And preiitioe-boy of crime. 

But how will they be able. 

When thayVe fituah’d their first feast, 
To fin the aapper-taUe 
Of the meny-headed beast 1 

1 guess th^l be finn, sir. 

When tithes and rents Ve gone, 

To fight a Welahjpun, sir, 

O'Cemnor and CTOon. 

And 1 really dare not tell, air. 

What 1 see of aU the test— 

If e’er yon dreamt of hell, sir, 

'Tts ao youll know it best, 



esi [May, 

* ' t * 

A ifktman or ArncrtoM aw bmfbct to TBM^MMmouit XiufiUki vimovnt 

EtUOVTV, BY AV 0F71CBB 6W HIOS BAKK WHO iKBVXO WlTlT Bit UtBPfBJF AT 
ALOliSS. . ^ ’ 

A MIGHTY cliieLhu fmk lioty mt ! 

A chief amongefthe hmeet ena the beet. 

Deep-rfooted mxow cpeahe {tom ihcrh to ebcw, < 

And Britain mqnfiia her Ezmonth now no more* 

If intreidditjr of |kand and heart 

In Britilah aeanoft ever form'd a part, * 

With akiU to geide, or manlj som to dare-*- 
Nime,M%h(mldb<)ein a greater, n(d>ltg'ri^ glr 
^wai hia &$ nglog1|Aiti^ 

O’er lOeha etretch fidnl the ready hand to pave, 

And anatch deapairli^ hnndieda from the grave. 

Tbwhfi^ erifievemeAta of hia arduoua raoe 
Om limuMd aaaahW ean bat faintly trace; 

VhiN^nBodeaty, JnunaaiMr, and 
A Bib devoted to hfaacMht^a weal — 

Religlonay bonntifiil<^U8 ^itfnl mind 
At once det^and him of the nohleet kind. 

Such waa thia matcddeweaenMui’a ptond career, 

Shewing the conrae'lto Britain’e aona to ateer ; 

And, like the diicf, n,lifh of dory and— 

The pioua Chriatiaa^ tender ftthar, friend. 

Throngs flook’d artmnd hie napretmdihig bier. 

While fond affrcttan ponr’d the ailant tear. 

Feece to hie manea, In their last abode ! 

Sniiender'd, thidni^ hia Snvienr, td bis God. 


We are aony that what J, O. calls nor nirs to contHbotorSi cannot be, so Sir 
as be is concemedi airs of bvounble odour. Hia verses are pretty enough, but 
we cannot find room for them. We may, however, publish beieafiter (can’t say 
when^ the lines on England — the Tnrkuh Lover to bis Mistress — the Return (by 
Elia)— to the Winds— the Warrior's Last Slumber— and some more which we 
cannot now specify. We declme the Irish Protestant’s Thanksgiving Hymn ; 
and, for die fiftieth time, we declare that we cannot undertake to return short MSS. 
Ihe correspondents who require that we should, do not know the trouble it would 
give us. One copy of verses we squeexe in here. It is a Runic ballad ; and as 
becomes all Uynic ballads, most bloody^inded. The veiy name puts one in 
miudof ValfagUa: it is 


THE CITBSE OF TBS SOIT OF aBAlliOStW. 

A HOaM BAUiAU. 

When the tyrant Erik Blodase in Norway was the king. 

Brave Egill, aoU of Skalhigriint eame unto the Qule-Xhmg ;* 

From Iceland did he come eapresa upon a voyage far, 

The chief who aided Athelstane with a band of Vikingar. 

*Twas at the battle of Biwnantoig for England’s king ha fought. 

And far away from famerlano, was far away from thought. 

So when the father of hjia wife in Norway died, her brother 
Bergaumund seized the inberitanee, ums^ful of another. 

Brave Egill was a skeld— th^ kinga and heroen poets were ; 

And whtm he served ia^xiglaad’s wars, and was taken prisoner. 
Redeem’d hia life from Enk’s doom by ^ngiag tu his praise 
A Ity of twenty strophes — yet was loved not for his lays. 

Ye^ and when disd his r A beloved, he sought IgmSelf to die ; 

Ann hunger set upon liis heert, and femins is his eye. 

But his depgl^ saved him with her prayer, to chant memorial verse. 
Which site would carve on tablet wood iq B^aic characters. 


* The word thing expresses an assiu. Signifying, in the ancient hmguege of the 
North, a popular assembly, court of justice, or assise , ohjtMsig, a general meeting of 
that kmd ; and alls*herjar~thing, the geoer^ couventien oi ouefii, imbles, or lords. 
The diet of Norway is called to this day the ster-tkiitg,— a great saSSinbly* 
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lla liner. <44, 417 ^ 

Ifilif^'tillM^^ “Itwflbprinnofnilwni 

^itkf;qj^en|*<b qnnrtiimby'lnr, 001^4 wmri^ > 

Tben 4rtgiUasnv8!l|3l’» Mend, wlft ennwnlMlM twetre, 
WWM ll H ; SHiim. flirt thy yw i m n Wn rffc wch elw^ 

BdA dMnnimuriu Idith denM, Mjtiiglii"iim 

A»^ t» <ii* ^teden^Sjt In ftvoSTtha «li£n. 

Sut fb« On Vutii. liu enan^, te Untneh 

T9«nt.OiaMM( Oaiee^noedrnMlweiAjflP^MM. 

KmgEiik eorely wm iamie^l^irtfilQ worn Ant dar 

By hin or by bia obail[^oiia, to EgiU'lbeipdd tiray. 

But as on the sea-dbore he stood, ho^lui fiteia uss told 

* ti&auwi 


m 

\ 


An outhnr he had been deelmd. the 1 


I sad the bold. 


llien Arinbicem gave to Uai Atah spd thlr^ mea. 

To pass the seas, and to ftiago m iduiMsace there and then. 

But still It bnm'd within hh soal; end. Inridng On the shore. 

He slew Bergaumun^ — woaldto H«p^ that he had slain no more I 

The chieftain met King Erikas son. yodhg RagnTold^ftoeting high. 
And slew the child for his parsnSS* oihne’-t^alas I so young to die ! 
Then, ere for Iceland he set aail, onO Of his Oars ho took. 

And on it stuck a Horae’s head. and. raising i^ thus spoke : 

“ Here I of rengesnoe set the rod. god hence direct the cnrse 
d^nst King Enk and his queen, Gunihlda — ehe the worse 1” 

Then toward the fated land he turned that Horse’s head, and cried. 

*' Thus be the gods who built this land by EgiU’s curse defied ' 


O let them wander, nor find nit^ until thy shall expel 
King Erik and Queen Gunihlda fii>m the hind they rule not well 
And this curse in Rome characters he carred upon the oar, 

And. fix’d within a rocky deft, left it stsoding on the shores 

The mdediction took effect, and at no dis|ant day ; 

But this is theme for other fitte. or for 0 second by. 

And surely such itnustice would to thf min of the land. 

Unless the gods whom it adored yengeanoe should comBuuid. 

Note by the author: 

The subjfut of the foregoing ballad relatos to a very early instance of the popular 
mode of trial, that by jury. ** Of the elements of the trial by jury,” says 
Wlieaton. in his tiliiice-excellent Ifutcrjf ^th$ Nofiihmmf there are many traces to 
be found in the ancient annals of the Ncrth* In the saga of the famous chieftain 
£giU, aon of Skallagnin, there is a curious and picturesque account of a civil trial in 
Norway, m the reign Blodfexe. respecting sn inheritance claimed by 

that chieftain.” The reader wiU fiud the stOiy this littib poem given with much 
effect by the hiatorian just quoted. * * 


A great number of political papers are under consideration. We shall make 
a clearing of them next month. ’ e 

The Bntish Jew who appeals to his fhllow-countrymen^fUdgway, 183d)9und 
urges Hebrew emancipation 'tin arguments from soaps of opera, is an ass. 
lie aaks,'«- 

Is hot the sitoatim of the Jew, between the taunting on the one hand, and the 
deprivaticD on the other, similar to the torture of Enos, ip IHdone : 



y 


'S^yeitoi^lidc^ , 

'Seaciolgotot^ 

lallido octtdeU/ 

Mi mto dhifVwr/ &e. 

Is it not the wont of oraelty, toSbid m nan for the atiinoft of aniinal life, aod at the 
gome time to tortnxe him in mind 7 Poei it not memhle the jUe gm,*^ drc* dee. 

Does not Uie animal from wUdi theyhie grai comesi mtly memble the author 
of this nonsense? Certainly. He is a goose. Enea in jjidtmf If no toter 
arguments are adduced, we shall stick to Cobbett. But in truth the matter 
deserves to be treated Ariously; and therefore we^ shall 8a|Mtothing about it 
while leferrisg to our firiash Opera jew. 

We have really an intolerable quantity of the Anti-Slavery papers sent to us, 
and we want them not. know other offices besides ours where they are 
treated as waste paper. If there bb any leally honest peMns connected with the 
Aldennanbaiy 8 inm concern, we requast them to inquire whether the waste of 
paper and printing (extra fine thirty-4wo shilling a ream paper, and seven^ shilling 
a sheet printing) is fittr upon the fiinds of Ae Societ 3 r. 'Hiere must be a vast 
quantity of Aieving going forward there, and surely there should arise some 
Joseph llume among them to check it. 

ApTMoioiUtib following epigmifis; we have read Tom Moored nonsensical 
book. Anacreon in Heaven, it apprars, believes in transubstanUation I But we 
shall have a better opportunity of discussing Ae Irish gentleman by and by. 


TRARSUBSlAHTiaTICyS I 

« SUFBOIIVTV, 

Oft a priat*8 remarking, in a emtwnatipn upon aneUnt nUgfoH and literaiuri, iho 
ahturdity of Dlomed'i victory over Mat§ and Fimui, tfi tho Iliad, 

Twii giovrif. — Solon. 

You wonder the ancients could ever believe 
Tydides could tight wiA the gods, and defeat ’em ; 

But IB it not et]Ufilly hard to conceive 
How you, holy h'aAer, can maho gods, and eat ’em?* 

XFIORAM, 

On reading, tn the controvert hehveen Menfe, Pope and Maguire, of a tnouee who 
aeaped iuring mass loith a consecrated host. 

There was a mouse ■«. ■■ 

Artepibuliis«t Like another Mars— 

A mouse arnonff all mice wiAout a peer I” 

. CowPFirs Somor — Battle of the Frogs and Mice, lin. Sfif. 
When priests eon admit an occurrence so odd, 

As a mouse running off wiA Ae Lord of all Glory; 

Which is better,— to Aink that a wafer is God, 

Or that Aey who ssy Als — run away wiA the story ? 

BXCOSB 

For the forgoing lines, in nfoly to the censure of a friend, 

I’m well aware Aat some will damn 
The auAor of An epigram ; 
ffor nothlng'gives tnem more vexation 
Than doubting traasahstantiation. 

But let Aem make no fiiss about it— 

*Tia very wrong to think I doubt it; 

As Aey wUl certainly discover. 

If Aw wiH read this story ovug, 

WffuS Alexander, Philip’s son, 

Proud of the conquests he nadiiWon, 

^^dlssnCd commands Aat ewery nation 
* In Greece should pay him adoration ; 


* ** Ecquem tam amentem esse pntas, qni illud, quo vescatuvi Denm credat ease ?”— 
Czcbho de Natura Deorum, • 

t '* One that tics in wail fat bread.”— C owfir. 


, t 

Stndb triifc 
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i^u* tali, 

£«( At* •aomiB « 4 |{tjr /** * 

XliQi vImm vn SCtfdMrChvoli lits nidf 
. Th’Atadl^lakUtofliMl, 

I, liW tb* mntMu bw Mp, 
S*f,“XMtt^a»t^a,iaiaf* 

Sat gnirrel with my fa nwti i jwt, 

» « Ev^mnmi. 

* 

jQwr BOIL^ iip i^vw&Aha 

Wegh^theMkrwinf aii^elpeoeif^ ** 
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SxR,— ITie wlRge of not loolnng n dft-MM in tibe Biboth hat bean moat imgi»- 
oioualj disMgarded on Uie oecadon of Sir Jnlm Soanf’a donation to the pnblio; for, 
80 far from being all admiration at tbe Ikiught'e mmijfloenee, John BuU naa thought 
pioper to lecture him on the paramount dntj of proridlng for hla family, inataad of 
oateuUtioual^ foundiog and endowing a eepvAta eatabliidiment few hie oollectxon of 
vtrtd, after hi 8 decease. Hie intended bequest of thirty thonSMid pounds for this piir« 
pose has drawn forth as much lU-natured rnuaffc, as if he had Ucen that aum out of 
the pockets of the publie. Poor Sir John 166010 to have rather overshot the mark this 
time: so long aa he aent donationa of dfty and dvo hundred gnineaa to theArtiati* 
Fund, and similar inatitutiona, thenesrapmn extoUUd his liberahty, nsiii. can., ---not 
one of them threw out any hints aa to ms indolgiae hit van^, while be neglaeted 
those who had some natural claims upon his beuevmenee. ifow, on the oontrsiy, 
he 18 held up rather ibr i^robation than for ptiisd— adgmatieed aa h^-heartad 
and unfeeling. 

Hot a little cant hae been uttered in regard to Sir John’s bequest, snd bis son’ll 
petition against it, in parliament and out of parliament, by the nowqmpm themeelves^ 
or m the shape of letters from correspondents. Old Cobbett, who, it muet be owned, 
has no very great taste for museums of any kind, seeing that they are of no service 
either to the Hampshire plough-boys or the Lancashire weavers, did say Aing hat 
compliment the architect for his generosity towaide the public. Smne have even 
gone still ftrther, and affect to consider hie donation actaelly injurious, aa setting ea 
example that ought to be discouraged— a very dangeroos precedent, which, may 
induce others to impoverish their fiimilies for the sake of acquuing postbumooi cele- 
brity for themselveB. Suxely those who utter sn^ etuff must be anxious to obtain, 
as cheaply as possible, an ante-poatbunhms rrouiation for excessive morali^. The 
veriest Quixote in legislation wontd hardly think of enacting a Uftr to prevent persona 
being too patriotic, d ta Sir John Soane, to the injury of their own immediate relatives, 
for there are very fow now-a-days who muire to be so coerced. Whatever it may 
be in itself, the knight's example is not liaely So prove at all eontagioua i and there- 
fore to legislate upon it would be about ae wise as to bring in a bill to prevent people 
going from town to town giving away their money by handfuls, ae Mr. Webb did 
some fow yean ago. Parents are noUaiflfoulaiiy to neglect UieiT fomiliea’ peou- 
niary interests : vanity ss well as afiectiln induce most to attend to them with ^ 
desirable oarefubiess. At any rate, few ora disposed to commit any posthumoue 
extravagance of the kind, however they may injure their children by selfish extra- 
vagance during their lifetime. 

It may be questioned whether any of tito parties, who now see eo much to oeneore 
in Sir Jo£a’b conduct, would have any aoiupfe ti be put down in bis wxU for a legacy 
of thirty, er even sixty thousand pounds. They would in such case most probably 
be of opinion, that the ranminder of hie prqpe^ would furnish a very handsome 
provision for his family, who are now by those over-diaritable penona most nncha- 
litebly consigned to the workhouse ! Sorely the bnsybodiee nmst have gauged 
Sir John’s pocket veiy accurately, before they ventured to assert tbs* the nliedatio& 
of thirty thousand pounds ftom his family would leave ANh absolute^ destitute. 
Indepeudently of this sum, ample provisioa may yet remain for his gnndehlldNa,--- 
far greater, perhaps, than tiiey have hod reason to look forward to. 


* "iJUse AmatU if timt B IsiTm, linA fidiurmt 

Hi§ Am, 7 mw Vara flibt. lib. ii. eap. xix. 




D<m IfacClut uni Sir UorgmjyjSi^ty. 


llJdftAQmving 


br tbe offence giren I 7 tM oueiN 

aenuelm. with the merits of Ahi in4in4lM)i to 

do-«do not even flo mueh af offef«n ffai||lit cnijeotai!^ »Yitl ^pt it imld 
not be gwedyfer the benefit of weiely, um • mM,eilo|^«r «NMM^ 
diapodag of )at property after ^jdeatb to Oe mgMue.t^ bie dUM. Mmfirt 
a man ia bound to provide for ^Apijag j (ut uatt tbe latter iha^ bdtMn to 
reapeot and obe^enoe bjthe : nor 4 it ell d^»ble that bhil^ ab^d 

be rendered entirely ineaponaihle to.*att 4 intoendant of their parepte, at ^rould be 
the ceae were the latter daban^Um havii^ radouraep under any emmmetBheeaj, to 
the difnisr mtort of dlahenedll« ^ * » 

Besides, if once wa injteiibtain ufA ntatHm, where an we to stop? We might 
next attempt to giva^ ebudran the tenpto ^ eontrolling tbafr puants^ expMditore, 
on the ground Ant a mnn is monlto mndiiot only to bequeath ip them ail he has 
amumulstedp but to aepmttdate and my Iqr &r Bieni aa much aa poaeible. 
t. , ^ ' IampSir,&c. 

PATIB PaTBATV8« 


Dsab ^OLL, 

I dropped in at |ffaoGliae*e this moraing, to taka a peep at bia picture of 
AlUHaUow-e’en, Mftre it wto eartad off tq gomarset House. 1 wish with all my 
heart you ha*4 seen this truly Irish pietnro-r-^ of Kifo aud-^but of oonrae you’ll go 
to tho 

1 know you whistle ** The Wedding of Bdlyporeen ” to, periecdon ; so, while 
I’m waiting for my chopi 111 tiy and dMcriba some of the bnmooia of Snap-apple- 
night for you ; and aa 1 mean to lup with you and the boys this evening, yon may 
make your own of the aong, andr littoe a have got a bit of cold, and we are all 
bothered by the influenaa, sing it for jif. 

, Thanks the fivecgalhm jar. VourSp 

/utiicr l/hitad ^rvicf Ciu^j hfonday. M. O'O. 


Tor a portrait of thia one, a portrait ofthat, 

Lool^g down, looking np, or moat vulgarly fat $ 

Tor such pictures 1 care not one hraas penny-piece — 

Give me beauty and fon, aa combined by MacChao. 

Where the gmce and the good-humoured iqnrit, 
That in the Green Isla they inherit, 

Are d^ioted with vigaroua merit, 

^lembled on AU-Hallow-eve, 


Of all days in theyaor, aoue'e like AIl-Halbvr'«ve 
Tor poteen and awaatbeUlrta-^indifib^ deceive, 

Why, aorrow go with them l-^we’U trust that next year 
Wilt hnng us more luck, if it brings not more cheer. 

With the anigMqmle mernly turning, 

With the hottdea md pleasantly burning, 

While the foetoafoe floor all go churning. 

To oelebrate AU-Hallow-e^en. 


There Noiab, hke £vs^ while tKe apple abe eyed. 

Saw temptatton in Tim, aetpent-like at her aide ; 

** The ted roverj” Mick mouthed, ai it came from the laas ; 
And ^ candle Con caught, while the pippin did pass. 

^ Then auoh landing, and quamng, and squalling, 
Such romping, aid ranting, and maulmg, 

* 'm With whudUng, and aiagmg, and bawling. 

To Oelebrate AU-Hallow-eve. 

iff 

r Thm%tood Nau^ and Willy the aaitor together, 

Bunlfakg nuts Ip a nook, aafe foom wind and from weather ; 
And if faii£to>riray bum, it will certainly prove 
That their hearU, like the kemala|*wera glowing-^ with love. 
That is my nut,” orted Willy, aO api^htly ; 

** See, 'tis burning quite purely and bripd|{y^ 
JLtpayal love daiW and nightly, m ' 

This truth-teuiug AU-Hfdlow-ove.” 



OU laaaMviiwi^Wpr &«, 

Audi XMfcolriMH slioteiodk Upt 


DttMtiUb, 


•i >nd^^ ^ i^ ■ly| IwHoo i l U lwm i Bd 

« fe^^tamnd.i^nraittwrftin/qaam' 



ftrtiMi AJUUffloir^." 


w^iPi 4pCft I 


Ne«t wm lodtad ( 

kiOlJmntMiitaX' 

^nwN^ib H Ujr Jnt ltk« ik^ 

fttv ^ g$if to k toiNmlS A^MMioNTif 
» Ong #y^ tMdjbitf MPtdSii^!^ 

8ogli gtoo4 <tointt3idfNyAw^ 

on Mt Brito-gve. 

That idd floltjgot of dinoecd, an 
In a tub ftilt of watoTf ^bmxfr uul Joto, 

To oatch it tfa^ dip orar Ibeo, neek^ and aam ] 

And th^ langhf tliotigli hka Ntoba ooraad d^itk i 

Then Ihe boys, wtfli ttoadNi and natAa atraining, 
While hux; node, and eye^laah, are taumg. 


for applaa on AlhHwoir ere. 

Then Dexmod, thd dglitai^ amtt Alto Udimt^ 

And neatly efae tnpa, aa he Ibota xt anoat i 

And smack go hta Ibigeiii and aOiack go walipa, * 

Aa ah^corers the bnoldle, with hands on her h^» 

Now op to eaeh other adrancing. 

Now figuring, eaperuig,praaoiiig*-i« 

Sore never was seen aoch dancing . 

O gloij to Afnallow-ere ' 


1 bia was all very well« till the piperi in fbn. 

Said hxa elbow and bellows both wly were done , 

Hia windpipe, hia dione, and hia chanter were dry. 

Ilia heart lu a flame, and hii throat in a At. 

1 hen they drank, and tb^ahUoaUid for “mora,lM^B 
And whisky cams pouniig galorai boyit 
Whilo they dioBtea with all thair haarta' ooie, boya, 
A welcoma to AlhHaUowwave. 


1 


i 


^ooVa and comera, tboogh aha^. atfll aerred ibr to shew 
I ith lad had hia lass, and each oeUa had her beau. 

>or wami looks and warm bearta, hot^Jora and hot hands. 

Hot apeechea, hot heads -i^Irelind'a land of all lands * 

Some preaamg the gudii^ta dnnking , 

Some kiaau^—- 8oaDie%nly n>wxnkittg , 

Some laughmg-i.»bot att on love thinkuDg, 

On Oetoto*a laat day, Hallow-eve. 

This IS a very excellent song of Sir Morgan^ Why the deace did he not 
say my thing of the picture of Crofty Ooketotvhich^ we andentdndi appears as 
large as life m one of the groops? That is ahab^ of the Ensign; hot we sup- 
pose he IS jealous of Cxoft. No wonder; fbr Cppfty » one of the cleverest 
fellows that ever wrote on lush afi&irs 

TAXSS ON XNOWLSDOX. 

Mr Cobbett, some time ago, m presenting a petitionfkmruig in the removal 
of the taxes 6n knowledge, obs^ved, that he did not thtide the jpettUodato could 
mean tbe taxes on newimpM; bfecagse, said he, fAey should be efiUed taxes on 
lies and nonsense. In din remark he agrees with *‘an esteemed correspondent^ 
of our own, Tfho, in nformer volume^ foaiDtamed that a tea on news^pers was 
a tax on ignorance. 
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&iiiie of the contrihuton to Rigiva are, thM^^ in anim of opinSon with 
the member ibrOldhain; but it seems that m hall not ^wmefiLvour inihe 
eyes of that venerable gentlettum^s kindred. In a nraga^dne^ edijted by his sons, 
we were last month attacked on Ibis sulgeot of the nenspapdr taiBtion, as follows : 

In the last Number of Pnm^t Jfagaiine, however, in which the epithet of 
* shabby' is applied to Mr. Bnlwer^ because that gentlemBa has proposed to Save the 
tax abolished, there are the following remarks : 

< The question of removing the atsoip-diity off newspapavs is one of mere senoue 
importance than may appaar al ilsat sight, and therafora we ahaU not attempt to dia- 
cusa it hare ; but we may req^k, that evm one eodneoted with the fuwspa^mtiadt, 
whether as proprietor, emtor, or writmr, wifo whom we have convened, ana we have 
many opportunities of knowiiW the aantunanta of that body, exehdm s^nat the 
uneaiUd-fir of iurapenona as this Bulwer, in proposing to legislate on 

their coneemi, inthout condeacaridiiig to make the alighteat asmmttniiNilibii tritll them (!) 
They tUnk that they hive a right to expeet, that the coortesy employed towaw 
other tradet ahould be exnrdaed in their case, and that some in^^y ihemid be made 
into their opinions and ferihga before laws which may so vitaitif afiect them ahoidd 
be enacted.’*’ 


We have reprinted our own observations, in order that our readers may re- 
perose them with all the inmour or disgrace which has been conferred upon them 
by italics and notes of apostrophe by the Cobbetts. 

Before we go any further into the matter, we must explain why we called 
Bulwer shabby in this business. It was not because he wished to have the news- 
paper-tax or any other tax abolished^ but because a correspondent of oura had 
distinctly accused him of endeavouring to get that particular impost reduced 
for some shabby object of his own ; In met, be purposed entenng into news- 

paper speculations, ^nd Wished to cave his packet tne expense of advancing for 
the stamps. We observed that the mark of shabbiness was im that, as in eveiy 
thing else, cliaraclenstic of Bulwer ; and we are not by any means desirous of 
retracting the observation. 

But, passing that by, as a matter of the smallest moment, let us see what is 
the commentary immediately offered upon pur brief remarks on the newspaper 
question. 


This [our paragraph just quoted] is worth the attention of our readers. Hero 
are really strong grounds <u objection aisdtftdy made known to ns. Is it but a trade, 
then, after alt 1 'the ignorant |nihlic, whose eyes these proprietors, editors, or writers, 
profess to keep open, have been simple enough to suppose that this was not a mere 
irsrfe, and that tne concerns of uewspwer-makers were conducted on * independent 
principles ! ' I'he proprietors, dee. shoiua not exclaim against uncalled-for impertinence 
in Mr. Bulwer ; for his proposition is only in oompbance with what those whom he 
represents deeire ; and they, the raaders of newspapers, never understood that pro- 
prietors, editors, and writers of newspapers, were to be placed on a footing with 
common traders, until now, when, for the lut shift to save their own bves, these 
proprietors, &c. come out and assert the degrading fact themselves. But if these 
tnen are to be considered as tradara, how do they expect to be ranked 1 They talk of 

* their concerns,’ just as if they were of as much importance m business as merchants, 
dealers in stople commodities, manufoctuiers of iron, woollen, or cotton, or trades- 
men of some sort, the convenience of whose shepe is indispensably necessary to the 
community, like that of the shops of bakers, tetohers, groceis, cheesemongers, 
Imeodrapers, &o. Tkrir oonoems, indeed s end the idea of e member of parliament 

* condescending to make the slighM oommunioathm with them just as if their 
concerns fwe any concern to the pumio ; as if it woald do the nation any harm if the 
trade of every man of them were ruined to-morrow. The newspaper-trade is a market 
overt, with an immense imn^ on all who attempt to enter it. How the dealers would 
precisely define the nttturair their commodity, we are at a loss to imagine. They 
seem to us, hoi^ever, to be like so manj cBpttulists, who, having employed their 
funds in the oollaoring^f addled eggs, are naturally jerious of throwing the market 
really open to others^'wfio, thongh not possessed of so mnoh means to speculate with, 
would be likely to find more purchasers for eggs of a sounder quality. 

1 he question is, it is true, as Fraser says, one of more terioue importance than 
may appear at firm sight : aenom^ indeed^ to the ' trade !* and so much ao, that we 
were not al all surprised when the government’s own proposition to tske off taxes on 
the press was so quickly laid on the shelf after it had been bieadicd.” 
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Bere i^ioine fbaudy «iid much.3idge. We distinctly aiseitedi that Wcon- 
eidered the geneidqfuesMoniJfreiiip^ the stamp-duties offnewspapm as bemff 
of more serious importance thw it waaia at first an4 therelbre Reclined 
discussing it in a nasty manner. In the matter or its importance, the mter 
whose remarks we are copying will not dSflhr #ith us— 'in fimt, he extov as 
being much greater than we should be incHaed to allow. If newspapers have 
such influence for go^ and evil as be contends^if they are. matters of such 
intense national coooem— surely wbMver measure may aflfect their power, either 
for its increase or diminutMii, is wofthy of more serious consideration than we 
could afford to give it in a brief nOtet Opon the tettp of an anonymous cone- 
spondent. # 

We did Mt say that the serious part of the bushiM was what concerned the 
* newspaper-tmde^ We lookffl hx h^her. BuiKjWe did say, that there was an- 
other point worthy of conddemtioD, in refianpee to .the commercial branch of the 
question. We could not help remaining on the impertinence of such a person 
as Bulwer (putting his own small private. motives, whatever (hey might be, on 
one side) calling for laws which womd'vitally afiect .the interests of any body of 
tradesmen, without consulting those among them who could express their feelings 
or their views. We maintain that our remarks are just 

«Is it a trade, then T ask these magadne-writers. We say, yes ; whatever is 
bought and sold in fair and open market is matter of trade. We do not know 
what else it can be called. As for the jokes about the addled eggs, &c., we must 
let all that pass for wit—a commodity quite out of the line of us plain, practical, 
pound-and-pence. people. The newspaper-trade is the trade of selling news- 
papers, as the butter-trade is the trade of selling butter. But “ the ignorant 
public have been simple enough to suppose that it was not a mere trade, aud 
think the concerns of newspaper-makers are csmducted upon independent prin- 
ciples.” Ignorant and obtuse indeed must tiiose be wlA can confound two 
things so distinct as the political or literary management of the newspapers with 
their meroantile value. The Tory, or the whig, or the Radical principles of the 
paper may be as independent as you please, and yet the newspaper be worth 
so many thousands a-year, and therefore matter to be estimated by pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Here, then, is tlie “ trade and we repeat, that the pro- 
prietors of newspapers, who are the persons primarily concerned in that trade, 
and the editors, or others immediately connected with their management, ought to 
be consulted, before the legislature, whicdi has already intermeddled so materially 
in the “ trading” part of their concerns, meddles witli them again in an opposite 
direction. VVe contrad for it, as a fair principle, that parliament has no right, 
though it may have the power, to trifle in such a tnanuer with auy species of 
lawful property. . 

With respect to the sneers at the humility of the newspaper-business, or its 
small importance to the world in general, we must say that they are for too aris- 
tocratic for us. We cannot see that there is any thing so very exalted in the 
station of a member of parliament, as to set Inm above consulting tiiose who are 
able to give information on those subjects which he brings before the house; or, 
to come to the individual case before us, we have yet to learn that Mr. Bulwer 
holds a status in society to set him abgve Mr. Torrens or Mr. Walter, who are 
participant with himself in the awful dignity of M.P . We repeat, that all this is 
much too aristocratic for us, Tories thou^ we are. Nobody, we suppose, imagines 
that newspapers are matters of prime necessity^ cs that they are to be compared 
with those commodities which fill the sfabps of butchers or Iwers; but sull those 
who have embarked money in them, on the fo|th of existing acts of parliament, 
are entitled to protection nevertheless. It was not deemed an act of enormous 
condescension for a committee of the House of Commons to examine evidence 
relative to tiie trade in dolls' eyes, although the nation might certainly hare con- 
tinued to exist, if every young lady in tne land were compellea to dandle w 
eyeless doll. In the case of the newspapers, we find indigmuals who have paid 
hundreds upon hundreds of thousands of pounds to govemnmt in direct taxes— 
who have advanced laige sums, and employed many thousands of people in all 
departments — who have been under tne constant coercion and surveillance of 
government for years, and reared tinder the exteting ^tem large properties ; 
and it is, we think, only foir, that if they are not to expect reciprocal protection, 
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thej^BKallent entMedto>af(«wtM Ai to tt>e fliat * it would do 

fba nation ito harm if the trade ofefmymait of theta mf^ktoiaed to^aorrow;'* 
diatta^oftognnieMimghtltetmtendeQtoiaiaythlligejMndA Itiatheaigu- 
laentdjlhrtien with a fBajeanca. It wttald not Aa 4» aatMa wnfiann if all 
the houeeholdett of Kamingtoa were ejected fiom fhlnr teaeaea^ and their 
places snpidHid by the rabue of St Gdes’e to-momdr; but it woold not be 
^le end^ to fwote tMCtUa pMeeeding woaM do tte nation no ham, tn order 

We lATe Bftid it ivip we tband ftullaWith tlie 

cawiher maimev m wbidi the i^li ep epo^ hae been tieatod; the iittpeni- 
nence being aggnMted, wbiki: we ccmeidet timt i| originatee with so small a per- 
sonage m & world periodiM Btenture as tlih editor of a deeliftmg magazine. 
It IS nothing bat firaud to sagriMid we oonfitead the mam question^ viz. What 
would the eflect beof a giNNder dUHioii of newsjpapm on the politics or hten- 
ture of the ooanttj^^ wtdi^ilifettinee nfttler of the Tomission of the stamp-duty 
would aflhct exiitief^ iSMresflb fhtt pomt^ we baee not offered any 

opiDion; we have Howetiv, weAMb madbout a case dw some farther luquiiy 

I 

%* Since "the above’* was written* Lord Althorp has introduced his budget, 
and he proposes to reduce the advortiiajSeBHlutyi out keeps on the stamps, still 
continuing to declare them imjbq^itic 9ibiS ui^ustifiable The advertibemenUduty 
IS to be 2s. for a dnt. If. 6d. m a second, ts« for a third insertion Now here is 
a sample of what we comphuned of, tQiefd'Is bo man connected with the news- 
paper " trade ” who ooula not have proved to his lordship the utter stupidity of 
such an arrangement It would take an nnny of eferks at the Stamp-Office to 
investigate what were and what were not first or Idit insertions, and tne identity 
of advertisements would lead to perpetual quarrels and litigation As the 
truly say^ it woiilo be a question whethei the correctioti of the misprint of 
Gec^ Bc^ifls intoOeorgi Rolniis would not make a new advertisement , and the 
advertisers and the Stamp-Office would be m a constant straggle to outwit each 
other. This tax has noumig to do with the pnnciples of any paper — it is no 
impost on knowledge, except the knowledge conveyed by advertisements , and 
here the " trade,” scorned as it is by the anstociatic magazine-msn whom wc are 
noticing, should have been consultM, Iiord Aithorp was so wise as not to do 
any thing of the kind. He acted on, die advice fiven him, of not CDiidescending, 
m his exalted oapacity of member orparhament, to make the slightest coramuni- 
catioo witlr anyone of a set of persons, whose total ruin is a matter of indifierence 
toallthe world ; andweseedtoconsoquence-^Aif fScrdsAqimtfif oftmufen hupto/ect 
We riiall haverone bungle Aa less ;^though perhaps not— for another may be 
snbftitttted u its place. 


A Movw, GkitlS ktiWCf Lebester Square. 
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AKCIEKT COUNTIIY OSKTLEMfiV OF ENC1.AND.* 

The fine old EngUah gentleman. 

All of the olden timear-Atietmt Ballad, 

Tbe times are dianged. Fonnerly ootd«nted| and vittuous : the question 
every rural parish was fall of tbe lie» between the old agricultural state, 
manor-houses of (he resident gentiy; and the present manufacturing and 
now they are scantily scattem, or, commercial state, 
where they remain, rarely idhabited Tbis carries us back to a discussion 
beyond two or three months in the of the feudal syst^ ; that system no 
year. This is a political subject of one will deny .to bate been Mautiftilly 
mighty importance to tbe agricultural framM for Ale purposes of the times in 

population. It is true, that the manu- which it arose* It was a perfect chain 

focturiog portion of the people has of suboidination. There was then but 

been infinitely growing upon it for the little fmoductive property save in land ; 

last fifty years^and certain philoso- and all tbe chief land was possessed 

pliers think such a growth a national by the condition of military tenure, 

benefit; but this is, at least, a very Hence all the chiefs of the nation were 

doubtful question. Mere increase of soldiers ; hence in peace they resided 

numbers, without a proportionate in- in theodunt^; and hence all distinc- 

crease of subsistence and competence, iions arose from supenority in arms, 

is, instead of being beneficial, a fright- All sought, therefore, and all the higher 
fill grievance; and if tliis evil is aggra- ranks attained, tbe marks of wariike 

vated by a deterioration of morals and badges. What are now called heraldic 

health, it is a positive plague. insignia began with the Crusades, in 

Adam Smitli's is a verv profound which it became necessary to distm- 

book ; but he only undertakes to shew g[uish the troops, not only of one na- 

how the greatest quantity of national tion, bat of one chief from another ; 

wealth can be produced, not what will and this was done by such arbitrary 

be the moral and political efiect of (bat atnarks on their shields, helmet«, coats, 
creation : without which, a statesman banners, and pennons, which soon be- 

can come to no just ccoclusions. The came hereditary, and separated one 

advantages of maiiuiaclilires have been family from another. All these early 

oven-rated — they are but the convert^ coats bad allusions to the symbols and 

bilityofthe soil; and Siometimes a bad ^ instifments of courage and war; and 

convertibility. They may augment more especially to the war in which 

riches, they cannot create them : but Europe was then engaged. Thus the 

the sort of riches which tfa^ add is first and most bonour^le badge was 

often hurtful. The first obj^ of a the cnMS. Then came lions, leopards, 

statesman ought to be to make tbe eagles, wolvespim^ns, pales, piles, 

majority of the people €Uy, healthy, bars, bends, chevrahs, escallop shells, 

* 1. Budre’s Landed Commoners. E. lXai&per”s Diary of Sir WilUsm Dogdole. 
S. Grimaldi's Origines GeneslogiciS (Piokering). 4. Grimaldi’s Rotuli de Dcmini- 
cabns, &o. 1185. 5. Nicolas's Aooient BoUs of Arms# 
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freti, cinquefoils, checks, stars, annu- fret of Audl^; tliC water^bouquets of 
lets, lozenges, muscles, torteauxes, Boos; the.frM lozenges of Montagu; 
manders, martlets, fleun«de-hs,^airble8, the qmirterW, the fret, hod "the bend of 
horse-shoes, swords, gauntlets, ormine, De Spenser; chi^of Clinton ; the 
stags, water-bouquets, pheons^ heads, ouart^ and bend vaiie of Sackuille ; 
arrows, &c. &c. me lance-restes ofGranviUe; thecsigles 

To prevent the confusion of diflhtant of De Couny; the saltier of Fitzgerald ; 
families assuming the same coat was the chief of Butler; the pile of Chan- 
the business of the earl-manhal, who dos; the batsof Bv^tt; the chevrons 
.had the arrangement of* the field of ofl^nell; the black cross ofMohun; 
battle; and this office sbon became the lions of Strange ; the pheon’s-head 
hereditary in the great tamily of Mow- of Egerton ; the six lions of Longspd ; 

bray, from whom U passed by marriage the chevron and houets of Cobham; ' 

to the Howards, vnth whom it con- the three cinquefoils of Bardolf, &c. 
tinues to this day. And hence the &c. &c.;--4dl these were of a venerable 
Court of Chivalry, and the College qf an^rimaiy origin. 

Arms, to register afms and pedigrees; The feudal tenures were of a nature 
which last was not incorooratA tiU to render necessaiy public records, 
about the time of Edward IV. which furnished oocuments' of the 

From these causes it will necessarily highest degree of certainty, to ascertain 
follow, that such distinctive hereditary the pedigrees or those who derived 
badges were highly and justly valued their inheritances hy military tenure, 
by families. AVlien they returned from These Mr. Grimaldie Ongines Genea- 
the wars to their casUes and manor- hgice sets out in a most clear and 
houses, they hung up their blazoned useful manner. But the early heralds, 
shields and banners, and their crested in their laziness or ignorance, made 
helmets, in their baljs, in their churches, little use of such previous documents ; 
and over their tombs, sculptured them their pedigrees are bare, vague, un- 
on their gateways and walls, add had vouched, and undated. They ought 
them painted in the glass-windows to have consulted the memorials of 
both of their castles and their chapels; castles, halls, diurches, tombs, deeds, 
so that they became not only the oma- records, and monastic obituaries. All 
ments of the fortress which frowned ancient coats must necessarily have 
with war, but of the house of religion stood only on prescription ; heralds 

and peace, and waved over the silence could not sell coats — a patent ^ arms 

of the grave. There cannot be a doubt Was comparatively a modern invention, 
that these gorgeous appearances had an We believe no patent goes back beyond 
influence over the imaginations of the Heniy VI. 
lower orders, and aided authority and The first herald who seemed to have 
subordination. The banners of those searched records was Robert Glover, 
who couM fairly, and by tradition fixed Somersetrherald in the reign of Queen 
in the minds of people, go up to the Elizabetli, ahd whose MS. collections 
Crusades, were espMially res|tacted: are still held in great estimation. Then 
the checks of Warren; the horse-shoes came Camden, garter-king, a learned 
of Ferrers ; the crosses of De Burgh taitiquaiy and eloquent classical scho- 
and Neville ; the quarterly and btaok lar, as his Britannia amply testifies, 
bend of Lacy and Clavering ; the cross, His carping opponent was Rafo Brook, 
of Vesci; the blue bars of Grey ; the a disappoint^ hersad, of minute mind 
blue lion of Percy; the torteauxes of and malignant temper; criticised in 
Courtenay ; the manch of Hastings; his turn Ity Vincent another herald, of 
the checks and fosi of Cliffind; the better ehaneter, whose life has been 
bats and torteauxes of Wakep lira lately given fay Sir Harris Nicolas, 
bendlets of Bytoh ; the crow of Cor- And now came the most learned, labo- 
bet ; the cinquefoil of Ateley ; the fins xioCis, and deep researcher in this class 
and martlets, or crossAf of Berkeley; of anSquities, the celebrated Sir Wil- 
the gold lion pfTUbot; the escaiops bum Dunlale, who first wrote his 
of Malet; the baiijtekules of Bloiint; femous JUntory qf Warwiekakire, and 
foe bars wavy of Bdfm; foe chevronels then, with foe aid of Roger Dodswell, 
of Clare; foe lion of •Mowbray; foe compiled foe great work, foe Jfoaor- 
quarterly and star o( Vere; tM ten AngHcamn. He then compiled 
Mortimer; foe bsM^knd lions foe Baromu» qf Snglmiii a work of 
of Bbhun ; foe chevron of StaAid ; the stupendons toil and great ezceUenee, 
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but dull, unocmtb, «ud not ahrm thaije nppfiued in tho 
exact. We may mention Sir JCjmiBaea^ 

Edwera %i8hey gart^idgi^ wtio edit- A^igUfb writeie on Imnldiy, witb char 
«d,witblc8niad annotatiooe, Uffim4e xecteri;^ end ebont the sane time, 
Se, MliUari; but be ^afterufairda de- Detiamiy’s quarto volume on heraldgr 
tarpated, and became idle, diaaipataSl, was published, to which was annexS 
and reckless. See hie chaiacter given a life of Grmi^ King, the herald and 
by Anthony Wood, in his 4«t(ifeb- political arithm^oian. Arthur Collins 
grapfy. Elias Ashmola was a learned began the ftnt of his numerous ^itions 
man, but ai^rsutious, and nfon to of the^pee^ge about 1709; and ha 
astrology; his Hkiaty of ike CMer'qjf also gaVe a^ery full and good workaf 
the Gortsr is still esteemed. He pub- the nimiliit of baronets, about 1740; 
lished Chwrchrnotee of BerkMt, and of whidi, however, two volumes were 
there records the stoiy of the tnuider commenced in a former edition in 1790. 
of the Countess of laicester, wife of llr. Lodge is the only herald who has 
Robert Dudley, at Cumnor. At tbq united biographical genius and eleg^t 
commencement of the last centu^, composition with genealogical research. 
John Anstis was garter; and also pub*^ His Notes to the Illustrations of His^ 
lished a Histoty of the Early Ksugkts fo/y, and his Memoirs, Ixith of the 
of the Oarter, and a Treatise on the Holbein Heads and die Illustrious 
Court of Chioi^, He was industrious Portraits, are admirable, 
and exact, but insufferably dry. Wil- There is no 'subject more curious 
liam Oldys was a Httirateur of extra- and more striking to the imagination 
ordinary merit : he was an admirable than the history of chivalry. Many 
bibliographer in old English literature^ attempts have been made to write it i 
and esp^alW poetry. Ha gave a it has never yet been perfectly done, 
learned life or Sir Walter Ralei^, pre- becsvise no author has sraciently unit- 
fixed to a folio collection of his works, ed fkncy and eld^ence with research 
Warburton the herald was a great col- and knowledge. Nor can it be ade- 
lector, and dabbler in many of quafoly done without numerous en- 
literature; but quarrelled with nisbro- gravings and embellishments. It le- 
ther heralds. He was, we believe, quires a union of so many opportuni- 
great-uncle to the pgresent M. P. of||iat ties with so much genius, that it pro- 
name. Joseph Edmuiidson was, ac- bably never will be done. It was an 
cording to rumour, a bastard of Sir institution that, though it might occa^- 
Joseph Ayloffe, an ancient baronet, to sionally lead to some excesses aqd ab- 
whom IS attiibuted the historical dis- surdities, yet was noble in its origin, 
course on arms prefixed to Vol. I. of in its purposes, and in its spirit It 
Edmundson’s Dktiomay of Arms* We so for purified the heart, that it was 
ought, however, to have mentioned in unselAso and generous. It was that 
its place, Gwillim's Heraldry, a book »ur to fame which led to encounter 
once very popular. aangers, and ^eek immortality by mag- 

Sir Heniy Spelman’s Aspibgia is k nanimous deeds. It delight^ the 
learned work; and one of the most reuses without sensuality, it dieered 
curious woiks on heraldry is Sigilla Co~ the mind by variety of splendour, and 
mitum Flandrue, by Uradius (Wrcde, it fortified and soothed those gradations 
a Fleming). The topographical histo-^ of society which, in some shape or 
ries of counties are a fund of inform- other, must exist There is nothing 
ation on this subject ; snch as Lambard*8 now to ke^ alive the energies of the 
Peran^laiion<if Kent t Burton's 4^ people: it » all hopelessand unbroken 
cestershire; PbfiipotV ViUare Cflptvr- pover^. The splendour of the rich is 
fiicfi; Dugdale's IVarmkshirei Clmn- onte fo^ ibemselves : there are no halls 
cy's Hertfordshire g Atkyns’s Olouees^ of hospitality, no feasts for the poor, 
tersAire; and numerous modem works: no commoq dancing and music, no 
of all which Gough has riven au ao- songs and minitrds, no Christmas ca- 
couDt in his Anecdotes of British To^ po pomp of anils, and banneis, 
pcgrephy^ But Oongh’s superb work ago till^ au tournaments; much 
on seprichral monuments is the most Juxuiy, but no^’qlenty ; much pomp, 
luminous and certain gride as to the but no solidity, 
usage of arms on tombs. In Scotland Bija^hly cultivate^ ardent, and ima* 
there ere good works on.heraldiry, es- .postive miiMb will regret the times 
pecially those by Nisbet. About 1794, and die manneri which could give rise 
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to tie piclupes and feebiiff ofaueh a 
poem 85 Spenser's Hufy tftfMi. The 
tteracter pf the court, and the pro- 
giesses of Queen Elisabeth, kcj^ dive 
the loyalty and respect of the ^ple 
Tlie establidiment of t feudal noole 
was also a little court, and dispensed 
beneficence and cheerfelness around it. 
What does a modern peer do among 
his country neighbours to create re- 
spect and love ^ He keeps*no baronial 
retinue, he spends his winters in Lon- 
don, and bis autumns at watenng- 
places all IS a cold and ftiueezing 
economy. His servants are from Lon- 
don, his horses are often a job, and hia 
household on board-wages I For nine 
or ten months in the ye^r, who inhabits 
the country mansion? A shivering 
decrepit old man or woman, worn out 
with age and scanty fare, a larore ram- 
bling lonely kitchen, and a cold hearth , 
a gamekeeper, who sells his spoils; 
a gardener, who supplies the next 
market; and a steward, who plunders 
and grinds the labourers of the domain 
The park is solitary, the stables art un- 
tenanted, the cottars are without fields 
or gardens, and all strikes a damp upon 
the visitor, that makes him fly eagerly 
back to the murmur, the clamours, and 
the squabbles of die crowded city 
Perhaps the old church, with all its 
banners, and tombs, and brasses, and 
painted windows, was too near to the 
new spruce Grecian mansion , — ithas 
been pulled down, and a modern, brick, 
flat-roofed, slated, porucoed chapel, 
like a Methodist meeting-house, built 
on a distant knoll of the park in its 
stead The traveller enters, but all is 
empty, there exist no lecords of the 
de«id, no memorials of tlie past, no 
feudal blazonry, no chivalrous remem- 
bi ances Perhaps the estate bSs passed 
ftom some ancient name to a modem 
coronet, blazoned out with leaf-gdd i 
and a complexity of hieroglypnical 
devices by Heard and Nayloiv to whom 
and i^ose employers the types of 
ancient days srere ofibnsive. Wp have 
seen such tlungs but too often tWe 
remember a lambitng old baronial 
house of a peer standing in the wooded 
bottom of an ancient par'|f We went 
again after a feif yean --not One stone 
was left on anothtf^kut at raoderpi 
Orosvenoi^Squaio-MttSe of Portland* 
stone, of i size fit for a middling gen- 
tleman, pheed on a bam knoll, near 
tlie tumpike-ioad, m its stead Has 
the leader e\er visited the roofmificent 


old ttumsion of Penshniiti-iU speciCHis 
rooms, Its ipeiies, and jtsafeotorical 
fibtiRita— or iotaroi thefiadjomifw 
chureh, where rcipose dm bones and 
moulder the bannen and shields of all 
the Sydneys* If he has, and is not 
stirred even to deiro melincholy and 
pain, his fecnlties and heart are strangely 

toipid. 

Such are the dfeged improvements 
ef society, as wealth jnrows, and mann- 
fectures moiease The cold philoso- 
pher may find out some defects in 
these old times : he may talk of feudal 
opmssion, of the tyranny of landlords, 
and the servile dependence of tenants , 
and those landlords at the beek of the 
crown, for any mad military service on 
which It cliooses to put them But 
what are these evils compared with the 
dependence and seivilityof the poor- 
laws, or the boorudt mastership of a 
rude overgrown farmer^ It will be 
urged, that in lieu of the feudal chief 
rthe lower classes have now the patron- 
age of the great merchant, in his West 
Condon town-house, or his suburban 
villa But what an immoral, un- 
wholesome, dissolute, reckless set, are 
such an household? less boorish ind 
dull than the country peis'uit — but 
theit liveliness is kvity, and their 
polish emptiness The peasant is some- 
times obstinate and unbending like the 
hard wood, the town-domestic, it he 
18 as supple as the leed, is also as 
hollow and strengthless It is worse 
than useless to augment a popuhtion 
which must be subsisted by unwhole- 
some means, in an unmoral and fac- 
tious state It 18 said that they may 
gam more by manufactures than by 
labour appliM to an ungratefnl soil , 
but if they do gam more, tlieir guns 
are both more unequal and moic un- 
certain , tlie excess is spent in idleness, 
mtemperance, and debauchery no 
provision IS made for the day of de- 
falcation , and then comes the day of 
Starvation, rage^ jBnod despair > Such is 
the overflow of a mana&cturing popu- 
lation But it dqes not end here The 
necessity of a resort to the more fertile 
and less taxed soils of other countries 
tlirows^out of employ a propoitionate 
numbm’ of agncultural peasantiy , still 
urgmg forward an increase of manu- 
fectunng wulkmen, till a nation lives 
at the mercy of other nations and 
when at length the formfefn supply 
fiula, the neglected sod at hqme is no 
longer fit foi cultivation It is over- 
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grown with weeds; the eepitai'ftODeffy 
employed on it is extiopished; and 
boui capital and skill aie waidiiig<ii» 
break up the groulhd aftesh. 

It was always the pbusitf the odooH- 
mercial body to bchsk up the linidal 
system; and Heniy VIL aided theaB« 
that be might weafestt^ibearidlopi^ 
who stood between him and the peo- 
ple, and weie a bairier to the aoso- 
lutism of the crown. Sudi they ever 
were in good times* Witness what 
they extorted from King John and 
llenry IlL, ud what th^ did attite 
llevoluuoo or 1688. were < 00 ^ 
equal with the crown in their own 
departmeni;, and not the nominees and 
creatures of it An ancient Anglo- 
Worman peer has as much right to his 
eerage as the Conqueror and his 
eirs had and have to me throne. The 
lords are now cluinged m their nature 
and character, as society is changed 
fiom military and agricultural to nuh 
nufocturing, commercial, and monied. 

But that which drew eway the 
strength and dower of the inlnmtauts 
from tlie country to the capital was the 
Funded Debt. This has been the 
grand source of the destruction of old 
fiiinilies, and the decay of the landed 
interest. The greater paii of this fund 
IS extracted from the land; pci haps 
not the whole of it, because some may 
come from the manuiactared common 
dltle^,and some of the profits of foreign 
commerce. This debt has corrupted 
and demoralised, as well as impover- 
islied the people, and given a most 
mischimous influence over govern- 
ment and political affrirs. 

The books at the head of this article 
lead to the inquiry, by what principles 
and rules the ancient gentry were 
vmr skulled. This conducts us at once 
to tlie Court of Chivalry and Star 
Chamber. Dallaway has given ani 
account of this court iu his book on 
heraldry; but, as earl-marsliars secre- 
taiy, he was under some restraint in 
speaking freely of it. By its arbitrary 
pioceedings in thereignofjamesl.and 
Charles 1., it became a national griev- 
ance. Lord Clarendon has painted in 
living colours the character of the earl- 
roarshal, Thomas Howard/ earl of 
Arundel, who presided over that eoutt. 
He was a proud, overbeariAg, and al« 
most illiterate man; notwitbitanding, 
he had the vanity to be fought a 
patron of learning, by his precious 
collection of marbles and ancient 


'iatcriptiooi^i. Tbd fiitltgr uf W lala 
I)Dke of Nodblkf whM Mr* Howaidf 
emhagoured to defrM bis ancestor's 
cbnmcier miast Lord Clareadoo ; but 
fiwbly andTunsuiooeisfalty. The mis- 
fortuaes and suftrings of JJvM AtWa- 
deFa immadiatai maceslm had Oot 
brokea his prood simit: his frtiier 
died a prisones in the Toweri bis 
gmndiather^ the Duke of Norfolk, was 
b^dkd for his gjileged tieason with 
llary,qacen ofSoota; his great-grand- 
folher Henry, earl of Surmy> the poeb 
also loir bis Ufo on the seafbld. 

TheearFs uaaarious temper led him 
to delight in line exercise of his pre- 
tended audioii^ia the Court of Chi- 
valry; and the bemlds of that day 
were the proper tools of bis arbitraiy 
excesses* The rules of the CoUegeof 
Arms were established when mere 
began to be great corruptions in those 
concerns; ana they made use of tlie 
jurisdiction for the purposes of profit 
and extortion. Their duty was to re- 
cord the arms used by different famibes, 
and* to take care that one did not in- 
terfere with the u£ge of anoiher. This 
involved questions of pedigrees and 
pre-occupancy. There is no doubt, in 
the origin each feudal chief took his 
own beraldnc distinction at his own 
wifi, provided he used no coat which 
was already used by another; and part 
of tlie business of the earl-marshal and 
his officers was to attend the fiedd when 
the armies were arrayed, and see that 
no one committed this fault upon 
order. 

No one holding by military tenure 
land, of sufficient quality and amount 
to impose on him the necessity of 
bringing into the field troops under 
his own command, could be without 
bis beraldnc ensign for his shield and 
his banners* Hie very military tenure 
gave him a right to it TIte title, there- * 
rare, to that which the heralds were 
boniul to register, was solely a question 
of usage; and that, after a lapse of 
time, could be determined by sculp* 
turfo on tombs, and in castles and 
Iialls, by sesds to deeds, and by paint- 
ings in glass-windows, as well as by 
tradition and ancient rolls of arms. 
Then came the question of pedigree, 
where there toqs an interruption of 
proof Of usage, herald^ when 
my became a corporate body, began 
to register these usages in tbeir bow, 
ds the evidences came before them. 
The occurrence of such evidences must 
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have partly accidental and very 
imperfi^. Many of the most ai^ient 
coats were never ratered* Bua in a 
coarse of time the heialdii '^i^.ihCHr 
own mercenary gains, set up a -rule, 
that no claimant should juachj hu title 
unless bjr tracing up idia# entered 
coat. This rule was' too a^uid'^ and 
dishonest to be worth lhfutiM« was 
to reverse the principle df4he ih^itu- 
tion, in proportion ^ what tras ^ 
the night of time. Tlie pedigree was 
to be made fo/deMnd on a b!^nning 
which could be'ihewn, in tildes "then 
modem, ftom tto head’s' authori^. 
Therefore a modem patent, bought 
with money, was to be better than a 
crusadMoatlll 

In the reign of Heniy VIII. t]ie 
heralds were authoHsed to visit the 
provinces, to regulate arms, suppress 
abuses in the usurpation of them, and 
to enter pedigrees. This they Mf- 
forraed in a very slovenly, imperfect, 
and ignorant manner. Almost every 
county was visited in the^ reign of 
Queen Elisabeth, bpt still the pedi« 
grees of that time are very bare' and 
loose. Lambard, in his Peramhtdkikm 
of Kenif has given a list of the Kentish 
gentry of that reign, with a mark to 
those who had their pedigrees tiien 
entered in the heralds’ hooks. At the 
back of some maps in the British Mu- 
seum, which we believe belonged to 
Lord Burleigh, are lists of the principal 
gently in each county in the reign tif 
Henry VII. But Inland’s Itinerary 
contains the .best oontempbiaiy ac-^ 
count of the nobles and gentiy m the 
time of Henry VIlI., with a detmiptioii' 

brief indc^-^of their castles luid 
mansions, and sometimes tbe value of 
their rentals. In Uie reign' of James 
new visitations were mide by the ho* 
raids t but these are still very careless 
and imperfect/ For instance, one of 
the Arundells of Trerioe, in ComwaQi 
is entered ‘as Imtimate. when hiS owri 
fetlier in^bis wiTl calls him his tmtord 
ion. In another ease, at et countiy/ 
town in an eastern couhty,‘whore*1the 
visitatipn was held^ the .moitber of the 
chief femiiy (lords of the Ibwu, and ht 
high quality)*is^ca}t^ Ul- of a 
peer of her ‘owh tusQie^ whaO Ae tabs 
only of a remote Jpimhi dud ibe 
question might havw been settled by: 
only applying at h«r house iu tbe' neif 
stM^': and the place of the' son, a 
kmi^t and courtferyiscoUibotided'widi 
(bat ofhis feither, also a man ofmnC 


about tSe'-cdufi. . KK'aiAitiier case, the 
fwp broAerCiafn ohfitfofagieatlbftiily, 
whp signed ibe Mdigm; are 
thbu^he gives' EA of theib teUMdes 
in hUwill'Mr 'yeaia'after^nli. These 
books of the tfaetofeiOi are so 

imperfect, thaP'they never oaghf to 
have befei admitted as le^ 'evidened. 
Some of lJugdale’s' Visitations are dis- 
covered to have beSb eriDueous; and 
even die later and ampler ones of 
Gr^go^'King aio not without flaws. 
But the intmrence of the Court of 
Chivalry, undi^r the earl-inarshal, was 
conducted in' the idost arbitrary and 
unconstitutional fnaUner. Whenever tho 
crown wished tb dd n tyrannical act, it 
resorted to this court; witness the pro- 
oeedings against Sir Robert Dudley 
with r%ard to his legitimacy. 

The writer of^thpi article has no 
donbt that Sir Robert was legitimate ; 
though it must be admitted tuatGervase 
Holies, who lived near those times, 
and was connected with the parties, 
did npt eoDStder him so. The pro- 
ceedings^ fenn a very curioUs article 
in the BiogrMMa Britannka, Though 
the Court of Chivalry was abolish^, in 
conformity with the Bill of Rights, the 
heralds have never ceased to act on 
the principles and rules of that unjust 
and odious court ; and the late Duke 
of Norfolk was very fond of a personal 
interference, and busied himself much 
about the grant or denial of arms. 

' The heralds, in the last thirty years, 
have derived great profits flom the 
grants of arms novis Mminibus ; and it 
has been much the fashion of late for 
the mercantile classes to resort thither. 
Whoever bas^ read 'the preliminary 
statements to the new grants by Sir 
Isaac Heard, must smile at the utter 
ibconaisteney and whimsicality of the 
principles,-— if he had any pnnciples, 
'—‘by which the knightW ga^ endea- 
vour to justify & derices he as- 
sign^. Sometimes, without any co- 
lour of evidence, he gave so near an 
apfiruach to an old' coat, that none bat 
i very dice eye could distinguish it ; 
and sometimes he insulted one who 
had pretensions, by giving him a 
ettt Si <mpbsite as he could invent 
to' wbat bif fomily hod long borne.' 
If left to himself, he would give a 
coat 'more like htecDglyphica than he- 
mldiy. ^ ' - 

* AmonaUhe great lefotii^ that are 
wBiiitipd,;tTO establishment^ of a legal 
Court for the record ofpedigMh is 
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oo«. In the rt|K>vt of the coaoudn*' 
sAwoffn-jon leal pvoneiigF and^ 
aacing^ thjii went i^etroogly wjfA^ 
It wouid not be dSfibuh. nepm 
n^t be qnvterly made to e*^ eub- 
dinsioD of megistmlei itm\ wm 
punahfduly autbeotfoaied by oedu end 
otherwise vonehedi and ivtomea' 
the clerks to some recordpoflSee; and 
there might be a legd court establishedi 
with barristers to plead ; hud heralds 
to be only allowed to prepare researehes 
* and evidence, like attorneys questions 
of&cts, to be decided by a ju^. 

It is absurd tl^ the heralds wUt; 
allow no prcBcriptac rights to arms. 
Sir Edward Byssbe haviog omitted 
in one of his visitatiops to get the 
arms of the respective nmilies etitered 
in the fair copy, frem the original 
notes. Sir Isaac Heard, when Siose 
original notes were recovered, would 
not allow them to be inserted ; but 
forced some of the families to take 
new grants 1 1 

It is the fashion of the day |o consi* 
der pedigrees of no value. If aoj^ it 
would be better at once to abolish in- 
heritable property and honours. We 
regard breed in animals, why not in 
human beings? If it be true that 
wisdom cometh of leisure,'’ and that 
much IS the efSsct of childish impres- 
sions and early instruction, then the 
descent from honourable and educated 
parents is a strong recommendation. 

As coat-armour arose out of the mi- 
litaiy profession, so men of the gown, 
or of commerce, could only obtain 
them by royal grant. And this must 
have been the real origin of patents by 
which such permission was obtained, 
at a time when the original institution 
began to slacken in its rules, and men 
aspired, through vanity, to the appear- 
ance of having sprung from sources of 
an higher quality than they were really 
derived from ; and, indeea, when men 
bad obtained wealth from the arts of 
peace, the military tenures which that 
wealth purchased rendered the acquire- 
ment of such badges necessary. In 
that harvest of new fortunes, the disso^ 
lution of monasteries and the spoils of 
the church, the grants were numerous, 
as in the Cromwdils, Wriothesl^s, 
Peters, Pagets, Mtldmays, Dormers, 
&c. &c. Ibcn it was that the heralds 
shewed a good deal of cunning; for no 
one oopld mistake a new coat at first 
sight by its complex appearenee. It 
is true that, after the lapse of three 


centuries, many of theio bouses hbve 
nqwllHlCNditOfbeiiiOancidtat ' 
,,Whiuever Hi# Min maybe, that 
tfutho^ht not llteA to have been, fir 
BOO: tom, disguised. We are spm- 
iitt offbpeethingt li&torioa(^; ribdlhe^ 
wise or fbolish, we aie noTOnig them* 
as Acts. They have been fbr six or 
seven oeaturiei itawoven with the inali<- 
net* and customs of all Europe, and' 
hdee foAoe^'a pari of the essefifial ar- 
taojelaMts of sooieW. The chain of 
•ttbordiltetioD ofthOfmidal system must 
be admitted to have 1>een pmet; and 
these heraldic dfetinclions may be said 
So have been of the essence of it 
WyHeyli Aneknt Vuge qf Bearing 
Armt, published at the end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was a clever 
and clear historical dinmrse. Dug- 
dale republished it a century afterwards, 
with adbw additions, and a catalogue 
of the then existing peerage. This is 
the most satisfectoty treatise on the 
subject in a short compres which sre 
havm Arms are certainly of more 
ttifiiqg consideration in the cases of 
new coats, which have had their com- 
mencement since the causes and pri- 
mary uses of these badges have entirely 
ceased • But the desire to adopt them, 
rightly or wrongly, is incontrovertible 
evidence how much and how generally 
they are valued ; and how universal is 
the feeling of the reverence of birth. 

This adds to the importance of a 
strict regard to the laws, by which 
this, like all o&er property, ought to 
be regulated and protected. The lawK 
of evidence in England ought to be 
umfbnnly eutoied. The earl marshal’s 
court was accustomed to put these 
laws at defiance. The heralds often 
xmected the evidence which the court 
of common law admitted, and admitted 
what those courts rejected. Questions 
of feet, by the constitution of England 
can only be decided by a jury. So 
sayi Lord Holt, in bis femous judg- 
ment, in the King's Bench, in the Ban- 
bury case, 1695* (See Skinner, and 
Lov Raymond.) « 
file usage of the same arms in an- 
cient times w<8 a satisfiictoiv proof of 
descent ftom a common stock. Letui 
take an instance. The Scudamores 
of Holme-Laqgj and the Scudamores of 
Kentchureh, bo«l]^ in Herefordshire, 
have always, from an early date, borne 
the same arms ; yet the junction of 
one with the other cannot be tra6ed. 
But who can doubt from this feet that 
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theji bad a common ori^n T ' Whan 
the heralds made their visUation, tbqr 
disclaimed^ as usurpeiSi those geotiy 
who couM not, or did, aot, jftitre to 
them the right to, the 
There is no dpubt th^«80^ ,geBtcy^ 
either from 'supinessy ,or;ditlik^ tp pey 
the her&lds’ fees, did not make their 
prppis ^en they end the 

heralds reveng^ thpmsehree by dis« 
claiming them W this* rarely hap- 
pened, unless the dejbultej^s ,ript was 
so incontesiable that, a hold’s dls^ 
claims ^Quld notiol^t credit 
The non-dijselaimii^ of the. heralds, 
where thh open nip chn be proved, is 
a very^ sitrong pt^nmpUve evidence 
tfial the hemtds" could not impeach the 
right. 

xhis armorial bearing, in maiw 
chses, is a positive evidence to identi^ 
or separate pei^bns of the samii name, 
where all otner means of doing so fail> 
It clears up one of the difficulties in 
pedigree which are continually occur- 
ring. Tlie commissioners on real, pro- 
perty admit that questions of pedi- 
gree are among thoi, greatest obs&cles 
diat this branch of the law has to con- 
tend with. We have already hinted at 
a remedy for preserving fhture pedi- 
grees iumciently siippis ; but such is 
the supineness of the legislature on 
this subject, tliat we do not believe 
that this or any other plan will be 
adopted ; because, when an attempt 
was made, about fifteen or sixteen years 
•uigC!, by the medium of fmeteX cerM- 
cates, the motion was scouted py 
official persons, as well as by all the 
Kadicals of the bouse. Acts' have 
been passed to quiet titles .pq.real 
properly : an act ought to be passed 
to quiet titles in the usage arms, 
since the cessation of liendds’ vUifa- 
tions. It might be to this efietjf^.that 
all who could prove the usage iro to 
the grandfather, provided it went-back 
a century, should he in ffnpufe dcepM' 
to, have a good title,, unless the right to 
such usage could be disproved, the 
oma disproban£ in such casie>to ik on 
heral^; but such title not to be 
hereafter deemed Proqf of alliance, un- 
lesf jt went.JbacK oii«|tondred and 
fifty years from the dgte of the > 

We are all well aware^how very un- 
palatable tliese topipHlf'e to.that lafge 
body of the people who am anxious to 
propagate the aoctrine of the equality 
of man ; .but the doctcine oflheequaliW 
of ^ man, in civil society is nowibund 


out ateiu^iiimposnbili^l 

l^e.objirot of ail le^^imii ougbtwto 
be to'Sbfteh .tto, ineqttdUly in the 
tnanner heet jatood 4w ihe^ gsMal 
happiness^ and trio^.4toi6nR^^ older 
and authority. Thatis besfi* by endear 
vouring to secure' lespeet and dhitinc^ 
tion to^em^neQee in.libeial occupa.- 
tions, in preierence to the pursuit* of 
that selfisn wealth, which can never 
fialby its own force to, have sufficient 
swav. If nothing but wealth is re- 
garded, who will seek any thing but ' 
wealth 1 Then it may be truly said, 
with Horace, 

“ qusreada peeubfii priaum est$ 
VirtiwpOBttoatiBBioa’'' ‘i- 

it is true, that in the abuses of human 
institutions, honours have been often 
conferred .in of wealth, — not-tp 

oounterbalance it ; and this has been 
tor the last centu^ more especially 
the case with the dignity of the baron- 
etage. We will not say that it never 
occurred^ at the commencement of that 
order; but it ocouixed rarely. A sin- 

f clar case comes to our recollection, in 
ir William Courten, a rich merchant 
in the reign of Charles I., who, or 
whose son, married a daughter of the 
first Earl of Bridgewater; of the rise 
and fall of which tomily of Courten, a 
most curious aud minute account is 
given in the second edition of the Bio- 
grajphia Britannica , — we forget whe- 
ther under the article of Courten, or 
Charlton^ which name vras assumed by 
the last of the family. 

The first list of baronets was made 
up of die heirs of the most ancient 
tomilies of commoners, with very rare 
exceptions. But it took ten years to 
fill up the two hundred, to which num- 
ber it was originally limited. The sum 
to be paid was 1000 /., and the qualifi- 
cation an annual revenue of land of 
" 1000 /., besides a certain degree of 
honourable descent. We much doubt 
if many pf.Aqm had in fact this rental, 
which then was a huge one, notwith- 
stouding the exaggerated ideas wliich 
vulgar and. qnuiformed people have of 
liuided Some of them, having 

g^t AtB'step, soon found their way 
rato the peerage. Those who remain 
in the baronetage atp about forty, many 
of them stjil flourishing with large 
estates, tt can scarcely be denied, 
tbat whaltevei^ secures the permanence 
of prope|^^ in the same family is a 
great political advantage, thpugh abso- 
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latemonarchs magrwiih to fartKkdoim 
asOoM^aintomey. To gita A ipcd<« 
men of thrtrtfbaToiietir wosed oi^f 
Mne<a few, wboaeofiflte^ 
oaoDot beoqotiited. jfeeh n (Smifi 
Bairmgtoii, Miugnwaf Oieifiw,' Har^ 
nogton, Mordatintt Bgartoo/ 
IVebboine, Wake, MbmU te. 
(the last mume, indeed, Monga to 
Cbarlea I ) A femrtfa^ aocfait munes 
and femilies remaba aiuoag the un- 
titled Goinmonert; but they are my 
• few— > such as Brake 6f Atbenham. 
Some of the graat untitled eommonen 
have changed their names; such as 
Coke, Portman, Egecton ofTatton, fee. 

We now come to more impoitaiit, 
and what are deemed more statesman- 
like considerations. If ady one thinks 
that he can go upon abstract notions 
of politics, detacned fiom l^ie mmal 
feelings and habits of a pe<ra1e, he will 
be very much mistaken. The subjects 
we have hitheito discussed deeply weet 
those moral feelings and habits We 
contend that the desertion of a«coantiy 
life by the upper tanks is a great na- 
tional evil, deeply affecting the charac- 
ter and happiness of the agneultural 
population, which ought lo be the 
strength of a state We think that the 
\alue of agricultural wealth is very 
much undei'iated, and the value of 
TiidDufactured and commercial wealth 
veiy much over-iated ; that it is not 
desirable to bung a nation into the 
highly artificiil stite into which the 
Biitish empiie his been brought by 
thci)( latter means, and that in this 
lespect the Funded Debt has been a 
roost enormous and gigantic mischief 

It IS a tiuisin to say that taxes ope- 
latc on the pioduce of the soil by a 
posiUie subtraction of a portion of 
that produce, and no hign nominal 
pnee for the remainder can make 
amends for that loss, because tbe price 
of other commodities will rise propor- 
tionally The produce of maimnictures 
is in proportion to the cost in human 
labour, but the produce of the soil is 
partly the result of the operations Of 
nature , and therefore tbe price in thfe 
case cannot entirely be regidafed by 
the cost If theiefore we ptkistle* out 
this observation, it will lead to tbe 
conclusion, that taxes operate more 
heavily on tlie produce of land than 
on other commodities. But this is a 
theoiy we have oot room heht to ei^ 
plaiu at laigc When we add the 
assessed taxes, and tbe land-taa to this, 


It follQtrg feidrtbe Fabled 9(tWWMr 
ruined Ae fawl. And while (he m- 
oonie«u was lu wteation, the tenant's 
in adScr m tf^nfloid WMh ol 
wbtehVeie feiU)t paid^ty^Ae hmd- 
• lord in dednetion ibw 

Imd with ir^per cent, snsteed of 10 
perceotf and then the dedactUin aly 
lowed by die act for wp^ra neyei^ 
covered the|p. We have dfen many 
cases effqpr laud, and mny teild- 
in^ where, m the coume or Ween 
years, tbwyent nevatf paid the coats. 

This w!U account fbr the deiert|uMe 
of country mansions, the decay of 
aneieixt mlhes, and Ae dtsogmibr^ 
miseiy, and demoralisation of the pear 
gantry. The celebiafed bishop, Joseph 
Hall, 111 one of bia spirited saliim, 
published at fee end or Queen £lim- 
oeA'b reign, has the fellowmg pictu- 
resque description of a deserted countiy 
mansion: 

Beat the broad gates , a goodly hollow 
sound, 

With double echoes, doA again re- 
« bound, 

But not a dog dhA bark to welcome 
Aee, 

Nor ohiidiah porter caust thou chafing 
fee— 

All dumb and silent, like Ae dead of 
night. 

Or dwelling of some sleepy Syhanto 
llie marble p^ivement hid aith desert 
weed, 

WiA house-leek, Aisde, dock, and 
hemlock seed. 

«§•••« 

Look to the tower’d obimneyB, which 
shoold be 

The wind -pipes of good hospitality, 

I hrottgh vnuch itbceatheA to the open 
air, 

Betohenisg bfe and libend welfere 
Le, there AeunAankiulswalloa takes 
her rest, 

And fills At tonnel wiA her circled 
^ nest" 

What wohld Ae bishop, if he had 
written now, have said ^ What innu- 
meiable rnansioim m now deserted, 
m a^ditmin to ibfee which have been 
pulled down, or turned into farm- 
fuMMes ! Pitt’s assessed taxes rased to 
tbe fbnndation thousands of old halls 
and castellated seats * 

If we are ashiad when the great evil 
began to move wii; 4 rapid and rumons 
progiessywe should say the oemoience- 
ment of Pitt’s administration m 1784 
We must examine Pitt’s histoiy and 
character wiA nieety« He was Ae 
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daaillcd Qon of a gnat firther^ whO| 
in a cause, baa Uianphed over 
the aristocracy of £tig1and; apd was 
brought up in coofen^ of that AristtK 
cracy. Ue was taught, and bdlieved, 
that genius, doquenoe^ and public 
victues, were all ; end all iaetitiouain-^ 
flueneei of birth, rank, power, and 
riches, nothing. He came into the 
House of.ComniOQi on bpi^ of a^, 
1780, and was soon received w&h 
such applause as to confirm him in 
these ideas. Two ysaie afterwards, at 
the age of twenty^thm, he was ap- 
points Chancellor of the Eitchecjaer 
to Lord Lansdowne^ administtation, 
17J88. In a few months that adminis- 
tiation was overthrown; and in the 
lapse of another short nine months, 
such a scene opened ups him as 
never opened on an ambitious young 
minister before. Fox's East Tndia-biU> 
had roused the opposition of all the 
immense influence and wealth of the 
East India Company, and all their 
connexions, which ths extended 
themselves to all the comen of the 
kingdoms. The Coalition ministry 
were clamorously unpopular 'by the 
single act of that unprincipled coali- 
tion: and they were offensive to the 
king, both personally, and on account 
of the anti-regal notions th^ had long 
violently advocated; except Lord North, 
who having been a favourite, as the 
organ of the contiaxy cause, was now 
jtill more ofiensive to that monarch for 
naving joined his enemies. The king 
either conceived of bis own head, or 
was tauglit to think, that the East 
Indiarbill was a j^n to seke the 
throne by storm. Tbe king, therefore, 
and the people, now joined against the 
ministry and the House of Commons- 
Fox's bill passed the Commons ; for 
the ministry was made up of all the 
great Whig families, with the addition , 
of most of the leaders of the North 
administration- Lord Lansdowne (then 
Losd Shelburne) was not personally, 
nor, thoufdl of aneknt Itkil nobility, 
at all rooM in the English aristocracy r 
Pitt had none but personal power : he 
had no fortune ; and hk family were 
considered new: hia' Abita were re« 
duse; he wa;^ unknown among the 
gay and the failsiotiahk^; and had no 
influence or ameag tbe 

clubs. All teemed bright to the new( 
ministry, who had all the splendour, 
iBnk,.m wit of sodeiy with riiem. 
But a stoMn was gathering in the dis^ 


taniBe. ThaMaiqpaess of Buckingham, 
PitFsJbat cousin, Iwd the kinsr* 

He encouraged dkr modaich— for we 
bdieve the auspidon was of his ma- 
jesty's own sumtiem^iB the persuar 
Sion thgt this WteOttld endanger his 
thrones end' the opposition m the 
House of Peers thiew^mt the ministry. 
The conduct of the Commons was now 
ooMuuitted to Pitt; < and he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a seeond time, and premier. This was 
in January 1784, when his age was 
only twenty-four yean and an half. 
Sudk an Herculean weight was never 
placed on such young shouidere before. 

parbament was now dissolved ; 
and as Pitt had no influence among 
the ancient gentry, East Indians and 
paruemu were brought in by shoals. 
Here was the grand fall of the ancient 
gently ; we speak our own posi- 
tive observation at the moment, in a 
few shoit months it changed the cha- 
raeter of English society. Here came 
what waa then considered a large batch 
of peers; and several of them of a 
quality such as had not before aspired 
to the peerage. The king would create 
no peers for the coalition : but Pitt, 
by assisting to overthrow Fox’s bill, 
was now a prime fevourite with the 
monarch ; and be had equally the 
popular cry. lie made up a ministry, 
not of party, or clansliip, or rank, but 
from personal considerations, and such 
as be thought would be fit to do the 
work: but he was himself the spint 
and body of all ; for he had few able 
coadjutoxs. Nothing less than mighty 
talents would have sustained such a 
situation ; bat nothing less than such 
circumstances, and such a momentary 
temper in the people, would have 
enabled even Pitt to succeed in it. 
He took the tide at its height, and 
carried it on with gigantic force. 

But we must now consider how the 
turn of bis rpind, wh;ch impressed 
itself on public afihirs, operated on 
the manoere tmd habits of the people. 
He had imbibed, rather from acci- 
dental cfacamstances tlian from the 
warm abd imaginative character of 
Lord Chatham's mind, abstract notions 
of politics. Ue had an infusion of the 
Grenville industry and love of detail. 
He Was studious, stem, and unbending 
in his moral and mental habits. He 
was quiek in apptebedsion, retentive 
in memory, and clear in judgment ; 
and what he digested in thought he 
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always aMiiito^e6Ki6iidftombd^ 
in lan^age. All the^prepaiatioii St 
his mind werU <tti«ctsd to pdKtical 
dbcusiioD in a ]>iibfid Jbrudli. Ihere 
wfas nothing sentuiieiA^ji bictnsesqnei 
or litetaiy^ ih his iMiMai ibndturer 
He netfhr fflnstraiBBdi nkia.BQtke^ nor 
became subtle and mtbqphystoat, like 
Fox. His was a decUuiWMraDittnditj^. 
When heeainetooolle|e» AoatiiSkBitVs 
work on (he Weaiih 
.subject of universal eCtidy dmong ^b- 
licmen. It was a book precisely suited 
to Pitt's talents ; and he got it by hearC. 

The principle of thistiopk Pitt in^ 
standy canied sHth trim' into the Rouse 
'ofCotnmoes. His whole mind was 
filled with finance; and he iliofight 
that all politics depraded on Che an^ 
mentation of the national weaiih. This 
was the test by which he tried every 
thing-— this was his hobby-horse. He 
said to himself, there is no importance 
in any other classes df society than the 
productive classes. He forgot, or knew 
not, the last line of one of Mi1ton^l 
noble sonnets : 

“ They also serve, who only stand aii4 
wait.** 

He would have had producers* and 
nothing but producers. When his 
young friend, the*D. of R., to whose 
recommendation he owed his first seat 
in parliament, died, and left his im- 
mense rental overloaded with debt, be 
was, if we recollect, named an executor. 
The old Duchess of R. applied to him 
about the mode of keepiiiff up some pf 
the establishment, with a due regard to 
the fiimily rank. Family rank !’’ be 
said impatiently; << family ranki Priial 
what signifies to the nation if the family 
rank; and establishment of all the dukes 
and peers of the kingdom were sunk to 
the bottom of the seaP or words to 


financfo peacekmayflrihg^^ 
fieed to <iaae, ioA ie» 

venuel' sBis glwwd tetouroW WM *the* 
asMMd taxed!, Which prinelMiy foil 
OB peoAe ef fiifoi^oil Igtaiw'mp^ 
Idle, and leilideiifftfo thTboanw: Wb 
cedtend fhat-foii wds short add 

policy, Ih the wiiidofo-ta9ii 
urn SBcietit fords (dthe^lahd were sir 
crifieed to'tthf Eut tndfa (fohifkuiy*^ 
PilA giehlepatrolis. We ffoget at 
this moment how maiiy Eskt ladiaiis 
rat madr baioueis. Padl Bs^td 
was at one rims one bf his great fo- 
TourUes and fingnciSI advlaeml Ho 
made « hanker a& Biislisb peer, and 
filfod the Irifo peerMwidi msfoMr. 
His principle was tmS ; ^ mey who 
are nch ipust be loaded' with honours, 
however low in birth, In order to tii- 
teitwine their interesti with those of 
the aristocracy.'* As hiS fiither had 
put the true aristociacy to defianss, he 


early imbibed a hatred to them. * 
affected to despile, though he riaH 


annoyed the circle at Brook8*s. He 
fified the Tieasury and Admiralty with 
a set of young sprigs of new nobility; 
and old George Ilose was a man to 
whom, thon^^ be did not like him, he 
gave fidl employment. The spirit of 
youth, a courageous and honounble 
ambition; great indust^, a decisive 
mind, undoubted rapidity of compre- 
hension, a constant presence of intel- 
lect, which prevented him from being 
ever taken oy surprise, great parlia- 
mentaiy tact, extraordinary command 
of perspicuous language, an unrivalled 
lei^m which accompanied his car 
Veer from its commencement, and a 
consequent prtjudice and applause 
attenofmt on every thing he said and 
did, carried him tnamphantly through. 

Itis said, that the mannemand me 
laws recipiqCaily act on each other. 


that effect. This came direct from a 
man of business of the day, who^ heard 
it pass with his own ears I It is here 
mentioned as an illustration of the 
young premier's mode of thidkingaad 
fueling. lie thought all prejudices itf 
favour of family, and all that only 
tended to please the imagination in 
the modes and customs and occu|»* 
tions of life, nothing better than the 
idle trifling of empty minds. 

In short, to use a trite expression; 
Pitt had a matter-of-fact mind. He 
saw evei^ thing os a diy mau Of balt-i 
ness, and sdriy as a man of buslaess! 
and ofbo8incss>too;ch}eflyoOBfltmdlo 


iFitt did not SomeienUj attend to the 
fbrmer of these. He did not know 
life in any of those delightful eajoy- 
mtx^ of intellectual leisure, or in cbat 

princif^Tand 

tuooi pride. He was so engrossed 
from hb first youth by dry business, 
operating on a mind natorally cold, 
tnri he eCDSidered all those pleaBoree 
useless and empty delusions. 

That this would have a great efihet 
on the*ninkf, habits, opinions, and es- 
timates of soeiety, might d priori be 
expected.* Experience loon proved, 
that, bi fact, it had a tfemendoue 
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lUMintioD. All th« higher r»ih> sunk 
lU (Vice in the ejitimate of the people, 
Mid in their own eatiwte I ^ is true, 
that agriculture flouriiihlld for a time, 
and produce and rente, eoae. » But then 
the great ihrmer rode over the cot* 
tagers, wrested their gardMS and small 
enclosures from them^ and confronted 
and sneered af„>nd beat down his 
landlord '• ^Kei^t he beceme too fine a 
gentleman tp’Jboarn his own plnngh- 
men ; bnt put them at a starving 
msnsion with bis own head labourers. 
Then his daughiera were sent toboard- 
ing-schoolf^taftglit binaries ; and every 
market^y Ae upholsterer, the music- 
master, the d^ng-tnaster, and Ae 
mijllner^ came tinlo graqd request. 
Jtfegntiinei all that Goldsmith so psr 
thetidally describes, in his Dmrted 
VUfagtf of the qnhoused and ejected 
cottager, took place. The working 
fammr ^^came a boorish deini-gentle- 
nfui7 riding fine horses, driving his 
,Ig, and drinking port-wino ; while he 
ind his fiunily iMt all respect for the 
Squire, and yet demanded most<impli- 
cit submission frOoi the peasantry in 
his pay,-— giinding Aem by Ae poor^ 
laws, and insulting Aom for Ae po- 
verty he caused 1 But mark how Ais 
was justified according A the new 
theory of political economy 1 It was 
said, that this was the system by which 
most com was brought to the market 1 
How was this efiheted I By starying 
the consumption el home, and Ae la- 
bourers who produced it 1 1 Had Aere 
not better have been a few more happy 
agricultural workmen, and sifewiess 
manufacturers? A little mfire com 
and bread, and a little less kuteber’s 
meat? More milk, more mden-sti^^ 
more pigs, and poultry, tor the cot- 
tagei i More forty-shilling freeholdm? 
More little farmers, humhlei sub- 
missive, an^Loontent? ^ 

If this hf^ been Aecase, we should 
have bad,,po mdical umb of incep<- 
diaries ; no maohine-breaklbg, no se- 
dition, no want e{ employment, no 
starvation, no cfruel emigratioia no 
downfkl..of aristocracy, no rasure of 
mausions, no generaj^e of estates, 
no scorn of sM|k^ m^ridicule of Ao 
glory of depatj^itfeys, no (all of ban- 
ners and peimons, no, iniul^ to the 
principles of sobgldiniBtipi^ no denial 
of the moral adv^nti^ iqioUwg ftoqi 
Ae CorinAian ^laip oi/sodm.. 

In the manner in which 'pit ap- 
plied Smitli's doctrines, he mistook 
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a means; Ae end is happiness. To 
get wealA at Afi^ffapmoof misery, is 
to rovtrse^its pnimSf and destroy its 
use* There imqrte a happy poverty, 
and a wretched abundance- Is not 
the workman in Ae fields, 10 whom 
free air and healAy toil give an appe- 
tite, more happy on Ae coarsest 
bread Aan Ae muOufiietttier on high 
pay, who has wherewith to indulge 
a part of the week in intemperance 
and debauchery, at the sacrifice of his 
heal A, in labour confined to diseased 
apartments, breathinff pmtilence, palsy, 
and death ? But alt tois is to be done 
for Ae sake of attaiping greatest . 
prod uctiveness I Productive of what ? 
Often of all that is hurtful to the heal A 
and morals, or an empty indulgence of 
follies and vanities I 
Such a pbilosopliy. conducted on 
partial views, and with inattention to 
Ae complexity df our being! M^hat 
is wealth, at the expense of all that 
constitutes the polish, tlic ornament, 
Ae wisdom of society ? Whence aic 
our statesmen, our legislatois, our in- 
tellectual teachers, to come, but fiom 
those who live m independence and 
dignity, and have leisuie to cultivate 
Ae mind ? That the gradation of 
ranks is for the good of the whole com- 
munity, may he denied by a few, but 
can be denied by no sound and honest 
politician ! It is equally certain, that 
the decay of the ancient gentry, and 
their absimee from Ae venerable old 
mansions which used to adorn almost 
every country parish, is an irreparable 
loss to the husoandry classes, now most 
truly called Ae poor/ Were every 
farmer to be as nch as the ancient 
sentry were, or oven possessed of 
Qouble theur richer, he would not con- 
fer the same benefits on the poor as 
they were accustomed to do. Not 
only Ae establishments of the gentry 
contributed more to the comfut of the 
pleasantly ; but Aeir manners and their 
reelings, refilled by a more liberal edu- 
carion, softened their treatment to 
Aose wbp were Aus dependent on 
them. The diversions of gardens and 
small allotments of land frem Ae cot- 
tagers took place with the fell of Ac 
gentry. What is become of Ae greater 
part of Aose comfortable occupations 
wlpcli mawtamed the lives ofthe hum- 
bler ^avuiawhoee bt lay in Ae countiy ? 
The^gentcy had their bailiffs, gardeners, 
gamAeepers, Imutsmen, helpers, me- 
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niatoi who glow mr ih tho OsnrtOe Of ctespomlOhci^ filrious y^hxaSfSBt M 
thehr mastorsk > Aeto j^plo oad their thint, utlMt 'niiifMt 
families werO thui Ip^ tei/O^^degree tboistsihavo tfaoo prtjpved'^f^ w 


abo^ the coiiditiOb'ol baardf lelfoar : 
their sense of dependence oik thoee 
kind toilies ift whose eervice they 
were engaged) produiie^ttBehment end 
respect, and at oncie ^sofinned and 
strengthened the links of soriety. A 
due portion of the ftuits of the^eorth 
was thus enjoyed oti Che spot <m s^h 
^it grew. And there was erelry i^ular 
*gradation, from the basest hut, with no 
plot of ground, to the little Armer, the 
great ftirmer and yOOmati, the squire^ 
the knight, and the powerful nobleman 
in bis castle or his palace. Alt these 
opened their kitchens and their hos- 
pitable hails, and were^ little courts 
that taught manners and the civilities 
of life. The ale flowed, tad the walls 
of the old mansion rung on hofydays 
with the song of cjMmlness. The 
families of the smA squires might 
oftentimes be somewhat narrow in their 
notions, and not oilprime elegance in 
their manners ; but how libml, and 
refined, and gentle they were, com- 
pared with the hard and pftflhd-up 
progeny of the overgrown flirroerl 
Then the traditions attached to their 
name, and the memorials of them 
which met the cottagers’ eyes in the 
parish church every Sundty, — did 
these go for nothing? The humatt 
mind must have taken a direction 
different from the course of nature, if 
It did so. If these foinilies exist, they 
are driven to towns and public places, 
where they lose all distinction of cha<» 
racter, and are polished down to a 
vapid emptinebs and eamii. There 
all is hollow, deceitful, and heartless ; 
it is the senseless smile, the unmeaning 
civility, and the loss of the former 
power to do good, by the destruction * 
of that chain of dependence by which 
the lower classes formerly hung cm 
one's opportunity of beneftcOtice and 
attachment. It is a grievous chaDge*^ 
for the worse in the condition of so- 
ciety, let political. philoso]^ers and 
liadicals say or argue what UM^^will. 

Tlie resident clergy, in a* State of 
ease and afllucnce, aio now the only 
protection and comfort to Che rund 
population. The liadicals are re^ 
solved to strip them also ! Then, 
when all is left between the gme 
farmer and the pennyleSs labouiwr, fo^ 


work iiestntctfpn am 
Mdm) They' have ski m with 
thote above thteV* ge'bomnnm 
terest or Jm the native im-'* 
preiiioiis or thb heait aih^ ^Mied. 
w Come whai^’ocme will, H caiftiiait be 
wMee ? foe of wai^ and 

the btoddboemdeoMutmetfon PiThttl 
tisg; foel, and openW aigue. 

Theiie aifo not tSe examrota^ coa 
boring cf a dedanilRtM Th^ 

mexad^ekeriptidos, drawn from tm 
lifo{ what^we hafe heard widi'dur 
own ears, aaS seen Vith our own eyw. 
We take a oonnty with which ^ we 
been intimate irom''t>nV childhood. 
Where are the old gentry? Above 
half gone ; their estates sold ; their 
houses polled down, or uninhabited* 
Where new purchasers, who call them- 
selves gentlemen, have come into their 
places, they are of a new cUmSf sprung 
nom a Im t>njSni, and with all the 
mean and hard flelings of a low origin ; 
grinders of the'* poor; iosuhers of their 
condition ; overbeanng ; sprung from 
taitors and pawnlvoker^, Jews, Job- 
bers, and contraefors, from pabUc pe- 
culators and adrenturous Upstarts I 
'^ey consume all in outward show, 
live in private scanttly and meanly, 
and are natad and despised by those 
beneath them. In every bouse th^ 
DOW inhabit we remember, fifty or 
•iaty years ago, eveiry gentleman (and 
every one of them was a man of a cer- 
tain degree of birth) lived handsome^ 
and plenrifully. Their equipages were 
well atranged ; no one put less tbttti 
four stout handsome coach-horses Imo 
hb carriage, with one, two, or three 
OQtrtdeis ; ^en the domestic establish- 
ment of' gamekeepers, gaideoers, &c. 
qias large. All was plentiftil ; ale 
floircd m the seiVants'-hall ; and the 
mastem were'^at 'etoe, — unhamssed 
and' undistempered by the anxiety of 
debt. * Three of Mb chief families, 
andeaff baiisivets, of historic name, are 
DOW absolutely extinct. The estate of 
one of diem hae since changed three ^ 
times; and of another four times. The 
venerable bbuse of another ancient fstm 
mHy of baronetsf once well knovra in 
.the world, is levelledato the ground. 
Anothhe^ENtthetbiaQ mansicii ofan 
aboriginal fomily uninhabited ; and 


what a scene of desperation Wfli>^ * evAyfottily diat latnains much etn- 
Idtter be^ prepared 1 *Uecklesr with baVmssed; and decaying flust. The 
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pmmi boom Uui him talcen their 
phMe flitter ebofUibi'tbeirdey ofiboit 
•niisbitae wkb « venush'of plUeaf, 
endeerourin^ to attnct votioe by a 
buiy impertuieDce and offeoiflFe mtei^ 
ferenoe; but odiout lOjidM lower or- 
den, and scoffed at by fheiki ! They 
pioeb all around them Intake a little 
temponiy displays tbai sell; are 
gone, and die, no one knows whm or 
bow ! Few femilles now last to the 


It is oot.ootmhkfed that neither 
agricultaie nor asMiafeotuios ean be 
oanjed on witett eapital^ and if 
Iheie is safficieot eapitd, hat not the 
poesestor a rig^t to lirei upon the in- 
terest? Is it notibr the ben^tof the 
community that be $hmM lire upon 
the interest, father than rival in the 
marhet those who must work fbr their 
bread? Now, if there must be capital, 
there must be nieqttaiUty;>and nine- 


end of the second geneiation ; and 
many do not go beym the death of 
the purchaser. * 

< Ofthe226fintt€KalndbaxoQets,46 
exist in the same tank, 28 are peers 
either of Engird, So^land, or Ire- 
land, and 167 are extinct, vis. within 
a fraction of three-fourths* Almost 
all the early baronets were ancient, 
landed gentry. In every batch created 
within me last fifty years, aotone^fifth 
has consisted of landed gentry, did or 
new, A few old names have come 
into latter creation, such as T^rell, 
Knightly, Corbet, Kynaston, Ogle, 
Maitland, Macdonald, Malet,*Gn7, 
Lowther, Clifford. Tlie hoimr has 
been propmly bestowed on men dis- 
tinguiahea in the army and navy; and 
the Older derived splendour by adding 
to it the great Magieian of the North. 

In the reign m Elizabeth, most of 
the chief families of commoners were 
knighted. See a list of them in Syl^ 
vanus Moigan’s &Aere Gentry; 
and Philpot publisbed a fist of King 
James’s knignts. Eeneve has left in 
MS., in the British Muaettm, pedigrees 
ofthe knights madeby King Gosrles IL, 
a very useful colleciioo. !l^me has 
given, at the end of bis SrUawuea, a 
list of the gentry of diat reign, ar^ 
ranged under counties. To shew tiiat 
the families whose right to bear anns 
was acknowledged mid the most per- 
manence in them, we will mention maf, 
of all die names dfeclaimed by the 
heralds in a certain eounty, in I6fi5, 
only one or two now exist. If we re- 
ooilect, coromissHkers were appointed 
in the dme of Henry VI. to take the 
UstS'of all the peiaons bearing anus 
(onmu^; and drifi hst'is printed in 
Fttllm and funde- 

ing worii my lively and intelli- 
gent author ; a wmkMmrinted by the 
late anuable end’vvallHdaaerviDg John 
Nichola* Tbia oompilatiott alao con- 
tains the Ksts of dierift of eonntias, 
who were aaeian^y of die tot dess 
adiongsl the eornmoners. 


■quality, the proper distnbuUon of ranks 
and honours render that inequality 
more palatable to those below it. 

The interest of fixed capital payable 
out of so much ofthe pmuce ofthe 
soil as arises firom the operation of na- 
ture, which goes under the name of 
rent, is still more valuable to the com- 
munity tluui what results from human 
labour. There is, therefore, a great 
deception in the ovgument used in 
fevour of ibreigm growth, on the priur 
ciple, that the ii||i^ing country gams 
alt the difference of the superior fei^ 
tililjofdie foreign land in return for 
the same labour. There must be set 
against that jgain the foreign rent, the 
deduction of taxes, and the acts of 
transit; and if it reduces the manufac- 
turing labourer’s wages, by which the 
foreign rent of his produce is facilita- 
ted, this is a gain to the foreign cou- 
iumer, not to the home labourer. The 
gain, therefore, if any, is only partial, 
and does not alter the national wealth, 
but merely the distribution of it. This 
is a light in wbidi we bdieve that the 
question has not hitherto been con- 
sidered. 

The produce of capital is divided 
into three parts : first, to the labourer; 
second, to the direction of die capital; 
Aiid, to the owner of the capital. The 
question is, therdbre, as to the compa- 
ralive value of rent, and of interest for 
personal capital. Here lies the true 
question betvreen agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, as fer as mere wealth is 
concerned ; but after this, there is still 
the more important question of health 
and meeab. If we are right in stating 
the questions in this way, dien we shall 
kqpw how to estimate the proper im- 
portance of the great land^ pioprie- 
tnn and die oonntry gentlemen. We 
bdieve that to?atter laws, ipsdtutioQs, 
and mamiera and habits of society, 
whidi have tended in these our days 
In depreerate them, hwe committed a 
most ktal eivor; and that those an- 
cient anangnme^ which conduced 
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10 keep diem in mpMMd prosperity, 
were sound, nseftili ond Iw 
the present eonditien bpchrof property 
and mik b hollow and delurive, can 
scarcely be doubled— i*thet tbs todei 
mstem was wise in ifs> day, may bo. 
denied ; bat not with modi deep fee* 
son. We are not as much wiser dian 
our anoeston as modem philosophy 
pretends; in the technical seienoes w 
may be advaneed, not in moral and 
^political knowledge. We hare been 
"pulling down a magnificent Gothic 
mansion, to build a mmeni poor-house 
ofbridi; — the loss in the exchanm 
will one day be found out, notwith* 
standing our sneers at the lofty fieet- 
work rooft, the auy pinnacles and tur- 
rets, and the sky-seeking spires and 
towers. 

We are ready to admit that great 
abuses have taken place in our bws 
and manners, and that there is room 
and necessity for ma%y grave reforms; 
but we contend, that many of the worst 
of these abuses have arisen out of the 
modern changes of society. Tlie orying 
enormities of lenl costs and delays, 
and bad faith and flagitious conduct of 
many of the lower agents of the law, 
have derived their occasion from the 
distresses of the times,^nd more espe- 
cially of the landed interest. We re- 
peal, that those distresses resulted from 
the system commenced by Pitt; at the 
same time we are ready to concede, 
that many benefits arose out of Pitt’s 
spirited measures. In bis time com- 
menced the usage of countiy-banks 
and paper-currency, which distributed 
so much credit and capital among the 
agriculturists; and Pitt must not be 
answerable for the sudden, cruel, and 
violent check which has been subse- 
quently given to that system. We 
contend, that many of thu poweifol 
minister’s other measuras>*eountwbfit- 
lanced the advantages oonfened on the 
land by this system, winch, now tfaa| 
it has been put an end to, has done 
more haem than good to the land-> 
owners. 

We need not say that a greatftinded 
debt b not a capital, as somO fimlish 
writers have consider^ it, bnh the' rsr 
verse. It is an annual eisrge on the 
future labour and produce of a nalioih 
This is not its only evil: it hss fostmd 
and brought fdrtk a most^ powurftil 
combumitm off monied men,' always 
present in the metropolis, to act nw* 
ohisvously on government and puhUe 


afftlA, mi 

rivaliy thaanfitat geoiqr 

Thus adsneiatyiiisetafleat,aodhafad» 

ikwmy on « nioarng sand^ -Thh 
mighty mmd will cQms^ mo and 

sweep it all away, not **leaviDg;revon 
a wreck behiad/^ 

What poluieal advantoga can bt ^ 
x<h^ ftom the act of^praperiy gohiff 
ti^gh a lapM change of hms ? 
£nterprianw for new wealth hara no 
claim to thia fhoility, as a matter of 
Justice. Whyisapmetobeproeurod 
at the ettense of the old hewers? A 
new creation cf property may be desit^ 
aUe, but not a mere nocus-poous of 
new proprietors. The object of laws 
ought to be to secure ptopert/, not to 
fticilitate id sliding away. W^n tlie 
lawyers lesertad to fiotiona of the anost 
dishonest kind, in the -time of Henry 
VII., to cut off entails, they wem the 
corrupt iostniments of the game play- 
ing by.a tyrannical monarch, who 
wished to get rid of the check On him, 
which the power of the aristocracy im- 
posed. Sudiauamtocracy wasoftho 
essence of the feudal system. Gharfe- 
magne would do nothing withont the 
consent of the Assembly of the States. 
(See his C/frit»darkt>) 

It is fi»m Charlemagne that we are 
to date our aboriginal peerages: the 
great Norman fkmilies aenved them- 
selves fiom this source. We can trace 
almost all the Conqueror’s Anglo- 
Norman earls and pnncipal barons to 
this fbnntain. These were mighty men 
in their day, nor was their power un- 
beneficial to the people; their blood 
runs in tlie veins of the small old por- 
tion of the present British peerage. 

In this respect, periiaps, the ancient 
house whose principal male branch 
soon adopted the name of Vesci (a 
name of mieh the male branch, whose 
posterity continued the same appella- 
tion, is no longer surviving, unless the 
Irish Vesms can prove their claim to 
it), is the first. Bat tbere were at least 
ten other male briAches sprang from 
its oiler assumed names, whose pos- 
terity rose to English or Irish peerage** 
One ofthe^ohief of tliese was Hubert 
do Burgh, eaii of Kent jn the leim of 
jMeniy JU 1 «; and anoAer wgs Mcy, 
earl of Lineola^^wbose bemas cudw 
In the Claras^ earls ufOlooceater. But 
Ae liistoiy of all iiese bcaodhesivould 
fill ualaiiMb They nm iUuslrious 
orusadm, and moft'ofidit/ prindpal * 
branches were disthiguiBlied for the 
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ontaorial bearing of the cross. Vesci 
bore 8^1e,sigold cross; tteDeBuighSi 
earB of Ulster, bore gol^, a' ftd cross. 
Ibis house literally loses its«^ in the 
night of time, and may be din^jtraeed 
np to the ei^tb centoty in rratice. 
We have no doubt that the illustrious 
Edihund Burke spruimllpom it. The 
cMcf branch of the VeMfis ended in 
tbe^ Cliffords, earls of ^Cumberland, 
whose heiress wsis the fhaums Anne, 
countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and 
MontTOmery. (See Walpole’s Bjoyal 
and mbk Authats ; and^ Gilpin’s 
‘Northern Tour,) ^ 

But we must return to the country 
Mtlemen. Old Harry Hastings of 
woodlands, whose chaiactei was drawn 
so livelily by the first Lord Shaftesbury, 
is the most curious specimen of the 
life of a country gentleman in Charles 
the First’s time. Hairy Fielding is 
supposed to have given the poiirait of 
one in the reign of George il., in the 
character of Squire Western, in Tom 
Jcnet ; but, however amusing, it is an 
exaggeration, whic\^ tends to mislead. 
It throws ridicule on*inanners and 
habits, which were noC so ignorant and 
absurd. We well knew many squires, 
the vigour of whose life had pasied at 
that time, and we never saw an in- 
stance of any such uncouth and rude 
humours. Ilariy Fielding, with all 
his Wit and olevertiess, and all his high 
birth (which was* not only noble, but 
ofthernale line nftbe imperial hbuse 
of Hapsbuig), was Innate^ low-lived. 
See Gray’s remarks on him, and Ho- 
race Walpole's. 

* While we sincerely praise the Conntiy 
life of the old squire, we have tiot for- 
got the humorous lines of Hall Steven- 
son, in his Cfsijy Taks 

** A coHBtiy dog, 1 thhikr , 

Is very like a pouatiy squire : 

They both are ouy fit to sleep and stink* 
By their qwn , 

In short, they fiever are So entertaining 
As whenraey'refii)|||^eep,orfeigni^^^ 

*^The seed^plotnofthe familieslif an- 
cient gently 18 in Cheshire— ^perhaps 
in consequence cf itfiiimoteness fipom 
the metrapbliiM mattuliHurers are now 
prabably nmftnig their U9if there, and 
mining the ptmtf soob to blow them 
up. Will w bosfeS radar taker Bieir 
place? PitteUy nett ^rarat* crafty, 
for business teararai cikft; Iw 
must not be miatMeou forwiidoa, tap 
latti, or knowledge' * 


Legislaton^’^itt their abstract theories 
of political wisdom, are apt to despise 
these consideratiotts. Am tlie getting 
of wealUi,’^ they cry; «<ahd let the 
hands through which it goes, and the 
mawner of spending it, take cate of 
themselves.” liegiswors ought to be 
men of hijjh education, endowed with 
a natural sagacity, and the passions, 
dispositions, tempers,, and sentiments 
of mankind : they should eOnsider how 
their fancies may be pleased, and their 
hearts interested. AU men engaged in 
making their own fortunes see things 
in partial points of view ; in all cases 
they advocattf^particular interests, in- 
stead of exercising a sound and un- 
pr^udiced judgment: they appear to 
be subtle and able, but they arq no 
more than teehnical arid ready. 

The extraordinary demoralisation of 
die lower classes of the agricultural 
population, whic^'has taken place in 
the last fifteen or sixteen years, must 
strike eveiy observ ant eye . Their hard, 
disrespectful, defying, reckless looks — 
their lean, pale faces — their scanty, 
bare, unchanged dress — their naked, 
poverty-struck cottages — their cheer- 
tessness on holydays — their general 

g loom— impressed a gentleman, who 
ad beenabroa^a few years, ^o strongly 
on his retuni, that he absolutely fell 
himself into melancholy, and could 
not be persuaded to go into the vil- 
lages, roculs, or fields, or quit his house 
for the common air and exercise. 

There is no longer a chain in society ; 
each particle is separated from another, 
and ttirown into dispersed and con- 
flicting fragments. That doctrine of 
impossible equality has unhinged and 
loosened all ; while it was drunk in as 
tlie nectar of holy truth, it inebriated 
for a moment and then p^soned. The 
inequaii^ of wealth was contended 
for; tbemaqoality of privileged orders 
was fioriously deeded to be justifiable. 
Why are the ^posseseots of war-got 
riehes so inehned to aid the revolution- 
aiy cause, if they caunot have honours 
hmped upon their wealth ? They are 
blind and stultified : a Radical is more 
grsgdy for the spoil of property than 
to pull down rank and title. It is not 
neaessaiy, iherefore, that government 
sboold confer rank on rich parvenm to 
keep them quiet. Th^ want the se- 
catity of a settled government for the 
eidoyment of the wapraqr tihqy. have 
adwhed; yet h^mh paltry dreod of 
their power, has government had iu 
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botioors and bount^ei wieitad from it. 
Fert>te politlciaDA hare criedi We 
nnut not have a poor aristocracy!*' 
Then why do eve^ thing to make 
them poor? If 

Pitt came into power top ^ung — 
be had not bad time to lay in know* 
ledge and to gain experience; he was 
caught by plapaible aujrface, which ap- 
peared liberaL but which, if hih. had 
bad an opportunity to dig deeper, 
would have taken a very difierent cha- 
* racter. While his obiect Was merely 
to liberalise, he was laying the seeds 
of revolution. He did not take the 
French system of anariby hy the fore- 
lock; he waited till it was advanced 
too far. He would not attend to the 
forebodings of Burke, whose mind was, 
in all Its elements and faculties, a con- 
trast to Pitt’s. Burke’s opinions were 
made up by all the vanous intellectual 
powers, and especially by the imagi- 
nation which preseiits materials, and 
the sagacity wliicli by a glance pierces 
them to the bottom. He onljitook the 
materials presented to him by others, 
and reasoned on them abstractly. 

The whole spirit of the theory of the 
day was this — that the non-productive 
classes are a nuisance to society, empty 
superfluities, and an abuse on the rights 
of man. They did not think deep 
enough to see this, that the doctrine 
was neither more nor less than that 
capital was useless, and that there 
ought to be no capital. We are far 
from saying that the privileged orders 
never abuse their rank ; ail human in- 
stitutiuns will be sometimes abused. 
Folly, vice, and bad passions, will 
form a part of every order. Tlie con- 
temptible butterflies of &shion, the 
feeble-minded and vain, will do a 
great many impertinent, offensive, and 
idiotic things. There is a sort of in- 
sulting exclusiveness sometimes prac- 
tised by these insects: b|it then the 
insects of a lower cla^s expose them- 
selves to this by the absurd attenmt to 
escape from their own condition. Every 
one in his own station may be respect- 
able and enjoy himself. Different ranks 
have different manners and habits; let 
each be content with hit own. An 
overweening idea of one’s own conse- 
quence, in right merely of rank and 
title, is more a subject of laughter than 
of grave reprehension or regret. High 
birth and rank should teach men to be 
complacent, candid, and courteous; 
and generally it does so. lliere will 
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always be excepflons; but the mfblie 
tgkes ample revenge of such offensive 
and 8ti)jtiBed faults. Will tot a mob- 
superiority introduce worseevils? Uqw 
does.ifilton make our Savioer addr^ 
Satan in Book 111 . of Petnike Se* 
gained? 

Thou neither dost pennade me to seek 
wealth 

For empiif *• sake, nor empire to affect 

For glmjjit sake, by all thy argument. 

For what is glory bat the blaze of fame, 

The people's pnose,-— if always praise 
ummtx’di 

And what the people but a herd oon- 
fuierl, 

A miscellaneous rabble, wlo extol 

Things vulgar, and, well-weighed, 
scarce worih tlie proiael 

They praise, and they admire, they 
know not what. 

And know not whom, but as one leads 
the other ; 

And what delight to be by such extoll’d. 

To live upon Aeir tongues, and be their 
talk 5 

Of whom to be dispraised were no 
y small praise^ 

Ills lot who darib be singuloily good I 

The intelligent among them, ond the 
wise. 

Are few, ond glory scarce of few is 
raised.” 

The rabble will always hold the 
doctrine, that there ought not to be 
either nqhes or superiority of station. 
But surely such senseless clamours go 
for nothing. It would be very well if 
we could uew-make mankind, so that 
among the low there sliould be neither 
insolence, envy, and jealousy, nor obse- 
quiousness and servility, — but we can- 
not do so. We must deal with mankind 
as Gcri and their frailties have made 
them. But there must be something 
rotten in the laws and customs, where 
there is a pemtual upside down of 
society. Famtlies flourished in their < 
own statiofl^ even all through the civil 
wars, to the middle of the last century, 
and then began to give way with a 
burst I.ook al^hc obituary of Le 
Nefle's Funeral Fpitapht^ of the Ifu/o- 
rkal PegkUr^ and of the OentkmaTCn 
MagaxiHB from 1700, and see how 
laige a portion of the gentry then exist- 
ing are now gone. Could the heralds 
make a visitation now, and be autho- 
rised to call for pieof of gentry by fair, 
candid, afid legal evidence, not one in < 
five would be able to make good bis 
title s we mean if we take the old rule 
of gentilitial birth, viv. descended pater- 
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nally firom a grandfather who had a 
right to bear aims We would not bind 
him to the unjust and absurd niles of 
the heialds^ but allow a preMriptiic 
title Ibe same observation iseapnh- 
cabJe to almost all the modem batclies 
of beionets. 

The doctrine tliat proper^ ought to 
be held loosely, that it may float in the 
an, a pure for new activity, is atrocious. 
Mankind iftivei want nu^einents to 
attempt to grow ridi , and if they did, 
they ought not to be bad at the ex{)ense 
of otheis Whatever may be.tho vast 
amount of nches in Enaland^viz of 
the quantity of exchangeable material 
Gomtnoditieb which have a value in the 
mai^et— tbeeiurriftttrMm of them, parfly 
from the efihet of the laws, and partly, 
perhaps, fiom other mixed causes which 
the laws cannot control, is exceedingly 
ill adapted at present to \he happiness 
or comfort of society With regard to 
the land, a vciy gieat doubt is enter- 
tained by some sagacious economists, 
whether the nominal proprietois of the 
land derive, in a course of years, any 
disposable income Ciom it l^xes, 
mortgages, repairs, annuities, and other 
outgoings, eat it up. We are sure that 
it IS so as to many ^ms We can 
speak of farms, where m forty years 
tho repairs, land-tax, poor-rates, and 
tithes, liave not only left no surplus, 
but caused large payments to the land- 
^ lord, almost equal to the onginal pur- 
chast-mon^ 

We had mrgot to recall to the reader 
that most amusing book, Roger Noith’s 
Life of his Biothei, the Lord Keeper 
Guildford, in which a most lively de- 
scuption of the way in which Diidley, 
Lora Noith, their father, spent his days 
at his countiy-seat at Cottage, m Cam- 
bridgeshire, which 18 one of the most 
attractive pictures we know. We need 
not refer to essays so familiar to all as 
Cowley’s inimitable prose delmeations 
of a country life, or Mdison’e character 
of Sir Ro^r de Coserley, or Viigil’s 
perfect address to thflicultivatots of the 
soil WforiwmU^^ ), or toClaudam’s 
Old Man of Verona, or to the JEJpodrs 
of Horace — from wl»Gt:^^iay, in his 
has borrowed images t 
though It raigh^ be to print all 
tliosc together in a cheap and convex 
mont form, that ene ipight cariy 
them about with biiQi m bis pocket. 
Every one has aUea^ Thomson’o 
4<mi and Cowper’s Turk 

That the morals and habits of a 


nation are of more importance tbap its 
wealth, no sound politician will deny. 
Many thou^ts and sentiments in 
Goldsmith’s J^eterted Vtlkm are truly 
conceived, and clegriy and beautifully 
expressed. Indeed, if poetry do not 
conv^ trufli, what is it worth ? 

“ A cymbal’s soond were better than the 
voice.” 

But it » m poetry that we must look 
for the highest truths, most magnifi- 
cently enounced* Witness Milton’s 
Paradis Regained. It is in that poem 
where plainness of expression most 
shews the superiority over the floweri- 
ness of language 

Perliaps we may be allowed to say, 
that the clergy lesident in country pa- 
rishes do lot enough take advantage 
of their tranquil atition fbey hive 
been educited to lite.f*iirc, why do 
the genemhty of them not pursue it 
more intensely * They are few whose 
incomes are too scanty to buy the 
necessary books — they have leisure 
and silence— and in most cases the 
scenery around them encourages con- 
templation They who are not endowed 
with imagination and sentiment, may 
yet have reason, judgment, and me- 
mory. Th^ whose apprehension is 
slow, mav yet do much hy patient toil. 
The employment would withdraw their 
minds from those woildly irrititions, 
to which they ought not to be exposed 
They hold a station which ought to 
command respect, and with good con- 
duct will command respect m thiir 
parish It would be well if thty did 
not mix in civil concerns , — but in the 
resent state of rural inhabitation, we 
0 not see how the magistratuie could 
be filled up without them for what 
evil can be so great as to nominate to 
that important duly men without edu- 
cation,— yeomaniy, retired attorneys, 
or purse-proud citisens? With these 
some of the magistratures are now 
filled I Notwithstanding all the party 
clamours the other way, our experience 
has shewn us that in general tlie clergy 
execute tins high office with the most 
intelligence and the most candour 
Thcie are and must be exceptions 
But this ofilce, like almost all others, 
has been latterly much deteriorated m 
the quality of the jieisons nominated. 
Some of the subdivision benches have 
been allowed, by feeble and misled 
lord lieutenants, to nominate the addi- 
tion to their own members^-^ most 
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ttnconititdtioml penriiAM, kHlinjf 
only to clanship and mCoopoWy like 
the exploded system of the Immen 
of*o)ose parliamentary bdniug^^^nd 
wlien this is aided byllik cohlify am- 
bers, to what conrupt partiality does it 
tend ! But ndiD hate such cppoitu- 
nities to be learned and 'arise as Ae 

Theory and'oaperieiwe do not always 
agree. Itmay perhaps be obsern^ that 
, the ealmtiess of a ootmtiy lilh often pro* 
duces a stagnatkm of tne intellect even 
among Ae educat<||d. Charles Cotton, 
the amiable poet of l^taffordAire, an* 
iiexed to good Isaac Vftilton*s Afigier^ 
has a most beautiful ode on Ae plea- 
sures of a country life ; but then tliose 
pleasures deriyed a great pait of their 
zest ironi the contiast witn Ae cares 
and anxieties of one who had passed 
a part of his days in ahe connicts of 
society, vihere all man’s mischievous 
passions hid been at woA. In that 
rase the mind of the rCcluse had been 
already sufficiently stirred, to be secure 
against subsiding again into torpor. 

" Addison, in Sir Roger de Coverley, 
recommends planting as one of the 
most useful amusements ; and Ar this 
puipose Evelyn's Svlva is one of the 
most attractive works : but, J contra, 
see his little Essat/ vpon Attitude^ in 
answer to Sir George Mackenzie on 
the arlvantages of retirement. Solitude, 
indeed, never wants its panegyrists. It 
IS the incessant theme of poets; and of 
none more sublimely than of Gray, In 
his exquisite Alcaic ode on the Grande 
Chartruso. 

Perhaps no one is adequately fitted 
for the most noble uses of a rural seclu- 
sion, who has not Ratified himself 
for it by some part oi^is previous^ Ide 
spent m an active ambition of mind. 
Books derive part of theilr flavour from 
the state of sentiment and reflection 
awakened in society, which webring tn. 
them. The history of Charles Cotton, 
and that of his father, Charles Cotton,' 
sen., so beautifully drawn by LordChi- 
reiidon, exemplifies this. Zimmerman’s 
book on solitude, so fhshtonable thiity 
or forty years ago, perhaps a little fa- 
tigues by Its verbia^ and iautologies. 
Another necessary caution is AiSji Aa£ 
solitude » not fitted for all minds and 
dispositions. To some who have a 
native melancholy, and on whose 
minds particular images are apt to 
make to^o strong and exclusive im- 
pressions, it b dangerous. At the 


saam tim^ It imttt be lecoUeeted Aat 
a (Qountiy UA b not necessaijly solitude. 
Bet erCu if it were true that eountiy 
gsntteiq^ lost, in the peaceful tenouf of 
their fives, someAlng of AebshsrpnMPr 
yet Ae gSBud recommendafiap efiiidi 
a ilib b Ae bed^t Aeir fosidence 
among Ae poorer twM of blftibandiy 
confers on Aat la^e and importaBt 
portion of Ae comi&ninty.* Noaecu- 
rateijnOMT tod"poti$caI observer cMl ’ 

^ ^e^roifQ fttAd to watefiAk change 
ing appreinfices of natural soenejY 
tatai be virtuous. Read Tom Wartou Y 
deli^tAl ode on leaving a Avounta 
village in Bampsidre (Wynsiade), and 
Chariotte Smith's (Sre iSOidbi, or her 
Beacf^ ffead. These produoe wciittre 
and n\oral eflhet, boA on the inteueot 
and Ae heart *But we have had poets 
even among fbx-hunters, as Somerville's 
ChohO proves, and Mundy's NeeSioogd 
Forest, 

Having mentioned several poetSi 
dtiscribers of natural scenery, it would 
be urfjMfdonabte te omit* Beattie, and 
especially ta recall to the reader that 
magnificent stanza, beginning, 

' Oh, nature, how supreme every 
charm 

But what are equal to Milton’s dc- 
scifptioDS, oven in a poem where it was 
least expected”, Aat stupendous Para^ 
disc Regoiiudt now so seldom looked 
into ? Our Saviour having passed tlie 
night in the wilderness, Book II., 
morning advances : 

** Up to a bll anon his steps ha reared, 
From whose high top to ken the prospect 
Tound/^ 

If cottage were in view, sheopcote, or 
herd; 

But cotcftge, herd, or she^oote, none he 



loud. 

ThiAor he benthic detenniaed there 

To re|f at noon; and entered soon that 
i fhade 

High-roofed, end walks heneaA, and al- 
leys brown. 

That open’d in Ae midst^ woody seeno ; 

Natorea own work it aeem’d (nature 
thought At), 

And, to a snperstitioua eye, Ae haunt 

Of wood-gods and woodriiympha* He 
” view’dit roniidi 

When suddenly a man bafbre him atood. 

Not luatic as before, but seemlier clad. 

Or one in city, or court, orpdaoe bred. 
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One of our earliest books on hus- 
bandly, and a very rare one, is the 
work of Sir Anthony Titzherbert, of 
Norbuiy, in Derl^shire— a Ji^ge in 
the reign of Henry VllI , and'authoi 
of sevenl learned law-books, as the 
Natura Brevmw, and the Abridgement 
of ike Law llis altar-tonib remains 
in Norbury Church, where are nume- 
rous memorials of this \ery ancient 
Catholic family, now of Swrnnerton, in 
tlie county of Stafford ; which must 
not be confounded with that of Loid 
St Helen’s, also my aneiciht All 
the ancient writers on husbandry aie 
noticed in Walter Haite’s amuamg and 
instiuctive essays on that subject The 
mention of Norbury leads one to ob- 
serve, that the few remaining patholic 
fomilies are among the most ancient m 
the kingdom , such as Giffoid of Chil- 
lington, Blount of Maple-Durharo, 
Dai ell of CalehiH, &c Ilales is lately 
extinct It would be well to give the 
title of baronet to all these ancient 
families, if they would accept it. 
Queen Elizabeth’s seven hundred or 
eight hundred kniglus contained almost 
all the leading commoners of that dale, 
with sons of peers, and a few citizens. 

Thoresby’s Diary, lately published, 
contains some curious notices of gene- 
alogy, and in Dugdale's Buxty some 
slight mention of almost all die old 
houses of that date occyrs The he- 
lalds of that time had the authority to 
pull down from the churches all the 
banners and scutcheons set up by any 
arms-painter, or other than a member 
of the college— even where the utle to 
die armorials exhibited was not dis- 
puted 

It seems by Dugdale'e Durry, that 
he much busied himself in this busi- 
ness of pulling down, and appears to 
have done it with high glee. One 
Holmes, of Chester, who published th» 
Academy oj was a great of- 

fender m this respect in truth, the 
heralds were a njost tyrannical and 
rapacious body 

In the poems of Sir Aston Coefeyne, 
of Ashbourne, m Derbyshire— a cunous 
humorist, the last of the chief branch 
ofthatvervancipntfamire— areepigrams 
addressed to almost all the chief gen- 
try of Derbyshire an^ Stalfordsliire 
1 hough Sit Astolf wiote a good deal 
of doggerel, he had at times a \ dry poe- 
tical \Pin , Witness his at £oid 

t hestci)ielil'M,ai Biothy 

CiimdeuS notices in his Httfnnmti 


of the chief fomilies in every county, 
are much to be relied on. As to the 
roll of Battle Ablw, so ohen cited, it 
has been so interpolated that it is good 
for nothing. In Camden's Rematntf 
and otlier books, it will be seen that 
surnames did not geneialiy take place 
till long after the Conquest ; ana the 
Liber Niger ScaUeni confirms this. 

About the end of the seventeenth 
century, oi a little after, a great num- 
ber of the most ancient and spreading 
families of England gave way at once, 
and disippeared from the face of the 
earth . suen as the Hungerfbrds of the 
West, of whom Sir Richard Hoare 
has collected the memorials (and sec 
Miss Edgeworth’s memoirs of her 
fiitber); and the Colepepers of Kent, 
of whom M Lord Clarendon (and see 
curious anecdotes of Colonel Cole- 
peper, of thi8«famil>, m Lady Fin- 
shawe’s memoirs of her husband. Sir 
Richard, the poet). Nearly at the same 
time disappeared in Kent the families 
of Digges, Aucher, St Leger, Palmer, 
and Hordres, all almost coeval with 
the Conquest It would be curious 
to make a list of the houses noticed by 
Leland and Camden which have now 
expired, and of those which remain 
The greatest bouse winch disappeared 
at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century were the \eies, Paris of Ox- 
ford : not a male branch can now esta- 
blish by pioof hib descent from them 
fn Collins’s Clams of FeiragCf the 
most curious and learned is that for 
the earldom of Oxford (James 1 }, by 
the male lieir against the female heirs , 
in which the law of half-blood shews 
itself in all its absuidities But the 
most precious of all law-cases is Lord 
Holt’s judgment in the Banbury case, 
as reported by Skinner, Lord UaymoHd, 
and others Cruise’s Book on Bitm 
tiesy though praised by Lord Rcdesdale, 
is a slight book much more is to be 
learned from Nicolas's report of the 
Lisle claim, and the notes to Le Mai- 
chant’s rrooit of the Gardener case 
As to the lairds’ report of the dignity of 
a peer, drawn up oy Loid lledesdale, 
It la truly rudis indigestague motei^ but 
interspersed with some small portion 
of valuable matter, diawn fiom records 
— (he learned peer had no head for 
digeslun 

Nugent Bell’s history of the claim 
to the earldom of Huntingdon is full 
of interesting matter; the Attorney- 
Runeral Shepherd's favourable repoit 
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is the only instance, we believe, in 
which all the evidence was set out in 
the jeport itself. The writ of summons 
was granted on the faith of this report, 
without a further reference to the lords, 
which saved enormom eipense and 
delay, and vexatious oavils, on which 
the opponents to the claim r^ied; 
and which, when those oppcments 
found it had been dispense witli, 
struck them dumb with surprise and 
, disappointment. This is become a 
very important branch of the law, yet 
very little understood. A committee 
of lords are not a legal tribanal, and 
can only give an opinion. So Lord 
Holt has decided, and his judgment 
was not appealed finoro, though the 
lords, according to Lord Raymond, 
would have done so if they could ; 
and therefore Sir Vicary Gibbs, when 
attorney-general, rolled the authority 
of the case to be binding, in his report 
on the Jlanbury claim, in 1808. (See 
].e Marchant's appendix to the Gar- 
dener case.) • 

We entreat the reader not to consider 
these incidental observations irrelevant 
to the subject we have undertaken to 
treat in this article. The doctrine of 
descents is the same, whether in peers 
or commoners : there is one law of in- 
heiJtance for all. Property and ho- 
nours stand on the same security. 
Nothing can be touched but by a legal 
judgment; and the decision offsets is 
the province of a jury. See the words 
of Magna Charta, expressly confirmed 
by the statute of Charles L, conform- 
able to the Dill of Rights, which is 
stated at length by Ilume, in his Hu- 
lory of England — a work in every 
one’s hands. 

Wc have endeavoured to shew, that 
the decay of the very useful class of 
country gentlemen has partly arisen 
from a disregard to the true principles • 
of aristocracy ; that since the dignity 
of the station has not been kept up, 
the lower orders have lost their respect, 
and that there has therefore been an 
irritation to the rivalry of expense, 
which has contributed to ruin many 
old houses; and that no new ones 
have come into their place the peap- 
santry have been left to the tyranny 
and hard wages of the farmers. 

We see no reason why the agricul- 
tural labourers should want emplojr- 
ment and fi)od, while such an infinite 
number of acres lies waste. Gardens 
ought to be annexed to every cottage, 


and smaU allotments of land to most 
of them. There is scarcely ainr land 
which «riO not repay the cost of labour. 
But this will never be done the 
fiumeAt it can only be cemed on 
under the patronage of the resident 
gentry. And how few gentry can rth 
side under the present system of legis^p 
lation ? Ministers must not give siicb 
exclusive patronage to the Stock Bx- 
ehange ; aga Sir Andrew Fieeport must 
not be flowed to carry so hi^ a hand 
over Sir Roger de Coverley. 

We will now give two or three ex- 
tracts from Sir William Dugdale’s 
1^0 and Diary i published by me fete 
Mir. Hamper in 1827, 4to. 

** 1679. Upon the election of knighte 
for the shire of this county of Warwick, 
Sir £dw. Booghton end Mr. Burdet had 
2551 votes; Mr. Stretford, 1344; Mr. 
Marriott, 927; end Sir Rich. Newdigate, 
300, but allowed 500.^ 

** So that Boughton and Burdet bad 
it, with 1207 votes overplua. 

** The names of such memben of the 
liomm of CoiCmoos for the pailiammit 
bogm at WestmUater, 4 Martii, 1678, 
as r shall endeavour to apeake with, 
concerning the fiiil for Registering of 
DiscenU’^ 

** Six Tho. ChioUey, Knt. 

** Bernard Grenevul, Esq.” And 71 
others. 

To this Mr. Hamper annexes the 
following note 

Future antiquaries will regret an 
inconyenicnce, already felt, from the 
want of some regidatiou to effect what 
Sir William was so anxious to establish 
bylaw. In the absence of heraldic visit- 
ations, the feeble record of a parish re- 
gister, notwithstanding various legislative 
interferences, is a very meagre and un- 
satisfeotoiy substitute. It was proposed 
to enact, *that ftie heirs, executors, and 
adimnistretors of the nobility and gentry 
in Eng^d and Wales, and the town of * 
BfVwick-npim-Tweed, shall, at the next 
or second general quarter-sessions of the 
peace after the deceaoe of all and every 
the nobility and gtfitry, deliver in eertifi- 
cotA upon oath, under their hands and 
seals, of the times and places of the de- 
ceasee and burials of such nobility and 
gentry, with their marriages and iisnea ; 
which shall be transmitted to the grand 
jury, or any ^vo of them, and deHtored 
to the clerk of the peace, to be delivered 
over to the deputfes of the Office of 
Anns. That such deputiee shdl twice 
yearly deliver the same to the Office of 
Arms, and the officers there slnll file and 
registor the same in books of vellum. 
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togaihflt with the coat-ennoiir of the de« 
fiioct’ A eihuse that all oertUieatef, 
which ahi|ll be firat made in puraaance 
of the act, ahall have retioape^, and 
contom (if it ma^he) the oaipea, hnrials, 
marriages, and issue of all such pAxentSi 
ancestors, and other relations of die de- 
funct, as hare died since die beginning 
of the late great rebellioa. Fees accord- 
ing to estate, and penalties for the non- 
dcSireiy of the cfirafieatB8,.ii8 riiall be 
found by rerdiet, upcA any igsae in any 
of his majesty's courts of reom." 

A bill OQ this principle, to revive 
funeral certifieatei^ was attempted m 
the Commons about 1810, but witliout 
any success. Sir Williain Garrow, 
then attorney-general, made a violent 
and rude speech against it, without the 
smallest knowledge of its object or 
provisions; and his mmesty's minis- 
ters did not wish to be encumbered 
with the trouble of it, at a time when 
the popular rage ran so strongly against 
all aristocratical distinctions. But tlie 
late le^rt of the commissioners on the 
laws of real property, proves how jsse- 
ful for business sueva law would have 
been. 

As to Mr. Stacey Orimaldi’s Rotidi 
de Domintcalnu, &g., the editor ob- 
serves, that the record has much 
claim to the notice of the historical 
antiquary; and matters of very great 
interest receive elucidation from it** 

<< The genealogical information in it 
is very great, and of additional value, 
as relatmg to a period thirty-three years 
prior to the earliat inquisition post 
morfcm.” 

We will give one specimen:-— 

'* Botulus T. de Dominicabus et pnens 
et puelUa de Linodliiah. 

Uxor Everardi de Boa, que fuit filia 
Willelmi Trusbut, est de doneticae Do- 
mini Begis, et xzxiiij annorum, et habet 
ij filius, primogeuitua est xbj aanorum, 
et tenra ejus est in custodim Banclfi de 
GlamviUe. ^ 

Terra diete doodoe ia Strowestooe 
quam hahero dote, anaviaiem zv 
libiu, cum instfianmento ij camucaiain, 
eteovium, et iij poioorum, et J equi, nec 
potest plus rulera. 

hfisiildii de Sainlia, |^ue fuit fiUa 
Boberti filH Bicrrdi, et master Willelmi 
de Alheneio, est de doaatione Domini 
Kegia, et est lx aimoram. Tsna iua in 
Huugeitoae et in Wenewalte, valet x 
libris, cum instfurttMlitoij oamncSnim, 
et viijxx ovium, et y equormn, et v poiw 
ooniiD, uee poM plus vderS. 

** filie Mafoei de Neville sent de do- 


natiope Dqmiiii RegiLs, et ja enstodia 
Hugopis de Creissi elapso j anno a na- 
tivitate Domini; qfc mius hia viij uunis 
foerUnt In custodia Boberti de Stuteville, 
dim terra earum quam bohant in Deotone, 
que tnlet viij maorcia per annum ■ et func- 
turn inde recepit anniiatim Bobertus da 
Stuteville viij annis, et nihil amplius, et 
eandem firmum recent Hugo de Creissi 
elapso j anno a nativUate Domini : et si 
appositum asset instauramentum j cai- 
nuoe, et o ovium, dicta valoret anmiatim 
viij libris» Etas dictarum^ puellarum 
iguoratur A juratonbus, quia sunt in 
transmaxinis paitibus.” 

Sir Harris Nicolas's Roils of Arms 
are highly gratifying to the ciuiosity of 
gencal^ists, as they put beyond ques- 
tion the antiquity of certain bearings. 
The lists, however, of positive armigeti 
of certain counties arc not complete : 
take, for instance, Mf inwahjihg, in 
Cheshire, whose antiquity, the two ted 
bars on a silver fithl^ cannot be dis- 
puted ; and who mariied a coheir of the 
earls of Chester as early as Henry III. 

Wyiley, m his l/soge of Armsy 
gives, after Glover, curious specimens 
of the manner in which diflereut 
branches of the same family varied 
tlieir coats from each other ; as in the 
numerous branches of the noble houses 
of Basset and Cobham. The Scotch 
also have well vaned their branches, 
by bpidures, and additional clianges 
derived from tlie coat of some female 
with whom the preceding geneiation 
has intarmarried. This would be a 
good rule for a younger branch always 
to pursue, as precisely shewing the 
generation from which the junior lami- 
aed, and would much have tended to 
check usurpations. 

However trifling these devices may 
seem to superficial orprqjudiccd minds, 
they are very far from being so : they 
form strong evidence in many coses of 
an essential kind. The cry against 
them is a mere interested ciy, made 
by those who know that they have no 
pretension to such heredita^ distinc- 
tions. And le;t it not be supposed, 
that he who is an advocate for aiis- 
tocmey has no feelings for the mass of 
the people. A strong anstooracy is 
the gsnatest safogugrd for the people. 
They who suddenly rise over their 
equms are the baid relentless despots. 
Put a servant to rule over servants, 
and how much move severe he is than 
bis master 1 lift a seijeant into a 
colonel, and, he tsa cruel Martinet! 
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The demarcations of society ate no 
grievance; always excepting the cases 
of genias and fai^ virtue t ail are 
^est in tbeic own class, and only mm 
themselves ridiculous by poiug out df 
it! Why should the citnwn, who is 
attending bis shop of a monung, wish 
to appear a fine gipiitleman of an even- 
ing? If he draws scofiMnd sneers on 
himself, it is his own fault. Ifo .jus- 
tifies himself on lira principles of 
equality ; but he allows no equality to 
those beneatli him. Such a* one is 
always at once servile and arrogant. 
He is thus often drawh into expenses 
which he cannot afiford, because nc lias 
nothing but the show oi wealth to rely 
upon. 

The heralds will grant a coat to any 
ono who will pay for it, however mean 
his condition. This seems a mischiev- 
ous breach of policy, which the crown 
ought to restrain. 

If any thing could restore to the 
country gentlemen the weight they 
formerly possessed, the peasantry would 
rise above their present condition of 
distress and demoralisation. But what 
can restore it 1 The greater part of tlie 
ancient names and blood is mouldering 
in the dust ; and what can bring back 
the command and disposability of land- 
rents, while the present national debt 
remains ? The proprietors of the soil 
arc but the mere clrannels through 
which its produce passes to the fund- 
holders. A new purchaser comes upon 
the ground but a little while with 
empty and insulting splendour, and 
then IS ejected like his predecessor, or 
goes to the dogs, like Messieurs P. 
M. M. D. M., and a thousand other 
late iDstances. 

An aristocracy is a fundamental 
branch of tlie British constitution ; and, 
till an entire revolution takes place, 
must be supported. There cannot, in ; 
the nature of things, be an elective 
aristocracy. A descent, therefore, from 
a long line of ancestors, who have held 
an honourable rank, ought, in general, 
though not in all cases, to be a requi- 
site qualification for elevation loto t^e 
class of hereditary honours, -which 
gives the legislative ftanchise of the 
upper house of parliament. Educa- 
tion, and early habits of dignified so- 
ciety, contribute to form the mind for 
the duties of this exalted station. To 
give all the force to wisdom which 
dictates require, demands thej^wer of 
raising respect, and some degree of 


awe. Who ^ill deny^ Jjiat even the 
pamphemalin of a Jiwi^s robes, and 
other •tivculiarftiOs of draus, great^ 
affec* m imaginations of fhosq Who 
are aAKtors and spectators in k court 
of justice ( ft is tne same with nil thq 
bla^ry of chivalcous symbols. 

Heraldic ornaments nave operated, 
for at least six or seven eebturies, as 
outw^ iysiguia of genfilitial bi^. 
No nuniljr which Oould not entitle 
it<ielf to these symbots'wa^ 'Considered 
a house of fitme. '’fltey soon extended, 
beyond •shields, pennons, banners, and 
surcoata, to evmy part of the castle, the 
hail, and the church; to the painted 
glass of windows, to the internal pan- 
nels of apaltmeuts, to eirtemal sculp- 
ture on gateways, spandrils, buttresses, 
cornices ; to the altar-tbmbe and other 
monuineutal^ffigies in churches; to 
seals appended to deeds, and eveiy 
other muniment ; and to the goigcouti 
blaxonry of the genealogical table. 

It is quite demonstr.itue, that these 
ancient types give great light in shew*- 
iiig«BlliaDces in those early centuries, 
and identifying individuals. They are 
contemporary proofe in numerous cases 
where therehre in existence no contem- 
porary writings. To shew' that they 
are not the mere pedantic learning of 
childish minds, we need only refer to 
the example of otir great lyric poet, 
Gray, a man of deep thought, and ele- 
gant and profound classic literature, 
who was a perfect master of this humble 
science, ana made use of it to illustrate 
historical events, to discover the pro- 
prietors and dates of castles, and bme- 
ractors and patrons of churches ; and 
to whom it was a ready language of re- 
cord, whenever he examined feudal an- 
tiquities. Chatterlon Was also an adept 
in heraldry, and enthusiastically fond 
of it. 

Let us take an instance to shew the * 
use of arms in separating families of 
the same name. The great lioiise of 
De la Pole, dukes of 'ftofTulk, were 
sprung from thr^ealth ora merchant 
at tiuil, and immediately rose, by the 
aid of alliances added to their ricbes, 
to the highest rank and power of the' 
realm. In this station, armorial bear- 
ings were necessaiy to them. They 
bore blue a Jhsc between three leopards* 
faces, gold. Thore were then two 
etbef considerable femiltes of Pofe, or 
Poafe — those of Wales, afterwards 
Lords Montagu, and those of Che- 
shire ; who all bore quite difoent 
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ams: and this difference of badges 
clearly 8hews(that tliey were not de- 
scended from a common stock, r 

It is vain to attempt to govern man- 
kind by more dry abstract reasoift We 
must operate on their senses, Uieie 
fancy, their imagination, and their feel- 
ings. There are idle and empty pomps 
and shows ; but there are also wise ones. 
The array and circumstance<of war, the 
trumpets, the drums, the gliltar of armst, 
the waving pennons and liners, the 
blazonry of heraldic symbols, — all have 
their just influences and uses. Tlie 
hero, whose figure lies recumbent on 
the altar-tomb, commands respect for 
his posterity. ** He,*' cry the people, 

“ wnose ancestors have led our grand- 
sires to battle, deserves to lead usT' 

Every one knows that there is no 
such thing as equality of man in society ; 
though, when one is a ronber, and an- 
other is a feudal chief, he mav wish 
that it should be so. 1 bate,'' says 
the Radical, ''all these false colours 
and empty ornaments, the illusions of 
man's inequality, which 1 wouldotear 
away." 

It may be admitted that the feudal 
system is now become obsolete and 
inapplicable to the times ; but it was a 
beautiful system for the ages for which 
it arose, and when it was iii full force. 
All society was thus organised into a 
perfect unity, and could be made to 
move by one spring. It may be said 
that it gave a power which was some- 
times abused. Can any power be con- 
trived which will not sometimes be 
abused 1 And yet ought not power to 
be lodged somewhere ? 

The subjects, of which the wprks at 
the head of this article suggest the 
discussion, are veiy difficult ones to 
treat in these days. The tendency of 
the public mind is against those who 
are called the prlvilend classes of^ 
society ; and so far as these privileges 
may be hurtful to the body of the 
people, the tendency is just. It is 
now the faAfon to t^^ider the ancient 
system of government and antient 
customs to have been so. Still, even 
if they were, we may i>ieak of them 
historicalW ; and onlj^ aefend them so 
far as profound iCflection will authorise. 

We live in an age casing itself en- 
lightened, philosoghical, and liberal; 
which professes to throw off all pre- 
judices, and to be guided only by what 
IS solid and wise. But if we do not 
approve all theiubtitutions and customs 


of put time, they are at least worthy 
of nistorical notice and consideration. 
The subordination of ranks must co- 
exist with civil society. The question 
is, whether it has been made unneces- 
sarily galling to those who are low, or 
not among &e highest ? whether there 
has been an attempt to aggravate 
superiority, and give it a false force? 
whether, in tlie records of fame and 
tbedistribution of honours, charlatanism 
and corruption have been used ? and 
wliether any regard ought to be paid 
to birth m civil promotions and state 
offices? 

Public opiaion runs in torrents in 
particular directions, at certain periods 
of popular excitation. Whatever en- 
courages aristocratical distinctions, has 
been considu/ed poison to the happi- 
ness of the people. Great abuses tiad 
been committed by th& aristocracy of 
France, which led to the French Revo- 
lution. But how did these abuses 
happen? From a false aristocracy. 
A well-oonstituted aristocracy would 
have been a check upon the absolutism 
and corruptions of the crown. It was 
by the establishment of the French 
parliament, made up of parvenus and 
lawyers, in lieu of the Assembly of the 
Slates, that the old constitution was 
destroyed, and an absolute monarchy 
gradually substituted for it. 

The cnsis, therefore, is so far from 
calling upon us to treat all these dis- 
tinctions as empty fooleries, that it im- 
periously demands of us to examine 
those institutions in their fountains, 
and to endeavour to bring them back 
to the purpose for which they were 
established. 

It must be confessed that books upon 
this subject are often too technical, and 
written with too narrow views. No one 
can write a profound and accurate 
treatise upon it, who is not a master 
of the feudal system in all its minutiae. 
It is not now a question whether tins 
system is proper for the present day, 
but only wnetner it was wise and use- 
ful for the times and purposes for which 
it was established. 

Whoever comes prepared for this 
article by having re^ the twenty ad- 
mirable volumes of the memoirs of the 
Duke de Saint Simon, published in 
1830, and those curious little volumes 
of the beginning of the last centuiy, 
by Boulainvilliers, on the ancient con- 
stitution of France, will receive it with 
more anticipation of its interest, than a 
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mere subject of antiquities and ancestty 
will raise the eapectatbn of. Within 
half a cetituiy, the mannert, habits, 
opinions, and moral and political feel- 
ing of the nation, have undei^gone a 
mighty change. 'Diat the mass of the 
people — and indeed every lank^aie 
less at their ease tian th^ were at the 
commencement of that period, cannot 
be doubted : and as the ease and hap* 
piness, of a whole nation are the end 
.of air good governments, the change 
has incontestably therefore been for the 
worse. It is of no use to augment 
riches and population, if we diminish 
comfort, content, and moral strength. 
Abuses ought to be reformed ; but 
change, for the sake of change, is bad ; 
and mere is no end to yielding to the 
speculative wliims of constitution- 
mongers. 

These opinions are quite consistent 
with a warm regard to liberti% and a 
hatred of all corruptiohs. The two 
extremes of radicab’sm, and a blind and 
obstinate adherence to ancients autho- 
rities, merely because they are ancient, 
are equally odious, and equally dan- 
gerous. To attempt to defend inde- 
fensible things only gives strength to 
the assaulters. But he who keeps the 
just medium, is apt to be sacrificed by 
both sides. The aristocracy of the 
country ought to be defended; but 
none except the true aristocracy. 

We have shewn that armorial de- 
vices originated, not in idle pomp^ but 
in necessary purposes of practical use ; 
and that those which can be proved to 
go up to those original times, are une- 
quivocal proofs of the high rank of the 
ancestor who has transmitted tliem to 
his posterity, and clear testimonies of 
positive honour. This subject of re- 
search, therefore, is not a gratification 
of mere empty curiosity. If there 


must he difibrent oooupatiomi of hu- 
man beings, fimm the loweA; dogifie of 
coaiseneql to the highest degree of re- 
finement. so there most be sepaiations 
and Utils of distiiiotum in soeiet;|r. 
Each class will be happiest amoi^ 
persons of their own cast. But people 
are always aspiring to the classes obovo 
them I atid tnus making both them- 
selves mkl thme on whom they intrude 
unoomfbrtalde I 

Thus have we tmvelled over a wido 
ground, with eyes, we hope, open to 
all the considerations which ought to 
excite notice. Moral and pmitieal 
truths are seldom such as they appear 
on the siAfece. It will commooly 
turn out that opinions and feelings 
long adopted have better foundation 
than individual arrogance and conceit 
ventures to prgnounce them to have. 
In these days of pretended enlighten- 
ment, we are throwing away not only 
our prejudices but our just eolivio- 
tioiis. We are polisbing^ofFnot only 
our roughnesses but our strength* It 
is said, that our old nobility are worn 
out ; they will afipear so at least, 
if they have not courage to stand up 
against the prejudice ft arbitrium pth 
pularu aurm / Fear and want of self- 
confidence will take away power 1 As 
to our old gentry, we are afraid that 
nothing can restore them ! 

The riches of tiade come and pass 
away; th^ fluctuate in dependence on 
a thousand accidents of human affairs \ 
the riches of the earth alone are sure 
and permanent, unless we abandon 
them by wilful blindness, obstinacy, 
and neglect. But the soil .will not 
bring forth without culture; hor its 
owners or labourers flourish without 
being permitted to share a due portion 
of its produce. 
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tBB POSTS OF THB SAT. 

BATCH THE FlXnT. 

Here is a spread of poets 1 'Hea?en the plan, the wit, the versification — 
hel^ us 1 what is to be done ^ — fivery one of tlie most bnlliant poems m the 

one pressing to be reviewed, and none £nglish or any other languam, and a 

giving ns a moment’s time The devil person wlio is totally devoid of poetic 
to pay, as the sailors phrase and no talent, information, humoui, orainary 
pitch hot. ^ command of the tongue m which he 

Let us rush in medtatres without writes, undertakes to continue it. It 
farther pie&ce We shall honestly, was becoming somewhit troublesome 
and 'pou honour, take them as they to Lord Byion himself; but block- 
occur; and the first we fiiid is tint heads push forward boldly where men 
calling Itself Canto XVII of Don of gAiius letire It ib idle to criticise 

Juan.* How modest 1 Dofi Juan, no trash so utterly helpless as this seven- 

matter what Its moral sins may be, is, in teentli canto , but we shall give a few 
point ofall the internals and externals of continuous stanzas as a specimen of 
poetry — the thought, tlie arrangement, the powers of the author. 

" The fury of tfao stonn was doom'd to buist 
FresC on the flower that would feel it most , 

Tor poor Aurora Roby was the fiist 
lo whom, la kindness, this imagined ghost 
Dibclosfld her secret and impioved the Vioist 
Of her Buapicions, to poor Juan a cost. 

It was a very wet and dismal mhiin^, 

And Hdies wix^i’d and talk d mate id of tfawning, 

* [Oh, toLkney f Cockney t 

Now Hdiea’ working is no tnlling matter , 

For, fond as women are of flatter) , 

They’re none of them the least disposed to fl itter 
And threads uid needles leave, their tongues quite free 
The reputations of all inends to spatter — 

Where th^’re on terms to t ike a liberty. 

Alas’ of fatal engines the most read) 

Is, without doubt, the workbox of a ndy. [leddy 

Very long since, a Woman, named Pandot a, 

• (And, if we canboheve one Hesiod, 

No other woman ever lived hrfme her,) [Oh, Cockney * Cocl my ' 
Came, by command of Jupiter the go<l, 

To vex ir inkmd, and for that purpose bore a 
Hoxlul 01 evils , now, 'tis very odd, 
lhat box might to the ladiea then, 1 ttoio. 

Have been the same pa is a workbox nou ' 


All sre engaged , here two, here three combine. 

And pm a subject to their work of shame 
Now, soon B8 snugly mated, thoy begin, 

W ith hand and tongue alike, to cut and mum , 

Pei haps (according as then work is fine) 
bums ohoooe a noble's, some a gentle's name,« 

Ai^ Adelme, a piece of aatm had employ'd her 
S9!&e fifteen mopths already to embroider. 

’Twas fancy-work, and Juan pleased her fancy 
He w M, m truth, * a very prqtty fsUow ,* 

Hia Cure the most oonbcioua et ec anc\ , 

His fhatuies peifeOt, fau complexion sallow, 
f Hia cheek had somewhat lost the bnlUancy 
Of bojliood) without being the least yeXLow , 
iu\nd the complexions most beconnng men are 
A Yandyck Iwwu, or tmt of burnt Smenua.” 

[Oh, Cocknmi ' Cockney ' 


* Canto XVII. of Don Juan. By One who desires to be a very Great Unknown, 
Ac. Ac. London, Gilbert 
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And this witless beast, who can speak 
no tongue op the iice of the earthy 
continues ByrOn ! The force of impiU 
dence can go no further. 

It would seem as if the oHwa rim 
was dangerous to young authors, for 
here we have the poet of the Natural 
* Son *•— no relation of the I>us Sun in 
talent, or any thing else^ihost miser*- 
ably committing himself in that metre. 
His hero is a 

. '* Luckless 809 of shame, 

Rear’d in a village neir the town of Lynn, 
Entitled only to bis mother’s name ” 

And 

** His mother’s name was Mary Selwyn 
Short , — 

The latter appellation hod been borne 
Since first her young affections had been 
taught. 

And her sweet bosom by attachment 
tom; 

Her little infaiit into light was brought 
Near Glengyle*s Castle; in the Vale of 
Loin : 

But blio died early, in her twentieth year, 
Deeply lamented by the Scottish peer.*’ 

Tliis last distich is no doubt intended 
to nvdl that m Don Juan^ 

** They giieved for all who perish’d in the 
cutter ; 

And likewise for the biscuits, broad, and 
buttor.” 

The consequence was, that the peer 
died, and 

** Tlius George was left an orphan on the 
world. 

About the age when boyhood ]eami,to 
spell ; 

llih mother pale in her white shroud was 
furrd, 

Humbly, oncircled by an oaken shell, 

As in the leaf the wither’d lily 's curl’d : 
The gray gravestone alone remains to 
tell 

Tlio name of her — ' the Lady of the Lyra, 
't'^alete— ah ! Valete, Cora illaria.’ ” 

We do not remember, in the books 
which were flogged duly into us in the 
days of our youth, to have met with 
an example of this particular paragoge 
of Maiiar for Maria; but we suppose 
authorities are to be found among the 
Latinizers of Lon4on, 

** Or at the school of Stralford-Bt-the- 
Bow.*' 

Father and mother are buried, and 
the funeral of the former is described 
in a style worthy of an undertaker— 


" The sabfo heaijisi^ fay oofd-bM 
drawn, I 

, Boiled puwatd to the prthaeti of the 
•grave; 

The glagp upon the stpads, with manes 
unthoru, 

Gleamed like the silver foam upoa iho 
wave,'*&o. 

A stranger soon enters and takes off 
the orphan, who is sent to school; and 
there, being* much annoyed by the 
taunts oflriaschoolfollows on his birth, 
the boy deteripines on beilng a soldier. 
Communmating this thought to the 
curate, who has reared him, foe re- 
verend gentlemau approves of it, and 
recommends liim to enter that martial 
body the police. 

** * The police,’ he said, 

' Have democratic laurels newly got— 
And they are' demi -military brod. 
Suppose, George, for a change, you try 
your lot — 

One pound per week will furnish daily 
bread; 

Besides, thou hast a pension from the peer, 
Like him of Ross, of forty pounds a-year.’ ” 

Selwyn (for our dbthor has forgotten 
that hi& hero Sore only his mother’s 
name of Short) trudges off to London, 
seeing many wonders on his way — such 
as drowsy owls, stealthy foxes, 

The oat, the marten cat, ondthe badger 
Croy”— 

perhaps our amiable premier — with 
several other curiosities of the same 
kind. In due course of time, ».e. about 
ten o’clock, he is a good many miles 
aWay from Lynn ; and 
** Feeling keen as cormorant in the fonn," 

he enters the Greyhound, and calls 
lustily for jfood. A most bewitching 
barmaid makes her appearance, and 
Selwyn, hs travellers have been wont 
to do timb immemorial, falls in 
hve with her for the evening. Wc 
think the ingenious author is mistaken 
here in one particular — he makes him 
so desperately sm^n as to fall in 
love l^pfore supperTwhich is what wo 
by no means recommend to pedestrian 
traveUers. When she has left him — 

** tlnconsciouslyhis wandeiing eye roll'd 
, round * 

The wainscoted apartment, and espied . 
A curious old guitar, a^ near it, found 
Some jof Venni’s piefies ; then he tried 
His touch upon the chords, and woke a 
song. 


The Natund Son. Simpkin and Marshall. Pp. 80. 
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So fweet and clear, its deopneaa might 
bale vied 

With the ricAnelodjof Schultz o|^ Cramee ; 
In fact, a fear wild notea re&lled his 
charmBT** t 

Now, we agree with the wolves, who ate 
the piper’s fare in the fable, that music 
is far better after supper than before. 
However, the fair one returns, and 
sin|;s a song entitled the Haunted Glen, 
which is broken ofl' by t^ sound of a 
carriage, and it appears that she is no 
barmaid after all — ** no waiter, but a 
Knight Templar.*' The real barmaid 
then appears, and Selwyn sups in 
quietness, and the next moming pro** 
ceeds on his journey to London, where 
he is enroll^ in tliat romantic body 
entitled ** The Force and those who 
seek to know the rest of his adventures 
must refer to the book jtself. 

One passage, somewhat allied with 
the celebrated Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson’s 
Cosmogony, or Creation of the World, 
is however worth quoting, as it will 
afford us a link of connexion with the 
work of another celebrated poet« The 
bard of the NaiuAit Sqa turns to the 
history of our modier Eve, and asks 

** The bride of Adam, what were hex sen- 
sations. 


When she beheld her beauteous Abel 
slain. 

Shiver’d like glass — ‘the fruits of her 
temptatioiui 

Did she not eneve for generating Cain 1 
And mown theSpirit’s fatal fascinations — 
The juice of knowledge that beguiled 
her brain, 4 

And caused her, like a monster, to give 
birth 

To the first murderer that stained the 
earth 1 

The fallen angel to her bower came, 

And stood before her like a mwtal* 
brother ; — 

Seipent alone in mind, but mftn in frame. 
And he oareased her, ere she clasped 
another : 

And then she bit tbe apple, and b«*came — 
Alas for frail mortality ! — a mother. 
Thus Fate ordained tbis bone-created 
madam 

Should breed a fiend, and bring a curse 
on Adam." 

The admirable Nicholas Michell, 
who is decidedly an ass of the very 
first ear, has also a splendid passage 
about Eve in his Euay on Woman ; * 
and we gladly transcribe it, in order 
that our readers may compare the style 
and genius of the^e two illustrious 
authors in handling the affairs of Para- 
dise. 


•• Tbe bird more sweetly hymned in Eden’s bower 
Softlier the zephyr kissed the summer flower , 

The new-born sun diffused a brighter beam ; 

With gentler murmur rolled the amber stream ; 

The angel, crossing heaven on wings of light, 

StO^d to admire, and paused upon his flight ; 

As Woman rose in beauty on the plain. 

The last and loveliest link of Being’s chain. 

Awake, O Man! behold her guileless charms. 
Formed for thy joy and destined for thy anns ; 

Quaff Pleasure’s sparkling cup, ere mingle there 
The taint of sin, the gall of strife and care ! 

Dark grew th.e heavens as Woman plucked the tree. 
Opening the gates of Death and Misery ! 

But Oh ! from Edeu driven, wliile Goa, in gloom 
And muttering thunder, speaks our parents’ doom—" 


If we do not mistake, we have heard doing " the creation of woman, and 
something about thie before in Para^ the plucking of the fruit of that for- 
due Lost. Just%ink of a donkey bidaen tree, after Milton ! 

' Time’s car rolled onwards ; empires sprang to birth. 

And Crime let loose each passion-fiend on eartli ; 

In grasping Ninw fee Ambition bom ! 

Hark ! Elam’s monareh winds his mui Jerous horn ; 

Man, save in strength, ho merit now could see. 

He joyed fh blood, and aimed at tynonj : 

Hence Womaii, frail in form and i^d in mood, 

His spirit 8eonied;fmd doomed to servitude." 


* An Essay on Woman, in Three Parta, by Nicholas MicheU. Eflingbam Wilson, 

183)a. Pp.140. 
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Tlie syntax of the last sentence is 
not very clear. Which was it, woman 
that scorned the spirit of man, and re- 
duced it to servitude, or the contiaiy ! 
It is of no great consequence. The 
notes tell us that 

•• Ninus, king of Nmereh. subdued 
and added to his own the empire of Baby- 
lon, which bad been founded by Nimrod. 
Chaderlaomer, king of the Elamites, or 
Persians, famous for bis robberies/' 

• We thought the last gentleman's 
name was Chedorlaoiner, ana that all 
that is known about him is to be found 
in a few verses of the 14th clu^r of 
(Jenesis, which say nothing of his hom, 
or his robberies, or of tlie identiflcatioa 
of his country with Persia. And when 
Ninus is mentioned as the person in 
whose time the degradation of woman 
commenced, we cannot help recollect- 
ing that he was the husband of Semi- 
ramis, the first of empresses. 

It is idle, however, to criticise a 
meie idiot; and, accordingly, we do not 
venture beyond the second page of 
Nicholas Michell's pcmfiy. llis p^m 
IS a collection of jointless drivelling, 
in a poor attempt at an emasculate 
imitation of the most helpless imitators 
of Pope, lie has besides pillaged 
Eaton Barrett's poem on Woman most 
mercilessly. On the whole, the com- 
position IS well worthy of the critic 
who discovered that there was neither 
genius nor talent in Wordswortli, Cole- 
ridge, and Southey. Nicholas has feirly 
enough giveu us something of his own 
to judge of his qualifications for such 
criticism, and we are happy to find 
that tficy are precisely such as wc 
expected, lie is a blockhead, et voild 
tout, 

A private soldier of the 80tb woos 
the muse, under the patronage of the 
Duke of Rutland.* 'The Marquess of 
Granby used to be a good old sign for 
soldiers to poetise beneath. We give 
the best thing we can find in the sol- 
dier's book, out of honour to the bid 
Fourscore, which we remember in for- 
mer days, when we were campaigning. 

A Ccmpiimtnt to Warrington AU* 
Let Homer sing of nectar, drink divine, 
And lordly bacchanals descant on wine ; 
O’er rosy goblets, and in lofty strain, 
Rehearae tbo praise of claret and ebam. 
pagne; 


With equal pasaion, thougblufenor fire ; 
Then aiA me, Bacobus I and I shall not 
fail 

1*0 single praise of England's glory-— 
ale. 

Spirit of malt I John Bull's pepuliarcesti 
In Warrington the brighteat and the best ; 
All bail to thee, thou amber-fouming 
dranj^tl 

tby ownbardy sons so richly quaft — 
Wbat pa]^ rieh juice can tby White 
frotli surpass, 

When brijgtfy foaming in the iqiarkfing 

What men on earth, so groat, ao proud, 
and free, 

Aa Britain'b sons, when paying court to 
thee? 

At eve wbat social Joys thy smiles afford, 
When honest labour spreads the frugal 
board! 

Wbat brilliant thoughts the poor meclia- 
‘ nic gains 

When qnaffing thee, the meed of all his 
pains! 

Man's ogjgbtest, best, and purest feelings 
glow 

Around bis heart, when thy rich fonn- 
tsins flopr. * 

Hail, Englaud'a nectar ! other lands may 
teem^ 

With arrack*, whisky, or the grape's rich 
stream; 

But still all other draughts to mutch tliee 
fail, 

Thou honest, generous, sparkling, peer- 
less ale ! 

In pipe or hogshead, barrel, butt, or tun. 
Thine own ale bean the palm, fair War- 
rington /" 

The last rhyme smacks a little of an 
extra pot. We had no idea that War- 
rington produced ale such as to call 
for compliments so serious, and indeed 
were under the impression that nothing 
but Socinians, or something, if possible, 
worse, flourished in that neighbourliood. 
^But it must be owqed that the ale in 
^Birmingham and thereabouts is good 
— with proper keeping, perhaps un- 
equalled. At all events, the poem of 
our friend the p|[^dte soldier in praise 
of ths ale, far transcends that of Mother 
Barbauld in praise of the academy, of 
Warrington. 

From ale to water is a descent, to be 
sure ; but still, to thosA who liave been 
accostomed ip drink certain ales of 
London, it is a nafpral association of 
ideas • lienee wc are induced to think 


* The B]psaom8 of Ho|>e ; or, a Soldier’s Bequeat to his Friends. By G. W. B., 
Private 80th Regiment. [Dedicated to the Duke of Hutlniid.] London, Whittaker; 
Warrington, Malley. Fp. 78. 
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of the poet^ of Mr. Thomas Joyce, who 
takes the Elements * under his protec- 
tion. Water is thus cross-exalkiined : 

Whenco flow ye, waters 1 Where the 
Bpring;B 

Of fountain, streamlet, river, sea^ 
Sources of copious rain, which bfings 
To earth abundance, whm are ve t 
Who hll’d the fathoms of thy vault, 

Thou boundless ooeaa^ tell ! 

And as thy billows swad. 

Whom do their towering pinnaoles exaltt** 

Air, also, is asked a nthei^ puzzling 
question : 

What form rf ianguag 0 can nprtu 
That which nofocuUjf can Icumf * * 
TW shape and teatuies bodiless. 

No fsye hath seen thee to discern : 

But in the thunders of the wind. 

Those heralds of thy power, 

Whc n stoiin and toH^iest lower, 
Proclaimesttliou thine emp^ unconflued.” 

We leave ''air” to get through this 
scrape as it can. The opening distich, 
which complains that no 


ftim of longoaga ean express 
That whieh no flheuUy can learn,” 

is only paralleled W the padietio lament 
in the legend of Iroppeigallop, that 

What’s impossible ean’t be. 

And never, never comes to pass.” 

Come, we have not been compli* 
mentaiy hitherto,^ and we must relieve 
our remarks by interposing something 
civil ; and we take up the DeatMed 
PolUktf in the best of all possible 
humours. It is hammered out too 
long, and the metre becomes tiresome, 
but the author hu fun in him. He is 
shamefully, or rather shamelessly, in- 
clined to Whiggery, which is a positive 
disgrace in any man who has humour 
in bis soul ; and be may believe us m 
our verdict, becaus<» all mankind ac- 
knowledge not only our own posses- 
sion of wit, but our jealous dt nying of 
it to all othemwhom we do not think 
deserving of the reputation. We have 
only ropm for one extract. 


** Methought— mi(fhinlci, for poetry, there's nothing like * nuthought f* 

I’m sure ’twas made on purpose— nor, 1 fancy, is there aught 
So adorns one’s composition 
As an aitful repetition ; — 

But, perhaps, you’d like to know the school m which 1 have been taught ’’ 

I studied under Bayly first — the famous Thomas Haynes— 

And, under that consummate master, took such constant pains, 

Thot I boon acquired the art of him, 

And at lost so got the start of liim, 

As to beat him altogether, botli at * honeifmoont’ and 'niuuis.* 


Papa and ’ma, ddighted at my getting on so well. 

Wore good enough to send mo, for a year, to L. £. L. ; 

Where, a ' Keepsake' being bought mo, 

All the new eflects were taught me, 

Besides some useflil secrets, whirh I promised not to tdl. 

One only that I feel myself at liberty to name, 

Was * always make the leading words of every verse the Same 
1 got so good at this, 

That 1 wrote n little piece 

Of four-nnd-twenty stanaas, and ih^ each began * She came t’ 

In ibis cpnjugaHns style 1 also proved a groat adopt, 

The next piece pimhued was gone f* soon after which, * He wept 
each number, tense, and person, 

Pd a separate piece of verse on. 

' She sighed produced * iVe toiigkfd/’— ' He wrote * was followed by * They slepiV 

To the highest walk my fimnds then judged I might with safety pass ; 

My attempts had been ai yet oeufined to the pathetic class : 

* Bnt I learnt to be sublime, 

VI htf I’d been a little tuna 
With Lady Mary Sophy Emmelma Fita-Parnas ! 


* Ihe Klementa: aPoem, inFour (jtUfos. With an introductory Address. By 
Thomas Jo\ce. London, Nisbet, 1^. SO. « 

t The Deatli.bed of Politics ; if, te Coming of the Comet in Seven Days. 
Widi Humorous Etchings. A Vision, by a Planet-struck Poet. Bidgway. Pp. 40. 
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Anotbar rut te^pravanent, looi I owed to her elertionjas 
I had oid7 writ ^aia EagKah ret, whieh i« hdd in gpoat avankn { 
But in * bulbuU ’ now & deoler, 

^ , Ib^aniowritegenteder, * 

And icotaed to thing in ^gUdi wten I Igiew the Pmiui. 

My productions thep so venous grew, ns scarce to be oomputebloj 
Nor could Mary Ilovitt's self wnte things for annuals so suitable j 
Nor— though 1 says it as shouldn't, 

1 ’m positive she couldn't, 

NeitJier in the affeotang style, nor yet in the inscrtttible» 

And thus, sir, I was finished." • 


^ This we think is (]|uite capital in its 
way. The description of the effects 
of the comet m terrifying London, 
Westminster, and the paorts adjacent," 
is n 9 t so well done. We cannot help 
thinking of Swift’s account of what hap- 
pened m the same sodnes something 
inoie than a hundred years ago on the 
occasion of Whiston's prophecy. There 
is no use of doing over again in prose 
or \erse what that very reverend pca» 
soiiuffe lias thought proper to do. 
jtu iTciprU IS liappv enough-- we can- 
not say so much for the humorous 
.tellings," which are miserable. * 

Mrs. Sheridan, (not the authoress of 
Ainfs mid Kitds, but) the mother of 
Richard Brinsley, speaking of Cork, 
ohscives that its inhabitants ara re- 
markable for the intellectual cultiva- 
tion they successfully mingle with the 

I nu suits of business. In the Fugitive 
’oonis, by Endyraioii,* we have a veri- 
iication of the assertion. Slight as they 
are, they possess more than ordinary 
meiit, and are evidently the production 
of a poetical mind. There is sweet 
and str.iiige music in the following 
stniizds to “A Bee at Sea." [A most 
alphabetical title, — A. B. at C J 

Wlicre art thou loving, 

Sweet liuniming'hee. 

Far from thy garden-hivo, 

Under tlie tiec ? 

Why hast thou ventured, 

On wiiiglots 80 frail, 

To take such a voyage 
From thy haunts in the vale ? 

The brotherlosB cormorant. 

Lonely and black ; 

Tlio petrel srreaming. 

With death on her trSCk; 

I'ho gull and the curlew, 
Exiiltingly brave, 

Arc tlic only companions 
For tliec on the wave. 


^There is no flower-cup 
^ To banquet within, 

NofOTtresB of honey 
To heguer and m ; 

No sheltering blossom, 

Shofdd tempests come on ; 

No gtew-worm to guide thee 
When daylight is gone. 

Then, oh ! hasten hack 
To thy jnates of the hivo, 
W^ile that last pilot-beam 
Of the sun is alive. — 

But just as I closed 
My advice to the bee. 

The poor little traveller 
. l)ropt in the sea." 

An Indian Tale, and other Poems, 
by Benjamin Gough,!' is dedicatea to 
lA)rd Morpeth, and we are informed 
in the preface, was perused in manu- 
script oy several eminent literary cha- 
racters, as well as by the noble patron 
himself." We do not envy his lordship, 
nor these eminent literaiy and good- 
fiatuted characters, their job. The 
author expresses his hope that ^^the 
iron mace of criticism ina^r be held 
lightltf over" his volume; this we pre- 
sume to be a misprint for tightly, since 
a lightly held mace is £ir more likely 
to descend with a crushing blow than 
a tightly held one. The meaning of 
Mr. Benjamin Gough therefore being 
dubious, we prefer laying our terrific 
ositical mace 'aside altogether, and 
allowing his rhymes to speak for them- 
selves— pocUy in vain have we looked 
for. Ora peisonage, rejoicing in the 
name of Ram Sing,^o whom Mr. Gough 
is plefljed to introduce us, we are told 
that 

•• His house was on a pretty spot. 

Once seen it couhl oof^e foi^ot ; 

Old mango-t'iees before, behind 
The tall and graceful tamarind." p. 1. 


* Fugitive Foems. By Endymion. Cork, F. Jackson. Pp. fi3« 
t An Indian Tale, and other roems, ^ftojamin Oougb. London, Effingham 
AVilsou. Pp. 180, 
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Another rexainple from tlie Indkm 
Tale may p^^bably gratify our readen t 

Yes, we will meet when daylight fiuleg, 
Beneath the rich banana’s »had» ; 

And watch the brightly settingaun 
Among the bowers of eianmnen.** p. 12. 

The miscellaneous poems, which 
form the largest part of Mr. Gough's 
volume, commence with one ** To 
Nature,” which is followed by '‘A 
Rhapsody to Nature.” tVe aw find 
Rhapsodies for the four Seasirfl, viz. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter ; 
and vanous verses about Patnotism, 
Liberty, Churchyavds and Resurrec- 
tionists, Jewish Emancipation, &c.; 
with Battle Calls and wttle Songs. 
For instance : 

“ Before the BaitU, 

Tyrants ! we 
For Freedom now, 

[Bog outtide the window. 
Bow wow.J 

Each rankling chain shall sevei ; 

We'll trample down 
llie despors crown, , 

Or else be slafea fi^ ever. 

[Cntfc outside the door, 

^ IIow clever I”] 

We have also a batch of sonnets by 
Mr. Benjamin Gough. The first dozen 
or so are addressed to various distin- 
guished persons, such as Lord Mor- 
peth, William Giey A — n, respecting 
whom Mr. Gough is doubtlehs correct. 

" Judging,” he says, p. 167, ‘‘ from 
what this gentleman has written, there 
cannot be a doubt that he has powers 
of the first-rate order; and which, were 
he to put them forth in a volume, 
would without doubt place him on a 
footing with the first poets of the day.” 
We beg to add, for Mr. Benjamin 
Gough’s satisfaction, that we shall be 
most happy to do as ample and imme- 
diate justice to Mr. Wm. Grey A — rf s 
volume, upon receiving a copy, as we 
trust we have to Mr. Gough's— many 
thanks to him foait. 

Sunshine, or Lays for LadidS,'^ ap- 
pears “ respectfully soliciting a notice.” 
Our gallantry is called ii| question. 
Good sir, wp shall be attended to out 
of hand. Thirty years ago, your easy 
versification would hsAe made you re- 
10 ICC in the titleiof poet. But there are 

* Sunahine ; or, Lays for Ladus. 

t Qumrp, Fiaher*a Drawingijoom 
t Quaere, on Abemethv’a portroit 


no pMts now-a-days, and truly may 
you sing-— 

I wish that I had never tried 
To pen a single line— 

1 used to have a moment’s peace 
Before I woo'd the Nine. 

Now Miss Jemima’s album’s brought, 
A song for me to write in’t ; 

And Miu Letitia's scrap-book^ sent, 

A sonnet to indite in’t.*’t p. 54. 

Sorry — nay, deeply sorrowful— are 
we to be obliged to observe that the 
sunshine in which we bask has some 
slight clouds to obscure its brightness 
If the lays had been for London ladies, 
we should not have said one word in 
the way of criticism ; but intended, vie 
presume, for wider circulation by theur 
author, we would beg to remind him 
that papa is nut usually read papar 
beyond the sound of Bow-bells — there- 
fore that such rhymes as ti o following 
are not generally understood : 

By the depth of my earnest affection, 
Oil, heed not the threats of your pa ' 

I feel Sure that you will, on reflection, 
Remembormo, though I'm tf/ar." p. 5.1. 

And again, at p. 64 — 

** When to myself 1 came, papa 
Was bending sternly o'ei my hod , 

Oh ! how I longed to he a/at,” Ac . 

Neither would ^Hhe Star and Gaitei ” 
at Richmond be called “ the buw and 
Gawler,” except by a Cockney, oi an 
Irish mimber ashamed of the brogue. 

** Dear Harry, I’m making a parly. 

To go up to Richmond by waUt , 

As 1 know that your appetite's heaitv, 
We shall dine at die Star and the 
Cat ter” p. 20. 

- One comment more, and we have 
done with the effulgence of Sunshine 
What does the auflior mean by the 
word “ tip ?” 

*' lie wears whiskers, mustacliios, and 
tip.” p. 9. 

And 

** I cut my regpment when they cut mus- 
taehios from each lip : 

Though harder *Us to live without my 
money than my tip.” p. 4. 

presume from the context that 
^*tip” must mean, in Cockney slang, 
^Mmpenal;” and yet we can hardly 
suppose that such a word could be 

London, Willoughby. Pp. 86. 
Scrap-book, by L. £• L.1 
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substituted for it. Our friend Miyor 
Iligginson, late of the African C^nia) 
Corps^who, by the way, is a bit of a 
poet himself — is very indignant about 
It ; and has kindly favouim us widi 
his idea on the origin of this tuft of 
hair, which we cannot do be^r thiUi 
quote : 

** In Charles’s time, beneath the chin 

The hair was thoufdit material ; 

He wore’t himself, from whence, no doubt, 

’Xia always called Imperial.’' 

The merits of the * ** Wandering 
Bard”**^ now claim our solemn attention, 
and with that we shall conclude. Scott 
and Byron have to answer for the per- 
petration of this sublime efXusion. What 
IS sweetest in one, or loftiest in the 
other — the pastoral descriptions and 
soul-awakening visions of the kuthor of 
the Last Miiutrelj and the wanderings 
of the self-hating, self-tormentiijg ifo- 
roldy — the author of the " Bard,” 
with the delicacy of a true poet, (con- 
cealing, all the while, his taine from 
the curiosity of the public,) endeavours 
to appropriate. He has mixed the 
whole into as felicitous and heteroge- 
n(«ou.s a compound as ever graced the 
pages of any poem. We may repeat, 
muiato Tiominc, what Chesterfield said 
of Bulingbroke’sPefriof King — tliat un- 
til we read this performance, we were 
most ignorant of the many new turns 
of phraseology, and the infinite powers 
of which the English language was 
capable. All the hurly-burly of passion 
— all the intensity of Cambyses’ vein’’ 


-mie toariuff of .the-Cj|lops, whose 
eye Ulyiste,Mtb the emisite tact of 
u remif|r KetitucAian, go^s out-^is 
Uothlug to the rh^widum loars of this 
auonyiuous Ikm. The hero of the poem 
— ^who also,is naidelesa-^ies ouce on 
a wild heath before bis brother bard 
the author; but as the latter does not 
know when to have done with a good 
thing, he brings him again to life; and 
then, after describing his surprising ad- 
ventures, hfi makes him die a second 
timwaflm the fitshion of our old friend 
Romeo Coates. The adventures of the 
Bard’^ are, hid meeting the author, 
as already hinted at, pn apiasted heath, 
and his subsMuent death, as suddenly 
as that of the Dragon of Wantl^, He 
then gets up and walks off with the 
author — like Virgil and Dante — de- 
scribes how he loved a young lady — 
until, as he sayb — 

A fiend ctn my spirit wrought. 
And planted there Doubt’s poisonous 
BPot;” 

is coqpemed, we bea to allow our reaSers 
to interpret ibly please for them- 
selves,) — and' then, after the young 
lady’s death— 'by feir means or foul, we 
have found it impossible to discover^ 
the Bard is confined in a mad-house ; 
whence, ai^ liberation, he proceeds 
with his author to Westmoreland, where 
he dies his second death; and the 
other, as in duty hound, sees him de- 
cently buried. The following is a 
sufticiently gusty attempt at emulating 
the beauties of Chtide Harold. 


’ Yet not for me Love’s bowers immortal shine ; 

O I not for me, mad outcast, grovelling slave ! 

The charms of woman never can he mine. 

Who soon must sink into the pitiless grave. 

All eyes glare on me with the laugh of soom ; 

Young childran mock me as they stop their play; 

Yea, 1 am yelled at, as at one forlorn, 

Ajid men who meet me drivnmf from their way. 

Oh ! what a damnable thing alf this to bear, 

And be too dastard for the deed revenge ; 

To be so ground to earth, that they should dare 
Torture, and not the mnrder-pangs avenge ; » 

Base, paltry staves, whose foreheads fugst the mire, f 
Wlwse loathsome life poiluteth heeioenU eweet air. 

Who sell their heart-wrong wretehidneufor hire-mm 
Would that I had revenge, hew happy should I fare /” 

This is a fair specimen of the thup- own lugubrious featuibs and pfinbn. 
der-and-buckram style of the Wan-r He is not satisfied with the Udt skit, 
derer’s companion. The Bard seems but to it be goes agun with uuritmted 
mightily attached to descriptions of his phraseology. 


* The Wandering Bard; and ofoit Poems. Edinburgh, John AnfoPM# jus.; 
and Whittaker and Co. London, 

VOL. VII. NO. XLII. 
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** yet she must be^dead I Now nerer more / 
ftiuos the Celestial Presence as of yore, ^ •' 

Changed, chnn^d ^ me, a ma^an— 1 became 
Crazed misexaDiy i«i!neart and brain of boming flame* ' 

Madness, the giant |end, the accursed host 
Of Nightmare, Fear, and Death — ^the tenqtest-toat 
Shinwreclr, upborne upon the perilous sea 
Of blaclceaed dream«.the terrible phantasy— ' 

The hideous thing— the unconnected throng 
Of shapes and faces wild, unnamed in song- 
The Fancy drowned in ashes, waking never i— 

The Imaginatidla wrapt in tortures ever. 

What tongue can tell the pangs, beyond control, 

That sat, like Nightmare, on my burthened soul ? 

The fires that buri^ed like hell, the clinging weight 
That prest my spirit with a giant’s mig^t 1 
All beraty withered, ghnies of earth and sky ; 

SVUl every sound of joy— no solace nigh ; 

No hope^on wandering breeze — love in the sun,— 

The grandeur of the moon iuid the bright starlight gone.” 


TbiSiindeedyis to describe madness. 
What power of expression — compli- 
cation of images — enthusiasm — un- 
doubted poetry and truth to nature ! 
When next the Quarterly Reviewer 
writes upon madness (vide last Num- 
ber), instead of attesting it by Shake- 
speare's delineatioi%in Lear and Ham- 
let, he must look to ^ the pages of 
the ** Wandering Bard/* In another 
charming passage, and highly gra-* 
phic, (to use a term common among 
editors of Annuals,) the hero is very 
anxious to know why the dews of 
heaven, that wet the orphan's hair,” 
(though who the orphan may be, or 
what the occasion, we are not in- 
tbrmed,) and that (sc. the dews) calm 
the conflagration of despair,” — why 
these dews do not fall upon him. 
The simple reader will suppose that 
the dews do not fall on the Bard 
because he is in a shed, or in a mad- 
house; but no — the ingenuity of the 


poet has a diflerent solution to the 
question. His reply is : 

“ I was wild 

With grief and madnesa — heavily be- 
gmled [terly gone : 

I was — uni^e — and damn^ — and ut- 
I was a£ oimast — laugh’d at — scorn’d ; 

and one [and alone.” 

Whose curse was that of Death, — ^tosuffer. 
Another passage lets us into the 
secret, that the bmd, after having told 
us over and over again that his * Mary ’ 
— ^for that is the sweet young lady’s 
name — had become defunct, been 
buried, and had subsequently ascended 
into the regions of the moon, and, 
after a short sojourn there, had for 
some time been employed in sailing 
from one bright star to another (of each 
of which the bard distinctly declares 
he has a perfect knowledge) — still ques- 
tions her death. We pity his state of 
mind, which gives, in its distracted state, 
utterance to language new to song. 


** But is she dead — Maiy, beloved? the light 
Of the fair morn dark on her closed sight? 

Do grave diw$ wtnnoio throoigh the retting clay ? 
Doth the breeze fan in vain the eheekt of day ? 

It ker't the eternal throudf^Say, » the part 
grim eld deaths pnjUektt her eloquent heart? 
Tis hlqp as Hell I they lie — the dastards lie ! 
She, dropp'd from thtivmortal hsoveni, cannot die. 
What head like hen — aU golden, dim, and dark ? 
Barken and clotted?" 

Here must certainly ha^^^n foiil play. 

^ ' *' Her voioe silent? Hark! 

I hear it <m£p again— salaam and tweet ! 

No— ’ttnof the hreete rating the craggy peak ! 
Dv^? dared tAoy.faeap me dust, usd J afar. 

And shroud the giofy of heaven's brighteststar ? 
Blacken die splendour if the purnt flower 
'I'bat ever lit with beauty forett bower? 
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I never heard the phttrch-beU tdling loer« 

The organ’a burial peal| majestically slow ; 

The moan of prayer over the sullen gjave — . 

The hymn tM rolledi as the oeean #ave ; 

I saw no virgins, in the eummer day^ 

All robed in white, bearing her form away ; 

I never heard the rope, grating and dull. 

That folded her — ihe bright, the beautiful 1 
I taw no breaking heartt — 

' •* I heard no groan 

When she -was laid beneath the cold grav^tone. 

Mine own betrothed ! -»mine own in prayer ! i— 

They could not lay her in the tepulehre [chtu]— 

They durst not bury her, and I afarT* 


The first entrance of the bard — fit 
object for our compassion 1 — upon the 
scene, is avowedly in imitation of a 
celebrated passage of Scott, in ^ his 
Minstrel ; and some of the visions 
of the crack-brained fellow have for 
their prototype the Giaour’s interview 
with the shade of his murdered love. 
The measure of the lines is also hap- 
pily varied, to shew the disturbed state 
of the bard’s mind : sometime» he de- 
claims in stilted heroics; at others, 
trips along to the time of lighVheeled 
octosyllables. We extract at random 
a few gem-like expressions. 


There are joys without alloy 
Shall clothe thee o’er and oW.” 


The charms of this passage are ex- 
quisite. After fancy has died 'Mn 
hopeless plain,” she manages to slacken 
her *'bow (qualified by the epithet 
" eagle,” without power on our part 
.to set forth the quality involved in 
that bold term). Grief, with pale, 
blubbering fate, and full of dread, 
loves, nevertheless, to stalk. Alaric 
Watts loves to parade his sorrows, 
and takes care that his wretchedness 
shall stalk in Spenserian stanzas, and 
curveting lyrics before a tearful pub- 
lic —but true niefinever stalks. 

What follows is a vivid personifica- 
tion of Imagination, and the last line 
the perfection of poetry — 


Only think of a poor wretch with Such 
a surfeit of sweets about him. Again : 

Thy father weeps to see his child 
Amid the songs on high.” 

A locality for a sleeping bard enough 
to puzzle us, who profess not to be con- 
jurors. The boldness of the figure 
which endows the winds with the 
power of rushing by in might, although 
the bard confesses they are oppressed, 
is to be admired : 

Loud joy in the winds rushed by in 
might, 

With lieatlierscent opprest.” 

Then we arc told that sword and spear 
are armour and mail — 

** What wondrous siiell doth sorrow bear. 
Whoso armour is the sword and spear ? 
She walks mail’d oonqfieror of a world.” 

After a further description of sorrow, 
the Bard descril^s its operation on <‘the 
man of pride”— the stately man: 

Amid the chambers of the brain 
The waves of death in madness flow ; 
Fancy lies dead in hopeless |dain. 

And slacks her eagle-bow. 

Griefs face is pale, her steps are slow, 
She ever dreads the crowded walk ; 

By silent groves, where the streains flow, 
She mournful loves to stalk,'* 


** She rears her radiant brow, 
She gathers dreams from every passing 
thought, 

Along the heavens her sounding footsteps 
flow, 

And silver belts seem tinkling in her 
throat,** 

After the lark has been made to lay 
^^ber daily cun of offoring to the morn- 
ing star,” we beg to give this last speci- 
men of poetiy from the Land of Cakes : 

'* * 1, / have murder’d her, I have tom out 
The saintly life forth from that blessed 
thing; 

"I drove her down to hell, and put torout 
The god-like shapes that round her 
wont to sing 

Virtues that her icpAeU, as doth an angeVt 
^ iwng.' f 

This said, he threw him down upon the 
ground, 

ils tom by bitter pangs of deadliest fear; 
At if he beard some agogizing sound, 
Some hideous shriA, still thundering 
in bis efir.” 

• 

Enoagb, however, for this month. 
Here are ten pages for ten poets, — a 
poet per page. We shall continue 
the batclies. 
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MR. I^IORBURK’s MB^THE ORIGINAL LAWBIB tOO'D.’’ 

Mr. Adam Ferousson, in his clever and graphic practical notes» made during a 
tour in Canada, mentians thal^he became acquainted wkh Mr. Thorburn, of 
New York, *4he *very identical Lawrie Todd;* and that so far as the first 
volume of that entertaining work goes, Galt had exactly recorded his life and 
adventures.” 

This is not quite correct ; Lawrie Todd is in nine parts, and only the first 
part contains the history of Mr. Thorbum. Here and there, anecdotes derived 
from him are interspersed through the narrative, but the first fort]^ pages of the 
work comprehend me main part of his communication ; and even in it there are 
fictitious additions introduced. 

In the last edition of Lawme Todd, Galt mentions, in the first note, that the 
outlines of the foregoing pms are derived feom Mr. Thornton,* of New York. 
<< 1 have retained in then^^says he, ^^all the truth and beauty of his original 
motive : in the pathetic parts I, have not ventured to offer any amendment, 
b^ause 1 could not; but! have dealt with more freedom in those that were 
lighter. I have enlar^ the narrative, and added to the incidents ; but 1 have 
not presumed to think diat I could improve a story which nature had taken so 
much pains to relate.*' In this matter Our readers are enabled to judge for 
themselves; we have obtained Mr. Thorbum's original manuscript, which is 
subjoined. 

It is singular that Lawrie Todd, which has been frequently compared to 
■Hbhituon Crtaoe, resembles in the history of the book so much of that romance. 
The narrative of Alexander Selkirk, on which Dc .Foe's work is founded, is not 
more like the fiction than the history of Mr. Hiorburn is like that of lawrie 
Todd. \ 

We take'&is opportunity of mentioning, that our friend Galt has always 
founded his dinhrent novels on some actual occurrence, and drawn his characters 
from living models. For example, those in the Annals of the Parish are a col- 
lection of portraits. The provost” is alleged to have Wn a magistrate of the 
town when the author was at school; **Sir Andrew Wylie” is derived from 
something that was peculiar in the fether of the present First Lord of the Admi- 
ral^. There was, we have understood, no resemblance in the incidents of the 
life of the late Sir James Graham and those of the fictitious hero ; but he was 
the moral model of the character, just as a certain noble lord offered to be the 
substantial model of Satan to a celebrated sculptor. Mr. O'Connell, with all his 
vituperation of that nobleman, has not gone the length yet of maintaining that he 
is really the devil, 

MB. TOORBURN's ms. 


New York, IM Nov. 1824. 

My life has hitherto been a series of 
such strange occurrences, and, in my 
view, so marked with the directing 
hand of Providence, that when I look 
back it appears as if 1 have been d* 
mere macnine, without a will of my 
own. 

1 was bom the ABth day of February, 
1774, in a small viRage named»West 
Houses, near Dalkeith, six miles south 
from Edinbu^h. My fjyher was poor, 
honest, and industriousyand followed 
the trade of acnailmaker; in his rdi- 
gious prindples, wasjwhat is now 
termed a sw* Scoteh presbyterian ; 
and since I haVG had an oppprtunity 


of seeing men and their behaviour, in 
making the comparison, 1 think he was 
the most conscientious professor I ever 
met, and possessed of the greatest share 
of sound sense, or, as we term it in 
Scotland, mother^it. 

The first circumstance impressed on 
my mind is the death of my mother ; 
I was then in, my third year. I re- 
member nothing of her person or con- 
duct, Only the death-bea scene : I yet 
see the family around i^er bed in tears. 
T sat on a high chair by the fire-side, 1 
saw my father give her a drink from a 
white pint-bowl; he then softly laid 
her hcM on the pillow. A cry She 
is gone !” and loud lamentation, made 


— ■ - ■ - — 

* It should be Thorbum ; Mr. G. was unwell at the tiine the note was dictated, 
end did not revise the printing. 
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me ask, What is the matter?" The thoix^ a 1 ha^ gften since 
answer, '*You have no more a moAerl" tfaottgl|t sras a Me efboine of my 
It was true; but then I knew not my after-4fe. Ihe oldest son of tbe Duke 
losa - of dmt day had com <rf 

1 remember 1 was cruelly used and age, mvingarriVed to twenqf^Kmyeaial 
neglected by tbe woman my faAer At night there were fire-works to he 
hir^ to keep his house, in consequence displayed in front of the palace, and 
of which 1 lost the use of my limbi^ that the people in the ▼illan might 
and so, not having exeroise, I fell into Join in the festivity, the town^rtimmer 
a weak and sickly state of body; and was sent rrand to give notice that the 
when I was ten years old, I was not gateO would be set open for hatf an 
so large as most children are at five.** hour, and all who chose to come in 
But in this, as in all the troubles and that period would he admitted to see 
misfortunes I have as yet met with in the 'raifr Something kept me hack, 
life, 1 now see the goodness of God; and just as 1 got near, the time had 
for 1 believe that the means used fiir expired, and the gate was ifout. 1 was 
restoring my strength, through tbe mudi mortified, and proposed to some 
blessing of God, gave me an entirely others in my situation tnat we would 
new constitution. For from my twelfth scale the walls, which were ten fret 
year to the present day, 1 have been high, built of stone, and smootlKplas- 
free from any of the hereditaiy com- te^ with Igna- Ifone would agree 
plaints with which my father and sister to this, justly remarking that, should 
and brothers were afflicted. . That I they get on me top, they knew not the 
might recover iny stren^h, I was sent dangers of getting down, as there was 
to board on one of the high hills, where a deep ditch on the other side ; and in 
the Romans once had an encampment, many places about the enclosures spring- 

in the county of Mid-Lothian, nine guns and man-trips were set. How- 
miles south from Edinburgh. This ever, I was only anxious to get on the 
hill abounded with a small snail, that top, and could not think of conse- 
carried a beautiful shell on its back, quences ; so, by getting on the shoul- 
striped and painted with all the colours ders of the tallest in me company, 1 
of the rainbow. My employment in reached the height, when I began to 
the afternoon was to collect a half-pint think of the dangers within : but find- 
of these snails. In the morning they ing that reflection was only adding to 
were boiled in new milk; tbe milk, my fears, I dropped at once on the 
when nearly cold, was given me with other side, and, as Providence ordered, 
oatmeal for breakfast : it was vciy pa- I fell On a soft bed, collected by the 
latable. I soon regained my health high winds and falling leaves of No- 
and spirits, but not my growth, my vember, in the ditch. Nothing hurt, I 
height being only four feet ten inches ; ran through the woods, directed to the 
and at no period of my life have 1 spot by the light of the fire-works, and 
weighed over ninety -eight pounds, arrived safe, notwitltstanding the spring- 
This, too. Providence turned to my guns and traps in the way. Spring- 
advantage ; for my mind was bent, not guns are fixra with wires running a 
only to equal, but to surpass all my certain distance, and in such a manner, 
schoolfellows of my own age, though that, when trod on, the gun wheels 
much larger in body. • round, a^ fires on the person treading ' 

With my father 1 followed the trade on tbe wire. 
c4v«iil-making, and in this, fiom the After the fire^woiks were over, and 
''eme principle, 1 equalled all, and the company dispmed, I tarried, with 
awpassed many of my work-fellows. oth» idle boys, spliecting the burnt-out 
I remember a circumstance took place, roexets, ancl other fixtures. When 1 
when in my fourteenth year, which, came back to go out of the gate, I 

* During this state of confinement to the house I learned something of human 
nature"; those around me, not supposing foe mind grows faster in the dwarf than in 
foe giant, did and said many thuiga in my presence, psesuming I knew not their 
moaning. Many droll scenes have I seen* am^ foe lads and lasses, who used to 
assemble at our house when my father was absem; in foe long wuiM eveninga ; but 
I was cunning enough not to tell him, as I knew it would only bring trouble on my- 
self. People are apt to forget that ^ildren can see aud reason, vpmn they cannot 
st>eak. Among other things, I bad seen all foO mystery of nipping and JeaHing, 

Scotch /ollcs* wooing, long before I learned ABC. ^ * 
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(band the e horsewhip, 

roundly clias%ing the boys for beeping 
him so long tvaiting to let them out. 

1 stepped a few yards back, to cpnsider 
by what means I might escape this 
discipline, when I observed a gentle- 
man's servant with two of his master’s 
sons, one in each band; I attached 
myself to one of the boys, entered into 
conversation about the fireworks, and 
so walked through the gates \:nmolested 
by holding the hand of the laird’s son. 

1 have often thought of my escape 
since, when, by want of propercaution, 

1 have mounted some difficult enter- 
prise, without considering befoieband 
in wliat manner I was to get out. 

In the year 1 792, wlien the French 
Revolution had fairly commenced, and 
the pulpit and the press were teeming 
all over Britain with re^rm, 1 joined 
the societies of what were then called 
the Friends of the People, and in Lon- 
don- were termed the Corresponding 
Societies, whose ostensible motive was 
to obtain the refonn of parliament by 
a more equal representation; ard in 
the winter of 1793, with seventeen 
more of the members of the said so- 
ciety in Dalkeith, I was marched a 
prisoner into Edinburgh . A laughable 
occurrence here took place, which has 
often made me smile since. 

When we entered the town, mar- 
shalled two and two, with a sheriff's 
officer in front and one in the rear, the 
scene attracted a concourse of people, 
and among them a great many women; 
one of whom observed, or rather Icnidly 
exclaimed, in her broad Senttish dia- 
lect, when she saw me bringing up the 
rear-rank, ** the Losh preserve us ! if 
the king is afraid of sic a little fellow 
as that, I dinna ken what will become 
of him 1” After examination by some 
of their judges, we were dismissed 

on giving a trifling baif for our ap-<. 
pearence. 

A ship, the Providence of New 
York, was then lygig at Leith, taking 
passengers for New Vork; Mv ftither 
paid for the passage of my brother and 
myself, and, after arran$^g the matter 
with our bailsman, we" idfiled for New 
York, the 13th pf April, 1794. 

To note all the curious scenes in 
which 1 was a party or fpectator, dur- 
ing a passage offline weeks in very 
small vessel, with above a hundred 
persons, crew and pkssengers, would 
of itself form h book. Before this, I 
never had been twenty miles from the 


Original Todd” [June, 

house in which 1 was bom; and from 
the time I was ftve years old, 1 do not 
remember to have slept three nights 
out of my father’s house. Here I was, 
in m^ twentieth year, without having 
experienced or seen ought of the world, 
set as it were on my own feet, close 
jammed in a crowd from whom there 
was no retreating, whose ends, mo- 
tives, and dispositions, were as various 
as their fttces. It was a sound maxim 
of my father's, that young people ought 
to earn money before they got money 
to spend ; however, when he put his 
maxim in practice on my brother and 
myself, I had some doubts of its utility. 
After laying in for us a large wooden 
chest (which had been a family-piece 
for near a century), well filled with 
clothing, and a reasonable stock of 
such provisions as the ship did not 
furnish to us steerage-pascengers, he 
gave us 20s. sterling for contingent 
expenses after wc might land in Ame- 
rica, and to support us before we got 
into employment. 

Thus equipped, we weighed anchor 
about sunrise. In the morning afore- 
said, a boat putting off from one of his 
majesty’s frigates, then lying in the 
roads, created a considerable bustle in 
our little ship. A number of our pas- 
sengers were fine-looking young men, 
equipped witli jacket and trousers for 
the voyage; afraid of being impressed 
made them run below, and change 
their clothes: 1 being the most insigni- 
ficant-looking person of all our passen- 
gers, had no fears of being impressed, 
and so stayed on deck to see what was 
to be done. However, it appeared 
they were only in search of a deserter; 
and not finding him, they left us with- 
out any trouble. In a few hours after, 
the man that they were in search of 
came on board, in an open boat, from 
near Berwick ; he was a fine seaman, 
said he had b^n impressed, and now 
gave them the slip. We were extreo^ely 
crowded, the ship having only foufME 
and a half in height between dCwr, 
with two tier of berths to sleep in round 
both sides of the steerage; thi-ce per- 
sons ‘slept in each berth. With my 
brother and myself slept a very large 
Highland porter, and, no matter what 
tack the ship was on,' he would always 
lay in the front of the berth. Being 
stowed in the middle, between him and 
my brother, I was often in danger of 
being smothered bv his ' enormous 
weiglit, when our side was on the Icc- 
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tack. He was subject to the nkbb- 
mare, and talking in his deep. . One 
stormy niglit he dreamt the ship was 
ainkiug, and roared, with all the might 
of his tremendous voice, ^^Lord God 
Almiffhq^l hdp! help!'* A large 
Newtoundland dog on deck took the 
alarm, and began to bark and roar 
with oil his might. I awoke with bis 
cry for help, and, catching his alarm, 
roared ‘^Murder! murder T’ as loud 
as 1 could. A light was soon intrt>- 
duced from die deck, when a scene 
appeared that baffles all description : 
men and women, rolling out of their 
berths, some with petticoato, some 
with pantaloons, and some in a state 
of nature—- children 8creaming--women 
wringing their hands — in short, it would 
have tried the genius of an Hogarth to 
have given a true sketch of the scene. 

After the passengers had got Some- 
what over the sea-sickness, the captain 
called over the roll, and appointed 
every seventh man as head of his mess. 
His duty was to receive from the mate 
the provisions for one week for himself 
and six of his comrades, and give each 
an equal share. Tliis duty foil to my 
let, being one of the seven numbers ; 
it was also my duty to^ take charge of 
and keep clean our eating utensils: 
this, with other duties soon imposed 
on me, gave me full employment. 
Each mess was allowed one quart of 
molasses per day; after some days, 
the mate neglected to serve out the mo- 
lasses. This occasioned much grum- 
bling among the passengers; a meeting 
was held between decks; 1 was ap- 
pointed to state the matter to the cap- 
tain, which I did in a respectable 
manner next day, on the quarter-deck. 
The mate was called, and gave as a 
reason the want of time. 1 told the 
captain, if he would allow the mate to 
give me the quantity every morning, • 
I would serve it out to the different 
messes; this plan was adopted, and 
executed by me to the end of our voy- 
age. Again, every iforson was allowed 
two porter-bottles or water every morn- 
ing ; one bottle was to go in the ship’s 
boiler, to make our oatmeal-porridge. 
As we soon got into warm latitudes, 
many of the passengers, instead of de- 
positing their water in the breakfost- 
keltle, reserved it for drinking; but 
when the porridge was dealing out, 
they also came in for their share. Thus, 
for several mornings, there was not 
enough made to supply the several 


messes; J soon found; kt ihe cause, 
and steted the difflcultyfo captain. 
He fme me petmiisidn to stand by 
the itettle every mornings and see Chat 
none deceived any of tbe pfrri^ but 
such as put in tamr bottle of ugiiler. 
This order 1 foithfiiiUy saw executed 
during the remainder of our passage, 
and finally gained me the good-will of 
all the passengers. 1 also assisted the 
cook in life steerage, and steward in 
the cabin, where there were twenty 
passengers. By this means I foimd 
constant employment, which made the 
time pass easily, which would othei^ 
wise have bung « heavily on my hands, 
and by making the cook and stewa^ 
my friends, had rojr^' share of .the best 
victuals that the ship could afibrd; so 
that I lived as well as the passengers 
in the cabin.^ 

Among so many, there were, of 
course, some curious characters. As 
the revolutionary fover had already 
broken out, which soon shook all the 
thrones in Europe, we had some liot 
chajracters among us, which all the 
waters of thg Anantic could not cool. 
We had also some warm contests on 
religious points, there being in our 
number, < Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Universalists,. Burghers, Cameronians, 
Deists, and an Artfibuigher m\nj0K. 
It was not uncommon to sewiho mi- 
nister preaching on the quarter-deck, 
and singing the old version of David’s 
psalms, and at the same time the Uni- 
versalists, consisting of eight or ten 
members, chanting Winchester’s hymns 
on the forecastle. At last the captain 
put a stop to this public contempt, by 
declaring the Presbyterian religion to 
be tbe established religion of liis ship. 

On the 16th of June, about ten 
o’clock, A. M., our ship came to an- 
chor opposite the city, which in those 
days m^e a very poor appearance from • 
the water, as the stores were all built 
of wood ; and the only steeples high 
enough to be seen to advantage were 
theTrinify Cbumh^ St. George’s Church, 
and the new JJutch Church, fronting 
on Liberty, Nassau, and Cedar Streets. 

In a few minutes the vessel was sur- 
rounded with boats, and I believe 
every passenger wenron shore buStoy- 
self; I felt «i sort of presentiment that * 
1 i|jss about euterigg on new, import- 
ant, and untried scenes. Many of our 
count^men came on board inquiring 
for friends or news ; for in those days, 
ships arriving with passengers was 
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rare light. lUsked an Edinbmgh man 
who came onjSxMtd^ and whohM been 
inNewYork Aove a year, if he bought 
my brother and 1 could emidov- 
ment to make nails ; he said hemng^t 
not, as the^r had just got a machine set 
up for cutting nails out of iron lioops. 
Tnis was a piece of mortiMng^news, 
and made me less anxious' aTOut going 
on shore, especially as all the monqr 
we had between my brothe^^d I was 
6^ cents ; and this was given us by a 
passenger (who by this time had re- 
turned on board), after exchanging a 

S inea, and was what we charged him 
' half a pint of wine we gave him 
for one of nia children that was sick; 
and there was no wine in the ship, 
fliey having drunk all up, except what 
my brother and I had at the time. We 
had been eight weeks out^ 1 will here 
remark that one bottle, scarcely con- 
taining a quart, was all we took on 
board ; and yet ure had the last wine 
in the ship. About eleven o’clock the 
captain returned on Ixnrd, bringing a 
piece of fine fresh beef and som'e pew 
potatoes, which he tcfid tl)p cook to get 
ready for the sailors’ dinner; and see- 
ing me look very sober, and finding I 
him not been ashore, told me to join 
the mess and not be discouraged : for, 
added he, ** if there is a man on board 
to make a figure and a fortune, you are 
the man/’ With something of a lighter 
heart, I went about as usual to assist 
the cook (he was a black man) in get- 
ting ready the dinner, beiM anxious 
to taste fresh meat ; he and 1 sat down 
flat on the deck, his feet amiust my 
feet, and a wooden bowl of potatoes 
between our legs, and began to scrape 
off foe skin from the potatoes. While 
thus employed, a boat came alongside; 
in the boat was Dr. Kemp, one of the 
professors of Columbia College; James 
Anderson, of Broadway ; and George , 
Clelan, hardware-metcnant of Maiden 
Lane. When they came on deck, the 
first inquired for a farmer’s servant; 
the second, for a sefVant-woman ; and 
Cleland asked if there' were any fiail- 
makers on board. 1 catched the word, 
and, looking up, answere^ 1 was one. 
He was a tjl man, and looking down 
on me— who n6‘ doubt made a very 
small appearance, sitting flat on deck, 
with a bowl of potatoes nearly as bigh 
as my breast— he inquired, with a fone 
of surprise, Can you make nails 
1 answered quickly, I would wager 
, sixpence (all 1 had) I would make 


more uails, in one day, than any man 
in the country.” The answer, manner, 
and speaker, fet the oompapy into a 
roar of laughter, yrhich endecl by my 
receiving a card, to call at his store as 
soon as we got on shore. M an apo- 
logy for the ateve boast I will only 
state, that a few weeks before 1 left 
home, in one day, from six a, m. to 
nine p. K ., for a wager of sixpence, 1 
made 3,320 nails. This was more by 
400, as far as ever was heard of among 
the craft, to have been made by any 
man in the same time in Britain. 

About sun-down we hauled in the 
ship to foe wharf, foot of Govemeur's 
Lane : there 1 first stepped on shore. 
Next morning we sallied forth, with 
the important card in our hands, marked 
No. 33, Maiden Tiane, to find George 
Cleland. At the head of the wharf 
we were stopped by a man, whose 
name, he told us, was Watkins. He 
inquired if there were any nailmakers 
on board ; we said that was our trade, 
and informed him we were going to 
seek ' 33, Maiden Lane, where we ex- 
pected to get employment. lie ad- 
vised us first to go and see his shops, 
and said he would give us employment, 
and pay us a penny a-pound more for 
making nails tkan ever had been given 
before, as he was much in want, all his 
men having gone to sea about two 
weeks before, at the raising of the em- 
bargo, when Mr. Jay sailed as ambas- 
sador for London, we went and found 
places in bis shops (situate in Batavia 
lAoe) for twelve men to work, and 
only one roan employed. lie made 
us many tempting ofers, which we 
partly agreed to accept; only, as we 
had first promised to see Cleland, we 
must give him a call. Our minds 
being so far made up to go to Wat- 
kins , 1 thought it not worth while to 
go to Cleland ’s, but went back to the 
ship, and told my brother to go to 
Cleland’s, to make good our promise. 
When be came back, however, and 
told me Mr. Clelflnd and his wife were 
Scotch folk, that we would have tlie 
shop to ourselves — and his shop was 
onite Ompty — that be said he would 
Gc all that Watkins had promised, 
and also told me he did not curse and 
swear as Watkins did, an^ besides, 
added that th^ had no children, we 
Concluded to go with him. 

After-experience made us thank 
Providence, who had directed our 
choice, for foey were Christian people, 
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and treated us as if we had fieen theb 
own children ; and faai^ the shra to 
oursdres, we were not e^Kposed to oad 
compan^r. We engaged board in a 
house which is stifi standing, No. S, 
Dutch Street; Mr. Banker oceunied 
the ground-door-— he was a shoemaker; 
and David Brown, a journeyman eafi^ 
penter, lived up stairs. His wife kept 
a few boarders, and they bein^ Edin- 
burgh folks, from natronal feehngs we 
went to board with them. About sun^ 
down on the 17tb, we brought our 
baggage from the ship to the said house ; 
it consisted of a large chest, containing 
our clothes, a box of books, mattress, 
and blankets. I suppose, on the 
whole, we made rather a sorry appeaiw 
ance ; fer it was quite repugnant to 
our notions of Scottish economy to put 
on a Sunday coat on a week day : at 
any rate, our appearance, and the ap- 
pearance of a cart stopping at the door 
loaded with our moveables, drew out 
the wrath, tongue, and body of Mr. 
Banker, to the street. He* declared 
that our trash should not enter the 
house; that Brown hired the rooms 
above from him, and he should not 
bring any of his dirty Irish into his 
house, &c. Had he called us lousy 
Scotch, I would have forgot it ; but 1 
could not swallow being called dirty 
Irish. However, after a parly we were 
permitted to deposit our bedding and 
luggage in the garret ; but 1 thought it 
was a very uncourteous welcome. 
About seven years after I got my re- 
venge; 1 then kept a grocery. One 
morning (he said Mr. Banker came 
into the store — he either knew me not, 
or thought I did not know him : he 
asked me if 1 would credit him some 
articles; he looked poor; 1 gave him 
what he asked, and treated him with 
kindness. As he seemed thankful, I 
inquired if he had ever known me be- 
fore. He said it vras only within a 
few weeks be had seen me. 1 said 1 
boarded with Brown, ;vhen he lived at 
No. 8, Dutch Street, in the year 1794, 
and was one of the young men whose 
entrance into the house he so firmly 
opposed, as they were bringing their 
chest, &c. from the ship. He said he 
remembered, and was much surprised. 
1 told him I now had an opportunity 
of returning good fer evil. He was 
much confused, left; the store, and 
never returned. 

As I stated before, we deposited our 
luggage in the garret. Biowu*s people 


were poor, and as they M not a spare 
bed, w Idd our iiiattn|s,on the floor, 
and nmde a bed s»idi dor own elotheOi 
The feather was hot, the. ^rret was 
aMve with mosquhoes diid other do- 
mestic, animals: J could , not sleep. 
About midnight it began to ’thunder 
and rain tremendously; the reittltiig of 
the rein on the shingles— noise 1 
never had«heard before, the loud roar 
of thunder, and bright flashes of light- 
ning — such as 1 never bad heard any 
thing it in Scotland, alarmed mb 
so much as drove sleep frbm my eyes'. 
Tired with tossing on a sleqpless piU 
low, I arose with' break of&y; afew 
thanking God for his reserving mer^ 
through the ni^ht, 1 thought, bjr way 
ofpassing the time till pikiple began to 
stir, to unpack our cw of books ; th^ 
had not oeeii opened since wo left 
Scotland. My brddier and three of 
Banker's sons, who slept in the garret, 
were fast asleep, t felt feverish and 
low-spirited with heat and want of 
sleep,Md wisliing mysetf again in ray 
feth^a house, I resolved, if spared, to 
earn as muclf money as would pay my 
passage home again as soon as possible; 
out He in whose hands are all our 
ways had otherwise ordaiued. He 
knew I was about euteriug on the ac- 
tive scenes of life, and be promised to 
be my guide, if 1 asked bis direction. 
When 1 opened the box of books, the 
first thing that caught my eye was a 
small pocket Bible; it had been placed 
there by tlie bauds of my pious father. 
Without any design 1 opened the book 
— my thoughts were ruminating about 
my fetlftr; my eyes fiistened on the 
words, “ My son, forget not my law,*' 
Ac, I read on to tlie end of the chap- 
ter like one in a dream. When done, 

J looked back, and found 1 had, been 
reading the third chapter of Proverbs. 

* Now, reader, I truest of you to 
take ihe Bible and read this chapter; 
and if you are a believer in a particular 
Providence, you will not brand me as 
an enthusiast, wllen I say that 1 looked 
on it as an immediate message from 
Heaven, giving me instructions how to 
shape my course, now that I was for 
the first time enleringwn the voyage of 
life, without^an earthly pilot, ftiU ^ 
hope, comfort, and joyful, admiration. 

1 feU^ on my knecdl wUh feoe to 
the east fthe sun was rising), where 
lies Scotland, the lan^bf my fathers; 
it was the hour (allowing for the differ- 
ence of time) when my father’s family * 
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were ae8embl|jd at family-wonhip* I toy ways, and be has ' directed my 
knew he woum not form! hi8*f>ns in steps ; he blesscd'me with [denty, and 
America. 1 thought ! was Joining in his good and wise*proyidenoe re- 
with them in prayer, and rejoice tha^ duoed me to poverty, and again shewed 

as sure as the same sun shone'on ns me the truth of his promise by blessing 

both at the same time, so sure the eyes me on every side, and filling my barns 

of the same Lord was on us in all with plenty. He hath shewn me many 

places to guide, instruett and preserve and sore troubles, but has always shewn 

us. I took the waTls of that house to me much more of his gieat goodness 

witness, that if the Lord would be with and kind mercies, in the manner in 

me, and keep me in the way^ in which which he has brought me out of these 

I ought to go, and give me meat to eat troubles. 1 have seen pestilence and 

and raiment to put on (see ^Genesis death walk our streets for twelve dif- 

xxviii. 20), and return me again to my fereot summers, have seen them falling 

father’s house in peace,* then, indeed, thick on the right and on the left liand, 

should the Lord m my God. 1 arose, while neither 1 nor any of my femily 

refreshed in body and mind, and went were hurt by day or by night ; being 

forth to earn my first cent m America, in every instapee, as I thought, provi- 
with a strong confidence in the promise dentially prevented from leaving the 

of God to 1 m my guide and supporter, city. He kept me in perfect peace, 

The impression until thi£< hour lias not enabling me to have my heart stayed 
worn from my mind, and 1 never pass on him, and trusting in him. 
the house. No. 8, Dutch Street, but I On the Ist of August, Brown’s fa- 

look up to the old garret-window, and mily, wherein we boarded, removing 

rememW with renewed pleasure the to the upper part of the city (which in 
important transaction, altnougih it is those days extended a little above the 
now more than thirty years agd. I jail, or bridewell), we, to be near our 

know that those who d^hy the Bible, workshop, went to board with an old 

and say it is not the word of God, will American lady, a widow, and her 

smile at this, and say it was all enthu- daughter, who lived in an old wooden 

siastic delusion. Be it so: but before shed, where No. 100, Liberty Street, 
these men take this delusion frpm us, now stands. In those days, the river 
let them give us something as good iu washed its sloping banks up into 

its stead. They offer nothing; they Greenwich Street. In this house we 

would take away what supports in learned the secret, that in whatever 

trouble, and give us a blank. In this countiv Providence may cast a man’s 

state of mind, 1 went to work in Crown lot, if be wants to live comfortable, he 
(now Liberty) Street, where the house must live among the natives of that 
No. 70 now stands, on the 18th day of country ; and for the same reason, if 
June. he wants to take a wife, he must marry 

My mind all day filled ^th the a woman who was born and brought 

pleasing impression of the morning up in that country. We here found 

acene, 1 resolved, in God's strength, to the victuals cooked as they ought to 

take this third chapter of Proverbs as be ; but in European boarding-houses 

my pocket-compass; and 1 have found, in the city we found the proverb hold 

even to the present day, that in keeping good, that God gives victuals and the 

of his commandments, in this life, there ' devil sends cooks. How can a woman 
is great reward. 1 have found fovour make pies who never saw a pumpkin ? 

wiu and iflom God, and he has given How can 'She make cakes who never 

me abundant favou with my fellow- saw buck-whe^? The daugliter was 

men. 1 have acknoOledged hi^ in a big, masculine, single lady, about 

* Twenty-four years tfter this, 1 did visit my father’s house in peace, and found 
him in the same house in^bioh 1 bad left him, and in most comfortable circum- 
stances. At eigpt o'clock. A, u. on the 8tii of August, 1818, 1 stepped into the 
same room I had parted with my father, brother, and sister in, on the dd of April, 

1794 — a period of twenty-four years. As was his custom, my father was just open- 
ing the old Scotek psalm-book, to commence family-worabip before breakfast ; the 
same old family Bible lay on the same old oak-table— the same eight-day clock stood 
in^e same comar— the aaine bedstead and eurtaina, under which 1 fonnerly slept — 
the same shovel and tonga stood by the aame fire-place — in short, 1 was at home : 
had 1 found my father in a ‘palace, 1 would not have been at home. I could not 
speak, but sat down and^ cried for ten minutes widi real pleasure. 
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thirtji^^ve y^ars of aee; she, hovrew, yonO^lad^ wba are n|ir naeftil and 
had a child; but where she got itl respeJable 'men of biinness in our 
know not, as I never could find that city; out, as will be seen in the sequel, 

she had a husband* This child took I was^oon to be bcciqNed with mere 

sick. On the morning after it had^been important matters than feeding moa*' 

ill four or five davs, 1 was nearly falling ’ keys and cracking nuts, 
into a deep pit, just as I was going to it has always been my custom to 
step out or doors. This pit liad been rise early, and as the house in which I 

dug by the hogs, the night previous, slept was on the right-hand side in 

When this was discovered, me child Liber^, a few rods below Lumber 

was given up fbr lost ; there was no- Street, I det^pt on that side going and 

thing but weeping, lamentation, and coming from work. I observed almost 

woe. Next night it died, and the’ hogs every morning, just as 1 had crossed 

were set down as the true prognosti- from Dash’s corner,* and set my foot 

cators of its death. on the pavement of the south-comer of 

Xou will observe, that Crown Street Broadway and Liberty Street, that a 
(now Liberty Street) was not paved young woman, apparently from Nassau 
where the house No. 100 now stands; Street, met me exactly at the same 
it was only a sand-bank at this early spot. - At first I thought nothing of 

period. The rage (br moving up town this ; but the same thing continuing 

had just commenced; so, on the 1st many days, b began to think, what can 

of November, our good landlady and this young woman be doing up so 

her big daughter, with a Dutch car- early every morning f Often the clock 

man's cart-lo^ of movables, took their struck five as I crossed Broadway^— 

departure for St. James’s -Street, and observe, this was in August and Sep- 

left us to seek new lodgings, Vhich we tember^he always turned the comer, 

procured next door to our workshop, and wiAed down Broadway towards 

being No. 72, Liberty Street. When the battery. * There was nothing about 

my brother and 1 had pulled our large her that struck me with any other sen- 

chest up stairs, and landed it in the timent than curiosity at the circum- 

attic-story, where we were to sleep, stance of meeting her always on the 

thinks 1 to myself, it’s a stirring place same spot, and at so early an hour, 

this New York ; here we have been Sometimes I would stop for a moment, 

little more than four months, and al- and look after her. She was rather 

ready lived in three different families, tall, about five feet seven inches high, 

and all by theirs, not our movements I cud slender made ; her face was pale, 
On reflection, I think the three with sometimes a slight tinge of red on 

months I resided at No. 100 Liberty the cheek, as if occasioned by an hectic 

Street was the only period that 1 spent fever : T thought I could read melan- 
in America in what 1 may call boyish choly in her countenance. Her car- 

amusements. The school for the chil- riage was very erect, with a slow solemn 

dren belonging to the Society of Friends step, somewhat like an old war-worn 

was kept in a small building, on the soldier walking sentinel before the tent 

spot where the meeting -house now of his general, and meditating on the 

stands. Brown, afterwards General scenes and dangers he had passed. As 

Brown, who bore a conspicuous part was the fashion at that time, she wore 

in what was termed the northern cam- * a small black beaver hat, with two 

paign (ill 1812 or 1813), was at that cords on each 9 ide to turn up the rim, 

time their teacher. The boys before jost enough to shew the ears; her hair, 

school-hours assembjed in our nail- which was long, and of the colour of 

shop, where they used to warm them- fla% was tum^ up in a broad fold, 

selves, and amuse away their spare the extreme ends under the hat and 

time by feeding a young monkey that Uie broad fold resting between the 

1 had procured from a Portuguese shoulders: her other dress was neat 

vessel and kept in the shop. They al- and plain, and denoted neither poverty 

ways brought nuts and apples enough nor riches. ^ 

to supply the wants of Jacko and his We still continued to meet and pass 
master too. By this means I formed each other at the sjme time and spot ; 

an acquaintance with many of those I satisfying myself with the conjecture 

* Mr. John B. Dash lived on the west-corner of Liberfy Street and Broad way p 

where he kept the most extensive Detail hardware store in ^ew York. * 
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that die ml a tailoie» or mantaa* 
maker, and wm thus earijr to telk on 
the batte^ for the benefit of her health, 
before going to work. ^ 

One day, about the middle of Oc- 
tober, when at work in die lower part 
of the ^raid, 1 obserred a number of 
people in the street, looking earnestly 
towards Broadway.* Curiosity led 
me to inquire tire cause; ^t the next 
door stood a hearse, andd was in- 
formed there was to be a burial. Not 
having seen such a thing in this coun- 
try, I stop^ a few minutes ; tRe corpse 
was brought out, followed by an elderly 
lady and this same young woman, i 
then asked a neighbour who tfiey were, 
and was informed that was the wife 
and daughter of the man who was 
going to be buried ; that they were 
or, but respected by> their neigh- 
urs ; and tne chief support of the 
fomily was the daughter by her needle. 
With her light-coloured hair, black 
hat, mourning dress, and pale counte- 
nance, appeared to rai^ind as 
resembling one of tHpse Easftu (aJies, 
who, having offended their tyrant-lord, 
are bled to death, and just on the point 
of fainting before they draw their last 
breathing sigh. 

We continued to meet, turning the 
corner, early in the morning as usual ; 
but a wish never entered my mind to 
speak to her. On the last of October 
we had not yet got a place to board ; 
we did not like to board where there 
was a number kept, for fear of bad 
company; and not wishing to go far 
from our shop, we found st»me diffi- 
culty in being suited. At my work, 
in the afternoon of that day, 1 was 
ruminating on what was best to be 


done, as we knew not where we were 
to lodge. On <he next day, at once 
the burial that took place next door 
came into my mind ; 1 thought with 
myself thus : The widow is poor, the 
daughter is of they must have had 
two beds while the husband lived; 
now the mother and daughter may 
sleep in one, and perhaps they may 
board and lodge us, to assist them in 
getting a living. While I vras thus 
ruminating, John Powell, a coach- 
maker, who hired in the under part of 
the same bouse, came in as he was 
wont of an evening to see us work at 
nail-making ; I told him our situation, 
and asked If he thought we could 'get 
board up stairs, in the house where he 
lived. Afte** consulting, he went and 
made the inquiry; the report being fa- 
vourable, we carried our chest and en- 
tered our new abode next day, being 
the 1st of November, 1794. 

At this period 1 had not the most 
distant idea of settling in this country, 
but intended to return as soon as 1 had 
earned money sufficient to carry me 
back ; but in this, as well as in every 
important period of my life, God was 
leading me as one that was blind, in a 
vmy that I knew not; and though [ 
bad often noticed this young woman 
who was destined to be my wife, yet 
neither now nor at any former period 
had 1 the most distant wish to court 
her acquaintance.f 

We were quite at home in our new 
lodgings; our landlady, Mrs. Sickles, 
being a sensible, obliging, motherly 
woman ; and her daughter, about our 
own age, appeared to us like a sister. 
We found her anxious about the salva- 
tion of her soul, a constant attendant 


* ^bout this time (October 1794) they were putting the roof on the City IJotol 
—this is the first house that was slated in America. When they came to put on the 
dates they were at a stand— slate-nails wme not in the city, os they had never before 
been wanted ; the American nail-nolakera had never made such a nail, for there was 
no demand for them (there is an art in making the head of a slate-nail, known only 
to those who have learned it), la this dilemma they hea^d of my brother and 1 ; 
the builder was a Scotef^man, and l^ew we could make slate-nails. They ap])licd to 
us, to know at how much per thousand we would make them ; we promised an answer 
next day. In the mean rime, tty brodier and I consulted on what we then thought 
the principles of equity^ Jid justice ; we spoke df S 1 per thousand, but concluded 
fois was too much, ana so fixed tlie price at 93| cents per thousand. I often since 
have wept at ouV squeamish simplicity; had we charged $3 per thousand it would 
not have been too much. «)lt was a good day's work to make a thousand, and, when 
we bad the trade and price in our own hands, $2 per day was nothing oxtroordinaiy. 
H^evor, my ^e-9eeth were not then cut ; I fbond out since, that every one has his 
price, and maces the best of toy advantages that circumstances may put in his 
power. ^ 

t My wish to board there wae merely for convenience, being next house to our 
workshop ; 1 had not the most distant thought of courting her acquaintance. 
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on the preaching of the Methodiata, 
but perfectljr ignoitmt on the subjed 
of man'e ruin by the fidh and of the 
way of salvation by Christ. Having 
been instructed from our infancy in 
the doctrines of the Bible^we endea- 
voured to point out to her the path 
which we thought was right* I soon 
perceived that she preferred my com- 
pany and conversation on, these sub- 
jects to that of my brother’s; this made 
me more industrious to repay her par- 
tiality, and she being anxious to learn, 
we spent all our leisure hours in the 
pleasant task. She now attended with 
us on the preaching of the great Dr. 
Mason : by the blessing of God on 
these means she got a sight of her state 
by nature, and of her deliveiance in 
Jesus; and found that rest in him 
wliich he gives to all the weaiy and 
heavy-laden that come to him. 

About the end of the year 179^she 
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idoei the diunsh in Cedir Street,' Dr^ 
MasuBibeiiig minister |f the same; 
and wli then and Aere, Ibr the first 
time, ^ptiied it was on the Friday 
evenine prepaiatoiy to the administra^ 
tion of me Lord’s supper:— that im- 
portant event deranged all my late 
plans, and gave a new impulse to my 
niture actions. Before this, my every 
exertion Was bent to forward tk pro- 
jects I haj*in view of returning a^n 
to my father’s house; but in a moment 
my resolution was taken to gain the 
atfectiona of this young woman, or fly 
this country jfor ever. 

As I felt a deep interest on the oc- 
casion^ considering mymlf an instru- 
ment m the hands of God in brinffing 
it about, I took my seat in church mere 
1 might get a correct view of what 
passed. Whgp I saw her tall, slender, 
erect frame, with slow and measured 
step move up tlie middle-aisle, dressed 


* About this time, in the spring of 1796, my br^er not being in mmd health, 
wo hired a small store, havingii saved about one hundred dollais; we laid it out in 
small hardware, and got fifty dollars* worth more,pn credit, consisting of pins, needles, 
scissors, knives, &o. My brother was to attend the store, white I was to make nails 
to support us both. When I began to place our hundreu ond fifty dollars’ worth of 
goods on the shelves, I found they would make a very poor appearance i and as I 
was just beginning to find out that appearances went a great way in this wcodd, I 
procured a number of brick-bats and round sticks of wood : the wood 1 sawed in 
lengths, and covered it with ironmongers* paper, having one shaving -box or snuff- 
box attached to one end. These, when laid on the shelves, occupied the space and 
appeared to he six, twelve, or twen^-four boxes, just as the sue may be ; a brick- 
bat thus covered, having a knife and fork outside, looked as well on tlie shelf as two 
dozen real ones ; so on with scissors, Ac. &o., till the shelves were decently filled, 
and the store made a respectable appearance. I procured a glass-ease to stand on 
the counter, in which 1 kept four, six, or eight of a sort for retailing, and as they sold 
off, I procured half-a-dozen more W wholesale ; so I had no occasion to discompose 
my brick-bats nor wood blocks. By mistake, I bad tied a round shaving-box on a 
brick ; a slikie old Scotchman, who used to step in for a crack, observed it Ay, 
man,” says be, ” but ye hae unco queer things here : wha ever saw a square shaving- 
box ?” 1 let him into the secret ; we had a good laugh. Say she, ** Ye*re an auld- 
farrant chap ; na doot but ye’ll do very weel In this country.’^ My brother got tired 
of attending store, and wont ofl;* to Philadelpliia. 1 was now in great trouble ; we 
were beginning to make some pennies by the store, and did not hke to givo it up ; 
neither did I like to give up nra nail-making, for this was sure. So [ resolved to 
push my courtship, calculating, that if I gtt married, I would have a shopkeeper of 
my own, but if not, to sdl off and leave Ae city; for I could not live in New York 
and see her the wife of another : and in the mean time continued to keep both. For 
this end 1 arose at four o’clock a. m ., and made nails till eight ; opened store at eight; 
staid in till eight p. m.*; shut up, and went to nail-making till twelve : thus getting 
scant four hours’ sleep in the twen^-four. nsil-sliop window opened into the 
yard of the house where 1 bmurded, and where my giri lived. She used to come to 
the window; I helped her in, where she stayed sewing or knitting till midnight^ 
I working and courting, thus killing two birds with one stone. Tinu passed pleasant 
enough in this manner for about two months, when we got mansed : the room we 
lived in was six feet by twelve ; our flunitoro was a b|jl and bedstead, one pine- 
table (value of fifty cents), three Windsor chain, a soup-pot, tea-kettle, six cups and 
saucers, a griddle, fiyingpsn, and brander. It was enough — it eras all we wanted ; 
we were all the world to ono another. Now we liave caipets to shake, brasses to 
scour, stairs to scrub, maboMnj to polish, ebina to break, servants tie scold ; and 
what does it all amonnt to 1 Tor your own necesiiiy, one bed, one cup, one knife 
and fork, table, and chair, is enough. , 
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in a wliife nluslin robe, plain made, goods. At this tiUie he was computed 
bat neat, andtclean— when I nw her to be worth i^liO^OOO. What a tempt- 
stand composed in tlie ikce (tfia vast ation for a poor girl and her mother, 
congregation, and give the regu^ and whose property, perhaps, would not 
distinct tokens of assent to the rows of amount to SlOOf and how hopeless 
God laid upon her by Dr. Mason, in for me to contend with such a man — 
a most solemn and affect^ tone of 1, a poor stranger and a nailer, who, 
voice, while the congremtion seemed with wd working, could hardly earn 
hushed in the stillness of.death-^when 75 cents a-day ! He came in the name 


I saw her untie tlie black riband under 
her chin that held on her ha^^ while die 
minister was descending from the pul- 
pit to administer the ordinance— when 
1 saw her bands hanging stiaight by 
her sides, one holding her black beaver 
hat and the other a white handkerchief 
— when I saw her turn up bet face to 
heaven and shut her eyes, as the mi- 
nister was going to pour the conse- 
crated sign— when 1 saw her wipe the 
pearly drops, I thought |^er face shone 
like the face of an angel; and I swore 
in my heart, that, by the help of the 
Lord, nothing on earth but death should 
part us. When we returned home, she 
observed she might thank me, as the 
instrument under God, for what Aad 
come to pass this fiigh^, I replied, 
God can take a feeble worm in his 
hand, and with it thrash the mountains, 
and make them fine as chaff. I then 
told her when and where 1 first saw 
her, , and the providential manner in 
which God had brought us acquainted, 
and added, if it was his will, I hoped 
nothing but death should part us; and 
repeating the words of Ruth to Naomi, 

1 said, ** Entreat me not to leave thee ; 
where thou goest 1 will go, where thou 
lodgest I will lodge ; tlw people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God.’’ 
Here was my declaration ; but the 
battle was yet to be fought : she looked 
with pity and concern in my fkce, and 
turnea away with a sigh. When some 
days after 1 learned the cause of this 
sigh, it awakened all mv fears; — it was < 
occasioned, she said, by the pain it 
would give me, when she was obliged 
to let me know that she had been ad- 
dressed by a ydung m^ for nearly two 
years, and was all out engaged.. As I 
bad seen this young man only two or . 
three times in the 1 had no ' 

thoughts of his being a rival. 1 found 
he was a man W property — owned 
two houses, viz. the lufiise on the 
south-corner of liberty Street and 
Bfoadway, and tlie house adjoining 
the comer, both fronting on Bnmway; 
one himself occupied as a jewelleiy 
store, which was well slocked with 


of his god (the world), making offers 
of settlement on her and her relations ; 
my trust was in the name of Him who 
has all hearts in his hands, and can 
turn them as ea^ as he turns the 
gentle-flowing stream; the fifth and 
sixth verses of the tliird chapter of 
Proverbs was now my counsellor. 

One day about this time, when I 
thought my prospects were very dis- 
•couraging on this subject, which then 
lay nearest my heart, as 1 was working 
with my hands, my mind and heart 
werj pmg out to Him who knows our 
thoughts before they are uttered; I 

n ed that he would give me success 
is matter, if agreeable to his will, 
or enable me to support the disap- 
pointment, if he, in his holy and wise 
providence, should order otherwise, 
ibese words, as if whispered by some 
invisible being, were spoken on my 
heart : — He will fulfil the desire of 
them that fear him.” In searching for 
these texts some days after, I found 
them in Psalm cxlv. and Psalm xxxvii., 
4,5 — Delight thyself in the JLoid, and 
he shall give thee the desire of thy heart ; 
commit thy way to him, and he will 
bring it to p^s.” After this I con- 
tinued my suit with an inward con- 
fidence of success, though all her rela- 
tions (except her mother) were in favour 
of my rival ; and in the month of June, 
1797, we were married . Mrs. Lindsay 
—that mother of Israel in our church — 
wife of George Lindsay, long a respect- 
able stone-cutter in this city, whom my 
wife had made her confidant, knowing 
we were engaged, proposed that we 
should get roarned at her bouse, as she 
said, to keep thiligs quiet and prevent 
expense, knowing our stock was small. 
On the evening appointed, she invited 
Dr. Mason and his lady, two young 
wom^n (distant relations, who lived 
in her house), Mrs. Sickles and her 
daughter (my intended), Mr. Lowndes 
(who at this day is keeper of the 
Debtor’s Prison), and myself, to drink 
tea at eigk o’clock, p.m. As I always 
liked to save time, this arrangement 
exactly met my Ideas ; 1 stuck to my 
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hammer till the usual hour of seven 
o'clock, joined the company at eight, 
drank tea, was married, and got home 
before ten o’clock. 

It may be well to observe^ that as 
my brother was at this time residing 
in Philadelphia, is the reason he was 
not at our marriage* 

A circumstance occurred at this time, 
which (as I could never understand 
what was meant by any thing coming 
by chance) 1 have always viewed as a 
articular Providence. About eight 
ays before our marriage I was walk- 
ing down Courtlandt Street, with the 
intention of arranging with pr. Mason 
the time and place for our marriage 
(this was before 1 knew of Mrs. Lind- 
s^’s plan) ; being on the opposite side 
of the street to where the house stood, 
I observed Mr. Castelli knocking at 
the door. As I knew he was informed 
we were soon to be married — and 
report said he took on like a cra^ 
man — I slackened pace, and seeing 
him go in, concluded to call next day, 
as 1 had no doubt his business was 
someway connected with the affair I 
was going on. Next day when I called. 
Dr. Mason told me he had cried like 
a child, and wanted him to use his in- 
fluence to put off the match, 8cc., and 
added, he was sorry for the man, as he 
was evidently in a state of derange- 
ment. As 1 said befoie, 1 considered 
this a kind of Providence in so order- 
ing my time ; for, had 1 been two mi- 
nutes sooner, we would have met in 
the house, which would rather have 
been a ludicrous, if not a more serious 
affair, as he had sworn in his frenzy to 
shoot me^ whenever we met. Certain 
it IS, that when he heard we were mar- 
ried, he attempted to destroy himself, 
and was only prevented by the kind 
attention of his neighbours, who took 
turns in watching him for several days 
and nights. He often exclaimed, had 
she only married a ^ntlemau,hc would 
have thought nothing of it; but to re- 
fuse him, and take a poor black nail- 
maker, was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. At last he got t>ver the 
frenzy, and went and married a poor 
girl, after a few days’ courtship. In a 
few years he died, leaving one daughter 
and the widow to heir his property. 

As this history looks so much like 
romance, I will mention the names of 
James Anderson and Abraham Brouwer, 
two of his respectable next-door neigh- 
bours, who are still alive, and can attest 


the fiicts. Xadeed, moslof the nti^- 
boura ^ Am or four mlocksi round 
were finesses of part ortbe scene, as 
it was^tbe town-talk for many days. 
Obserae, the town was not so large in 
those days, twenty-eight gears' ago. 

We went to houseiMpiog in a small 
wooden building, No. 22, Nassau Street, 
having only a ground-flohr^ this I par- 
titioned off into a store, kitchen, and 
bed-room, avbich also served for our 
parbur. flare we lived in peace and 
nappiness — here, on the 22d of Sep- 
temoer, 4798, her only child, (3eojge, 
was bom. On that memorable day, 
sixty-three persons died of ydlow (ever 
in the cjty. On this occasion, and 
Arou^ Ae whole prevabnee of that 
dreadral calamity, Inave to record Ae 
jmerving goodness ai^ mercy of God. 

fever commenced about tlie middle 
of July, and Ai Ae 12A of August it 
seemed to rage wi A tenfold fuiy ; Ae 
inhabitants began to fly, and in a few 
dm Ae city aeemed nearly forsaken. 
We having no frbnds m the country 
to to, and not having money to 
supi^rt us Acre ill idleness, concluded 
it was our duty to remain, and trust 
God with our lives and concerns. My 
employer, George Cleland, before he 
removed from town, laid in for me a 
stock of iron and coals; and told me 
to make and sell the nails if I was 
able, as all the hardware-stores in the 
lower parts of the city were shut up. 
My chief employment now was to 
make and sell nails for cofflns. 

On the 25th of August, my broAef, 
living in Ae family of Rich and Thomp- 
son, as their clerk, was taken down 
with the prevailing disease. By this 
time there was hardly as many in health 
as was required to take care of the sick. 

1 considered it my pbin duty to assist 
the family in attendance on my brother : 
he recovered; and on Ae first day he • 
*was able to rise from bed, Mr. Rich 
was taken with the same disease. The 
family having paid the same attention 
to my broAer as iPlie had been their 
ownachild, I tlfought it my duty to 
assist Aem. About this time, two or 
Aree young men of our acquaintances, 
who bad assisted in sitting up and at- 
tending on my brotHhr,. were taken 
'down. Whan the families with Whom 
these young men resided removed to 
the country, Ae;^ hafl been so impru- 
dent as to remain in charge of Aeir 
employers' hodses; and when they 
were taken sick, there was none in the 
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house to’givcltliem drink. PrenimiDg 
they might nave caught the disease 
from my broitier, I was 4oubl]||bound 
to attend imon them. In one bouse, 
corner of Dover and Water Streets, 
lav three brothers; in another, comer 
of Pine and Front S^ts, lay two 
young men ; and one in No. 65, Lir 
ber^ Street. Beine all 'without attend- 
ance, 1 was obliged to go from one to 
another, by day and by night, for three 
weeks ; 1 still enjoyed good health and 
spirits, for God kept me from all over- 
anxiety and fear. My wife axpmting 
eyery day to be confined, her mother 
lived with her fiir company, as I was 
most of my time out attending the sick. 
At last her mother got so alarmed, we 
advised her to go in the country; 1 
then providentially met with a sensible 
elderly woman, and engaged her to 
live in our house and tb take care of 
my wife, whatever might happen. I 
so arranged matters, that this woman 
slept with my wife, and 1 fixed my 
bea in a garret above. 

Often after I wei\t up to bed, have 
1 sat and listened tilk I round they were 
asleep, then taken off my shoes and 
gone out softly, and stayed with the 
sick all night ; and they never knew I 
was gone. Had they known it, they 
would not have permitted me to go on 
any account whatever. The time was 
awful and melancholy, and our neigh- 
bours on the right and on the left hand 
had all fled or died. From the 25th 
of Auifost to .the 22d of September, 1 
was night and day with the sick ; and 
though, as 1 said before, my health 
was good, yet I was almost worn down 
with fatigue. By this time my friends 
and acquaintances, whom I was called 
in Providence to attend, had all got 
better or died. On the morning of 
die 22d, about five o’clock, 1 buried 
the last; he was the oldest of the three^ 
brothers I mentioned, as being sick at 
the comer of Dover and Water Streets: 
the other two recovered. He was only 
twenty-four years'old when he died. 
Their pareqts died before we left<Scot- 
land. We came tomther from the 
same town, where we^^ld all sat with 
our parents in the same pew, in the 
same church. * 

When I returned fWam seeing the 
remains of my young friend convey^ 
to Fottersfield, with five or six more^ in 
the solitary hearse, hskving mingled our 
tears over the early fell of this promis- 
ing young man, and I joined in our 


mondiig>fa 9 «ii^ Ood ftrhk 
goodnen, tad pakftn acMtinaance 
of his pnsening toolt bKok- 

fest I then went to work, thinking 
that getting again in my usual way 
would soonest cure me from the eflects 
of late fetigue. At one o’clock (my 
regular dinner-hour) 1 came in; I found 
my wife in belter health and spirits 
than she had been for some days, and 
had been washing a few things : a Mrs. 
Hunter, our nexMoor neighbour, vrho 
removed early in the fever, was also 
there. I was surprised at moctmg her, 
and asked her if she was not afraid. 
She answered, that for two or three 
days she had such a continual anxiety 
on her mind about Mrs. Thorbum, 
that she could no longer resist her in- 
*' clination to come and see her. Mrs. 
Hunter having fled from the fever, was 
at this time living with her sister, about 
a mile out of town ; she was a widow 
and a mother of children, and therefore 
qualified to assist in the emergency at 
hand, ^or, about an hour after dinner, 
my wife was taken with pains, and be- 
fore sun-down my first child, George, 
was born. 

Let me here observe, how kind and 
merciful God ordered the time of this 
event : — 1st. Had it happened but a 
few days sooner, some of my patients 
would have suffered, as after that I 
could not leave the house, my wife 
having only the old woman to assist 
her; but, as I stated above, on the 
morning of that day I buried the last 1 
was called on to attend that season. 
2. Happening in daylight, 1 consi- 
dered It a mercy, when we consider 
the pestilence that then walked our 
streets. 3. Had it hwpened on one 
of those nights when I was out with 
the sick, the consequence would have 
been dreadful, as they knew not of my 
being from home; and I looking on 
the coming of Mrs. Hunter, at that 
critical hour, as an angel sent from 
God to help in time of need. For al- 
though I fiist engaged a midwife, 
and she had fled — a doctor also ; yet, 
when tlfey were wanted they were not 
to be found s so my wife bad no help 
but those two women. But, by the 
help of God, all was done well. 

A circumstance happened the same 
hour that George was ton, which will 

S 've some idea of the desolate state of 
e cite. At that time, in the third 
house from where 1 lived, there boarded 
a respectable physician, by the name 


18d3.1 Mr,TkorbmitVMS.-^Tk&OfigMr*lMfrii7m,” ^ 

of Dr. Dingly : the fhinily went to the |^e it* Saw no one i J the housed 
counti^, leaving the’doctor and a voung Three bjjjurs after, the heaAe came atad 
man, his assistant, alone in the botoe. took aw^ his corpse. 

On the L6th the doctor fell sick, was My wife recovered soon, and enjoyed 
attended by the young man, and visited good hAlth till the month of Augusts 
by many of his own profession, till the 1800, when she was seised with die 
22d ; wMi, finding he was dying, they ' sVftiptoms of a rapid consumption ; and 
ceased coming. When my wife was toonrt every means was resorted to, 
in labour I walked out along the street, she died, in the peace and hope of the 

till I came to the house where he lay : Gospel^ on the 28th of November of 

the street-door being, wide open, I the same y|dr- On lier death-bed she 

stepped in, and knocked sdftly. lie- was often visited by the elders and 
* ceiving no answer, I listened ; I thought praying members of our church. Often 
I heard the groans and heavy breathing she told me how thankful she was that 
of one dying. Walking up stairs, I God had made her to be acquainted 
was struck with a sight that might with me, winch was the means of in- 
make one’s very eyes weep blood. The troducing her into such society : had I 
doctor, a large man, was laid on a cot, married that man of the world, she 
in the middle of the room ; his eyes, would say, wliat now would have been 

already glazed With the varnish of death, all his riches to roe ?.-^iiof one of his 

were fixed on the ceiling, but seemed acquaintances gi able to speak a word 

witliout meaning ; his spacious chest of comfort to my soul. On the raom- 

was heaving with the last struggles of ing of her death the sun rose in all his 
expiring nature. 1 spoke ; he took no rich effulgence, so strikingly mild and 
notice. Not yet having seen any per- beautiful at that season of the year ; 
son, 1 called, but received no answer, his beams fell on the end of a brick 
On a sideboard stood a bottle with building, in such imposition that it re- 
some wine, beside it a large silver fleeted its light in iier face, f asked 

spoon : 1 poured out a few drops, her if I should close the shutters.. She 

When the spoon entered his mouth, lie answered. No ; it did not hurt her 
seized it with such force between his eyes ; it made her think of the glories 
teetli, as made the spoon sound through of Heaven, where they have no need of 
the solitary room: the noise went to the sun, neither of the moon, the Lamb 
iny heart — it rung like the knell of being the light tifereof. Her mother 

death. I lifted a branch of weeping and I sat by her bedside ; she turned 

willow that lay on the floor, swept tlie her face towards the wall, and in five* 
flies from his face, walked round the * minutes, without speaking a word or 
cot, put up a piayer for his soul, and heaving a groan, her spirit escaped 
left the room. lieturning in half an from its cage, 
hour, his spirit had fled to God who 

\* The whole MS. is too long for us to publish altogether, and we are therefore 
compelled to divide it. It breaks best in this place, which is very nearly 
in the middle ; and we shall give the remainder in a thture Number. 

O.Y. 
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Sir Charles Botherall, Kt. 
Jeremy Bentkam is dead — and so are 
his books — and so is his m^jnory,— 

' Requiesctmt in pace 1” 

I utter not these as idle ivords, but as 
the enunciation of a solemn wish ; for 
scurvily have all those thinn been 
treated wlierewith the immorial part of 
Jeremy may be presumed to have held 
^mpathy during his mortal pilgrima^. 
First, his body, after death, was di^ 
sected * by one Smitli, a surgeon — his 
bones were boiled and made into a 
skeleton — another man’s skull was 
stuck upon his shoulders — ^while his 
own head was pickled (though not 
preserved), even as a New Zealander’s, 
and set up for sivpw in a museum, 
where it may be seen, daily by the 
curious, and by the neighbours is 
smelt continually. Next, his books, 


while he was yet living, were slashed, 
and cut, and cast in fragments on the 
cold world to perish, by one Dumont, 
a Swiss (a Swiss alike by birth and 
calling). And, lastly, his memory has 
been denied quiet burial by one Bow- 
ring, an arch-conjuror. 

And yet, ungrateful men, they should 
have dealt more kindly with aught per- 
taining to poor Jeriyl He was an 
honest-heartra creature! Unlike the 
generality of philosophers, ancient and 
modern, he had land and beeves 
and the produce of theac, in the shape 
of bread and beef, he was wont to dis- 
tribute with a lavish hand to a number 
of undeserving persons. He was curious 
in anim&ls : he had a Mohammedan re- 
verence for fools : and he regarded every 
jackass with the respect alone due to 
that mystic quadruped that bore the 
virgin Joan into Orleans. 


* ** You may say that,”— not as much of him was left in the flesh as would bait 
a rat-trap. Now, so far as he himself was concerned, this may he perhaps all right, 
(although I am inclintod to think that he would have been perfectly satisfied with 
having nis brain, and aome of the principal organs of his body, subjected to the 
sealpm ;) but the mischief of this utter mangling of the utUitarian is, that it may deter 
others, who, like his Grace of Sussex, are wore curious of science than of sepulture, 
from consigning their bodies to the surgeons, as Diogenes of old did his carcass to 
the dogs, his bretliren in the spirit. When 1 mention the old cynic, however, in the 
same category of body-bequeatherA wilh Jerry and the duke, it is but fiiir to add that 
he Was not influenced by any majgnificent ideas of public boneflt, or public praise, 
or promotion of science, or the like, but simply by a brutal contempt of his earthly 
tabernacle. His feelings on the subject were very clearly expressed. When he was 
at the point of death, his friends osked him how he would be buried 1 He bade them 
cast out his carcass in the fields. ** Then said his frendes : What, to the foules of 
the aier, and to the wyld beastes ? No, by St. Marie, quoth Diogenes againe ; not 
so in no wyse, but laie me a little rottocke harde beside me wherewith to beat tlndm 
away. The other eftsoones replied, saying, Howe sbal it bo possible for thee to doe 
8oe ? fbr thou shalt fele nothing. Why, then (quoth D.), what hnrme shall the taring, 
mangleing, or dismebring of this wylde beastes do unto me, being voide of al sflse and 
feling r Once, however, (it is but justice to state,) he seems to have entertained 
Bounder winioas ; dor wbm his master Xeniades asked him ** Howe his desire was 
to bee buried { Grovelyng, quotl^he, with my face toward the grounde. And to 
the same Xeniades, demanding the cause why, he said ; For ere long time to an 
ende, it wift come to passe, that those thyngos whiche nowe lyen downward shal fie 
turned upward.” Nov^his was passi^ wise m R man who roresaw a coming revo- 
lution, and we tecomiUehd it to the serious consideration of all persons living in these 
troublous and uncertain times, and curious of Christian burial, m which it is essential 
that the face should be upvards, looking towards the heavens. Indeed, too, it would 
be well for such men as Protocol-Pi&ierBton, Bat-Ripon formerly called Gooso- 
Goderith, Gibb«ff4lt*Grdnt, eum luis, to be guided by the cynic’s suggestion, even in 
times the most tranquil and ■oonrSI' It is imposaible to suppose that men, who turned 
so often while Jiving, must not from very nature make at least one turn in the grave. 

R. 
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Therefore was it that be kept a 
menagerie nnrTuthiU StieeU in which 
there were 'many strange aad 
beasts, and, above all, a vast variety 
of owls * and puppies. He had some 
queer monkeys, too ; and a herd of 
swine, the lineal descendants of the 
possessed sows.— ^But why run through 
a list descriptive of Jeriy’s animals ? 
Suffice it toaay, that amount the rest 
this Smith, and Duniont, and Bowriog, 
had their troughs and cribs. This, 
however, was a meire physical advan- 
tage, that demanded only the gratitude 
which the poet of Cockaygne dispteyed 
towards Lord Byron ; but in the intel- 
lectual department, fortune (or rather 
their keeper) was infinitely more favour- 
able to toem. Smith was permitt^ to 
make great physiological and hydro- 
statical experiments on all the fluids 
which could be collected in the esta- 
blishment; Dumont was allowed to 
Macadamise Jerry's phraseology, on 
his own account, and to fuse the pul- 
verised materials into a mould which 


render^ diem mot altogedier ridiculous 
in foreijh parts; while BSwring, from 
bearing^eny speak, and oopying hu 
tracts, leamra die art of muitiplyiiif 
cohsonaUts,. and was therein enabled 
to invent a mass of barbarous poetry, 
which he aflerwards translated into 
passable English, to the gmt envy 
and annoyance of the leading jour- 
naL'l* • 

Oug^ they not, then, at the least ta 
have oonveriM him, who while livings 
was Jerry Dives, into Divns Jerry .when 
dead ? it was only an affiiir of two 
vowels, and a trifle of transposition.— 
There can be but one answer. . And 
was there, then, an apotheosis in t^ 
utilitarian nnden, under the sacr^ 
shadow of the house of Milton ?{ No 
such thing! — nothing of ^be sort! 
Ever since oar Jeremiah ceased , to 
live, 

5 < TheyVe spent their time ia getting 
drunk or idline 

A life which makes them happy beyond 
meaaure.** 


* 1 have a fact to relate respecting diose philosophic birds, which cannot fail 
to prove highly interesting to naturalists. It has been hitherto imagined that the 
wi:>dom of owls prevents them from indulging in the weidaiess of affection, and that 
they are consequently incapable of friendship. , This is a decided error : For imme- 
diately on the death of Jeremy, certain of these birds, with a courage worthy the 
famous leaders of that schoed of philosophy to which they beleng— that ia to say, 
wortliy 01 tliose unfledged bipeds the stoics, such as Cato Utican, Brutus, and ao 
forth ~ committed suicide ; wnile others, like the tutor of Pericles, refused all food, 
and ao pinod and died, — a memorable example of constancy and courage. Jerry’s 
rooks, too, it may be here remarked, m no longer to be seen in Queen Square. 
George Bentham (who, be it parenthetically observed, is a Tory and a gentleman, 
and one of the first botanists in the world) broke up the rookery, and drove them 
forth to prey on any garbaM they might succeed in picking up elMwhere. Th^ 
Ipft in mournfiil procession, beaded by iiowring, who, os oboregns, chounted one of 
his own baibarous ballade, written for the occasion, the burden of which was, 

" Oh, my eye ! how hard our case is. 

Us poor rooks as lost our places.” 

The Utilitaiians blame G. Bentham excessively for his crnel^, end talk of indicting 
him under Dick Martins act; but the neig^urs are delight^ at being delivered 
from the plague of these uuclean birds. — M. U. 

t The Ttmii stupidly said that Bowrlng was a fifth-rate translator of barbarous 
poetry. Nonsense ! The man who invents the hSrbarous poetry, and then translates 
it, is necessarily and undoubtedly the first and the only translatoi^of the some ; and, 
consequently, if he he of any rate at all, he must bejirtt-rate, ^Nobody has a chance 
withljim.— M.R. .. 

X Milton lived in a small house looking into this garden : it appears to be tenanted 
by a cleanser of foul linen, and ia fast moulderiag into ruin ; while, as it were in 
mockery, a cut-stone tablet, embedded in the worn and dingy hrich-work, declarus 
that the domicile is '*SAGRSo to MitTON, Pnivcx or PoEts.”" Goldsmith’s old' 
lodging, in Green Arbour Court, was eertamly of late flays occupied by several 
dabblers in soap-suds. 1 saw it a short time before it was pulM down, and the 
windows were then adorned, as thos#. of JliltoB.b house are now, with pendant ehirts 
and chemiMS, swinging like ce^in^ of the darned in-the cold wind ; whenoh vide 
ViigBtnd'Dsfi^* **TowfaetvinrhMr;**fo9^M^^ *e 

I i. e. ttieS u could. ‘Dumont eeuid nof^lpwBs previously engaged, f have 
always ekceedii^ly admirM the “ or ” in tbis.piwage. ^ But ffien, after ml, getting 
drunk ” is a useful occupstioaM—Vide FutM$rhiUuophy passim. J 
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Base, degraded mortals ! Have they 
yet fallen before the unfailing Nlmesis? 
Let us examine. Smith ! Smini 1 Of 
Siinith 1 know nothing, and det^mined 
am 1 to remain in that res(^table 
ignorance; — nor do I bear him any 
enmity — 1 never chanced to be his 
patient. Let him then vegetate in his 
obscurity; and if be can defeat the 
law of nature, even let him flourish 
without light. The world cfares as 
litde for him as for his more cele« 
brated namesake of the spelling-book, 
the companion of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. He may be dead, or he 
may be alive — but he never will be 
both. will Bowriiig cither ; who 
is, how^,^, at present (alas the while!) 
fdive hi tne flesh, as we are credibly 
informed by the lastTreasurv accounts.** 
But Dumont is dead ; c.nd from con- 
triving to make fast the lumber-boat 
that bears his reputation to 

— I — ** a frigate tight aud biave. 
As ever yet has stemnrd the dashing 

wave,” [ 

his name is likely to bd towed adown 
the^tide of Time. Towed, did 1 say? 
—ay, by the immortal Cloud-driver ! 
and toed^ too, if 1 can do any thing for 
him in that way. But iram, traurm , — 
eheul eheul alasl alas! — are these, 
then, the works of the mighty Nemesis, 
who, old Orpheus tells us, 
ndvr’ mnavu Mat) ardarat 


Nemesis, 

** 0'erlodkijig,be!aniig,aodibquitiDga]l.” 
But why trouble thy head, O man ! 
about such matters—** Tu ne quassieris 
scire, — nefas !*’ As for the two fellows 
that are in the mire, let us e’en leave 
them to wallow in congenial filth ; and 
as for the third— why, let us have a 
kick at him — but let us do it quietly 
and discreetly, and with alt liecoming 
gravity. 1 will trouble you for a glass 
of water— thank you— soh! Now I 
am in that amiable, that philosophic, 
that utilitarian mood, that, were it 
necessaiT, I could impale Dumont, as 
Isaac Walton did the fly, ** gently, as 
though 1 loved him.” But before 1 

roceed to deal with tlie Genevese, 

am pnxioiis to speak in a graver tone 
of one who, during his long stay upon 
earth, would fein have d^ne much good, 
and did yet only cause some evil. 

Jeremy Bentnam was a gentleman 
of ample fortune and great personal 
good-nature. He was generous and 
hospitable ; and, in the circle in which 
he moved, did really act upon that 
** greatest-happiness principle ” which 
he professed. He was iirifeignedly 
charitable; and while his faculties re- 
mained uniin{)aired, his liberality was 
unstained by the slightest touch of 
selfishness or sordid pride. Thus was 
it that for a great number of year') he 
played the part of 

The fine old English gentleman, all of 
the olden time 


* Ay, forsooth, and by accounts from Blackburn too! Dr. D. is decidedly 
a romanticist and u Hungary barbarian; but be bus, nevertheless, some classic 
recollections, whereof he occasionally avails himself with singular felicit}^ When 
Tiberius Gracchus wished to have the Tribuneship, which rendered hispeisun sacred, 
continued to him for a second year, and proposed to ofter himself as a candidate, 
he induced the people to believe (not without good reasons) that his life was 
tlireatened by assassins ; and the consequence was, that some tw'o or three thousand 
luen continually oocompanied him as a body-guaid by day, and kept watch around 
his house by night. Now B. thought this not alone a hint not to be lost, but one 
which, if adopted, might be considerably improved upon ; so it waa set forth in the 
newspapers, not only that he was in danger of aasaasination, but that an attempt had 
actually been madj|{,upon hia patriotic life — that life so valuable to the people. The 
'window* in the attic inhere ho slept was, due to relate, broken at ** the witching hour 
of night, when churchyards yawn,' &c.&c., and a atone—elaquar, an iiUam? — a stone 
sharper^ at bath ends was found upon his pillow, within a few inches of his head. 
The Stone, it wasperfar^’ evident, had been aeffl smack at his sinciput, and straight 
as Jael's noil, and had Snly shunned the e,^ilict with the harder body from a wise 
consideration fer it's, .own soundness and safety. The dreadful implement waa pro- 
duced to the people. Gitaar'a robe— Burke’s aagger— Medea’s dagger, all reeking 
with her cbildteu's btoed,— w;ere things incapable of moving men in comparison with 
this this irnmodoB^ impolitii Hibernice undeeent stone ; and Bowring 

was of course allowed an omWatonr mob, who, moth happy than the blackguards of 
Gracchus, saved him from beblf inMe n^yr, albeit they feilad'in msking 

him a pariiaitfent-man. Bai,'ataa{'WWv^dydta?— for, as Loi4 hath it, 
a crowd is bad company, and faew are bat a gallery of pictares, and talk ia but a 
tinkling cymbal, where there ‘is no vote.”— M. R. 
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and none worse, perhaps, that he 
was a deckm humonst. His hoase 
was open— his cheer was good ; nor 
were the poor and humble of spirit 
forgotten when his board was spread. 
Gentle, too, of bearing, and kind of 
heart, an extensive acquaintance with 
men, immortal for good or evit, and 
wjtli the fomous cities and scenes of 
earth, made him an agreeobte com- 
panion. For be had many strange 
passages to relate about these persons,* 
and many odd adventures, in which, 
with little credit to his common sense, 
he had been an actor, while ^ mizzling ’’ 
through Europe in a philosophic dream. 
Besides, he was a man of good natu- 
ral abilities, extensive reading, and a 
thoughtful turn. But these advantages 
— his ample fortunes — and, at the last, 
even his social virtues — were turned to 
the worst or idlest purposes. Bat-like, 
his mind was contented only while 
flickering amidst ruins. lie wished 
sincerely to make mankind happy — to 
expel the dross which, clogging our 
nature, makes us miserable ; but it was 
by Medea’s alchemy he would fain 
have done it. Regeneration was to be 
preceded by destruction. Society was 
to attain youth, and beauty, and vigour, 
by being first torn in pieces. This was 
the aim and object of his existence. 
To this were his labours and monies all 
devoted. His books were sent forth to 
prostrate all fabrics of the human mind 
— laws — languages — recollections — 
customs — manners — societies — and 
creeds ; and he, a moral Cadmus, was to 
sow the dragons’ teeth of his constitu- 
tions in the fallow of a desolated world. 
Fortunately, however, he found not the 
opportunity of proving that, , although 
the fangs might nave been replete with 
venom, they lacked the principle of life. 
He was a slobbery-minded man ; and 
if he even d id engender an idea capable i 
of mischief, in bringing it forth he was 
sure to smother it in tlie lochia of his 
oratory. His books, ^accordingly, did 
little harm, for the reason mentioned, 
and for many others not necessary to 
enumerate ; but, amongst the rest, be- 
cause, like the iron coin of the Spartan 
lawgiifer, they were too ponderous to 
circulate. His monies, however, were 
of another character, and they did 
actually do mischief, for tliese h^ 
lavished in subscribing to promote the 
cause of freedom, and so forth, in all 
.l^arte of the world— as << my Lord Biron^' 
did in some — in furnishing the apostle 


m 

of ioimvation with fonds tl forward his 
attemim upon; 016 existing order of 
thing^fland the tranquillity of his 
native country— or in comforting, har- 
bouring, and ministering to bis vmts, 
after the attempt had failed. Jeriy^ 
domicile, indeed, for the greater part 
of his life, was positively a colony of 
expatriated patriots— French, Italians, 
German, Greek, Genevese— the most 
liberal and* the most injured jof men. 
Whatl do yuu demur to this? 4hl 
I see you are laughing;— Well, then, 
the mosa rabid and ragged, an it' so 
like you — but at least; it' most be 
confessed', the wiKst of human kind ; 
for they said unto Jeremiah, Venly, 
O Jeremiah ! thou art the wisest ^ and 
therefore the greatest, of created beings 
— thy gods shall be our gods— and 
every thing that iil thine shall be ours 
also.’' ^ 

1 have hitherto spoken of Jeriy only 
in his palmy state ; 1 now approach the 
worser time. Towards the close of his 
long life, his hobby-horsical follies be- 
came inflnitely more great, and his 
very virtues ^ere*in some sort exag- 
gerated into vices. His mad anxiety 
for change, his passionate desire to 
disseminate his antediluvian doctrines 
throughout the land, induced him to 
consort with mean and needy men, 
who worshipped his person with an 
eastern idolatry, and pandered to his 
follies with the subsemency of demons. 
Tliese people infested his house, preyed 
upon nis substance, and daily intro- 
duced stranger-hordes to assist them 
in the loving labour of consumption. 

High life below stairs” was ]^rpe- 
tually enacting, or, as the follows them- 
splves would say, being enacted, in 
every quarter of this ** good Athenian’s ” 
establishment. And worse than this, 
the knaves were continually betraying 
ihim into some trading or literaiy specu- 
lation, on the plea of promoting science, 
or extending the utilitarian theory. In 
a word, regarding him in the only^ligbt 
in which he ever wat estimable,, namely, 
as oRe belongini to a circle of society, 
it might be truly said of him, in those 
latter days, were a man to indulge in a 
Burdettite quotation— 

** H^tum’d to folly— and he was a bore !” 

A dreadful bore, too 1 How came be, 
then,, to be so laucked? llott^was it 
that he so loved it? 

** Importiuiuv laudari V' 

Ay, that he did; .and well did iiis. 


dHtotr^.wemeo HegUta* 
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followers acl upon the precept of foe 
epicene phil^pher I c' 

— doaeo (foljtm 
Ad ccBlam manibiis lablatis (li«e|U; urge 

etf 

CrescentMU tumidie lafla eennonihuB 
Btrem/' 

He was always a vain man, and greedy 
of 'flattery beyond all measure, as old 
Ckfobett'has proved in Ijiis R^Uter 
well and clearly, and comically withal ; 
but, towards the close of his life, he 
became a very Lear in his insane 
passion for lip-honour ; — and*thus the 
few learned, and honoyrable, and true- 
hearted friends he possessed— the gen- 
tlemen, in short, who had been wont 
to keep him company, and who could 
not deodse themselves to the condition 
of** heartless parasites of present cheer," 
or cringing hunters of future emolu- 
ment— felt it necessary to avoid his 
socie^ : 

** forfoat they want the glib and oily art, 
To*^eak and puipoae not 

and so leave him wifo those they' knew 
for what they were. Withthese, accord- 
ingly, he dira ; and of course the crown- 
ing absurdity of hlS life was his. will ; in 
which, among many other equally wise 
and magnificent bequests, he consigned 
his body to the scalpel of Dr. Smith, 
and **hi8 life" to the. scissors of 
Dr. 'Bowring, with something between 
two and three thousand pounds as a 
consideration for the trouble of snip- 

E ing down the one hundred volumes, 
e the same more or less, which he 
had himself indited on this most im- 
portant of all subjects, to perhaps a 
tithe of the original bulk, which might 
perad venture serve as a stay*bit to% 
ravenous public, until in the fulness of 
time* the complete Jeremiad might 
come forth, and display to their ad- 
miring vision all that the philosopher*' 
bad seen, done, heard, dreamed, or 
sufiered during his sublunary career.f 
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Thus is it foaf our friend Jerry has 
given us, id his own penibn, an excel- 
lent proof of M. Cleante’s judgment, 
when he declared to the thrice-illus- 
trious TrissOtin— • 

« Un Bot a 9 avant est tot pins qii*un sot 
, ignorant." 

And SO forewell to Jeremy I I part with 
him in all kindness;— his charity, 
warm-heartedness, and good iuteu- 
.tions, are alone remembered — ^his ab- 
surdities, and follies are foi^^tten. A 
man’s hobby-horse should, in all civi- 
lised countries, be held sacred, as far 
as may be consistent with foe public 
weal ; and tber^ore it were, now that 
he is dead and buried — 1 mean dis- 
sected — not merely ungenerous, but 
base, to nourish pique against poor 
^ Jerry for his fantastic doctrines, or the 
flights to which foey led. 1 f a man could 
at present entertain any touch of dislike 
-to nim, it would be upon the principle 
that Alexander tiie great king hated 
Calisthenes the saucy sophist — 

Him ripirrsv, fonr wx ttyrf 
Diat wise man I do hate who to himself '■ 
unwise. 

I have now done with Mr. Bentham 
personally; X shall have hereafter to 
albide to him in his relations with 
others. To some it may well appear 
that I have introduced him unneces- 
sarily in this cause, and to many that 
1 have at the least dwelt on him too 
long; but I trust that, before 1 shall 
have concluded, it will be manifest 
to all, that I have not without good 
reason drawn tiieir attention to the 
character, and some passages in the 
history of the Westminster philosoplier. 
I doubt not it will be seen that, to 
understand Dumont, and to appreciate 
bis character as a man, and his credi- 
bility as a witness, it is necessary to 
know Bentham. Dumont was one of 
Bentham’s revolutionary protegds. He 
filled an ofiice in his household which 
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* In half a centuif , it is aaid^ the world being more worthy tlion at present, 
may hope for Jeir^’a autobiography. Some people indeed insinuate that he has 
recorded some paaaagea toween the Whiga and Jacobins, which he does not care to 
publish before ceitBin ^of his noble end sitrht honourable friends are beyond the 
sanction of pnhlic opinion. We will not in these revolotionaiy times talk of punish- 
ment for treason ; but foere is such a thing ai public execration, which is not pleasant 
to tribunes of foe people.— R. 

t The old Utilitarian was never famous for pleasantly whil^ living, but be perpe- 
trated a posthumotta joke which wjiu» truly admirable. He bequeafoed bis property in 
foe Wettmintter ReoUw to one of foe Smiths .or Tbompsema, on condition mat he was 
to continue the publication of this lively woTk! ' The'gift, it will be perceived, was 
something similar to foo shirt of Nessiis, 
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ms styled a secretaryship, ^though 
the ordinary duties of a, secrMiy were 
never required ftom the individual who 
chanced to hold it. It wa^ (as in 
Italian houses) scarcely necessaiy ^at 
the tegreiario should read and write; 
but it was desirable,' as a matter of 
pride, that some one of the household 
should bear the title.' Bnssot had 
previously enjoyed the which, 
although conferring no fixed salary, 
was far indeed from being a barren one; 
and other men, natives and foreigners 
of considerable eminence, have at dif- 
ferent times been glad to occupy it. 

The labour of the Genevese was to 
macadamise Bentham’s English, and 
translate it into French ; and while in 
Jerry's service, he acquired fame (we 
will see by what means hereafter), 
where fame was sweet and useful to 
him — pregnant with present flattery, 
and fraught with tangible advantage. 
But as in former times the dog of a 
Celtic chieftain was buried at his feet, 
so would M. Dumont's fame have been 
quietly consigned to the silence of the 
tomb with that of his master, had he 
not left behind him a work which has 
attracted the attention of all men for 
the present, and might peradventure 
cause him to be remembered for good 
or evil as long as history continues to 
be written. He bequeathed to a rela- 
tion named Duval a volume, entitled, 
Souvenirs sur Mirabeau et sur les dew 
premieres Assemblees Legislatives, This 
book, it is professed, has been written 
expressly for the purpose of furnishing 
additional materials, which rested ex- 
clusively with the author — authentic 
and valuable materials for an intensely 
interesting period of history ; and still 
more with the view of depicting fully 
the character, conduct, principles, and 
intentions of the greatest and most 
powerful individual who flourished at 
that period, and who belonged to it so * 
essentially, that without him it wm 
an unintelligible mass of events— its 
story a cipher withoul the key. 

Duval, in his preface, states that it 
is necessary he should give a sketch of 
the aiithor^s life, for that Quand on 
saura quelles Ctaient ses relations avec 
les hommes politiques long-temps avant 
1789, quelle a depuis sa place dans 
le monde litt^rmre, on compreodra 
mieux que,quoique Stranger k la France 
et aux grands actes de la revolution, il 
soil k mkvM de r^v^ler des fiuts igitm 
jusqu’ici, et qu’il ait acquis le’droit de 


^ iugerte hpmmes et i 
l^d i^a suUequeiit' part he tells, us : 
" D’aineun, cet ouvragsl rename des 
matdrulira pourlTiistoiie, et il, est jusfo 
de lesssduTneftre k rapprbbktiop ou jt 
la critique de leurs vdritables Juges, les 
contemporains de la gi:ande d^ioqub 
qu’iU sont destines k retracer.'’ 

Dumonthimself, too, commences his 
book somethinff in the fashion of Thu- 
cydides, tl^pugh not exactly with that 
nervous simplicity, that unafl^ted 
singleness of heart, which is so de- 

A : *0^.. 



They 

all remember Se passage of Tlmcy- 
dides, which has been praised in the 
treatise touching the mode' Vin, which 
history should be wrUtee. It: would 
be ridiculous, therefore,' to quote it. 
Let us proceed to the recollection-man. 

Je viens de lire les annales de la 
Revolution Franpaibe par Bertrand de 
Moleville. Cette lecture a reveilld une 
multitude de souvenirs, a demi-efiacds 
des ivinemens dont fui connu les pre^ 
miefs mobiles^ etides personna^et avec 
quifai eu dtAiaisons particulieres, U n 
intervalle de dix ans m'a ddjk fait perdre 
beaucoup de fails ; et si j'attendais plus 
long-temps, il ne me resterait que des 
notions confuses,'’ &c. &c. 

Thus it appears both wrote with 
pretty much the 'same purpose ; the 
one declares it simply and openly, 
the other insinuates it affectedly; but 
both wrote, lest the memory of mark- 
worthy acts, scenes, circumstances, and 
characters, should ,pas8 away. And 
certainly M. Dumont had not an un- 
interesting period to deal with, or 
unworthy creatures to treat as heroes. 
The epoch was, for the generation 
to wliich he addressed himself, that 
whereto every event which agitated 
Europe might be referred— nay, well- 
nigh every event which affected each * 
man’s position as an individual of a 
nation, or as one engaged in a parti- 
cular pursuit. The epoch is the very 
feuitain of the history of our times— 

"The fountain from the which the ouirent 
runs, 

Or else dries up”— 

dries up as a current, though it leave 
an agmgafion of stagnant podb, in 
the which sort, methinks,. one might 
weirdescribe a pack of loose and un- 
connected chronicles. 

In the next place, work such as 
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M. Dumont^ professed to bb was of tyrants. But^ as it ]% this may not 

wanting. The fragment of.^istory be; for all odious privileges, all op- 

whi'di M. IXimont has ,seWted to pressive imposts^ alt unjust taxes, all 

treat, and promised to illustr^, has restraints on natural freedom whereof 

always been a sort of riddleoto us. the social animal fairly could complain, 

The National Assembly * was neither had already been removed. So that the 

desirous to overthrow the "monarchy, convulsion which followed was as mon- 

nor dissolve civil society — and yet it strously unnatural, as horrible in its 

unwittingly did both. The majority needless destructiveness, as if the 

of the individuals composiug that body balmy promise of a tropical spring 

were as sincere patriots, e as .single- were to be succeeded, and not pre- 

hearted reformers, and far more honest pared, by a tornado, 

and able men, than the present poli- Must we not then marvel at this 
tical heroes of France, or the pritains. atrocious inversion of the order of 
They had, in. their edueations, their events? And can we, moreover, with- 
prejudices, their principles, their feel- out astonishment observe that none of 
mgs, their necessities, at least as little the aihletei of the earlier time rose 

of the principle of destructiveness — pre-eminent in the earthquake-struggle, 

they persuaded tlie nation, they out had either sunk, or glided from the 

fondly believed themselves, that they scene, or were trampled in the dust ? 

were only anxious to cut the worser Is not the ancient superstition here no 

part away, that the state uiight live the longer a mythic fable^ but a pregnant 

purer with the rest. But becoming allegory? Did not dragons truly spring 

frenzied in the excitement of their from the carcasses of those demigods, 

work, they struck those blows that and wrap the world in flame 

wrought the destruction of their coun- Now nobody has heretofore read us 
try, and too late they awoke from their these riddles. The causes of the events, 

mad dream with tile feelings oPtlie and even their dependence in succes- 

first murderer. f Ay, aflU meanwhile sion on each other, remain utterly un- 

their legislative labours, whether to accounted for. They are huddled in a 

destroy or to create, shew like a wild heap like grains of sand — together, and 

episode interposed in the history of the yet apart. And nothing with the virtue 

kingdom between the ancient despotism gf a cement has been yet discovered, 

of the monarch and the new tyranny of The men who wielded those events 
the people — and yet not connected with are still less known : they were, for tlie 

either, nor in itself intelligible. If the most part, exhibited to us in a dis- 

pages wherein these labours are re- toned mirror, or one wherein the image 

corded were tom from the book of was grimed with hate. The emigrants, 

history, we should be satisfied to think poor fellows ! had leisure in their exile 

the people of France rose in their to become literary, but it was not in 

wrath against a despotism clogged human nature that they should be im- 

with the accumulated tyranny of ages, partial — it was not in possibility that 

swept it from the earth, and on its they should render justice in portray- 

niiiis erected a monument to liberty, ing those whose feelings and motives 

which they cemented with the blood they from the first misconstrued, and 

* Be it remembered, the National Assembly was conrnosed of the three estates, 
and that the great majority in the privileged orders, and for a long time the majority 
in the third estate, were truly and unfeiguedly opposed to revolution, while anxious 
for reform. 

t Vide Byron's gain, Act iii. Sc. 1 



X Sir Charles must .man dragons of the breed' patronised by Miss Medea. 
Plutarch discourses very ^vdy touching tb*^ supeTatiidon, in his Ufo of Cleomenes, 
from whose dead body there sprung a serpent, which was seen wreathed about his 
head as he hung upon the cross. The old philosopher declared the learned consi- 
dered this no minole'; obsefviug, '' that like as of oxen being deiii and rotten there 
breed beea, and of hprses also there come waspes, and of asses likewise bettels : even 
BO men's bodies, when the marrow meltetb ami gatheretii together, do bring forth 
serpents. The which coming to the knowledge of the ancients of old time; of all 
other beasts theyidid consecrate the dragon* to kings and princes, as proper unto 
man.'VM. B. 
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whose priDciplesxuMlol:ject9 they never 
could appreciate, or perhaps endoN 
stand. Their historical Ja&ntrs^ ac- 
cordingly, os far as these men wem 
concerned, deserved little ooiifldence. 
Lives or memoirs, by persons friendly 
(so to call them), were equally unde- 
serving of credit, equally nauseous ibr 
another cause : they were the produc- 
tions of the hirelings of the press, who 
wrote only for the base lucre of gain, 
and whose sole anxiety was, conse- 
quently, to dispose of their wares. The 
ready road to this was to hark in with 
the cry of tlie hour, and force a market 
by tickling the ear of the vulgar with 
some inflated periods, and dazsling 
their mental vision with some coarse 
and preposterous panegyric of him, 
who was haply their idol when living, 
and whom tliey were now well disposed 
to regard as a divinity when dead. 
These scribblers were spectators when 
the vilest and lowest only would con- 
descend— or perhaps, in sooth, dared — 
to be spectators. The actopi in the 
whirlwind of events had no leisure to 
write ; or if they did steal some mo- 
ments from their soul-stirring avoca- 
tions for such a purpose, their memoirs, 
like their views, physical and mental, 
of necessity extended only to the limits 
of their own horizon. These memoirs 
were valuable— the roost valuable illus- 
trations of the national records that 
have descended to us ; but still valu- 
able for little more than what regards 
the men themselves in certain passages 
of their lives. That is well-nigh to say, 
valuable in tiie same degree as a subal- 
tern’s account of a general engagement. 
Men were at that period emphatically 
ill the position, and consequently em- 
bued with the feeling, of those ancient 
Romans, who so far preferred being the 
heroes of chronicles to compiling chro- 
nicles themselves, albeit many possess- 
ed literary genius ; and while they felt 
pulchrum Cht benefacere reipuUicaf* 
they at the same time warmly partici- 
pated in the opinioif set forth in the 
other member of the sentence, etium 
benedicere haud absurdum esL” 

But now, seeing that neither the 
works of the emigrants or the press^ 
hacks, nor even trust-worthy contem- 
porary memoirs, ai-e sufficient accu- 
rately to portray for us tlie men and 
times to which I have alluded, where 
should we naturally look for injferntar 
tion? Doubtless to the works^ of tbe 
most distinguished actors of the period, 


eomp&ed In tlfeir .i<Btii4)Qfent' atiSl at 
tbeir Isimie. Bat wlrafa ber they f 
Let thf world weep tiiey are uotf 
A calm and secure evening of Ufe 
would*8eem to have fellen to the lot 
of none of these' unquiet spirits. The 
greater number perished, some by i 
premature, most by a violent death ; 
and those who, like Talleyrand,, yet 
linwr in this phantasmal seme, ^ are 
still engaged in the busy struggle of 
the world; where the agitation 6Mmu* 
nicated^by the conVulrion with which 
they ware contemporary has npt yet 
subsided. Will it ever subside ? The 
question is idle. Yet the touch of 
ansnety which leads one to imagine it, 
renders it' matter of eager desire to 
pierce the mist which shrouds the 
origin — the immediate origin, at least — 
and the early mogress of that multi- 
potent cause.* Lmll, therefore, must be 
the mind— duller, indeed, 

Than the fat weed 

That rotsitself in ease on Lethe’s wharf”— 

that, would not leap responsive at^the 
announcemeql ofii work from one who 
was represented as the friend, the con- 
fidant,' the fellow-labourer, the coun- 
sellor, the Mentor of Mirabeau, him- 
self the soul of those very difficult 
times— one, too, who was not atone 
the friend of Mirabeau, but also of all 
the otlier great characters in the French 
and English world of mind— one who, 
without flattery, might be designated 
fami dei grands hommes.^' But of 
this more hereafter. My own sensar 
tions, at all events, when £ first seized 
the volume, were of extreme pleasure. 
Yet had I read the reviews, and learned 
that he only proposed to treat the res 
gestOM of the period, after the manner 
of Sallust : Sirictim, uti gwtque cie- 
morid digna vUUbantur** And yet 
even this was much ; and the volume i 
vfas, and ought to have been, most 
welcome to the world. From the work, 
even such as Vami des grands horn-- 
mes'* propounded ft, all men, however 
ookf, expected ^me lightning flashes 
to illuminate the misty period— some 
disclosures which mignt solve the 
enigma of Mirabeau’s character and 
proceedings. And %ould they liave 
anticipated kss from an impartial band, 
who was known to have been in the 
count’s service duridjg a stining period 
of his legislative labours, and who had 
always aiiiiouiiced important revela- 
tions ? 
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.Bat Minbean was the grwt o^jeet-: 
be was to us the dominant, and f et the 
incomprehensible, element of thc|^poch. 
While he was yet alive, all men wor- 
shipped him, some as a devilf some 
as a saviour — but all bowed dgwa be- 
fore the almighty supremaey of his 
genius. When he was deed, some 
cursed him' in his grayot and heaped 
calumny and insult upon hk mempiy, 
while others at once encolled him 
amongst the gods, and placed his 
vifusr immediatelv beside that of the 
Olympian Thunderer. And in truth 
a man not caring to be deemed ihn- 
tastical, might remark, that Mirabeau's 
position in the National Assembly was 
not unlike that of the ancient Jupiter 
in the council of the gods. The orator 
stood alone. He had many ministers, 
many servants, many {laves — slaves of 
all ranks and degree,— bfit no friends ; 
no, nor, by Heaven ! a single follower. 
Such was the son of Saturn in the midst 
of the Olympians— Jupiter, the im- 
bodiment of the power of mind, the 
concentration of Almjghty Will, the in- 
carnation of the Spii^t o{jLhe Universe 
—Jupiter, the dreaded and hated of 
all,— nis sister-wife, his brothers, chil- 
dren, creatures, — all into whom there 
was only breathed that portion of^the 
mighty mind which comiituted a cer- 
tain aggregation of talents, qualities, 
and feculties, perfected to the standard 
ofdivjnity— Jupiter, who was to all the 
msMrmng Kfmintt excepting to some 
gentle nymph or mortal damsel, with 
whom he wasted an hour in dalliance. 
But this is idle. TakeJ uniter for Ge- 
nius, and then we shall understand how 
Mirabeau, in a time of convulsion, 
came to occupy bis* peculiar position. 
Genius is power. Every thing must 
bow to Genius and Will, which is its 
symbol. Even when enwrapped in 
clay, it can bend all things to its pUr- ^ 
poses— even the frail body ^bich yet 
clogs it; and in relation with the crea- 
tures amor^p|t which it exists, it can 
exercise most of that sovereign power 
attributed to Ihe deification of miiSi in 
the person of the fiibled Jupiter. It 
can break into the ier|tises of men’s 
hearts, read their thoughts, rebuke their 
spirits, mad mouKl them by the irop^ 
of its will it can even penetrate into 
that futurity which Fite foi^ids it to 
control. But whhi is the penal^ to a 
mortal for possession of the right royal, 
but fetal, gift of(genius? Alaslitmust 
^necessarily separate him from his fel- 


lows and their spipathies. He can have 
no equal, no fhena---rthere can be for 
him no eXXir 19^—00 other self. He 
is alone. The Platonists compared their 
Jupiter, which I interpret as genius, 
to the sun ; and methinks genius is, in 
the sphere wherein it moves, like the 
sun to the creatures breathing on our 
earth,— the object of all, the ruler of 
all, the director of all — scorching some, 
shining benignly upon some, glancing 
feebly upon others, and never receiving 
due justice until it has been fora time 
beneath the horizon : for it is then only 
we can gase upon its glories with a 
steady c^e. 

But to proceed with Mimbeau. As 
Macaulay expresses it, up to the pre- 
sent period ne has been a string of 
antitheses. M. Dumont has, however, 
according to the same authority, ren- 
dered every thing touchtiig his charac- 
ter perfectly intelligible. What manner 
of man was this M. Dumont ? What 
sort of production is his work ? 1 quote 
Macaulay on the subject. He has 
read the volume most attentively ; and 
has, in bold and forcible language, set 
forth every thing that Dumont asserts, 
hints, or insinuates in his own favour. 

** This is a very amusing and a very in- 
structive book ; out, even if it were less 
amusing and less instructive, it would 
still he interesting as a relic of a wise 
and virtuous man. JVI. Dumont was one 
of those persons, the care of whose famo 
belongs in on especial manner to man- 
kind. For he was one of those persons who 
have, for the sake of mankind, neglected 
the care if their awn fame. In his walk 
through life there was no obtrusiveness, 
no pushing, no elbowing, none of the 
little arts which bring forward little 
men, With eveiy right to the head of 
the board, he took tlie lowest room, and 
well deserved U> be greeted with — 
Friend, go up higher. Though no man 
was more eupabU of achieving Jor himself a 
separate and independent renown, he at- 
tached himself to others ; he laboured to 
raise their fame; he was content to receive 
a§ hie share if ths> reward the mere over- 
Jbwings whiA redounded from the full 
measure of their glory. Not that he was 
of a ifrvue and idolatrous habit of mind : 
not that ho was one of the tribe of Bos- 
wells,— those literary Gibeonites, born 
to be hewers of wom and drawers of 
water to the higher intellectual castes. 
Possessed of tidonU and aequirominte 
which made hisn great, he wished only to be 
netful. In the prime of manhood, at the 
very timctfitfe at wkieh ambitious men are 
most ambitious, he was not solicitous to 
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praelaim Itet At /Wmltftad infiirmiimh 
argumentt, mkd Joftunei to ifMtitu. 
Jn his later yeare ie was per/eeifyieUlh^ 
that hit renoum thauU merga m that w 
Mr^ Bentham'* 

*' But nothing in thn book hat in- 
turested ut moie than the view which M« 
Dumont has presented to ne, nnhateeta- 
tiously, and, we may tay, nnoontcloual/, 
of his own character. The atordy lecu- 
tude, the large chaiiQr, the good^haltore, 
the modeaty, the independent apiriti the 
ardent phiumthropy, the tinaffeeted in- 
difference to money and to fiune, make op 
a character which, while it has nothing 
unnatural, scema tc ua to approach nearer 
to perfection than any of the Qtandiaomi 
and AUworthya of fiction. Tim work ia 
not indeed precisely such a work as we 
had anticipated, — it is more lively, more 
picturesoue, more amusing, than we had 
promised ourselves ; and it is, on the 
other hand, less profound and philo- 
sophic. But if it is not, in all respects, 
sucli as might have been expected from 
the intellect of fif. Dumont, it is as- 
auredlv auch ns might have been ex- 
pected from his heart.** , 

I have extracted these passages in 
the first instance, because it is import- 
ant to ascertain Dumont’s character, to 
weigh nicely his credibility as a witness, 
before we proceed to consider his testi- 
mony with respect to Mirabeau. If 
all that Mr. Macaulay says be true, — 
if be hath indeed painted M. Dumont 
correctly, — that gentleman is far more 
than the Grandisons and Allworthys of 
fiction, — far more than even the hope- 
less objects of the cynic’s satiric search ; 
he IS the perfect moral hero, in whom 
the stilf-enduring will and power to 
serve his fellows are so marvellously 
combined : his Recollections aie to be 
I’eccived by the world in dll humility, 
as the revelations of a blessed spirit ; 
and implicit belief is to be placed in 
every syllable he has been graciously 
pleased to put on record. But if, on * 
the other hand, it should appear that 
he was not the creature he is naiqted, 
but in almost evei^ respect ue con- 
trary, should we not be justified in 
considering his work a matter of reason, 
not of faith? — in subjecting it to the 
ordinary tests, — proba|iihty limited by 
dates and circumstances,-^ probability 
enforced by strong arguments, conflict- 
ing testimony, and the rest ?— and then 
in saying, if we detect him in a wilful 
falsehood,— 

** an odious, daniwd lie ; 

Upon my soul, a lie, a wicked lie V' 


<FwM not pause Ibfki m^,fbrit must 
bahilheainniuMM.* fiftnsfthetefbfe, 
dbrtbwlth, ton' (hrongb w Dumont’s 
la the finit piM ebserve 
^fit Irere tbe pniite tfhicb he succes- 
sively filled in this phantasmal scene. 
He was a preacher in Gdueva— an am- 
bnlatoiy tutor in Russia^ a stationary 
tutor, tbil is to say a tutor in a pri- 
vate ibmtly, in England— a msgrefarib 
to Jeremv^Rentham^ reporter under 
Mitabean— again sapclarm to Jetemy 
— aqrcopbant Mttojiand House— end, 
lastiv, laborious Intriguer abcUt 
migbly trifles in Geneva, and a sort of 
fat Sir Oracle, who was honoured with 
the privilege of sitting in a peculiariy 
capacious chair, and so forth, in the 
grand assemblies of that magnificent * 
republic. Now, in nobe of these, ex- 
cepting pertops the first and last, 
was he in wBat might be fairly called 
an independent position ; and with 
M. Dumont, wliether in the pulpit, or 
on the ohair in Geneva, the world at 
large have not the least concern. In all 
thc^intermediate stages of his career, lie 
was eating 4he *bread, receiving the 
pay, or spending the money, of another. 
And, by the way, even in the first, 
when, as a preacher of the Gospel, he 
might appear to challenge fkirly a posi- 
tion of genuine independence, yet his 
claim will not be founa a very strong one; 
for, in the very commencement of his 
adventures, it turns out that he virtually 
enjoyed the post upon the tenure of 
agreeing in all matters of politics and 
religion with the ** powers that be 
and that the consequence of hts once 
venturing to differ with the dominant 
party of the hour, on some points of 
doctrine or polifics, was his being 
stripped of his office, deprived of his 
salary, and left without tne means of 
decent subsistence. So much for his 
independence, in the first and most • 
respectable place it was his fortune* to 
fill. As to the last, it was in itself so 
worthlesi, so ridiculous, so entirely de- 
pendent upon th^ ignorant respect of 
th^oment, thfit it is scarcely necessary 
lo say, a much slighter cause would 
have sufficed to push him from his 
chair than that which orieinally drove 
him from his pulpift We have only, 
tlien, to deal with him in the interme- 
diate stages ; and how is it diat in 
these he can estaftish ttie slightest 
claim to independemml True! it 
may be urged, that hedabemred hard m 
most of the employments in which h^ 
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wa$€ngag^; and this is undoubtedly , lat in their behalf; ^icli he al- 
the feet. It may be, and it baft been leges, or the far more probable inisun- 
ndded, that all the toils of hyn who derstanding with our Jeremy, were not 
possessed such ** m umtffteted indiffer* sufficient causes to lead a man, whd, in 
ence to and to Janie had himply the player’s phrase, only did the 

for theirobjeetthe benefit of mankind." heavy business,” to go on a knight- 
This as undoubtedly is felse. I have errant expedition in foreign parts. And 
admitted that he worked ; but this then, again, having happily achieved a 
does not piove he was independent : reportership under Mirabeau (wherein 
a man may work, and receive tliat he occupi^ himself for the benefit of 
honourable reward on whichdie subsists mankind, doubtless considering it the 
at the bands of him for whom he works; most widely beneficial occupation he 
but it is idle to call the mtin independ- could select), why, for shamefacedness, 
ont, if bis master oommaBd the^market, or a trifle of money, to which he was so 
and can exclude the commodity pro- iinafiectedly indifferent, did he abandon 
duced, if it so please him. Thus was it this, with the purpose of once more 
in the rases of Bentham and Mirabeau, getting fhto the Utilitarian tread-mill i 
the only ones whereof we really have Pooh I pooh I the thing is absurd ! 
to treat; for in those of the tutoring And, really, 1 know not whether to be 
and toad-eating it would be prepos- more amazed at the impudence of the 
terous to talk of independence. And man’s own assumptions, or the easy 
now as to the toiling for^the benefit of assurance of Macaulay'.: panegyric, 
mankind. Can he who fills a variety In a thousand places Macaulay pikises 
of situations, of a nature altogether his unaffectednoss. How he could 
diflerent, presume to say that he em- have brought himself to do this, 1 really 
braces eacli successive line of occupa- cannot conceive. The book, from first 
tion, sen Jbritma dederit^ ieu Jors to last, is written with an air of sleeky 
otjecerit^ simply fell* tbe benefit of affectation and flabby candour ; which 
mankind ? Inat he is a sort of really is to me the most unmitigated ly 
moral Quixote, roaming through the disgusting that 1 ever yet encountered, 
world to fulfil adventures not of high The authoi indeed insinuates, and that 
emprise, but of loathsome drudgeiy most plainly, in a tliousand places, 
ana dread humiliation, for the benefit that every act of his life was devoted 
of his fellow-men? So be it. But to the benefit of human kind. And 
why abandon these adventures un- this Macaulay trumpets forth. But 
achieved ? why change from one to what does Dumont, in written words, 
another, under the influence of personal /issign as the motive of all his actions ? 
caprice (which, in struggles for the be- Amusement ! He does eveiy thing, as 
nefit of mankind, it would be base in the Irishman fights, — for fun! The 
one so nearly approaching perfection very volume whereof we treat is writ- 
to entertain) r — or else uiidci the com- ten, forsooth, at Bath, to wing away 
pulsion of some Euiystheus, which pre- some idle, heavy hours. “ 'Je ne sau- 
cludcs the idea of that independence rais mieux employer les heuies inter- 
which is arrogated, and which alone rompues de mon loisir a Bath !" quoth 
allows any exalted ment for the labour, he, when he announces to us that he is 
since without it there can be no selec- about to put on recoid matters of the 
tion of the adventure, no choice of its , highest importance — “ des eveiiemens 
prosecution, no more claim upon the dont j’ai comm les premiers mobile^, 
gratitude of men than might be set et des personiiages avec qui j’ai eti des 
forth by a scavenger, who voluntarilv liaisons particulmres and he adds, in 
sweeps the streets mr his daily bread, the same breath', ** mais si cet cssai 
Now, here again we^have only^two m’ennuie, comme je le crains et le 
cases to consider. Dumont entered pressens, j’en serais quitte pour le sus- 
upon the task of expi finding Jeremy pendte, ou le jetter au feu r Next he 
Bentham’s apocalypse of jurisprudence i^islates for a city during breakfast- 
solely witli the* view of benefiting time, in a fit of gaiety ! “ Dans un 
mankind. Why abandon it? The acebs de metd, il nous* piit eiivie 
interests of some dozen kicked-out d’fitre les Ifigislatcurs de Montreuil: 
Genevese, and hi^anxiety to publish a nous demandonsdu papier, de I'encre, 

* Himself aifl nnother Swiss, by the name of Duroverai, who was turned out of 

^Genova, and lived foi h long time in Ireland, as cook or tutor, ortho like. 
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et dea pTuroes ; et nous voilik tout occu- 
py ^ dinger nn tiis petit rdglemeat, 
qui indiquait la narche.il sui?j^ pour 
la nomination deaddpul^sattxbailliages. 
Jamau travail ns se fit phis gaiemeni t 
il etait- interrompu par det continusU 
ickts ds rire /’* Yet so admirable tvas 
this laughter-iraught legislation, that 
mark the result. The assembly of 
Montreuil was the first in Frahce to 
complete its election, and. in so' order- 
ly a manner as to challenge' universal 

E raise; and thus unaffectedly does 
Kimont announce the fact. ** €e 
guUlp a ds plaUantf c*est,^ qu*anivant 
a Paris, nous vlmes bientot, dans lea 
papiers publics, que Tassembl^e de 
IVlontreuil avail fini son Election la 


premibre, et qu’on donnait de grands 
cloges ik rorare qu'elle avail su dta-^ 
blir !” My modest Dumont I But 
there are a hundred instances in the 
book of similar attempts at a jaunty 
devil-me-carishness, which are quite as 
unbecoming the gravity of the philoso- 
pher as the worldly wisdom of a fat 
old smell-feast. I cannot, however, at 
this moment, recall them all ; nor does 
it need I T only remember, that every 
thing he does is voluntary; that, for 
example, he is a voluntary exile,” 
albeit precisely in the same fashion as 
the 'polite dog, who voluntarily ran 
down stairs, to save the owner of the 
house the trouble of kicking him. The 
cur never once threw away a thought 
upon the possibility of any pain or in- 
jury to ins proper person. No; his 
rapid descent was an act of pure voli- 
tion ! Ay, and thus is Dumont a 
voluntary exile ; and, even while en- 
gaged in the vilest drudgery, bis spirit 
never condescends to be clogged by 
any of the ordinary conditions of mor- 
tality. Money* would seem in his 
Souvsnm to be of well-nigh as little 
import as in a faery tale, and distance ^ 
pretty much the same. We hear con- 
tinually of his being cheated, but only 
once of his being paid by an em- 
ployer ; and never df his receiving any 
donations to support frail humanity, 


or procure matenid meuiit jQf .lra&S|]port 
from jfiace to place* Bat let alL these* 
things^pass there is piece of 
affectation so monstrous ti)a;t t must 
for a *momeitf dwell upofi it, M^' 
gentlemaa carries the peeuliaiity of hts 
taste in amusements so iar, that he ee- 
tually declares it was an amusement to 
him and the other Swiss to report tb^^ 

rt ^Dg8 of the National i^smnb^ 
rubeau*8 paper ! Well, you 
may sav, ^vhat of that ? -He respected' 
and admired the Assembly, and t^' 
labour was a labour of love.. By no« 
means 1 He held the Assembly in 
most sovereign contempt, and re- 
peatedly expresses the same in the 
most unmeasured terms. He must 
have toiled, then, from an abstract, love 
of the art and mystery of reporting. 
Undoubtedly he did. Lend him your 
ears : * 

Quant k la composition du journal, 
ells devint un amuumsnt pour nous. Du- 
roverai se ohaigeait d’une stance, et moi 
cle I’autre. Quelquea mots ernyonn^a 
dans raasembl^ suffisaient bieii pour so 
ruppeler le load ^aa discours et Tordre- 
du d^bat. ^us n'avions jamais pr6- 
tendu rendrecompte de l*epouoantabl$ bar> 
vardags de la tribune,” &c. &o. 

“ Quant a la composition du 

JOURNAL, ELLE DEVINT UN AMUSE- 
MENT POUR NOUS 1 1” It was, theie- 
fore, an amusement to M. Dumont 
to sit for several hours in the im- 
pure atmosphere and addling din of 
a crowded and tumultuous and very 
numerous assembly, listening to the 
frightful bubbling” of the speak- 
ers, and taking pencil-notes of all 
speeches which bore upon tlie subject, 
amidst the shrugs and sneers and hat- 
ing or contemptuous glances of those 
he was reportiDg,t— persons whom 
yet he himself despised, and who w^re, 
sooth to say, in no small part, the ^ 
mere nuiiepuvem of society, — the scum 
u|R)n the surffice, — the nltli thrown up 
by that convulsion which diaturhed the 
kingdom from effd to end. It was, 
therefore, an aibusement to M. Dumont 


* You may say that, Sir Charles, He seems to hare rattled through the woild 
like my filustnous countryman the pi^ier, who sings.— ^ 

** I travelled far without a rap, and that I did right merrily.” 

But Uumont does not pretend to say that, like Sir Paflick, he was able to pay die 
people by a duet upon the bagpipes, — M. R. ^ 

t From the kindly feelings entertsined for |*loog period towards MirabeSu by a 
great number of the Asaembly, and ao kandsomlly and uneouivocolly expreaaed upon 
many occasions, it majf be conjectared with^at ^es of ^vouriiia hlu^ acribblers 
and reporters were regiixdedii:.-M. R. ^ 
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to oofayfEt his mind into a sortof loiter* robbed of the proceeds of his sonl- 
ing machine for the ideas of oihcl' men, siokeoi^ toil ; thirdly, to^be super- 
rendering fortfc the best, and suffering seded iys his mlMRable -Omployment; 
the others to foul* the brain, till it and, fc^hly, to be taken Wk to it 
should become a dull slimy ^ass, witli infinite condescension by tliese 
incapable of its glorious iiiuctionsi people^ O, Jupiter, the Seamer of 
It was, therefore, aO amusement to M. the human* breast ! is not this mon- 
Dumont, after leaving the Assembly, strous ? The poor heart-sick pros^ 
with an aching head; aweary mind, titute,^that assumes a' weaiy smile, 
and a saddened heart (as, if he were and pretends to "drive her dreadful 
humBn,heneedsmasthavedcme),toffo trade as a means of pleasure, not as 
to an office where aocommodation tof a source of profit to support existence, 
the labourer there was probably little, may be excused ; her office is to excite 
and comfort there was none ; and then and to allure. There is no excitement, 
to spend more heavy hours than it had no allurement, in the sorrow of the 
already cost him to listen to the guilty wretch;— she must seem warm 
speeches he proposed to publish, in and joyous, or there will be a repelling 
writing them out from the notes he chill around her; she must seem no 
had taken, which, from his own dea^ reluctant labourer for the wages of sin, 
cription, must have been very imper- or her occupation’s gone. But there 
foot notes, and which must have, there- is no excuse for the beastly afiectation 
fore, continually left hiifi with only of a man who pretend:^ to derive 
his memory to rely upon ; the painful amusement ftom an employment which 
exercise whereof must add terribly to the consumes the soul and withers the 
fatigue ofa mind that was already weary, body, which is literally 
It was, therefore, an amusement to M. which, too, can never compensate for 
Dumont to be brought.into contact with present injury by future fame — and 
coarse and mean peiionSi: nay, more, which, above all, subjects a man to 
to be subjected to the control, the slights, and wrongs, and companion- 
caprice, the dishonesty, of a greasy ship, and control, which nothing 
meclianic like I^jay, and a saucy, should compel him to endure but the 
tameless wanton like his wife. It necessity of thus earning an honest 
was an amusement to M. Dumont, livelihora while in the pursuit of better 
first, to be insulted ; secondly, to be and worthier things.f 

* “ For Banquo’a iuue have I fouled 'my mind/’.— not •'filed,'* (for defiled/’) 
as those most stupid of all stupid commentators, the eommentaton of Shakespeare, 
have it — ^M. R. 

t 1 think my friend Sir ChorisB deals too much in generals here. A man may 
find amusement in reportii^ his own speeches ; else why is it that all the ** monstrous 
clever” senators, such as l»un Bayntun, Liston Bulwer, Ricdiard Sbiel, and the like, 
are to be seen upon any given night of debate hi the several newspaper oflices, 
Penendening for the hare life t On toddling into an office the other night, to see an 
editorial friend of mine, and enjoy a little philosophical and physiological chat witli 
him^who the devil should I spy but Liston Bulwer, whacking away at a speech like 
a steam-engine, with his coat off, and a pot of heavy by his side— 

•' Which ever and anon he gave hip lips and took't away again.” 

' Now he did positively feel amaaomeot in ifib .occupation ; for 1 watched him narrowly, 
and foy timbers if he did not look as livdy and as happy as a galvaiueed corpse. 
The caM o^pring Rice aiid Josh Ilume, who report the proceedings of the House 
for the newipkpers whenever the ordinaiy raporters are exeluded, I will not quote, 
einee it ia nof eer^n (tbopgh I myself have no doubt on the subject) whether these 
shabby seountels perform this noisome labour for amusement or for money. Nor 
will 1 cite any other cose^hut request you now to view the subject in the obverse ; 
and suffer me to remark,^ mat if reports be not an Smoeement to the reporter, tliey not 
unfrequently are ea to other men. 1 do well remsmber having laughed for a week at 
a retell, which, instead of txansinitting Napoleon tp posterity with his code in his 
hand, sent him dovm hdeii Jb .the same iashipn with Saturn after the sucoessfiil 
rebellion of yoni^ Jttfdter ; ** J descend,” quoth the emperor, “ to posterity 
with my code in my^tmd/’ fire, :improTeiiimit.'Qf the reporter! Let me 

* answer in the words <n tlie zehr ItkljUp, who was pressed by an English lady to toll 
principal duty pf * cavalier eervente, " 1 beseech yotthto suppose it”. And 
new I wbk'on’t, hii vtM fit meNtc lhsle was ^ther re|^ whicdi caused infinite 
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Had I only this one trait of M» Du-^ 
monty 1 feel I should be justified ii^ 
condemning him as an oily rogie T. 1 
will^ however^ go on with him ; and, 
pursuing the question of his conneximr 
with the newspapers, propose to hiqttiief 
into <Miis unarTected indiflhrenee t» 
money,” so fer as die piper and its 
owner, Mirabeau, are eoaisttied. How 
came he to join »th» paper, and for 
what purpose ? 

** Mirabean; qui avait une gnnde en-' 
vie de nous* fixer d Paris pendant le 
Goun de rAssemblde Nationale, nous pro- 
posa une aoeifife gui devait Stn trSs-lu* 
erative : c'etSit I'eutieprise d'un jonmal 
r^gulier aoim son nom. dont le produit, 
d^penses deduites, serait parta^ entre 
quatre personnea, Lejay son libraire^ lui« 
mdme,t Duroverai, et moi. Noutdwiont 
pr6lever unt tommt raUonnahie par moik 
pour notres dSpente^, L*ou?rage devait 
avoir pour titre Le Courier de Provence. 
11 fut aiinonce dans cette 19 lettre et les 
BouBcripteura vinrent tellement en foule, 
quoiqiie le prix de la souacription flit 
tres-haut, , 9 ua now imaginioni det 
montagnes d*or, En peu d» jours Aotre 


lisle Itait de pluf^e*tNdt’,ttfllNli;^ Les 
demanies daapkosdMi'ftreBt'M pro- 
portioi^.”' . •* 

Hem 

iaiuaemen^ wh 


of the 
i itls no^'Olearwas 
giMitOttsly introduced by this firuiy 
ufiaffected gentleman as a, motive £ 
we have excellent reasons for M. 
llumont's becoming a Reporter, He 
gets a fourth share ih the profits of the 
paper; he is entitled, monthly 
^prelegtrj^ that is, to take up, before 
there can be any division or question 
of profits, " ttfis $omm 
which, properly translated, meaiia a 
handsome allowance for his personal 
expenses; as the printer was, in like 


manner, entitled nrilever the cost' 
of printing, publuning, &c. Well 1 
for four months, he and Duroverai 
draw their jegular salary for their 
support ; but, not having received their 
fourth shares of the profit, they become 
clamorous, and quarrel with Madame 
Lejay, who, according to Dumont, had 
expended all the profits in stocking 
her« shop. Tlie^ press her. She, in 


amuaemont, and it was a report of a passage in a speech of Sir Charlea's own. 
Ho aaid, ** It was a fact well known, that honourable gentlemen did occaaionally go 
to church, not so much to aay their prayers, as to hear a cantilena.** An ornamental 
or poetical reporter was, as luck would have it, in the gallery —a reporter whose 
notes of speeches might not be inaptly compared to the magic carpet of Solomon or 
Mahommed, which might eitlier be so contracted as to serve for a foot-cloth in the 
king’s or prophet’s tent, or else expanded so os to afford ample accommodation for 
the entire army in a journey tlirough the air. The gentleman’s notes for this passage 
were probably *’ church” and ** cantilena” which, however, sounded in his ears like 
unto the name of a fair vocalist ; and he wrote for Sir Charles, “ that honourable 
gentlemen were in the habit of going to church, not to si^ tlieir prayers, but to hear 
Braham and Catalani” What brought llrsham there 1 Poob, sir, ne was associa^d 
in the reporter’s mind with Catsloni as a singer at the oratorios. And happy was it 
that thus it was, both for the world and the reporter :i-. the world got the report, 
the reporter immortal fame, and something besides, — immediate glory and honour. 
Braham wrote to Sir Charles, stating that he had done honour to himself and the 
House of Commons by mentioning his (Braham’s) name there but that Mr. Braham 
must add, he felt the compliment was considerably lessened in being shared with 
such a paltry squaller as the foreign woman Catalani. With the reporter he dealt 
still more gi^iously : Dans un acefo d'|ntliou8isBme,”— .in a fit of “ entkusimti^,” • 
he invited liim to dine at the Grange, Brompton ; and after dinner delighted him with 
recitations from all the leodiog tragic characters of Sh8ke8peare,...*Macbeth, Othello, 
Richard 111., Hamlet, King Lear, CoriolBaus,-ii-from all, in a word, excepting Shylocl^ 
which he shied fromafeelings of delicacy wbiob all men will «t once perceive and 
appreciate. The entertainments of the eveningKoneluded by Mr. Braham's dancing 
in the most accomplished manner on the slack-rope. The reporter was enchanted ; 
and being poetical, he forthwith indited two sonnets — one addressed, after the 
French fashion of hiatrionio nomenclature, (such as Elmire-Mara, Carolina-Sontag', 
Desdemona-Malibran,) '* To OTiiELLo-BnAiiAM"— the poet higl been a week m 
France, and had acquired a deep insight into the language, customs, manneia, dec, 
of the French people. The other sonnet was addressed “ To John Braham, Em. 
dancing.” Mr. Fiaaer, of Regent Street, baa, I believe, both in his posseislon, aiM 
will probably one or other ifolige the town veitb them.— M. R. 

* Dumont and Duroverai. ^ 

t Mirabean gave bia^share to L^ay and bia wife, is Dotnoat aflyirwttds tella ua. 

i ,19 Lettre a sea Commettanta, pax le Comte de Mirabean, • 
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all hiiman probabilityi did not expect 
to be so pressed, but calculated On the 
profits or the }ear, or half-year, on the 
sale of the paper, and on that of the 
stock Kiid in, to pay the work meft, who 
were alw^s drawing the tomme ia%* 
tamable for their personal expenses 
She was then taken by Surprise, and 
had no money to give ; or, having the 
money, she, of dishonesty aforethought, 
refuses to give it , nor, of cf^rse, will 
she produce the account-books. The 
repoiters appeal to Mirabeau, who has 
no personal interest in tlie concern, 
and he cannot be brought to interfere 
to any good purpose, or with any par- 
ticular energy, between his luick- 
mistress and his hack-wi iters. So they 
strike work But Madame Lejiy 
coolly obseives, Nm^ tommet dant unt 
viUe powTLiie , and forthwith employs 
two other hUetateur^ whom Dumont 
abuses foi their baseness in stepping 
into the places of himself and his 
colleague But he soon has a triun^h 
worthy of a gieat philanthropist. The 
new reporters broke down, from not 
being acquainted witlPtbe,fonns of the 
Assembly, with the names of the speak- 
ers, and from not having any commu- 
nication with the raembei , whereby 
they might be apprised of the move- 
ments of the Assembly , and before 
long, they are glad to letiie, Madame 
Lejay to get iid of them, and our 
/funds Dumont and Duroierat ate 
glad to bury the past in oblmon, 
to jotego alipecnnmy daims upon the 
lady, and to ireep back into their old 
plates. “ On Jit (says Dumont) un 
autre at rangement pour le futur And, 
as he foimally complains no more, I 
presume he hencefoith leccived his due 
share of the profits ; but these fell off; 
and at lengtn he tells us that he left 
the paper lu the beginning of Maich ; 
and that Duro\erai, and Keybaz, ano- 
ther Swiss, who was brought m, left it 
not long after; and that, abandoned 
by them and Mirabeau, it sunk into a 
mere compilation o\ speeches and de- 
crees Now we have ^^een Mirabbdu 
abandoned it long before, and really 
never had any connckjon witli it, ex- 
cept as a vehicle for bis harangues, and 
for such squibs Jfiid attacks upon his 
enemies as he did not choose to utter 
in the Assembly, so his departure from 
the journal had nothing to do with it3 
flulure, as Dumont would iniinuate. 
but our wondet aii itte catastrophe, if 
any we could ' entertain, will soon 


cease, when we learn from M. Dumont 
himself, that ** Touvrage, malgic ({uel- 
ques morceaux de discussion raison- 
nable,est tr^s^medlocle, et souvent tics- 
mauvois.” He adds, Je ne suis pas 
^totin^ qu*il soil tombd dans le mfime 
mfpris que toutes les productions 
€phf!imlres de cette epoque !” Neither 
am I ; and for other reasons besides 
those that M Dumont enumerates, 
even although he observes, — reporting 
did not leave him sufficient leirore for 
study and meditation to enable him to 
write good 01 igmal artiLle:i, reporting, 
which when it failed to fulfil its golden 
promise^, ceased to be always an 
amusement JUtais (qu<^h ht) 
vent dtgoAu de ce tranail, patieyu'une 
simple operation de manauore tomme 
ctlie tfabreger des ducoiir%, et de 
rendre tompte des stames presyuc 
tau fours tumultueuses, n et it futs fade 
pout me dormer de plaisit ** But 
enough of this Througliout the whole 
1 really cannot see any thing of that 
unaffect ecUindifference to money The 
mm appe irs to me to have acted, from 
fit St to last, on the pnnciple, point 
argent, point de Suisbe In mothei 
phrt of his u regular woik, he tells us, 
that he left I^aris caily in Much, )ust 
after he had retned fiom the pipei 
He assigns as his reasons foi so doing, 
that Duro^eiai and Mirnbeiu weie 
quirieiling because Madame Ie|iy 
robbed the former of his profits in the 
Courier de Ftoveme , because his 
great anticipations of public good from 
the Assembly weie chilled , and be- 
cause, adds he, “ Duroveni me laiss iit 
une pait trop grande du tiivail, j’en 
ctais excede, svrtout lorsqu'il JiU ac* 
lowpagne de desagttmens ae horairc et 
de tripotagesmefiantihs ' Moieovcr, 
he declares, that his respect foi his pa- 
tron did not improie on acquaintance , 
that he was attacked in the papers as 
one of his hack-wnteis — ana that he 
lost caste by it I Bah 1 Tie accoid- 
ingly, as he himself and his panegy lists 
would ha%e it, returned to London foi 
die benefit of mankind, and agim 
placed himself in the Utilitanan tiead- 
miU We will soon accompany him 
ihither ; but let roe in the first place 
pause to remark, that the whole course 
of his connexion with Miiabcau, and 
that of the colleagues he names so 
frequently, would, from bis own book, 
seem to have been sullied by a suc- 
cession of shabby quarrels about money- 
matters Theie was at this period a 
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set of litmiy Swisses in< ^sns, who 
hiied tlieir pras to the leodutieiiarv 
party, as their oountryoBeo did diew 
swo^s to the court. Amongst thcee 
were Dumont, DuroTemt, and Reyl^ 
whom, as we We already heard, Mira- 
beau employed on his jounial as re- 
porters, and serhaps mado 
concoction <» yarious of bis pamphlets 
and speeches, as £lir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Stanley most probably do their 
secretaries and cleru. Mirabeau em- 
ployed Clavibre too, a person of much 
iiigfier pretensions than the rest — a 
fellow who was, like Michael Cassio, 
a great arithmetician,?’ and who after- 
wards became minister of finance under 
the Girondists. Yet even this man wgs, 

' we are given to understand, continually 
at feud with Mirabeau about money- 
matters. Dumont relates that, ujMn 
the occasion of some high words oe- 
tween the count and Clavibre, be was 
trembling lest there might issue from 
the lips of the latter ^^quelques re- 
proches sur la conduite . privee de 
Mirabeau avec liii, quelques* insinua- 
tions sur des bassesses pbcuniaires dont 
il m’avait fait part.” And as for Duro- 
verai, we have a very pretty hint at thn 
disinterestedness of his character in a 
report given by his friend and colleague. 
Duroverai was, in some capacity or 
other, attached to the embassy to Eng- 
land, of which Chauvelin was nomi- 
nally, and Talleyrand really, the head. 
The three were loitering in Paris ; and 
Dumouriez, then the leading minister, 
observed to Dumont that the several 
modes in which they passed their time 
were as follow : — “ M. de Talleyrand 
s amuse ; M. de Chauvelin boude ; 
M. Duroverai mabcbamue.” 

The fbelings, however, of this whole 
Swiss gang may be pretty well imagined 
from another statement of Dumont’s. 
There were a number of them collected 
in London previous to the assembling 
of the l^tates-Geneial. They had been 
banished from Geneva in 1782. In 
consequence of the Rovolution of 1789, 
Dumont and Duroverai went to Paris, 
to endeavour to induce Necker to push 
this revolution still farther, by diminish- 
ing the powers of the councils, and 
altering an arrangement which dissa- 
tisfied the exiles in several of its clauses, 
but chiefly in which, think you ? Listen : 

La clause qui les choquait le plus, 
e’est que les exilds, quoique rappel^s 
dans leur patrie, n’etaient pas lehiblis 
dans leurs charges fetleursbonneurs!! 1” 
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"Aiitf 1,7 continues Odpumt^ 
point ^ exild moi-iQfin«e> iqais ayttnt 
quittd Oeaieire voimUdr^aif je pon^ 
vais plrleT' plus oonvenableinfliit fia- 
ikveurdles ew^s qu*ih ne lo ponvideut , 
fiiiie eux-mbmM avec biens^ance.” So,, 
tp aid tbem i|i.,tbeir modest demimd,- 
and never, of course, dreaming^Unpn^' 
ing baek to the honours and eimutnenl^ 
of bis own office, he came to 
published his pamphlet, visited Kedepr, 
took nothing by. his motion ; and, after 
reporting for a fepf pionths under Mink- 
b^u, hq shifted die scene of his exer- 
tions, and returned to the shelter of 
Jeremiah’s roof-tree. 

And here it would be vyell to solicit 
attention to the nature of the *^ba 9 - 
testet pfeuniaircM*^ wherewith JBif irabean 
has been chmged by these, persons. 
Be it observed, the only pecuniary 
transactions fmssible between* them; 
were when, as literary mechanics, they 
came to clmm remuneration from the: 
Comte de Mirabeau upon account of 
work and labour done, ^ow, Mirabeau 
himself derived his whole income, and 
for years bad dode so, fiN>m his pen. 
Let us then sdppose that, in the cases 
wherein he is accused, he sdeoted a 
subject, as a sculptor might a 'block 
of marble, and supplying a model, 
employed some men to penorm oertainr 
rough work upon 'prticular portions 
of it. The coarse chiselling, so to call 
it, being performed, he takes the jret 
uncouth and shapeless mass, and forms 
it into a thing of grace and beauty, or, 
as it may happen, into a monument 
and a representation of force and genius. 
The work is his. Save for his imagina- 
tion, it would have had no existence 
even in idea — save for his soul-tingling 
fingers, it would have had no fonn 
more markworthy than that of a vulgar 
block. It is sold : the creator seizes 
the lion’t share of the price. Who will 
*deoy that he is entitled to it? But 
the mechanics are dissatisfied ;-T-like 
jackals, they yelp out their reclanuipf 
lions at the scanty portion which* has 
beew accorded to them I — But softl— 
fliey may be offended at this compa- 
rison. If, however, they have any 
touch of the lion's spirit in tliem, why 
do they not range an their own ac- 
count? or, if they be even jackals of 
ability, why do they not forthwith 
comipit their fortunes to a more gene^ 
rous master, rather than continue in 
the service of one against whom they 
have so repeated ly to^mplain ? The 
3a' 
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quesUont would b€ difficult to adswar. 
The feet is, theie persons estimated 
their services und their importance in 
an inordinate degree. They foi^ot that 
there were thousands of commoinplace 
men who could do, and were willing 
to do, what they had done ; and that 
therefore, from the abundant supply 
of labour in the market, the remunera- 
tion must necessarily be small, and 
the defection of a workman or two a 
matter of no concern to the Employer. 
Tb^ were unwilling, too, in tlieir 
paltry pride, to remember thp phiio- 
aophy of the good old adage which 
Butler versified : 


** For what is worth in any thing, 

But BO much money as 'twill bring." 
And for the rest, it is idle to suppose 
that th'ey would continue to work for 
Mirabeau, as they alt did, if tliey could 
have procured more for their labour 
elsewhere. We may therefore conclude 
that tiiey gcjf the Parisian market-price 
at the least, and that the complaints 
were uttered in a spirit of wounded 
self-love and outrageous vanity. Under 
these influences, they affected not to be 
conscious of the difference between 
their master and themselves — of the 
distinction between soul and matter — 
betwixt mind and mud 1 * 


* Notwithstanding the ill success of M. Dumont’s first speculation in newspapers, 
whereof he so bitt«'ly complains, he engaged in another enterprise of the like nature 
after Mirabeau’s death, — for the benefit of mankind, of course, and with tlie most 
unaffected indifference to money and to fame. After having paid o visit to his family, 
now returned to Geneva, be found himself once more in Paris in 1791. He hud 
been accompanied in hia journey by a hair-brained young gentleman iiiuned Du-Chu- 
telet, a military officer — **unjeune itourdi de la noblesse Fran^iw” as he himself 
describes him — and, for the rest, the friend of Tom Paine, and a rabid republican. 
During the period of doubt and excitement which followed tlie king's flight to 
Varennes, Dumont tells us that Paine wrote an sfddress to tlie French nation. 
" Ce n'itait (quoth t^e Genevese) rien mains quun manifeste eontre la royaut^, et 

S u*une invitation d profitet' de la eihonstanee pour former une rdpuhlique?* This 
ocument was to be signed “ Du-Chl^telet and the owner of this name came to 
our Dumont, with the request that he wout& convert Paine's English into French ; 
but the Genevese, with a pious horror of aught affecting royalty, refused : **Je re- 
fusal ahsolument de traduire son affiche. Je resistai d touies ses pritres** It was 
translated, however, by somebody less scrupulous, and placarded. The proposition 
it contained found no favour in the eyes of the principal parties of the state. 
“ Mats la semmtee qu'avaii Jeiie la main audaeieusede Paine cornmengait a grimer en 
pldtieures tStes, Condorcet, an moment de la fuite du rot, dtait devena un ripublicain 
dieidi. Claviht, PdtUm, Buzot, se ressemblaieut pour discaier cette question,'* &c. 
In another place he says, ** Robespierre avait €tb si ^pouvantl a la fuite du roi, 
qu'il s'itait caehi pendant deujc Jours, et qu’il projetait de se sauver a Marseille. 
Quand le roi fut de retour, il comment a a pretor Ibreille a Brissot et a P4tiou, mais 
avec beaucoup de reserve ; et il continua toujours a saper la monarchie sans se 
declarer pour la r^publique.’' Now, all the Frenchmen named in the above passages 
were constant visitors at tbe hotel of the minister of the interior. Mqdame Roland 
says, ** J'avois fmppfe de la terrenr dont il (Robespierre) parut pen^tr^; le Jour 
de la fuite du roi d Varennet je le trauvais l*apres-midi chez Pdtiofi, ou il diaait avec 
inquietude ^ue la famille royale n’avoit pas pris ce parti sans avoir dans Paris une 
eouitioii qui ordonnerait la St. Bartbffiemy des patriotps, et qu’il s’attendoit a ne pas 
vivre dims les vingt-quaitre heures. Potion et Brissot disoient, au contraire, quo cette 
fuite dd roi fitoit ssi perte, et qu’il falloif en profiler ; que les dispositicps du peuple 
Itoient ezcellentes, qu'il seroit mieuz £clair4 sur la perfidie de la cour par cette 
demarche que n'auroient pu flure les plus sagee Merits ; qu’il Itoit Evident pour chncun 
par ce sew (bit, qur le roi ne vouloit pas de la constitutiooc, qu'il avoit juree ; que 
c’ltoit le moment de s’a^su^ une p]us homogeno^ et qu’il falloit prlporer les esprita 
d la republique. ' Robespierre, riant a son ordmaire, et se mangcant les ongles, 
demandoit ce que c’ltoit q'une rlpublique. Le projet du Journal intituld Le Htpub- 
Ucain (xt dont ii. N’rjbk eu que deux numeeos) Jj/it alors imaging. Dumont le 
Csnevois, homme d'nprit, y travailloit, Du-C"hAielet, milUaire,y prStoit son nom, et Con- 
dorebt, Brissot, SfePse preparoient d y coneourir,** 

Now, in toe first of those passages, we find, upon Madame Roland's authority, 
that M. Dumont was romancing when he states that Robespierre hid himself for two 
days from fright at the consequeqces of the king’s fiight. He was visible to bis 
ikiends, and in consultation with them, on toe jjirst day; and there were only two 
dayi during which he qould by possibility entertain any apprehension. Louis X VI. 
‘fied on the nigl^t of toe SQth of June; he was arrested at Varennes on the 3Sd 
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Now, then^ I tiiink I have esta- 
blished that, in the case of the 
eoniierion with Mirabeau, there was^ 
upon Dumont’s part, no indiflerence 
to money, aifecteo'c^ unaffected. We 
find some fine phrases indeed, here 
and there, intimating his disregard fbr 
money, his horror at squabble'4 con- 
cerning it, and so forth ; but the fkcts 
prove, even on his own shewing, nothing 
of the kind. While he worked for 
Mirabeau, he lived at Mirabeau’s ex- 
pense, and for a long time in his hotel, 
where all was provided for him, and 


wherjhe, it is but reasonable 
elude, Ireceived from thnls to time suph 
small sums of mon^ dl fais serrmis 
entitlea him to, and Mtrhbeaii could 
tfffoid.*^ 1 conteiid that, ifthis be dot 
expressly set down in l^monfs book^ 
it Is dearly to be inferred. Should 
any body deny it, I ask him how and 
from what did Dumoht derive the 
means of subsistence? If he hesitate 
for a repW, I will tell him that, if 
Dumont md not exist upon the remu- 
neration' of his honest labours firom 
Mirabeapf he roust have been a s^ 


of June by Drouet, and bronglit back lo Paris on the 84th of the same month hy 
Potion and Barnave. Secondly, we ascertain that Mr. Pafhe’a mural Uteratore had 
not that magic, effect upon the minds of men which Dumont attributea to it. Before 
it could have well— or rather let mo any, before it conld have ^sibly — ^been written, 
translated, printed, published, and placarded, it, appears that ration and BriMQt were 
contending in council with their associates, that a favourable opportunity had at 
length arrived fiir carrying into^ effect those desijniB which the majority of them had 
long ill contemplation, and which were cherished by all, — even by those who could 
not bring themselves to believe in their feasibili^. This is useful, as affording us 
an instanco of the political sagacity and historic fidelity of our author. He has hej^e 
no object in lying that I can perceive, and yet, with the instinct of the waiting-maid, 
he volunteers the lie, though imnecessary, and productive of no benefit whatsoever. 
Little should wo marvel, tlierefore, to perceive that, where his personal feelings are 
concerned, he dashes into falsehood with still gi^ater hardfiioot. We learn, from the 
last passage of Madame Roland’s statement, that the piojeot of a journid entitled 
Le liipublicaiii wiui conceived at this meeting in Pdtion’s house, the object of the 
publication doubtless being ** preparer Ui e$pritt d (a r^puhliqui,’* Also, we ascertain 
that our Dumont y trauaiUait, and that, as usual, Du-Chutelet Ion. his prostituted 
name, which would in itself intimate that the jouinhl was seditious. Condorcet, 
Brissot, and so on, proposed to he contrilnitors ; hut Dumont — mark the words ! — 
y travoiUoif , — that is, I contend, he positively and absolutely worked at it — ** got it 
iip," in the phrase of the newspaper office : and we are moreover informed, that tm 
number:i only were puhliihed. It is not easy to suppose (taking for granted even that 
it were a daily paper) that more than two numbers could have well been published 
between the 2 1 st and 84th of J une. The arrest of the king, the coalition, as it is styled, 
of Lafayette and the Lumeths, and the position in which tlie supporters of the paper 
found themsolves, roust have of necessity fortliwith stifled Le R^jmbticain on the king’s 
return. Now this consideration ought to weigh with us, even if we had not the autho- 
rity of Madame Roland, which, upon an indifferent matter-of-fact of this nature, related 
upon lier own knowledge, is absolutely uiiimpeachuhle. Besides, she had not waited, 
like M. Dumont, until die traces of events were, as he says himaelf, half effaced from 
his mind (and if it w«Te not for the method in the erasure, 1 could well believe him). 
She wrote while every thing was freshly imprinted on her memory; and though 
many have doubted the sounduess of her conclusions, nobody has ever yet impugned 
her veracity with respect to facts of whioh she declares herself to he cognisant. 1 
therefore conclude that her account of the circumstances is true. Hear M. Dumont’s, 
and observe that in tliis instance, as indeed in almost all throughout his book, he has 
a natural and very intelligible horror of dates. He states, without telling why or 
wherefore, or when befieft Paris, that he received a CommunioatiSn about this journal, 
which be had got up. *' Mes amis m’envoyerAit d LondrCs let quatrs premiers 
numdrot du Republieain, ouvrage pdriodique auquel favait promt de co-opsrsr.'* He, 
however, declines farther connexion with the defunct journal ; and he writes 
** a long letter to Clavieie, and another to Madame Condorcet, to state that the 
principles of the paper are only those of a faction, and that thereforanone but nangh^ 
Imys would continue to maintain them even by the pen. Credat JwUut Apella / But 
not content with this, he states iu a note : ** J’avais dcrit*itii morceaux pour ce iounud 
rdpublicttin; il fut imprimd dans let deux premiert ttumdrot, mau en mw UDsence, 
apres mon depart, et avec des alterations qui dtaient des infideiitfii, Csf alterations 
etaient des additions, des suppressions, et des expressions imurieuses t^vera le roi 
qui n’etaient confdri^ ni & mes opiflions ni d moa cameteref! !” • Bah ! A lie 
upon my soul, a lie 1— M. R. I ■ . 
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IbroM or other of the great paiM^ in beea ta JDtimont aa amusement, since 
Bhgland, lived upon the aiRges of they would have been inloleiably dis- 
tieachety. Ifer was diis, his first post- gusting to aay body dtse» the.old philo*- 
tion with Mirabeau, alto^tbertan un- sopher* was pemtually leading him 
enviable one for a person in hiasitua- money, until the, trash so borrowed 
tion. He had succeeded in attaching amounted to a very large sumr-I have 
himself in some sort to the fortunes m heard *3000/. 1— a trifle more, I calcu- 
the master-spirit oftbe age, at a period late, than Jerry himself ever received 
when the old world was crumbling into for the compositions which his segre^ 
dust, and a new world bursting into tavio macadamised. Sufficient- now 
existence. His la^ur waa light, and has, I conceive, been said touching 
at such a stirring season not unpleasant, the Swiss’s indifference to money; 
lie had occasionally to perform (if we the which if he had indeed entertain^, 
may believe him) the intellectual pio- he must have been a strange fellow, 
neering in various compositions for a since his habits were exceedingly ex- 
man of genius, whose every moment pensive. 

was precious. He majr, too, in con- We will now inquire into his un- 
junction with Duroverai, have written, affected indifference to fome.” Let us 

as he says he did, the last eight of begin with Bentham’s case. Macaulay 
Mirabmu’s Letters to hu Constituents, says that Dumont, “ in his later years, 
Well, this was no great toil. Tliey was perfectly willing that his renown 
merely gave some passages in the de- should merge in that of Mr. Bentham.’' 
bate preceding their date, and a few This suggests two questions. Had he 
comments thereon, (which were gene- any renown to dispose of?~was he 
rally supplied by the count himself,) wilKng that it should so merge ? As 
and the oesi of them misht have been to the first, if he had any renown pre- 
thrown off in an hour. If the reward, vious to*' his connexion with Mr. Ben- 
then, was very triflivg, as it probably tham, he acquired it so silently, and 
was, yet the labour demalided no better, enjoyed it so noiselessly, that it might 
The very advantage of bcin|; in a posi- have merged in the tide of time with- 
tion to watch the unfolding of the out leaving a ripple upon the surface, 
spectacle of a people asserting its Touching the renown accorded to him 
rights, and challenging its fre^om, after the connexion, it was wonderful 
was in itself a sufficient reward for that in proportion to his deserts, and must 
labour, witliout even the all-important have glutted bis ambition. The fact, 
vaiitag^'gi'ound afforded to the adven- as berore stated, was, he did nothing 
turer, in a convulsion of society, but macadamise Jeremy’s English, and 
enabling him to stand by, and say, then translate it into passable French. 
** 1 bide my time.’’ This may be clearly proved by a com- 

No argument, then, in fovour of parison of the French editions pub- 
M. Dumont’s unaffected indifference lished by him with the genuine Ben- 
to money could be drawn from his thamite (I will not call them English) 
conduct in this position, even if he editions of the same works ; and for 
did not receive a single shilling ; for this he enjoyed far greater fame abroad 
the dullest and meanest man well than fell to the share of the Westminster 
might at that period have a sufficient philosopher, and a full division of the 
touch of Alexander’s spirit to induce modicum of praise accorded to that 
him to abandon eve^ present posses-*- eccentric gentleman at home. To that 
sibn and advantage ror "his hopes.” considerable number of idle persons in 
Next we Vee that when Dumont gets foreign parts, who waste their lives in 
into the mally laborious position— a dull dream, and correspond in a 
the reporteniliip— thatfhis motiveawere philosophic jargon which they pretend 
not of a vety mmantic ns^ture, and to understand, the Jeremian volumes 
that none of that oiit|^geously " un- weip delightful. And wherefore this? 
affected indifference to money” for Because they were utterly pnintel- 
which he receive? credit was displayed, iigible ; and such people, like Molibre’s 
Was it exhibited during hjjs connexion, m^uis,* are always lost in admiration 
as semtario^ with Jeremy Bentham ? when a matter is perfectly past their 
.1 will answer in a word : ^As a comprehension. Now these persons, 
reward for labours, which must" have learning upon all hands that Jeremy 

** Quanfl jo no oomprends riea, je snis toujonrs dans nne edmiration !” 
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was regarded as aisnaed metaphradan 
by e?^ body in Ei^bad, with the 
exception of some philosophic taiion. 
old women, and their parasited-wch 
as Placei Holland, lansdowne, cun swt 
— ^nd a few of Botham’s own retain^ 
ers, such as Bowring and Roebuck— 

** Qaos sportula fecit amicoe^-^ 

these people, I say, naturally fell into 
the error of mistaking Dumont for the 
oracle, instead of the shrine from 
whence the oracle did proceed: and 
mighty, accordingly, was the fame of 
the Genevese, especially amongst the 
clock-makers and constitution-mongers 
of his native city. With the wiser many, 
who never trouble themselves with the 
erusal of utilitarian works, M. Dumont 
ad the name of an author. The various 
productions were announced in tlie 
foreign press as his, and the name of 
the real Simon Pure was rarely if ever 
mentioned, either in the advertisements, 
or, I believe, in the title-pages. Certain 
it is that, on the flyleaf of the volume 
1 bold in my hdbd,* I find afinounced 
as Ouvrages de M. £. Dumont (de 
Genbve) ” all the works that our poor 
Jeremy was wont to claim as his own, 
down even to the treatise on codifica- 
tion. The prices are very accurately 
affixed to each set of volumes; but not 
a word is said of Bentham. And really 
the greater part, even of those who not 
only may have heard of him, but knew 
him abroad, attributed the greater por- 
tion of these works to Dumont, who 
was a grave and specious old glutton ; 
and who, although m could tell a story 
with a quiet humour, like poor Gent, — 
the humour consisting in the manner, 
and not in the matter, — yet was he quite 
dull enough to be the large contributor 
to such composilions. Thus much for 
the renown abroad ^which he so un- 
deservedly acquired. It only remains to 
say, that at home, wherever Jeremy was 
famous, there was he famous also. He 
was lauded in the Edinburgh Reviewj 
and applauded in th» drawing-room of 
Holland House ; and at last the Whigs 
(the Mwfm of whose good fare had en- 
tirely won his heart, though it could 
not fire his brain with the sacred rm 
of inspiration) endeavoured to set him 
up as a rival to the Radical utilitarian, 
lie abandoned the Jeremiau garden, 
and nestled in Holland House, under 
the pinnacle (as the honourable member 


for Idlldlesmr calls it) ofiher Igdyrihip^ 
wiQg;|bul dm old bnckbiid oould sot 
sing without his mate^ albeit in agilded 
cage; f>r more seriously to speak; the 
miutstoring priest .was absent, and 
M. Dumont remain^ mute as Osiiisf 
statue vffien the sounds that made, it 
vooai ceased to be breathed into Its 
atony bosom. 

It remains to see if all this honour 
and ppreatnM was ** tbruBt upon him " 
Decidedi/it was not. While be was 
yet in Bentham’s service, hoiwas wont 
to repl3( ^ ^ questioned hiip 

touching his share in these Utilitarian 
productions with a true denial of the 
lips, but with " a glance of the signi^ 
cant eye,"' which conveyed the lie in 
silence; and after he had left tire 
philosopher, he unequivocally laid claim 
to a certain degree of partnemip in die 
conception and concoction of the books. 
And now we find his kinsman, who 
publishes his postliumous work, dis- 
tinctly declares, ** II (Dumont) a con- 
fondu tee idut et set travaus done ceux 
de M. Bentham ; il a livre Ic tout an 
puMic lOMf le noMe ce grand publkUtCf 
tans dinquitllbr de ce qui lui en re- 
viendrait h Thonneur et d'estime." 
And he adds: ^^Mais s"il a pu con- 
venir k la modestie de M. Dumont 
de se contenter de ee partage inegal, 
c"est un devoir pour moi de chercher h 
lui rend re la place qui lui appartient.” 
This last, however, M. Duval only does 
by the weight of his own assertion, 
Dumont, of course, told him the sub- 
stance of what has been just set forth ; 
but it was false, for the reason I have 
already urged, and also for another— 
which is, that Bentham was far too 
vain a man to endure a fellow-labourer 
either in the embodying or the enlarging 
of his dreams. 

** Two stars keep not their motion in one 

sphere 

no more can two Utilitarians. And 
Jeremy, moreover, was the king of them 
all, ^d most jeajpus of his dignity. 
No temporal monarch ever felt more 
strongly than (his would-be autocrat 
of mind — 

“ Non capit solium duos.’* 

He only tolerated tire co-operation of 
Dumont a^ that of a scribbling me- 
chanic. Besides, I may forther remafk, 
that Jn the volume J)efore us there is 
not the slightest treoe of the meta- 


* fioovenire sur Minbeaa» &c. Ac. 
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phyncian or the philosopher — q^t one 
single symptom of a logical, W even 
an orderly mjpnd. It contains not one 
new idea — one original — nay, ifor one 
profound view of human chancier, hu- 
man motives, human actions, whether in 
relation to an individual or the many. 
It adds nothing to history or to monl 
science. Much less does it exhibit 
any, the feintest trace, of that intellect 

which furnished information, aigu-> 
ments, and eloquence to Afirabeaii.*’ 
There is not, in any thing proceeding 
from the brain of Dumont himself, 
one jot of information, of argument, or 
of eloquence — there is not one classic, 
or old historic illustration or allusion — 
there is not one earnest, vigorous, mas- 
culine, soul-inspired and soul-fraught 
passage — there is not a single poetic 
phrase— there is no word of power,'^ 
no touch of the magic oicexpression — 
no characteristic, in short, of the com- 
positions that are claimed for Mirabeau 
—no approximation even as it were 
in shadow, which, though flickering, 
doubtful, and colourless, yet bears 
something of resemUance to the\ib« 
Ject wherefrom it is projected — no 
approximation even in such sort to 
that enchanting and o’ermaslering elo- 
quence, which, like 

** The oraculur thunder penetrating, shook 

The listening soul in the subpeiided 
blood.'* 

Dumont’s work is, in sootb, a mere 
compilation of unjointed anecdotes, the 
multitude of which are told elsewhere, 
and common-place remarks — the whole 
being as little amusing as ain thing can 
possibly be that relates to such men and 
such events as those to which these re- 
marks and anecdotes refer. Macaulay 
feels this: “The work,” he sums up 
by observing, “ is not precisely such a 
work as we had anticipated : it is 
more lively, more picturesque, more* 
amusing, than we had promised our- 
selves ; and it is, on the other hand, 
less profound and philosophic. *6ut if 
it is not ill all respocts what nright 
have been expected from the intellect 
of M. Dumont, it is amiedly such as 
might have been expSeeted from his 
heart.”* 

M. Duval, the editor, ^is evidently 
impressed with a similar conviction. 
He says that he /las been left divers 
works by Dumont, upon Various sub- 


jects; and he afifocts to make a merit 
of sdecting this particular work, be- 
cause it is so different from what 
might liave been expected from a ripe 
scholar and profound thinker, in tne 
very same breath that he informs us 
none of the other works were in a 
state that would admit of publication. 
“ Parmi les divers ouvrages incklits 
de M. Dumont, j’ai choisi de prefer- 
ence celui qui m'a paru 6tre le plus 
propre k le faire connaitre sous d'autres 
rapports littcraires que ceux qui lui 
ont acquis jusqu u present unc si 
honorable reputation.” And afterwards 
be says : “ KnHn, des autres ouvrages 
posthumes de M. Dumont, les uns ne 
sont pas terminf's ; les autres, ecrits par 
panie et k differentes epoques, ne sont 
pas en etat dVtre livrcs a Timpresbion.” 
Not content with this, in a subsequent 
part of his avertisseinent, he returns to 
the charge with another style of apo- 
logy for the character of the work. 

M. Dumont, je dois le dire, ne rc- 
gardait point ces Souvenirs comnie un 
ouvrage achevd ; il li’en parlait que 
comme d'une ebauche, qu'il avail I'm* 
tention de revoir et de completer; 
c'dtait pour lui des notes siir les clioses 
et les personnes, cles matdriaux pour 
un travail histonque d'un ordre plus 
^lev^ que des simples memoires.” 
Now this in the cars of some may 
sound prettily ; it is, however, “ but a 
tinkling cymbal.” What matters it 
whether the work was or was not a 
collection of notes ? Supposing it to 
be so, is it not therein specially that 
we should look for the scattered limbs, 
the disjecta membra^ of the poet or the 
philosopher ? 

In the mechanical fact of embody- 
ing our divine thoughts, surely we can 
add little but illustration. The critics 
seem now to agree that the treatise 
of Tacitus de Moribus Germanomm^ 
was simply what M. Duval would re- 

E resent this work of his friend’s to be. 

iut in this ancient aggregation of loose 
notes, is there not' the essence of all 
that ever distinguished this great moral 
limner of the olden time ? Have we 
not tjliere condensed, roughly perhaps, 
the evidence of all the powers which 
ilou.'the scourge of the Caesars im- 
mortal fame — the same intensity and 
depth of thought — the same concen- 
trated magic of expression — the same 
glorious facility of throwing off a per- 


Trfie, Thomas ; but notin the senso you would fliin convey. 
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feet likeness of an individual in a few 
lightning touches— and the same God- 
like mastery of the soul and senses, 
in making one present at the s&ne he 
sketches, and a partisan for the tune in 
the feelings and passions that he po^- 
trays? Idle, therefore, most idle, I 
would say, is the special pleading of 
this membre du conaeil reprisentat^ du 
canton dt Geneve. Besides, there is 
no appearance of haste or negligence, 
or the like, in this volume. On the 
continry, every sentence seems to have 
been weighed and polished ; and the 
author strikes me as having striven 
most laboriously to write easy and 
idiomatic French, — an attempt in which 
1 do not think he has succeeded. If, 
as a foreigner, 1 may presume to offer 
an opinion, 1 would say, that in my 
mind the style is what a native might 
call tortiUe; and that his language, 
if always pure and well chosen, is not 
exactly such as wOuld be used by a 
well-educated Parisian. But this is 
of little matter. What 1 coijtend is, 
that we have, in the fasliion after which 
the book is composed, a proof that 
that composition was a work of time 
and labour. 

In the next place, 1 would observe 
that the book is literally what Du- 
mont unwittingly describes it to be, — 
a collection of stories made by an 
intellectual posture-master for an Am- 
phitryon’s table — the trick of which 
of course is, that the narrator take right 
good care to lay the icnue at an inter- 
esting period, and to introduce famous 
actors — that he be himself extremely 
modest, but at the same time so mould 
his tale as to appear, if not the hero, 
at least one of the most exemplary and 
greatest of mankind, and the intimate 
friend and companion and Mentor of 
the hero — and wlicii he is applauded 
for this, he is to blush to find it feme 
— and the whole narrative is to be con- 
veyed to the ears polite of the audience 
in holyday and lady terms ” — and the 
piug JEneas who details it, is to be the 
greatest of low persons who live with- 
out an hereditary fortune; and the 
aristocratic mob who listen and laugh 
are to be immortalised for their con- 
descension. 1 will now quote the words 
in which Dumont confesses, without 
perceiving the weight of the confession, 
that in writing this book he has com- 
mitted to paper the stories that he used 
to tell his friends in Kngland — that is 
to say, the people who fed him. The 


wordtee : Mes amis io*ont soavent 
press^ld’dcrire les details ^ue je leur 
communiquais en converntion/’ And, 
notwid&tanding his excessive modesty, 
on whtth he then enlaiges, he consents 
to their prayer; and so here are the 
stories. 

And here I close that portion of my 
case which relates to V the unaffected 
indifference to fame,’’ so for as the 
connexion jvith fientham is concerned. 
If it be liot evident that Dumont not 
only sacrificed no renown of his own 
in favous of his employer, but that he 
has been from the first obtaining an 
ever-increasing renown to which he 
had no just title — a renown established 
and enlarged by his own slippery arts 
— I have failed. 

I now approach the great question 
between him and Mirabeau, — the 
question of fafoe. And hero let me, in 
the first place, remark, that whatever 
might have been Dumont’s unaffected 
indifference to personal renown, the 
result of his labours has been, for the 
resgnt, to lower JVlirabeau considera- 
ly in the v^rl^s opinion, and to 
exalt himself in a proportionate de- 
gree. Nor can wc hesitate to attnbute 
this to design, since it is obvious, from 
the nature of the relations between 
them, that he could only establish his 
own reputation upon the ruin of some 
portion of his patron's great renown. 
Let us then ask, if liis book was not 
written for the purpose of raising him- 
self at the expense of Mirabeau? If 
not, for what other purpose was it com- 
posed ? This is an inquiry on which 
we shall have to dwell heieafler ; but, 
in the first instance, I beg to apply 
some general consideratious to the 
position in which M. Dumont has for 
once voluntarily placed himself. 

Ttie life of a man of genius can be 
^ell and truly written by a man of 
genius alone, — by one who is in mind 
the mkXos — the other self of his 
hero ; one who, at the least, penetrating 
as it were into every recess of liis 
hcrof heart andf brain, can enter iiiio 
all his feelings, passions, far-reaching 
designs, and grand conceptions; and 
one too whose heart leaps alive within 
him in the imaging foTtb tl.e achieve- 
ments of his kero, as that hero's did in 
their performance. Thus it is that the 
high-seuled genius 8f Homer — the 
mirror of chivalry — the almighty lord 
of poesy, might have ^mished forth 
the life of Alexander, —4ie first of men, • 
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gieatMty the most hi^ly of 
eenquerots; but Alexander thought — 
and in this o^nion all muit concur, — 
that the bard of the goddds-born 
Achilles could have alone done^ustice 
to “ Jove’s thunder-bearing minion.” 
When then a common man attempts 
to write the life of a contempoiair, 
whose deeds form a page in the worlaa 
story, which mu'bt be conned over till 
time shall be no more, notlung, I say, 
can justify him, except the lact of his 
having undertaken the task in the 
pure spirit of lovingness. Posterity 
will, assuredly, not fail to brush away 
any exaggerated or undue praise ; and 
the traits of character, and the facta re- 
lated, will remain for the future his- 
torian of the period in dieir fair and 
natural hues, undistorted by malevo- 
lence, ungrimed by hate, unadulterated 
by vicious misrepresentalKon. 

And this is the more desirable, be- 
cause all must feel, that to deceive is 
not only as easy, but infinitely easier, 
than lying. Deception can assume a 
thousand forms, of^hich many shall 
be most seeming fiflr : ^the very {ruth 
may be so told as to convey a false 
impression. But this is so obvious, 
that it were idle to dwell upon it. I 
would only add, that where there is 
not love in the biographer, every fault, 
and folly, and failing, — every touch of 
ignorance and stupidity in his own 
nature, — is prolific in crimes against his 
subject, aiici in delusions to the world 
at large. 1 beg just to quote one not- 
able example of this which now occurs 
to me. Bouirienne, in his Memoirs of 
Nftpoleon,^ ihxki false-hearted work, 
from the which, notwithstanding its 
bitterness and venom, some future his- 
torian will be able to extract, like the 
bee of Hymettus, the most useful mat- 
ter, — in these Memoirs he states a 
simple and natural fact, on which ig- 
norance has led him to found a re- 
prosteb^ and malevolence has seduced 
him into the indulgence of a stupid 
sneer. In describing the habits of Na^- 
poleon on beard shi^ during thfi voy- 
age to Egypt, he remarks, that the 
band sometimes playr'#, bui <mfy on 
the and adds, that Bona- 

parte (Sd not iftt suffiewMfy admire 
music to hear it in his agnrtmmt^ So 
far there is only a grand exhibition of 
stupidity ; for Cvery body will per- 
. ceive, that tliere was nothing marvellous 
in the generar»not preferring to hear a 
, ship's band iif his own apartment to 


reciivin^t tlra hidsito&y ftcmi the gang- 
way, mellowed^ and blended by the 
distance. But the comment, follows, 
and in it we find ignorance and ma- 
levolence mingled together, and strong 
in an extraordinary degree. He adds 
something to the effect, that Napoleon’s 
admiratiofi of music increased with his 
power, and only fully manifested itself 
when he had attained the empire ; and 
concludes that the whole was a species 
of affectation upon his part, to prove 
that he had not only the genius for go- 
verning men, but toe inherent love of 
those aristocratic pleasures which are 
considered exclusively the attribute of 
kings. Now here the ill-feeling is ob- 
vious, but nevertheless is sure to nave its 
full efiect upon the minds ofthe million, 
because the ignorance is not equally 
apparent. If Bourrienne knew that the 
taste for music is altogether an ao- 
qnired taste ; and that, contrary to the 
^neral rule of attachments, our love 
forTolyhymnia begins in familiarity, 
and is 9 ver and ever increasing from 
enjoyment, he would have felt no 
astonishment, or ventured upon no 
sneer, at an event so natural as that 
which he relates. The schoolboy at 
Brienne, the lieutenant of artillery at 
Toulon, toe companion of Bourrienne 
at Paris, had little opportunity of hear- 
ing any music whatsoever. The general, 
however, had the advantage of bringing 
bis ear acquainted with the best which 
Europe could supply. And when we 
consider the fine imagination of Napo- 
leon, and his deep sense of the beautiful 
in all things, the wonder really would 
be if he had not in due time proved 
an enthusiastic admirer of toe sweet 
science. 

Next, 1 would observe, that it is with 
the mighty men of earth that the spirit 
of kindliness, the influence of affection 
in the biographer, is especially required. 
Diogenes was wont to style conquerors 
and statesmen, orators and poets — all 
great men, in short, living in the eye 
of the world, and toiling for the iifle 
love of present power or eternal glory, 

; tliat is to say, thricc-men. 
And)- so they are,— thrice in their 
strength, thrice in their weakness. No 
comments therefore should we have, 
except in pure lovingness, upon deeds 
or words m hours when the mass of 
clay, worn by the throes of the fiery 
soul within, operates upon its divine 
companion witn the sickly and fearful 
energy of reaction, convincing the 
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demigod of his mortality, and reducing man of|renius is a ^rty, it loves tc^ be 

him, to the vulgar eye, below the levd misled^ the insinuate damnation of 

of ordinary men. his character through the giedium of a 

And farther I would say, that the pretended friend. Hence it is that 

man who voluntarily selects the life, such b<y)ks as Dumont’s are always 

or passages in the life, of a man whereof popular. And wherefore so? 01 

to treat, and is influenced thereto in upon a roost intelligible piinciple. 

any de^e, however slight, by a spirit Mirabeau observes, ** The esteem we 

of hostility, is a rascal, and deserves have for an author is in proportion to 

the universal execration. No such thing the analogy between his ideas and our 

ever yet existed as an impartial his- own.” 

torian; and yet such there might be. Nowthj/is true; and true, likewise, 
Many have found^ themselves in the is the extension of La Rochefoucauld’s 
position which Tacitus claims for him- maxim, that there is something pleasing 
self : yet he was the flercest of partisans; to us in die misfortunes of our tellow- 
and all other historians have been so in men : for, decidedly, the million do 
a greater or less degree.* But nobody delight in tlie misfortunes, the errors, 
ever yet expected to find an impartial and the sins, of genius. The world 
contemporary biographer. All men loves scandal : it loves to degrade the 
presume that he is partial — and, of good and great, whether they be dead 
course, partial to the individual on or living. The many always feel tu- 
whose memory he is expending his wards the exaked few, as the rascaille 
time and thoughts. Everybody as- rabble of Home did to him who flut- 
sumes that, if there were even a tinge tered the Volscians at Coriuli. Tiicy 
of hostile feeling in his mind towards are ever anxious to drag the illustrious 

his subject, he would neitlisi; venture down to their own level — to strike an 

to write his life, or any passages of it, average, as it were, of human kind — 

but would take the manly course of to [Slrove that ihet'most glorious were 

assailing him so far as he thought fit, mere men — gf'eiiler than their fellows 
and of making, if he had been wronged in some respects, but borne down as 
or nusreprcscuted by him, such repla- creatures in God’s image, by counter- 
mations as he believed he could esta- balancing defects. Tlie filthy selfish 
blish in a publication avowedly for the pride of the Pharisee pervades the 
purpose. If he adopt the other course, mass of mankind. The dull paliry 
he is really an assassin, and ** hews creature who can perform none but the 
down with an unsuspect^ sword’' the animal functions of our nature, wallows 
individual whose friend he is presumed in the mire of self-contenledness, bc- 
to be. You weigh nicely the evidence cause some inheient vice or taint of 
adduced by the enemy of a man, and at blood misleads the man of genius, 
once dismiss any charge founded upon making him a drunkard or a debauchee, 
his own uncorroborated testimony, or, in the cold world’s worldly language, 
But you receive implicitly as truths, a madman. Nay, even the physical 
and without examination, the admis- defects of men of genius are a matter 
sions, ay, and insinuations, of one of soothing satisfaction to the many, 
friend touching the faults, foibles, It is delightful to the swinery of earth 
follies, crimes, of another friend, even to hear that Homer was a blind old 
though these admmum and insinua- ^beggarman. 

tions be more strong than the acema- I now resume— But no ; I have ' 
tions of avowed enemies. This evi- already trespassed long upon the atten- 
dently should not be*; and yet it is. tion of the court, and shall reserve the 
The world is com[felled to render farther statements Pliave to make for a 
justice at one time or other between futiAe occasions 
enemies, whoever they may chance to The Lord Protector then adjourned 
be. But, on the contrary, where a the Court during pleasure. 

' ** Sine irk et studio quorum causaai procul habeo." — Ani^lium, lib. i. 
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GALLERY LITEIilAET CBAEACTERS. 

* No. XXXVIL 

T^MAS CARLYLB, £SQ* 

Here hast thou, O Reader I th^-froni’ stone-printed offices of Th^at Carlyle, 
the thunderwordoversetter of Herr Johann Wolfgangs von Goethe. ThM^gersi 
now in listless occupation suppotiing his headi or clutching that outward inte- 
gument which with the head holds so singujar a relation, that those’ who philoso- 
phically examine, and with a fire^glance penetrate into the contents of the great 
majority of the orbrshaped knobs which form the tipper extremity of man, know 
not with assured critic-draift to decide whether the hat was made to cover the 
head, or the head erected as a peg to hang the hat upon ; — yea, these fingm 
have transferred some of th^ most harmonious and mystic passages, — to the 
initiated, mild-shining, inaudible-light instinct — and to the uninitiated, dark and 
untransparent as the shadows of Eleusis — of those forty volumes of musical 
wisdom whicli are commonly known by the title of Goethe'n Werke, from the 
Fatherlandish dialect of Iligh-Dutoh to the Allgemeine-Mid-Lothianish of Auld 
Reekie. Over-set jGoethe hath Carlyle, not in the ordinary manner of language- 
tunieis, who content themselves with giving, according to tlic capacity of kiiow- 
ingness or honesty within them, the meaning or the i«lea (if any there be) of the 
original book-fashioner, ftn whom their secondhand-peninonge^ is employed ; 
but with reverential thought, word-worshipping even the articulable clothing 
wherein the clear and ethereal harmony of Goethe is invested, Carlyle hath 
bestowed upon us the Wilhelm Meistevp aTid other works, so Teuton ical in 
raiment, in the structure of sentence, the modulalioii of phrase, and the round- 
about, hubble-bubble rumfustiaiiish (Jwbble-bubhlenf rumjwtiamschen), roly-poly 
growlery of style, so Gjrmanicalty set forth, that it is with difficulty we can 
recognise them to be transUlions at all. i r i • ■ 

Come, come, some reader will impatiently exclaim, — quite enough of this. 
A whole page of imitative Carlylese would be ps bad as the influenza. In human 
English, then, Thomas Carlyle,— like Dionysius, of Syracuse, among the ancients; 
and Milton and Johnson among the modems^ — formerly instilled the prima sta- 
mina of knowledge into the minds of ingenuous youth ; but for some years past 
has retired from what Oppian calls, or is supposed to call (see Bayle in voce)^ 
feeding the sheep of the muses, to the rural occupations of a Dumfriesshire laird, 
in a place. rejoicing in the melodious title of Craigenputtock, an appellation 
which must have delighted his ear, from its similarity in harmonious sound to the 
poetical effusions of the bards he loves. Here he occupies his leisure hours in 
translating Goethe, or in corresponding with the ^inburgh Review^ or Fra^fs 
^ittgazine, the Morning Post, or liie Fxaminfr , — in all, donner-und-blitzeiiizing 
it like a north-wester. To his credit be it spoken, he gave a Christian and an 
honourable tone to the articles of the Edinburgh ; but he came too late. The 
concern was worn out and gone, and not even Carlyle could keep it from 
destruction, particularly when he was associated with Thomas Babbletongue 
Macaulay, whose articles would swamp a seventy-four. lie has a inore con- 
genial soil in Regina, where he expounds, in the most approved fashion of the 
Ciinbri and the Teulones, his opinions on men and things, grOally to the edifica- 
tion of our readers* Of his contributions to the forty-ejght feet of diurnal or 
septimanal literature which are set before the industrious eyes of the readers of 
newspapers,' we kn<^ nothing. . 

lie is an honourabE and worfcy man, and talks the most unquestionable 
High FifesUie. Of our German scholars, he is clearly the first ; and it is 
generally suspected that he an idea tbathe understands the meaning of the 
books which he is contininlj^mding, which really is a merit of no small mag- 
nitude, particuhuty when !J|e.45tonsider that nobody ever thinks of publishing a 
tr.mslation from the German without prefixing thereto a preface, proving m 
general in the most satisfactory manner that his predecessors in the work of 
translation made frs many blunders as there were lines in the book, and that 
of the spirit of the original they were perfectly ignorant. Even-handed justice is 
sure to nring badi the chalice to his own lips, and he receives Oie same compli- 
ment from his sfccessor. 
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THE COMMISSIOir FOR PERPETUAT1K% FACTOB,lMirFANTlClirE. 


Thp oppointment of this Coinaiissio!]| 
the ob)( Ltb of Its inquiry, and the mode 
<3do|Ued for giving it effect, are among 
th» 1 isrructive signs of the times. A 
ttdioiis and expensive exlmiiiation had 
Hli^ad> taken place before a committee 
ol the House of Commons, to ascertain * 
if the II itiiie iiid duration of the labour 
in ff i\, worsted, ^ilk, and cotton facto- 
ries, uric buch as could be imposed 
upon childicii without any serious m- 
juiy to their health and growth; and if 
the icNtiictioiis as to the age of the 
chiMicu to Ic eiiijtovi 1, the time of 
woiking those who v ( n d( i ei Jitecn 
)(ais old, tOtj^olher with .ndiy leguU- 
tions for secLiruii' the due vrntilatioii 
of t»)c « Ij imbers, and for the pitvi ntion 
ot .iLiaUiits, by boxing off* the marhi- 
neiy, as oHitamed in a\Li. Sidlci’s 
hill, uen u weic not fit for the adop- 
tifiii (if tiiL h^idature. * 

Oil all thesr points a I'Uge body nf 
( \uhn(( hid been collected, the result 
of u Inch w (S thr tiilirst ( stahlishmcnt 
of till ir iniitiK I’l ictical men, of 
\ UK) i> ( It.^is, iinon,; tlio^e iiihihiting 
the mail jfar lurng listur is, described, 

V nil fii^htfvil accuracy, the debilitating 
and w isling effects of prolonged labour 
01) tiie mi lilt fume and constitution, 
.110 (III ( II i\oid (blc de|>iaiit} of mind 
.iii'l Coil J'K t foi which its c\h lusting 
intliuiKc |u pjics the )Outliful popu- 
Iinoii. Chii)iiuii rime foiwaid in 
ciuid'i, to ti nfy tint childicti em- 
jilo^id in I cioii > wcic so o\<-i\voikcd 
is to pla(( tluii iiioial ficultus and 
iCKipti 1 111 con plctr abe}anre, and 
to 1)1 1 I ihi b isiiicss of instrijclion ini- 
pi iLtic ibl M my w ho ha I examine d 
Siiniliv I'liils in those districts de- 
iIm 0 , l j i thf rftects of then employ- 
ment St imp 'I i chaiacter of sicklji 
f( »blci e>.s on fictoiy-childien which it 
was not jius^ible to mistake; that it 
was to lit detec^d in their meagre 
aspects, and in men inferior weight 
nid bt itiire, i oinpared with the scholar 
engaged in otic i employments. 

i uidlly weie heaid a phalanx of me- 
dical witnesses, of the nist eminence, 
who explaii ed thoroughly, from the 
stiiiclure of the bone ft infants, the 
1\.\ of its incieaSe, the posture of the 
njiisclcs, and the circulation of the 
blond, why the effect of such labour 
had been, is, and must be, to disfigure 
the bodv, bend the longer bones, and 


solleit* and relhx them at the joints ; 
rob the fiame of its muscle and blood, 
spread tlie taint of scrofula, and lead 
to the propagation of a feeble and 
generate race 

To this case, which must be already 
decided by eveiy man wlio letains any 
iccollccticn of tlie hr iltli and joyous- 
ness ofectiildliood, and of thejndol- 
genres by i^hich its ever- regretted 
sensatiptis were kept alive, a cold, 
blank repulse was given, by tEwo clas- 
ses of reasoncis. — with thd first of 
these It is not oil (hsiie to quarrel; 
but with the secoiiit we hold nO 
patley. The foimer class, who oppose 
the Ten IToiiis Bill purely from consi- 
deritioiib of political economy, may de- 
seive our ccffn])ission, though we cannot 
concede to then argunientN our respect. 
They believe tlicmseUes in scuten of 
the pub] if good, pcndvniture of ‘‘the 
gicatcst happiness principle.” Ihough 
t^ey hunt after it with a most unhappy 
singleness ^vi^v , thougli they reckon • 
with llie Change Alley tables of poli- 
tical aiilhmetic, and hive no idea of a 
people save and except as t ix-pioducing 
and money-g ithering animals of the 
unplumed biped species ; though they 
leave the dignity of human nature and 
Its powcis ot affection and contempla- 
tion wholly out of the icckoning, sftd 
cannot undeistind how and by what 
meins the whole species is degraded 
by the vilencss and destitution of a 
single class, oi even of many classes; 
— yet they bpheve themselves right; 
and tint the inisciy spiead over the 
miss, vvIiilIi must he concomitant with 
that affluence, heaped up here and 
theie, which they adore, is one of the 
designs of “ eternal Providence,” in- 
tended for the especial good of ou^ 
race Tins is the Jnilder form of that 
covetousness which at pieseiit so kna- 
nilestly stiuib our policy and pubiie 
niprals. “ Let "capital alone— -deti’t 
inteifeie — ybu know not what yon 
do.” And this is aecompanied with 
fulsome suggestions of a separate and 
exclusive system of wisdom, with whieh 
the elect aie to Bb visited after the 
eflectual etifling of the voice of human- 
ity, and the i ejection of aft computa- 
tions of vulgar reaiftn from their minds.# 
Such ar^ the least guiHy upholders of 
the fiiotory-$y*tem^ But what shall be 
said of him whose ^hearl is corrupjsd 
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by the piesent\^rofit which #e is 
making from the sufferings an& de- 
struction of hu#idreds of little children; 
and who js aMe, with an untrdbbled 
face, openly, and in sight of ai^ asto- 
nished nation, to demand these infant 
hecatombs as a necessary sacrifice to 
the spirit of manufacturing avarice? 
They may excuse it as they will, dis- 
guise it they cannot, that this was the 
naked proposition contained in that 
disgraceful proposition, which origi- 
nated a royal Commission to inquire 
into the national expediency offtortur- 
ing and destroying tne infant labourers 
of England. 

The motion was carried — if we are 
to believe the lively and loquacious 
secretary of the Treasury — with the full 
concurrence of ministers, under a 
pledge that its labours should be so 
speeded as not to prevent fhc bill from 
passing, if necessary, m the present 
session of Parliament. Of the ap- 
pointments, it is now too late to speak 
with any effect, except to observe that 
another pledge given, to the house [ly 
• Mr. Spring Ilice, that* thej^ should be 
such as would give general satisfaction, 
is wholly unredeemed. There is not a 
name in the list upon which the public 
consent, in any general sense, can be 
presumed. Those who were avowed 
friends of the bill have been left out on 
what is called principle; the govern- 
ment being unable to perceive that, by 
the adoption of such a principle, they 
have tacitly declared a sense of dis- 
interested humanity to be incompatible 
with justice. From what events in 
past history did tliey imbibe this pre- 
cious doctrine ? 

When the Athenians were consulting 
in public assembly upon the question 
of introducing the Roman gladiatorial 
shows into the city games, Demonax, 
^he last and most worthy of the cynical 
sect of philosophers, rushed into the 
midst, and implored them, before put- 
ting it to the vote, t^ pull down the 
altars of compassion and mercy. The 
story says, that the citizAis repentra, 
and put away the evil thing from 
them. How stands the accou.il be- 
tween these pagans, degenerate as they 
were, and those wl/b contend, on be- 
half of mercantile and superfluoiis 
wealth, for the liberty of mangling and 
c degrading their spdiies, and that 4n 
the nineteenth century, after the world 
has been taught tc^veason rightly upon 
Ipmperance, and the 


judgment to come ?’* How stands the 
policy of the countiy and the govern- 
ment with respect to that favourite and 
boasted attribute of consistency ? We 
laugh at the doltishness displayed in 
the rule of Spain, and otrier crazy 
authorities which have fallen into the 
second period of nonage. W hat does 
the remnant of “ all the talents” ex- 
pect posterity to think or say of it, 
when our successors shall read of their 
virtuous zeal in the abiogation of black 
slavery, and the deadly liveliness of a 
commission, appointed on tlic advice 
of the nmleAictors, to justify or contra- 
dict (they care not which, if their par- 
liuinentary declarations are to he trusted) 
the imposition of labour, longer in its 
daily endurance, worse fed and reward- 
ed, and more pestilent m its cliaracter 
and effects, upon the lisping infants 
of Great Hritain, than the same ;>o- 
verument will allow to be inflicted on 
soldiers, negroes, or felons^ Pharaoh 
himseff was not blinder, fatter of the 
heart, or harder, nor was his punish- 
ment raoie swift and certain, than will 
be that of the government, and of those 
rich men who urged it to tins fletest- 
able use of its protective power, if the 
Commission should unhappily answer 
the views of those who planned and 
contended for it. Never was tlie 
spirit of justice more insulted among 
any people than by this cours>e of pro- 
ceeding. Among all the honest fellows 
who have been toiling, after their 
hours of protracted labour, to rescue 
the rising mcc from the injuries and 
ignorance of which those gone by have 
been tlie fated victims, there is not one 
who does not feel the ap])ointnient of 
this Commission and its present do- 
ings like the bite of a serpent 1 They 
believe the gentlemen of the Com- 
mission to be innocent of any direct 
design against the lives, health, and 
liberty of the children ; but they have 
heads and hearts under the guidance of 
nature and Christiaq compassion ; they 
are not to be hoodwinked by pro- 
^ssions. Ibey know that, at the best, 
those Commissioners have been ap- 
pointed because of their supposed in- 
difference to the questions of infant 
suffering, and their great capacity for po- 
litical calculatTon, without any liability 
to any misgivings on^the score of hu- 
man kindness ; and that the dry ques- 
tion which they are to decide is, 
whether the merchant’s gain does not 
more than compensate for the unpa- 
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ralleled wrongs and injuries done to ablet the robbe^ omumao natq^, in 
the children. And this calculation is its l^t protected state, of every thing 
to be gone into among a people who comely lor ornament eidier of body or 
believe, or rather pretend to *believe, mind a wag plainer thasr the treachery 
that not a sparrow falleth to the of Jugas. A vast recess of national 
ground without our heavenly Father's crime is discovered, where inlaiiticide 
notice who weep over the imaginary is habitually, and with impudent pleas 
pains and siifTerinKs of the novelists: of justihcation, periietrated, and as 


ablet the robbelV omumao natq^, in 
its Iw protected state, of every thing 
comely lor ornament eijUier of body or 
mind ^ was plainer thasr the treachery 
of Jugas. A vast recess of national 


pains and siifTerings of the novelists ; 
who have laws to punish cruelty to 
animals ; who will open Shakespeare, 
and read to you, with the voice of 
sensibility, how 

The poor beetle that tlioii tread'at uiioii. 
In corijoral suffering feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies." 

What impudence is it in us to pre- 
tend repugnance to the sordidness and 
throat-cutting of the black shambles 
of the African coast, to whine and 
cant over the oppressions of West 
India slaves, and in the same brettlh 
to give up, without remorse, entire 
provinces of little children to a state 
of labour wholly destructive of health 
and morals, of body and of fniud ! 
Labour, too, let it be i'ej;nembercd, 
that has to be iierfurined in an atmo- 
sphere, and under ciicumstniices of 
terror, which make the ancient J 3 astiie 
a vision of ease, salubrity, and pastime, 
compared with what the most inno- 
cent and helpless of human beings 
have l^purly to endure! 

It is 111 this light that the operatives 
view the transaction, as we shall see 
presently by the protest which tiiey 
banded in to Messieurs against the 
existence and proceedings of their 
Commission ; but not before they had 
discovered that those proceedings were 
to be conducted without even the forms 


of justification, perpetrated, and as 
soon as the veil is lifted up, the princi- 
pals and their accessories cry out that 
the evidence is ex parte. Granted ; 
and so ylitn six respectable men saw 
Bellingham shoot Mr. Perceval through 
the heart, their evidence, too, was ex 
parte. * It sufficed to hang the mur- 
derer, however; and the only reply 
attempted was a pica of insanity. 
Perhaps it might be worth the factory 
owners' while to try a similar line of 
defence: we recommend it to their 
consideration. 

Iloweverg the Commission comes 
down; and their first labour, to get at 
independent and imjiartial evidence, 
such as IS not evpnrle^ and can be sub- 
ject to no charge of prevarication or fal- 
sification, is to send a senes of questions 
off sheets o^api^r, with large vacancies ^ 
for the honest and indubitable answers * 
which they are sure to collect, to the 
owners of the mills. The wisdom and 
policy of this course will be seen at a 
glance. The questions relate to the 
evils and atrocities detailed in the evi- 
dence taken before Mr. Sadler's com- 
mittee. The master is required to an- 
nex his answeis — upon oatii? no: the 
want of an oath did vciy well as an 
objection to the evidence of the ope- 
ratives, though subject to cross-exami- 
nation, which was most unfeelingly 


of justice, and without the remotest pro- 
bability of any true or beneficial result. 
The plan of inquiry, of which we have 
now to speak, is one winch for absurd- 
ity and partiality was never exceeded. 
^ will be in the recollection of ou^ 
readers, that the friends of factory 
slaughter, in answer to the evidence 
of ruined health, neglected instruction, 
deformity, mutilation, cruelty, and vice, 
complained that the evidence was ex 
parte. This melancholy foolery origi- 
nated with a sordid, heavy-headed set 
ill the country, whose merit in this 

P articular is not known to the public. 

he case was one of emei'gency. Any 
thing more stupid and fatuous could 
not have been advanced; but tliere 
was no other argument to be found. The 
Jury sat — they viewed ‘‘the body of 
this death*’ — the lacts were all undeni- 


applied to them. But we have now 
to deal with those who, either wilfully, 
or by the agency of their property, have 
intlicted and continue to inflict upon 
the children the very injuries which 
are the subject of complaint. 

“ Clothe sin with rags,^ pigmy’s straw* 
disarms it ; 

Plate it ill gold, and the stroug arm of 
justice * 

Tfllrneth asidca” 

Some of the questions thus cunningly 
put, to be as ingenuously answered, 
are harmless enough, having no per- 
ceptible use but VO fill the paper and 
look lik% business and attentiveness. 
Of the experlness evinced by tlie Com- 
missioners, and by those who gave the^ 
formal directions for their inquiries, 
the reader shall judf|s for himself. We 
must, however, be careful to place this 
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on the ri^it hbrse. The /iues- Question SO' is too eiqoisite for any 

lions to nvhich vi« now allude/ were abridgment: 

invented and flass^ by « tl« Central « wbat do you believe to be tbe in. 
Board of toin«nissionei5,' who are of duoement to tlie manufacturato «o have 

course to be considered as ** the b'ains” their work protracted, whether by child- 

of the system. Besides taking die la- ren or adults, to extra hours, or through 

hour o£jiivcstigation out of the bands the nights, without any intermediate 

of those who are to make the ocular change of bands, in contravention of any 

and auricular examination, these cen- existing, law or general regulation, or 

tral wisdoms have issued some pre- understanding of the trade V*' 

liminary instructions,’’ of a most profit- This is what the chancery men call 
able tendency. Par exemple .\ « fishing.” Observe the categones : — 


** It should he directly understood, 
that the inquiry is in no respecy: to be 
narrowed to the views of any class, or 
par^, or interest.” 

Good — very good; it is to go “brond 
and general as the ambient air;” it will 
take in all facts and demonstrations 
already ascerlaincd and determined. 
Will it? Listen to the sepuel : 


Some of you are breaking the lawb 
of the land, and the regulations by 
which you are bound to your fellow- 
traders— yon are pursuing a course of 
labour which is said to bligiit and 
shrivel up the infants, and make the 
factory population ‘ an incarnation of 
disease and debility —will you be so 
kind as to tell the Coniini^sioncrs what 
you conceive to be the moti\c which 


*' Nor uro any prior measures, or pro- 
ceedings huviug rotation to such mea- 
sures, to be consideu'd in any other point 
of viow than us pait of tho means for 
rendering tho present iiujuity, and any 
ittcosuics which may bq recoDiiiieiidcdym 
consequence of it, as compKte and satis- 
factory as ])Oi»sible.” 

This, again, looks exceedingly pro- 
fitable unto truth and righteousness in 
the investigation, though there is little 
prose in any language whicli has a 
more confused and indefinite meaning. 
It is from the succeeding instructions 
that w'e gather that the evidence al- 
ready taken is to go for nothing. Those 
instructions, with a great seeming of 
original acuteness, plagiarise niost 
heavily the course of tlie Gvideiirc 
taken before the committee; and we 
pledge ourselves to the fact, tliat there 
is not one head of inquiry to which 
they are directed, which is not answered 
fully and systematically by that pre- 
vious evidence. 

•• .Now for tlv^ questions. In order 
effectually to penetrate the whole mat- 
ter in dispute, the Commissioners have 
formalised each sepifrate article of al- 
leged abuse. The mastefs are direclibd 
to state the nature of the business car- 
ried on, the temperature, the trjpans of 
ventilation, and who has the Control 


makes you or your neighbours so reck- 
less in your violations of the laws of 
your country, and of those of humanity 
and religio/i V* 

Tliis we pronounce to be tho ne pint 
uf/rc of judicial and inquisitorial good- 
breeding. We respectlully recommend 
the plan to the judges of the laud. No 
one can dispute the fitness of it in 
sifting the consciences of the accused, 
in the issues joined between c^ur so- 
vereign lord the king and the prisoners 
at the bar,” with whose persons and 
liberty the law has made free, hitherto, 
with such deficient politeness. Mr. 
Johnson, you are accused of having 
been out in an armed vessel, running 
contraband goods; will you be so kind 
as to tell the court what you consider 
to be the motives you had for so doing, 
and also for firing into his majesty's 
revenue-cruiser the Viper, and wound- 
ing the lieutenant, killing two able 
seamen, and spoiling the dinner which 
Jkvas just coming up from the galley- 
fire ?” Or, “ Mr. Tomkins, your hand 
was found in the prosecutor’s pocket ; 
will you be good enough to explain to 
the court your motives in preferring 
Mr. Hoyle’s rich bandana handkerchief 
to your own cotton rag, value three- 
penoe?” Or, *^Mr. Giles Crabtree, 
do us th' favour to shew the reasons 


of them — ^the lowesi age of tbe children 
employed, the usual numb^ and the 
greatest number of hours during wliich 
those under twenty^one years old are 
worked — whether any excess of hours 
is avoidable, and .;/ it tends to reduce 
the cost ofpivdw\wn ! 


whv you prefer the Duke of Welling- 
tonS pheasants to mutton purchased 
at the shambles ; and, if not loo much 
trouble, say also why you shot the 
keeper, when he told you to go off his 
giace’s grounds I*’ The answers to 
these questions, as well as ihose of the 
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Commissioneis, might dlmdve them- 
selves into contrivances for the pnblie 
good. There is not one essay put 
rarth, either by the factory mdstersi or 
their liberal and enlightened advocate^ 
the great friend of suffering negrp 
humanity in dte WeUmimter Rettiew^ 
which does not prove the whole of the 
mischief done to the children. and the 
coming generations, to be designed for 
the particular good of the fiimilies 
whose youngest members are thus slain 
and dwarfed and depraved, and also for 
the general good of the nation at large. 
Any thing more purely disinterested, 
patriotic, or philanthropic, is not to be 
round, if we are to believe their deli- 
berate and published opinions. Hie 
discovery of such a fund of good nature 
has given us as much surprise as the 
seraphic Father Francis is said to have 
felt upon a particular occasion. Now 
we look again, with the spectacles of a 
perfect charity, we discern the bene- 
volent intentions of various othei^lassea 


:-houiv, lad te groimds jsf tiHtt 


The answer will rum of 

the trade, the ruin of the town, and 
the rflin of the nation.*’ It is so ^ven, 
or surmised, in at least hal^^ozea 
pamphlets, written within ^he last 
twelve months, by manufacturers, and 
writers of the Wesfmiruter Reviem. 

The questions as to the ages of thin 
children — corporal punishments,' by 
whom inflicted, and at whose bidding, 
direction, or regulation — also what, if 
any complaints, have been made to^the 
masters and the magistrates against 
whom, and if against the masters, then 
for what breach of the law, and what 
penalties were incurred — and, finally, 

Q. 76. ** Was evidenco readily ob- 
tained 

Q. 77. “JIave you reason to beliete 
that the workpeople are afraid of dis- 
pleasing the masters 1*’ 

are all in the same candid and urbane 


of law-breakers. Smuggling is carried 
on chiefly with the view of keeping the 
conscience of the finance-minister in 
check. Tlie proof flashes upon us: 
did not Lord Althorp lately declare 
his object in lowering the soap-tax to 
be that of knocking up the smuggler ? 
That innocent nobleman little dreamt 
that he was yielding tlie point for which 
the conlrabundist had ror years been 
toiling with such devotion to the pub- 
lic interests. Who would keep -game- 
keepers — who could have the benefit 
of tneir guardianship for the land, its 
crops, and fiocks, and herds, if the 
poacher did not devote himself, at the 
risk of life and libeity, to the task of 
arousing their jealousy in the preserva- 
tion of game ? lias any body counted 
the proiit to honest tailors, in securing 
moveables by extra pockets, from the 
dread of men of the light finger ? qf 
set off the vast gains of lock-making 
against the occasional cutting* of a 
throat, and a few insignificant burgla- 
ries in dwelling-Hbuses ? We are not 
so bad as some folks think; there Is 
virtue in the slave-trade, and much 
comfort and convenience arising out 
of larceny, 

•• Jf men, inquiringly, would find it out.” 

This is the temper of mind which we 
witness in the Commissioners. 

Q. S3. Slate your opinioa ea to the 
probable tfQrot of a rmotion of .tbe 


spirit; and if not answered to the 
credit, or, at any rate, without dis** 
(fedit to the masters, the greater fools^ 
they. Onte for all, we excuse the* 
Commissioners. They have been sent 
on a ridicfilous errand, and it is not 
discreditable, according to tlie present 
fashion of politics, to follow the amuse- 
ment of seeking the mare’s nest, at the 
public cost for time and labour so 
expended. 

To suppose that these inquiries could 
overthrow the six hundred folio pages 
of evidence, was to suppose that the 
ordinary economy of nature, and the 
principles of medical science, would 
give way to the stratagems of politicians. 
But there was another point which the 
framers of this scheme — we mean the 
ministerial framers, not the mill-owners 
— seem to have lost sight of. Neither 
Mr. Wilson Patten, nor the Ministers, 
nor the Commissio nei^ had ever thoqgbl 
of the hazards thd*0peratives had to 
run, if they ventured to give eyidenoe 
against the feelings and opinions 
tfleir masters. It ia true that ibe 
Commissioners gave the mill-ownm 
directions to hang up the queries, in 
their mills, with their answers written 
in by the side, fer the inspection of 
their hsmds; and a pompous boast , of 
impartiality will be framed out of that 
device for saltingihe rook's tail, when- 
ever parliament shall discuss the re^ 
port. These itinerant wisdoms were 
astonished and perplexed, when the 
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men jieked lbenn|<hoW they wen to friendi end dcpendeiite,who have trowed 


be secured from being dischnged, 
and from the ^persecution by a great 
body of mill-owners, which ha^ been 
known to follow the witnesses this 
bill, that of Sir J. liobhouse's, and 
that ofvi819, through the extent of 
their lives. The world has talked of 
being imtnured in the prisons ofTurkey, 
or Prussia, or France ; — the full import 
of the word was never known till the 
fuctoiy- system built, fiirnishfd, and 
organised its houses of sighs. Secrecy 
is one of its most secure and inviolable 


friends and dependents, who have avowed 
their heedlessness of tte waste of infant 
life and strength, and the degradation in 
every way of the factory population, when 
put in competition with the profits of ca^ 

S ital invested in steam-mills. That evi- 
ence is now admitted, by the intelligent 
part of the public, to be conclusive proof 
of the fact that the factory system, as at 
present worked, does tend to deprave and 
degrade the labourers emplo^d in it ; 
and, what is our most especial cause of 
grief and despair, that it shuts out infancy 
from the chance of any human instruction, 
dwarfs tlieir bodies, twists and bends their 


gauges. To look at the board upon 
which these questions and answers 
were fixed, would loosen the frail tie 
of confidence which connects the men 
and their owners ; and it is a certain 
fact, that some of the opemtives have 
incurred suspicions most dangerous to 
their present and future ityjans of life, 
even from mere surmises that they have 
given evidence before the Commission- 
ers in secret. The mention of such cases, 
of course, puts a stop to any communi- 
cation between ttic parties. In vain 
did the Conimissionersi assure them ^f 
secrecy, and tliat no one should know 
the names of the witnesses besides 
tlieinaelves and the home-secretary. 
Without knowing the story of the wife 
of MidiLS, or how the neigliboiirs learnt 
that he had asses’ ears, they determined 
to abide by the resolution of the gene- 


tender bones, and deforms their figures. 
Tho numerical statements of deaths, de- 
formities, and disease, furnished to par- 
liament, leave no room for doubt upon 
these heads. 

“ That evidence, taken before a com- 
petent and ordinary court of inquiry, is 
violently and without reason put aside, 
to make way for n mode of inquiry <.'hosen 
by those whose interests are openly op- 
posed to the physical ond moral well- 
.being af the factory labourers ; and these 
very parties, as wo perceive by the series 
of questions issued to them, are, in their 
own counting-houses, without tho respon- 
sibility of an oath, or the restraint which 
would be imposed by a face-to-face exa- 
mination and tho chanco of a cross-exa. 
minntion, to give such answers as they 
think fit, which answers, as we cannot 
but suppose, are to be placed in opposi- 
tion to the unanswerable body of evidence 
alluded to above. On tho other hand, 


ral body of delegates, held here a fort- 
night before the Commissioners came 
down, and to have nothing to do with 
them beyond delivering tlie following 
respectful protest : 


what are the labourers to do Fast expe- 
rience has proved to them that there is 
no danger more directly threatening the 
very means of their existence than giving 
evidence of the facts as tliey exist. The 
minds of the masters must have under- 


** To the Commissioners appointed bjt the 
House to inquire into the condition and 
sujferings of the Factfrry Labourers, 

** Gentlemen, 

“ W e, the undersigned, acting under the 
direction, and on behalf of tho great body 
of factory labourers in the town of Man- 
^hhestor, beg leiVs^^o present this our re- 
spectful remonstrance. First, however, 
we would declare our unfeigned loyalty 
and attachment to the king and constitu- 
'tion as by lawestablished ; n?xt, we wodid 
express our no less sincere respect for 
yourselves, as well as for tlie a^boiity 
under which you appear amongst us. 
Having premised tbps much, we make 
bold to declare our unconquerable aver- 
sion to, and suspicion of, tbeSaffeots of 
any inipiiry so instituted j and oiir reasons 
care Aoae which follOhr : — The evideifee 
obtained before the committee on Mr. 
Sadler's bill was cafjLid foronthesngges- 
' tion of those factory masters, and their 


gone a complete revolution if any such 
attempt on tho part of the labourers will 
not only cause the loss of their places, 
but also the posting of their names in the 
entrance-hall of every mill far and near, 
for the purpase of insuring their exclusion 
from any such employment in any other 
place. 

** For these reasons, — because the mode 
of inquiry is useless, its efiect inevitably 
partial, its course unusual and unsatis- 
factory to the ends of justice, and one side 
of the evidence cut off by intimidation, 
expressed or implied, and in any case not 
to be given with impunity, we respect- 
fully taco leave to protest against any 
proceedings which may be taken in the 
course of your iiiquines, being used as 
counter-evidence to that taken before the 
committeo on Mr. Sadler’s bill.” 

Sabsequent rumoan hftve abun- 
dantly justified the jealdiies of the 
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workmen. A paramphhu peered out 
from the Bolton Ckromek, professing 
to have the authority of these precious 
inquiries, for the feet, that there are 
eleven mills in Stockport where the 
wages for all the hands, including the 
youngest, average 10s. 8d. per week I 
Let no one flatter himself that these 
monstrous fallacies will pas^ without 
correction and rebuke. It may take 


i has peered out tbemselvel tOM, to sink tbf 


shew tbemselvel tOM, to sink the past 
inoftivion. Many^ "the masters know 
and admire this spiriLin them. Let 
thossLwho are not yecJEonverted pause 
and tCink of the advanUm ofareoonci-s 
liaiion based upon the laws of mutual 
respect of the labourers, ^pHke pro- 
perty and proper gain of the masters, 
which they most heartily desire; of 
the masters, for the health, instruction. 


time to confront them with particulars, 
but our readers may rely with confidence 
on a formal refutation of it. But what 
if it were so? Granted, that it is a 
high price to set upon young blood,— 
will that excuse a religious nation, 
and tliat not of the religion of the 
Ashantees, in carrying on manufacture 
as the Indian trade used to be carried 
on, by crimping and kidnapping? 
By the way, the humane reader will 
not feil to perceive what a near resem- 
blance there is between the gentle 
policy of that African court and some 
of the reasoners on the Ten Hours Bill. 

You seem to forget that jg^ur bill will 
reduce the labour cfmployed in fac- 
tories from a fifth to a sixth. Cannot 


and well-being of the labourers. Let 
all criigifiations and recriminations be 
kept in reserve for the present ; and if 
tlie r^rt of the Commission should 
happily accord with the spirit of pro- 
tection for the helpless, breathed by 
the laws and called for by the country, 
let them be buried in oblivion for ever. 

The operatives designedly barred 
themselves out from giving evidence 
by the delivery of the above protest. 
It was considered advisable, however, 
to give the Commissioners a view of 
the children in mass, just in the state in 
which they daily quit their work, and 
that a memorial should be presented 
by them, praying for the kindest con- 
iflderation of dieir case. The 4th of 


you see that this must increase the 
weight of rent and the loss of interest 
on the capital invested?*’ Even so 
does the king of that polite people 
arouse the sluggish mind of his prime 
minister, when looking on the roof of 


May was%xed upon, as they leave* 
the mills earlier on Saturday. It was 
thought that if the Commissioners 
could only get such a view of the chil- 
dren as was presented to the gaze of 
the town, when Mr. Sadler made his 


his palace, and finding that the skulls 
of his last enemies are half wasted 
away, he says, angrily, ** don’t you see 
that It wants thatch ?” 

What less than crimping and kid- 
napping is It to take advantage of the 
misery of the parents, and the absence 
of reason in the children, to draw them 
into those abodes of toil and pain, to 
stifle their intellects, and inflict disease 
and deformity on their bodies, for a 
recompense which in some branches 
of manufacture does amount to o^e 
shilling weekly? 

For the present, we will attempt 
no investigation of the whitewashing 
and burnishing tfi which the expecta- 
tion of the Commission and its actual 
approach have led in the factories, 
l^t us hope that the report will have 
the effect of satisfying the humanity of 
the country, and that the scarcely-to- 
bc-tolerat^ arguments for this most 
peniicious and destructive system of 
infant slavery, will be eternally silenced 
by the decision of the legislature. 
Happy should we be, though we can- 
not be more ready than the operatives 


public entry into Manchester, after 
the prorogation of the last parliament, 
it would be a document of proof in 
reality, worth a fortnight of their grop- 
ing inquiries. Tlie weather was par- 
ticularly fine. The children gathered 
from different quarters, on the field 
called Peterloo, the place of gene- 
ral rendezvous. Here they formed in 
order of procession, having Mhered 
all the fla^, ribands, pieces of colour- 
ed cloth, printed bills, and printed 
hat-bands, that a short notice of three 
days enabled themtp collect. Tbk 
names of their chigfimvocates, Saoler, 
Oastler, Bull, Ashley, and Fielden, 
were upon tlfese hat-bands. Tliere 
^erc flags and devices alluding to the 
subject of fectory labour and its suf- 
ferings in different ways, such as A 
Muzzle for the Steam Giant,” Ma- 
nufactures withoat Child-sluing,” Ac. 

Befom we come to the effect of this 
spectacle, it is to be noted, that the 
Commissioners jiad sent word that 
they would not be at leisure to receivfi 
the memorial. The letter did not reach 
the secretaiy of the operatives time 
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eiiou^ to poBtpon^Uicf mettting. Che 
diildten. movM eo with dninui'apd 
bennera, and oasasional bursts of noise 
or hilarity, luidyble enough for yfung- 
lings who had escaped from wor£con a 
fine summer^ aflemoon. Their leoep 
tion wfinby no means gracious. It is 
a sad thing to be driven to particulaTS 
apparently so captious ; but this hap- 
pens to be a question of personal 
demeanour, which touches the subject* 
matter vitally. What occasicsi ^r aiw 
shew of moTOseness or reserve? » 
there such- a danger offiimiliarity exist- 
ing between the ragged and suftering. 
populace and those who call them- 
selves their betters, that every single 
functionary should feel it necessary to 
notify the distance necessary to be kept 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility.'* 

Veiy despotic governraentsrsometimes 
malm a shew of receiving petitions, 
and allowing complaints of grievance 
to be stated to tliem. Would a kind 
reception of the five or six children, 
who went into the York Hotel to de- 
liver their harmless apjbeal in persod*, 
liave degraded the Commiisioners, or 
lowered the popular respect for those 
who appointed them ? As we view it, 
in so trifling a matter they could scarce- 
W have blundered more egregiously. 
Think, reader, of George 111. on the 
tefnce at Windsor, and the crowd which 
followed his steps to and fro without 
hinderance, and the excess of (what 
shall we call it?) independence in 
these deputies of the crown towards 
the objects of their inquiry. Temfora 
naUaniur! Mr. Simeon Cundy, a man 
of respectable habits, who liad raised 
himself to a station of independence 
finem the condition of a. spinner, and 
has repeatedly spoken out without 
i^eea or reserve on the injurious ten- 
dHicy of the employmeiU on children 
fif g tender age,^contrived to make his 
way into, the roohi^' and presented, on 
behalf of the repulsed aadressers, the 
following memorial ^ 

0 * 

To the Commisttonen appointed by the 

King to inquire into the state of FfUtory 

Labour. f 

** Gentlemen, ^ 

^ *' We, children employed in the fiwto- 
ries of Mo^hester, beg leave tfi present 
to you^ this OUT humble and respectful 
gBemonal. We implore your pity odd 
compassion for our sufferings, for &e 
great weight of labogw thrown upon our 
jQitag limbs,. for the long duration of 


[Jtioei 

that labour d&y, aaeafiy in thocloae air 
of a heated xooiOt-«for the weakness it 
brings upon us while we ere little, and 
the sickness and defonnity which, fiill 
upon many of us,— for the overwhelming 
fatigue which braumbs our senses, and 
for the shutting out of any chnnce of 
learning to redd and write like childreti 
of our age in other employments. 

We erespect our masters, and are 
willing to work for our support, and that 
of our patents and brothem and sisters ; 
but we want time for more vest, a little 
play, and to learn to read ,and write. 
Young as we are, we find that we could 
do our work better if we were to work 
less time, and were not so weighed down 
by the long continuance of our daily toil. 
We do not think it right that we 
should know nothing but work and suf- 
fering from Monday morning to Saturday 
night, to make others rich. 

“ Do, good gentlemen, inquire care- 
fully into our condition. Let noi re- 
spect for wealth disguise from your view 
our severe wrongs, nor restrain you from 
declaring what measure of justice is due 
to us. Indeed we tell you no lies when 
we say that^dur bodies are wasted, and 
our strength sinking, under our daily 
tasks ; and that we are without auy time 
for amusement or learning. Surely the 
king does not intend that his youngest 
subjects should be worked the hardest, 
and suffer the most. We throw our- 
selves upon your mercy and justice. 
Look at UB, and say if it is possible that 
wo can be disbfdieved ! Do your duty 
faithfully to us. Tell the kiim the actual 
state in which you find us. So shall you 
cause relief to come from our rulers ; and 
you will be repaid by good wishes from 
tlie grateful heaits of thousands of little 
chiluen like ourselves.’* 

Notwithstanding this rebuff of their 
loftinesses, which, as may be easily 
conceived, was lost upon them, tlm 
heedless little army passed in review 
before the hotel, occasionally giving 
to the flow of spirits which their 
&sence from work, open air, and 
fine weather, naturally prrauced among 
them. Will it be believed, that there 
were wretches so losC to every impulse 
of that nature whose form they bear, 
as to catch at these temporary bursts of 
joy as a proof, inferentially, that the 
poor liltL* victims could not in any 
why be oppressed? One grave local 
editor, of tlie most intractable school 
of corrupt noodles, 4hought to make 
his^ court to the masters, by declaring 
diBt they , made ipoie noise than was 
natural to such a crowd. For ever 
honoured be the fine towering ears, 
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wiueh will acaraeljr allow the pjnmudal 
cap of paper to sit quiet above tboM 
brawny Moulders I Then their em- 
ployment has a natural tendency to 
make them sprightlv ! Oh ! that we 
might thin .down that elegant 
by three months’ exercise io spinning 
No. 200y in. a beat* of 90'* ! What a 
miracle of an editor would the itdrairing 
world see then ! . . r 
The &ct. isj that 'Some of die most 
detestable bntoheries recorded Ki htS* 
tory have been seasoned with jests in 
the perpetration. What was the hu- 
morous war-cry of Herod’s troopers 
in their gallant assault upon the in- 
fants, is not now known ; but nothing 
in' the transaction could exceed the 
cold-livered, dastardly, .ravening cru- 
elly of him wlio watched that line of 
young victims, and drew arguments of 
their happiness from such a symptom. 

They were, in sober truth, the incarna- 
tion of disease and debility.’^ Leaving 
out the stench of oil and Gottorf>wool,> 
with which their effluvia , filled the 
surrounding atmosphere, and which 
could leave no doubt as to tlie kind 
of air they habitually breathe, their 
appearance would have softened any 
heart not hardened by the most heart- 
hardening of all crimes, — the greedi- 
ness of riches. There was not one 
face that was not of the saddest com- 
plexion. The tiny bulk, the, features 
seemingly careworn, among chits whom 
you would scarcely expect to walk; 
the want of any thing that could satisfy 
the eye, in search as it usually is of 
forms and appearances of beauty ; the 
languid air and gait of the greater part 
so eloquent of the extreme fatigue to 
which they are accustomed, — were evi- 
dences of the system which would have 
settled the question for ever, had the 
spectacle occurred in London. And 

then their rags and filUiiness I But o% . _ 

this head the operatives have taken the world'and lose his ogi^oul 
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wisett course. tnstfU of seeking else- 
when for terms to tftscribe if, they give 
thoseV the adversaries the bill, who 

declalgd, in most aoming' simplicity 
as toehe nature of trttS.aBd 'heT mani- 
festations — ^that theuichinshhd dre»ed 
foemselves hi those appalluMp'iBsigne ' 
of miseiy to impose on the Com- 
UMSsioners I ' ^ 

One more word at parting to these 
last-named Mntlemen. It is to be ' 
hoped thM mey hdve not imbibed mi^ 
of those nefarious prejudices. Far 
it fron^ us to attempt any interference 
with public authority, however ridicii-' 
lously occupied. But, from hints 
which have come to us, we cannot help 
expressing a hope that they are not 
participators in the cruel sentiments 
expressed above. The matter will not 
end there. This is not a question in 
which professional or official tactics 
can prevail. The evidence of the me- 
dical witnesses who opposed the bill of 
1810 should warn them what to cx- 
|)ect. It rises now with snaky borrors 
curling round its head, from its un- 
blessed sepgltufo, ^4^ush the authors , 
from their stools.” The laws of na- 
ture will not obey a royal Commission, 
nor can any dictum o.f their report 
convert the present system of factory 
labour, unaltered, into one consistent 
with health and long life. Should they 
attempt such representations, they will 
be marked by the scorn of all the me- 
dical skill of England. The operatives 
will rise to a man, and insist, in hun- 
dreds of petitions, on being allowed to 
refute them at the bar of the house ; 
and their unlucky speculations, their 
good-for-nothing inquiries, their veiy 
names and reputations, will be blown 
away by the breath of an indignant 
nation into the Umbo of public con- 
tempt and neglect. ** And what is a 
man profited, if he gain the whole 
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SSit Wgek$ o» tk» LsSvJ^ 

SIX WEEJC8 ON THB LOIRE.* 

Six Weekt on the Loirt is a vleasant lities of which a high4)red Frenchman 
hook, written by a lady of qukk^l^r- is capable. He stamped and shook his 
vatiqg, much reading, and possessing clenched hands, and uttered his iucret 
a soutitt^>«nd wholesome pitilosophy. with impetuous indignation ; tlien, after 

The language is pure and elegant, a^ tearing nis passport to pieces, and cast- 

proves the foir author to have a mind ing ther morsels into the faces of the 

not only alive to the varied charms of portly mayorand his clerks, he declared, 

nature, but overflowing with charity while his pale lip quivered and the fire 

and universal goodwill. She travelled darted from his dark eye, that he would 

through the country in stirring times, appeal to the Chamber of Deputies' for 

In June last year, all was bustl^ in the rraress. The neighbourhood of Blois 

departments oftheWest and the South, is conspicuous for Carlists; so the 

The Duchesse de Berri, with the spirit mayor left the irate gentleman to take 

of a true heroine of romance, was em- bis course. 

ployed in ceaseless operations to revive The travellers floated down the Loire, 
the cause of the drooping lily ; the tele- alive to the influences of sun and sky, 

graphs were working in every direction; and gazing with eager joy on the lovely 
no carriage was allowed to move with- ^nks of the river. Garrlens followed 
out'rigorous search ; and iiSdividuals of in quick and lively succession , apricot 
eminence were arrested on the most fri- and almond- trees scattered fragrance 
volous pretences. Regiments were pro- from their clustering blossoms, while 
ceeding with despatch for La Vendee ; ^the peasants, “ doux comme I'air qu’ils 
and the Chouans had put a stop to the respircnt, fit forts comme le sol qu'ils 
navigation of the Loire. Notwitlistapd- fertilisent,” presented the aspect of a 
. ing every imped iment,4he/air traveller contented and happy people, who bless- 
purchased a boat at Tours, large enough ed the sway of Cbarles A., and knew 
to accommodate eight persons ; for nothing of the feverish dreams of in- 
which, including oars, chairs, table, novation. De Vigny has well described 
and awning, she paid lifty francs. It this happy region. ** Do you know 
was not a splendid aflair, but sufficient that part of France which is justly 
for her moderate views. The next called its garden? — that province, 
matter for consideration was how to get where you breathe the purest air in 
her passport visee for Na^ites. Unfor- verdant fields, watered by a noble river? 
tunately, .St. Malo was the place of If you have traversed the beautiful 
destination named in the document, Touraine in the summer-months, you 
and inserted by the authorities of Blois. will have followed the peaceful Loire, 
M. le Maire declared, that as St. Malo for a considerable distance, in a state 
was set forth in the passport, there die of enchantment; you will only have 
should go. After much entreaty, the regretted not being able to determine, 
functionary’s heart melted towards the betwixt the two shores, which you 
lady, whose appeal brought forth from would choose for an abode, where, 
M. le Maire a growling asseut, like with some beloved object, you might 
‘that accorded by the melting execu- forget the ways of men. In coursing 
.tioner to Madame Roland; when, in (,down the gentle waves of this fine 
^'yielding preca:^j;e to her companion stream, we are perpetually tempted to 
in miseiy at the guillotine, she asked fix our eyes on tlie smiling sceneiy on 
the grim officer if he could possibly the right: the valjeys thickly inter- 
refuse the last requesf of a lady ? This spersed with pretty white houses, peep- 
was a surpassing condeSbension ; ror ing through the groves b^ which they 
so strict were the orders of government, are surrounded — the banks embrowned 
that, at the same time, a Frer^ gen- with vines, or whitened with the blos- 
tleman, of some consideration', was, on soms of he cherry-trees — Uie old walls 
returning to his ownf%hftleau near Blois, covered with honeysuckles, bursting 
obliged to go on the right-haod side of from their buds — the ^rdens of roses, 
the river, instead of the left. This from the midst of which often suddenly 
•compulsion roused »all the susceptrbi- rises a lofty tower; — every thing speaks 


** Six Weeks ok'the Loire, with a Peep into La Vendee, London ; W. Simpkin 
an^ R. Mardiall. 1883. 
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either of fruit&lness or aotiquityi and are fJirenchmen, we undenrtand 

eveiy thing is interesting in m labours French/' thejr said^ **and we do not* 

of the industrious inhabitants, [[othem understand l^tin; artdsfs bon Dm, 

nothing is useless or neglected: it should we imagine, likes Freifeh as' well aa* 

seem as if, in their attachment to such Latin t*and therefore we will worriiip* 
a beautiful country — the only part of him as we like best" But thehj^bep 
France that has never owned the yoke would have nothing but LeUnTud 
of a stranger — they are unwilling to sent another priest, with orders to that 
lose an inch of its ground, or a grain efiect. The peasants, however, dis-> 

of its dust." The travellers passed missed him as they had the curate, 

along the river till they came to the The bishop sent a second, but he^was' 
romantic heights of St. Cyr. There favoured •with less ceremony; for he 

they stepped on shore, and allowed had to carry hack a message to the 

their boatman, Jean, to take a parting diocesao, that if he sent a third, they 

kiss of his wife and children. Attracted would send him back with their pais- 

by the choral sounds that were borne touflei. The bishop lost his temper— 

from the little ctiurch on the eminence which is not the first time a French 


above them, they ^rambled up, and 
entered.' It was entirely fiill of pea- 
sants hearing mass, before proceeding 
to their daily labours. ** It was a 
pretty and soothing sight," writes the 
amiable tourist. ** The contrast be- 
tween the snow-white caps of the wo- 
men, and the curling black hair and 
embrowned complexions ofathe men, 
seemed to fill the place with light and 
shade. The countenance of the vene- 
rable priest was full of benevolence : 
he seemed as if he had grown old 
among the same humble fiock, and re- 
turned their respectful homage with 
looks of love. Whenever I have thus 
seen the willing devotion of the com- 
mon people, and the attention of their 
priests, at any rate, to their outward 
duties, I have asked myself why it is 
that Prote'ttants have so little of either 


bishop has done so, though the days 
of Jansenism and Molinism have pass- 
ed away— and in his wrath he vowed 
that the good people of Candes might 
go ** the downward path," as they cliOse 
to do so, at their own gate, but not 
under the guidance of one of his priests; 
and so the good people of Candes have 
been left to their own contumacy, with- 
out the faithful bishop troubling him- 
self more tne subject. Near to 
Candes, however, a very different pic- 
ture offered itself ; and the scene is set 
forth in such simple yet lively colours, 
as to make us fancy ourselves to be of 
the party enlivened by the presence 
and conversation of the fair tourist. 

In returning down the Vienne, the 
beautiful village of St. Germain ap- 
peared under new forms, and with new' 
attractions. The bell was ringing for 


in their daily routine; and have al- vespers, and the aged priest and his 
most felt inclined to wish that the an- attendant train were winding between 


cient forms should remain." This 
picture of happiness and good-will be- 
tween pastor and peasant, is very dif- 
ferent to the state of such matters at 
Candes on the Vienne. The people 
tliere had been for two months without 
devotional public service. Their former 
priest was an old emigrb, who during 
the first revolution had fled to England. 
He had returned wit)i Louis le Desiid. 
The people loved him for his sanctity, 
his simple manners, and his paternal 
solicitude towards his flock; they there- 
fore submitted, during his lifetime, to 
hear the mass in Latin, as in times of 
old, when the fet priest mumbled the 
office, and the ignorant peasantry un- 
derstood not one word of what they 
uttered. When the old man died th^ 
dismissed his curate, declaring that 
th^ would for the future have the ser- 
vice in French, and not Latin. We 


the trees in full processional pomp, 
with banner, crucifix, and lighted ta- 
pers : next came the Sisters of Charity 
and the young communicants, who 
here, as at Chinon, were arrayed in 
white, expressive at once of the inno- 
cence of their age and the holiness of 
the ceremony. The Jgtfuring people * 
followed with their wives, all in their 
best attire, with countenances full of 
intq^est for their children. 

* Combienje pr^ferois la pompe du village, 
Modeste, sans applets, et mdme un pen 
aauvage.’ 

I went into the chtrch with the rus- 
tic crowd :eso reverently they knelt, so 
fixed was their attention, so respectful 
theif demeanour t<f the silver-haired 
teacher, from whom they had in all 
probability learned ^eiy thing they 
knew Pf the sublime consolations ^ 
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1 grtef^ to think thi^t Aveiy 
4la}rs eventaaFOtecontribiiting toflhafck 
the &bric ‘ oa Ivliich their fikith and 
hoperhad so long hung, witbdht ‘any 
thi^ being given them on irhidh they 
in its stead: for there is al- 
waye^^n the lading down of one 
opinion andk the taking up of another 
a fearful interval, wldch leaves the 
minds and actions of men like a- ship 
without a rudder, at the mercy of eveiy 
gale!” There are various other pas- 
sagek, written with the same fervour, 
yet delicacy oftliouffht, and pure feel- 
ing. ’« We stopped,*’ she says, ^ at 
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the village of La Chapelle Blanche. 
Our landlady complained much of the 
nobility not residing on their estates ; 
as in consequence, she saidj the old 
had no aid, and the young no employ- 
ment: but she excepted from the cnargo 
of indidhrence to the inferests of the 
humbler classes the Duchesse d’Oude- 
not, niece of Prince Talleyrand, who, 
dividing her time between London, Pa- 
ris, and her chhteau de llochctte, is the 
delight of her equals, nnd the support 
of her inferiors. Our hoi^se hung over 
the river ; the moon shone on the water 
with a soft radiance suited to the still- 
ness of the scene, which for the time 
borrowed something of solemnity from 
a long train of boats floating down the 
tranquil Loire, with troops going to 
T;a Vendee. From these boats were 
wafted patriotic songs, which were re- 
'turned by delightful strains from the 
French horn on the shore. I exclaimed 
with Tiialaba — 

* flow beautiful is Night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air. 

No mist, no little cloud obscures 

The vnult serene of Heaven. 

In full-robed glory the majestic moon 
Rolls through the dark blue depths : 

- ' Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 

'■ Xiko’the n>ua4;^Van girdled hrftie'sky-. 

How beanmm is Night I* ” 

For the same le&on that we have 
given the above passage, we inefode 
the following pleasing deserrption. This 
tender sonnet at the end is th^ Anoduc- 
tion of the tourist, who has set forth her 
pages with graceful pieces of poetiy, 
having reference to her owici unhappy 
State of mind during.this exeursion. 

We hreakfaste^d at Les BosiSn, a 
iMe” town on the right-hand side of the 
rivsT. Opposite bod another hteu- 
t|fol for a painter, in Gmnes-, 


With boitts ted Htw-clad bills, 

and the ruined ehinrok* of 8t Eusebius, 
fonnerly a Roman temple, on & summit. 
We neift came to Toureil, remarkable for 
the remains of its ancient ^ Tower of the 
Gnuls,’ as tradition names it ; and a litfle 
further is the village of Juigo6, through 
which ran the Rohian way from Ahgers. 
Ve8ti|e8 of it are still to be traced, and 
near it fire die ruins of the andent Abbey 
of St. Mara, formerly the rich abode of 
more than one hundred and Mty monks. 

Though anxious to reach Angerithis 
gening, we could not resist the tempta- 
tion of walking a league to see the cha- 
teau de Mont St. Jenn ; 1 did not how- 
ever set off without some trepidation on 
my part, for there had been an engage- 
ment close by that morning aith the 
Chonons : we had heard the nnng whilst 
we were going down the river, and I was 
afraid some of the discomfited rebels 
might hide themselves, for shnlter, in 
the woods around, and take their op. 
portunityto start out on any accidental 
passers by. Nevertheless 1 took courage, 
and repaid by w delightful wtdk, 
through meadows and corn-fields, where 
the q units started up before us, and hares 
lan across our path, until we arrived at 
the * doserted halL’ 

** And here again it wos impossible 
not to acknowledge the extraordinary 
fidelity of Sir Walter Scott’s graphic de- 
lineation, in the preface to his Quentin 
Durward, of a French rhkteau falling 
into diliipidation and ruin during the 
emigration of its owner. J almost ex- 
pected to see the Marquess de Haute- 
lieu himself, as exquisite a delineation as 
the scene in which he is placed, looking 
over the ancient walls, flanked with tow- 
ers, and deep moat of the chilteau — all 
that remains of its feudal dignity— or 
pacing the neglected gardens, where the 
roses were strewing their solitary sweets 
upon the earth, and the fruit-trees bend- 
ing under their own wasted luxuriance. 
Every tiling told tho story of desertion ; 
yet the delightful coolness of the stately 
alleys and verdant canopies, impervious 
to the sun, laid out with tiie tranquillising 
r^larity of former ages, sometimes ter- 
minating in a bower, sometimes with a 
fountain, sometimejk opening into vistas 
that revealed the panoramic scene around, 
tempted us to prolong our meditations 
emoog the 

' Althea walks, of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves,'. 

until warned to depart by the blackbird's 
parting song. 

' ** The evening wos exquisitely beau- 
tiful. The smooth Loire lay lure one 
vast sheet of havnished crystal beneath 
the setting sub, reflecting its crimson 
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with a diqith, a clianieiM» aadwdidi^^ 
that aeamid to maho them attoat wra 
67611 toora of laalitj in the liqmd ola- 
meat boW« than on the banka ana hdanda 
around. It ia tiiia tranquil beauto ^at 
peculiar^ accorda with the ^ntle Loife ; 
and it was the hour when the feelings 
best harmonise with the contemplation of 
such beauty. 

** ' C’dtait Theure quo j’aime, eelle dee 
r^eries ; oelle on le cmur se serre tou- 
jours un peu» en penaant que 7oil& un 
jour do plus de d^pensd! Dana lo 
monde, dans lea villce, eetto heure mjs« 
t£rieuse, et bolemnelle, passe, presqim 
iiiaper^ue; mais d la campagne le aoir 
pxerro toute so puissance ; avec le calitte 
il r.iincue leg souvenirs, — et dans la vie, 
la plupart do nos souvenirs ne sont-ils 
pas dos regrets!’ Alas ! too truly did I 
feel tlio foice of these sentiments, at the 
quiet moment when they came into my 
mind. Separated by painful and anxious 
circumstances, for an indeimito period, 
from the dearest olgects of my aflbetion,. 
uncertain as to the success of the plans 
by which their interests word to be pro- 
moted, X seemed to have no possession 
left hut remembrance; and, too surely, 
no remembrance without regret I 

Strange contiast to my state, the tran- 
quil stream, 

Its surface calm yet glowing, and im- 
press'd 

Only with beauteous images of rest ! 
Whilst o’er my momoiy, like some trou- 
bled dream, 

Comes the sad past, nw-aking each extreme 

Of hope and disappointment that pos- 
sess’d. 

Through many a vaiying year my onx- 
ioiia breast ; 

And forms beloved through fancied vistas 
gleam ! 

O did this httle baric thoseforms enclose. 
No more my drooping spirits would com- 
plain, 

My diboppointments hush’d in meek 
repose, 6 

My hopes all brightandbloBBomingaMin, 

My feelings blending with the soothing 
scene, 

And I, myself, like all around, serene. 

** We had intended to reach Angers 
this evening, but we unluckily got upon 
a sand-hauk, which detained us till it 
was nearly dark before we reached Fonts- 
de-C6.” 

The complaint made by the landlady 
of La Chapelle Blanche, regarding the 
non-residence of landlords, is amp^ 


Anne of Brittanny nas married to 
Chtoi|i VZIL, was ibimerly a etapmik 
dousestmotore: enough of it reoMiiin 
even now to make a oommodin^JB*^ 
deooe for a very laige eeMMRiSentL 
The proprietor, M* Moiqtoi, however^ 
only visits it once a-year, to collect his 
rents* An air of gloom has settled on 
the walls of the chateau, which is fiut 
falling ^0 decay. At the Chute de 
rindig the travellen landed, to sqp the 
ChMaui d’Ussy, once the lesideim of 
the fiimdus Vauban, and afterwarde of 
Louis, marquis de Valentmeis. Tret« 
san has maae it the seepe of one of his 
romances — • I»e petit Johaa de Sednltri 
—-and describee it aa the chftteau dee 
seigneurs de Saintid.’’ It ia now the 
property of the Duke of Diuas^ who, 
like M. Meisan, visits U once Orsw 
for a week, to colleot his reiitSif This 
residence has every quahftcation for 
increasing the pleasures of a country 
hie. Its siiuation is exquisite ; it has 
woods, Btreamq. fountains, noUe ter- 
r£es, win^ngdwiilks, and cultivated, 
gardens: yet the whole* are without 
attraction in the eyes of the noble pro- 
prietor. If the abominable charge 
Drought by Mademoiselle Kirjmbon 
against the English have any truth in 
it — (*' Voil^ comme sont ccs maudits 
Anglais I” criait Mademoiselle de Kirk- 
abon, ‘Mis feront plus de cas d’une 
pibcc de Shakesp^re, d’un plum- 
pudding, et d'une bouteille de rum, 
que de Pentatcuque”'^), — they cer- 
tainly are exempt from charges involving 
their goodness as landlords, and their 
not being alive not only to the pleasures 
of a country life, but to the earnest 
desire to add to the comforts and hap- 
piness of their rural tenantry. A noble 
avenue, a mile in length, leads from 
the Loire to the chMeau, to which the 
visitorascends by terraces, “ rich in 
formal parterres and Erases, with lines 
of orange-trees*, and jets d'eaux of the 
sixteenth ceotui^.’^ The eminences 
arSund are Covered by thick woods, 
aniidst which, yet in die immediate vici- 
nity of (he ciiftteau, rises the thin spirs 
of a small church, of exquisite atdiitee- 
ture, and rich interfor decorations. The 
extenor qf the great ||uildiiig has, with 
its flanking towers, a venerable and 
imposing ^ect; hut within its/ walls ^ 
is presented a sad apd rhelancholy ex- 


See Voltaire’s ch, il. 
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Ubhioii of the W pride^and and actions. ’One ofthemost toucbiiw 
all the glorious cii istance of fiudal passages in biogmphy is svfaece we 
giealness, faUii|g beneath the numbing of Madame Roland decorating, while 
touch of time. •The rooms are Jail of under cdhdemnation of death, the ban 
interesting portraits; beauties of the of her prison with flowers, on which 
CQim^of l^uis X£V. exhibit, their graces she lov^ to gaze, because they brought 

in m7«^e unconscious sunriiine and vividly to mind the remembrance of 
the flaunting/iir. Where, alas 1 are the bright skies and sunshine, the blithe 
admiring eyes and glozing lips tliat carol of |^irds, and scenes of early tran- 
made the heart-blood leap beneath quillity. On ne pouvait,” she says, 
their impassioned sj^ces and enve- plus me distraire que par des bou- 
nomdd flatteries? The lips hqve long quets. Lavue d’une fleurcaressemon 
been hushed— the eyes have long been imagination, et flatte mes sens h un 
rayless, socketless — and the portraitures point inezprimable ; elle reveille avec 
are following their frail yet b&utiful voluptd le sentiment de mon existence, 
originals into an efiective oblivion. Sous le tranquille abri du toit paternel, 
. The HalU de Sp^taele presented a sad j'dtais heureuse dhs I'enfance avec des 
sight : on one aide it had been origi- fleurs et des livres : dans T^troite en- 
nally decorated with portraits of female ceinte d’une prison, au milieu des fers 
beauty ; on the other side, by repre- imposes par la tyrannie le plus rdvol- 
sentations of ancient poets and philo- tante,j'aioublif'riiijuaticedeshommes, 
sophers: but sabre- cuts* had been leurs soitises, et mes mauv. avec des 
with wanton barbarity drawn across livres et des fleurs.'' 
the faces of Ninon and her gay con- In Mr. Inglis' book upon the Tyrol 
temporaries — poet and philosophic are the following remarks : ** In tra- 
sage. The Duke de Duras has one veiling through France, we cease to 
hundred and twenty-eight tenants, and feel any surprise at the preference 
Jour iervanis/ The German Pnnbe, shewn by every Frenchman for Paris, 


proprietors, describes the entertainment 
lavished on him with reckless generosity 
in terms of sarcasm ; what would he 
have *to say to such a specimen of 
noble munificence as is set forth in the 
person of the Duke of Duras 1 In- 
stOEid of dwelling a portion of the year 
among their tenantry, and by the dis- 
pensation of trifling favours and consi- 
deration among a peasantry, drawing 
close the links of attachment between 
the lower orders and themselves, the 
nobility of France flock to the ca]iita!, 
to spend their incomes in the thousand 
ways suggested by selfishness; while 
the tenantry are left to the hard mercies 
of intendaiits. The working-classes 
look on themselves as having no coro- 
^m^inioD pf intengts with the aristocracy, 
whidi is hated tor "its pride, am^nce, 
and love of extortion ; and wfa^, in 
all times of civil edmmotion, is the 
mark for popular vengeance. It^is 
eai^ to suppose that men of honour, 
feverish and restless with ambition, or 
however stimulated by the bive of 
pleasure, or the desire to gratify sense, 
would be happy to leave reeking 
atmosphere of the city to obtain inter* 
^ vals of repose in ^be solitude of ihe 
country. But this simple and natural 
philoewhy is excluded froin die circle 
of a mnehroan's thoughts\ feelings. 


Lyons, Bourdeaux, Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, and perhaps Rouen and Nancy, 
from the list of French towns, and 
there is scarcely one of which we might 
say, in passing through, ‘This is a 
town 1 could live in.' The gentry who 
do not live in Paris, or in the few first- 
rate towns, inhabit their //uiisons de 
campagrutf which are cither entirely 
apaih, or are situated near some small 
village ; but scarcely any of the gentry 
live in towns of the fourth, fifUi, or 
sixth-rate order. In these are to be 
found neither society nor amusement 
of any kind; there are, in fact, no 
towns in France which may be likened 
to our county towns and provincial 
cities— there are no Yorks, Leicesters, 
'Chesters, Maidstones, Canterbuiys, 
Ilerefbrds, Derhys, &c. : so that, un- 
less a Frenchman be an inhabitant of 
one or other of the first-rate towns, he 
has no resource but in Paris, where 
alone he thinks it possible for a man 
to spend his days ; and if a country 
life he excluded, he is perhaps in the 
right." rife are not of the opinion, in 
ills conclusion, of Mr. Inglis, nor is 
the fair tourist of the Loire. We tra- 
velled once along the same route se- 
lected by Mr, Inglis ; and on another 
occasion we went from Paris to Metz, 
and diverged thence by Sairabruch to 
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M^ntz } and, as iar as Franca is doa- 
eamad^ we do not remember to hAfa 
seen a smgla ebllteau from the road', 
with the exception of a solitai)' one in 
Lorraine. 

After the melaneholy pkturoaffbrded 
by the Ch&tean d’Ussy^ we must, as a 
contrast, present a picture of anotiw 
kind. At Clermont there is a^hitteau 
built by the great Condd, who^ after the 
troubles of &e Fn»de« wished in mo- 
mentary disgust to fly from the world. 
When the building, however, was 
finished, Conde would not inbabit it. 
It stands on the brow of a lofty emi- 
nence, commanding the full sweep of 
the Loire, with its winding shores and 
many lovely islands, and the whole of 
the surrounding country from Ancennea 
to Nantes. The delightful walks which 
serpentised about die acclmty, and 
were shaded by birch, fir, and moun- 
tain-ash, and sometimes diversified by 
fragments of rocks, sometimes by flow- 
ering shrubs, tempted the tounst and. 
her party to the summit. ]t was im- 
possible to loiter or hang back, when 
every step developed new attractions. 
The sound of music greeted their ears 
from the open casements of the build- 
ing 

** It RGPmed 08 if the stroios awoke 
some kindly sympathies that told us that 
rpfiiiemi'nt, benevolence, and courtesy 
dwelt within ; nevertheloss, 8s sympa- 
thies and suppositions do not justify in- 
trubions and impertinences, we were 
turning away at the sight of a lady 
coming across the lawn, in tlie front of 
the chateau, with a little basket of flow- 
irs in her band. It was Madame la 
ilaronne des J s herself, and advan- 

cing with an expression that heralded to 
iis a welcome, she begged we would 
w alk round the gardens, if agreeable to 
us ; adding, that as we might find our- 
selves fatigued by the ascent, she hoped 
we would come into the saloon after- • 
wards, and take a cup of co£fee, or a 
little fruit. It wan singular enough that 
I, who have a dislik^ Asolutcly ampunt- 
ing to folly, of presenting myself among 
strangers, or taxing, in any way, their 
time or kindness, m this instance felt 
immediately desirous of availing myself 
of the politenesB offered. We accord- 
ingly walked round the gardens and the 
grounds, and then, presenting ouraelvei 
m the saloon, found coffee prepared for 
us. We were introduced to M. Ip Ihvon 
dea -a, to a soa^ and^ dangh^r, and 
two or three visitors ; we in rebun intro- 
duced ourselves, which, as Steme Justly 
observes, is always ' pour le momeht 
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quelAie ohaai •ldbal|uwant^* but-uever 
eonld it be lest so tbni in the pxeae&t in. 
stance, with a family fullof ease, vivacity, 
and neod breeding. 'Sne eoiiversatio» 
Hnmea|iit e l y became general, and two 
hours lew away nnpeseeived. AtlangA 
I recoBected poor Jean^ wh^padW. I 
thought, begin to imagiue 4pwe had 
either tambled over the ntSa or fallen 
into the handa of the Chouans. I lofe, 
but on offering to pay my parting oom- 
plimeiitB, I wail overpowered by many 
voices. p}l joining in the friendly entreaty 
that we would stay and dine, and proceed 
to Nantes in the coCt of the evening. X 
TMd in* the conntoninces of my compe- 
niona a wish for my compliance, aud^too 
happy in the con venation of a party at 
once BO polidied and so unaffected, I 
willingly yielded to the entreaty which 
affordedf me a little more time to profit 
hr it. Accordingly it was settled tliat 
the gentlemen should stroll through the 
woods, whilA T remained with M^me 
des J— — B and her lovely daughter. 

" The bill of fare fer dinner was dis. 
cussed in my presence, and settled, tqnM 
with that delightful frankness and 
gaiety which in the French characlir 
gives a charm tcytlie most trifling occur- 
rence. MadAnoiselle Louise then begged * 
me to excuse her for half an hour, as |)ie 
% as going to make some creams and some 
pastilles. 1 requested 1 might aceom- 
wny her, and also render myself useful. 
We accordingly went together into the 
dairy, and 1 made tarts d VAnglaiie, 
when she made confections and bon bon$, 
and all manner of pretty things, with as 
much ease as if she bad never done any 
thing else, and as much grace as she dia- 
playw in the saloon. I could not help 
thinking as I looked at her, with her 
servants about her, all cheerful, lespect- 
ftj], and anxious to attend upon her, how 
much better it vionld be for the young 
ladies in England, if tliey would ocoa- 
sionaAly return to the habits of their grand- 
mammas. and mingle the animated and ^ 
andearing occupations of domestic life,' 
and the modest manners and social amnse- 
ments of home, with the perjietual 
tising on harps and prifnos. and tlie in- 
cessant efforts at dismay and search after 
gaiety, which in the prebent day render 
them Slothing but what an amiable man. 
Off a reding mind and delicate senti- 
ments, would desire in the woman he 
mmht wish to select as his companion 
for life. 

Bdi it was not only in the more tri- 
fling affaiifl of the minago that this young 
lady acquitted herself so 'dgfeeably ; in 
the* household, thm garden, the ferm, • 
among thO laboniezs, thel¥ wives, and 
cbSldM, with thepMin the neighbour, 
beod.^ and the ^maal wanderer, evety 
• 3c • 
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where she was suilriiiiendiiiff, direat&g, 
kind, oBiiBble, the Iromibrt or ell around, 
and the delight of her family ; her cheer- 
ihlness was in proportion to 

« ^..^That sweet peace wfaioli 
bosoms ever.’ 

and down the rocks with the 
ligbtne88\i^<i mountain-roe; die sprang 
into a boat like the lady of the lake, and 
could mauage an oar with as much grace 
and skill ‘,-*with all this, her mind was 
thoromghly cultivated. She had an ele- 
gant taste in the authors of bertiwn lan- 
guage; understood Latin, Italian, and 
English, and charmed me with her con- 
versation, whilst she employed her fingers 
in the fancy-work with which the French 
ladies occupy the moments some call idle, 
but which with them are always sociably 
and generally carefully emjdoyed. After 
a dny spent in all the ugreoableneaa of 
country life, under its most engaging 
aspects, evening came, andr with mutual 
adieus, we parted ; but scarcely had we 
proceeded half a league upon our way, 
when w e saw a little boat in full speed 
after us ; and as it had the advantage of 
a sail, it soon gained upon ours enough 
to allow us to perceiv^/'that it was the 
baroness, and her son a*id daughter. 
We rested our oars until they came up 
ttfus ; they then told us, diat after part, 
ing with us they had considered it would 
be so late before we could reach Nantes, 
that tliey resolved to bring us bock again. 
It was impossible to resist so friendly on 
invitation. We accordingly put almut. 
and all returned together; our oars keep- 
ing time to the songs of our party, and 
flutes and guitars making up the n^maiu- 
der of our evening-concert. In this hos- 
pitable manner we were kept four days 
voluntary prisoners; for it was indeed 
the talent of tliis amiable family 


timity ofjprolurmg every thing neoeMaiy 
for refined and intellectual gratifleatioDy 
and the constant etchmige of sootal inter- 
course. Jhe domains indicato that happy 
mixture of the useful and omamenM, 
which is ec^ually free from the satiety of 
e Inxunons indulgence, or the anxie^ 
of undivided attention to matters of pro- 
fit; the land ia cultivated close to the 
garden the labourers live on the pre- 
miies, which ore abundantly spacious to 
afiford dwellings for them and their fami- 
lies ; and it is delightful to see the in- 
dulgent coudescenaion with which the 
young people are permitted to look on, 
and often to join in the amusements out 
of doors, and the respeotfhl hilarity with 
which this indulgence is embraoedL The 
rocks and woods afford an enchanting 
variety, in which nature' has just done 
enough to encourage art ‘to do more — a 
grotto, a dell, an uverhanging rock, or a 
self-planted bower, or a little rippling 
stream, perpetually invite e hand of 
taste to mark the spot for rest or con- 
templation; and the river below, with 
the little boats so temptingly drown up 
* close to the osier-fringed banks, as con- 
stantly invite to fish, to row, and encoun- 
ter all the mimic dangers and difficulties, 
which it is an inexhaustible source of 
healthy exertion and cheerful exultition 
to overcome. When to these pleasures 
and pursuits we add a large family circle, 
bound together by the most endearing af- 
fection, and contmusilly varied by the 
addition of friends who ])resent thorn- 
selves without ceremony, assured of room 
and welcome, we may well exclaim — 

* O, friendly to the best piirbuits of mnti. 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to eai-e, 
Domestic life iii rural leisure passed !* ” 

Augers is well and fully described. 
The vast tower of its cathedral, Us in- 


* With winning words to conquer willing numerable spires and ancient edifices 
hearts:’ rising in every direction, the bridge 


and within tlioir hoapitable walls I sow 
the domestic life of the French shown to 
so much advantage amidst all the agr^ent 
o^the counttyr that I regrutted still more 
to think how few of the chkteaox with 
which the banks of the Loire are crowned 
ore thus worthily inliabited by their pos- 
sesson, ditlusing happiness and pnftec- 
tion to all around them. It is indeed 
scarcely possible, and no w ay desirable, 
to ima^ne more requisites foL ^joyment 
than this residence comprises : exquisitely 
situated, the most^aned and d^||htful 
scenery attracts Uie eye on erery side— 
alone m its sneient dimity, it retains all 
the extended liboivty of fbodd tisnea, 
, whilst its proximity to Nantes; snd the 
stsam-boati passkng twice in the day to 
vnd from that city, afford an easy oppor. 


with its old buildings, the busy scene 
on its river, the antique houses on its 

n , its fair, Its market, ns pois&tu'desy 
ibraiy and museum, containing 
some rare medals and some exqui- 
site paintings — its botanical garden, 
conberts, and theatre, — are severally 
brought under notice. The author 
witoessed the ceremony of the fite 
Dieu in all its iinposing ceremony. 
She also visited the Clifiteau de S^rant. 
Here the countiy begins to assume the 
characteristics of La Vendde, as de- 
scribed by Madame La Rochejaquelein. 
The cross-roads, deep, narrow, between 
rugged hedges and pollard oaks, and 
other overhanging trees, run in every 
direction. Tliese roads are rough in 
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summer, bogs ia winter^ and often, tJUgnt, ** m des rois.’’ 

when 'dowu the declivity of a hill, ** AbA so ars/o tnly vmafkM the 

serve for the bed of a rivulet. At the fair tourist, ^ in eveijr deiilable sense 

end of almost evety field, » sadden ofth^vord;obGdy,cl^ectively takei/, 
tun leaves the traveller in doubt how of wijhh a countiy must be jffobd» and 

to proceed, for there are no guide posts; which affords innumeiable mtem^e^f 
and the inhabitants are pualeAjihem- individual excellence, comhjjjiiNf^Re 
selves, whenever unexpected Ksiness public power their wealthajBras them 
takes them two or three leagues from wjth the private virtues wlfich Uim that 

home. When the toqrist fiid her power into a source of generalgood.^' 

party arrived, after endless meander- A party of Cbouans had attempted 
ing, at the ch&teau, they found it shut to suipriae the little town of Cbalonnes 
up, not only iii consequence of the the nijg^t before our tourist’s arrival : 
absence of tlie ftunily, but because of but the was beaten, and such 

some recent incendiary attempts of the speedy means of resistance manifested, 
Chouans*. The steward, however, on that the assailants retired. TheChouaiw 
learning that the party was composed had also, a few days previously, had a 
of English, and had a slight knowledge smart engagement at Mont Jan with the 
of some of the connexions of tlie Due National Guards. The peoples were 
de Sorant, readily opened the chapel quietly following their respective oe- 
for inspection. “ A solitary cushion cupations, when a peasant came in 
of crimson velvet before the altar was breathless baste to inform them that a 
the only sign of its ever having been strong body ofChouans were advancing 
resorteef to for purposes of devotion.” across the valley. They ran to the 
The chateau, flanked by two c|tlii]dri-^ windmill to reconnoitre, when they 
cal towers, with walls twelve feet thick,* saw three or four hundred men, with 
is considered one of thd finest in white scarfs round their hats, and two 
France. The late Due cle S^rant was vriiite standant^ The National Guards 
preceptor to the Due de Beni; and were in tiuifiber only seventy-five, and* 
the assassination of his pupil com- very ignorant of military tactics ; but, 
Dieted the nobleman’s affliction, who notwithstanding this, they fought with 
bad already lost his tuo sons on the bravery. The Chouaiis at first made 
field of battle, and his grandaughter a halt, and sent a message, saying that 
by fire. The family name is Valsh, they only came for arms, and had no 
and the ancestor wont from Ireland wish to proceed to hostilities. The 
with a regiment of his own raising, people of Mout Jan replied, that if 
For his eminent services, his loyalty they wanted their guns they must come 
and valour, the chateau and title were and take them par Ic bon bout. The 
conferred upon him. One of the fa- Chouaiis advanced — the Mont Janers 
mily, a captain in the navy, conveyed defended themselves with great courage 
James 1 1 on his abdication, to F ranee ; — and the assailants fled when they saw 

and another fitted out a vessel for the wounded fall. One of their leaders, 
Cliarles Edward, tlie Pretender, whoso a cure, armed like a brirand with pis- 
portrait, a gift from himself, is in the tols in liis belt, received a ball in his 
clifiteau. The situation of the building neck, which glanced through his side, 
is unfavourable, as it is shut out from He was placed in a pannier and taken 
Ac river, and has only a home view ; off the field ; for they had brought 
but the gardens are magnificent. Thei# horses and mules, with pauniccs^tg^ 
were four hundred and fifty orange carryaway Ae wouudedTor dead. Four 
trees in pots, the fruit of which was vicaireH, and Aree or four nobles, com- 
remarkably fine. «Tlie vineyards pro- mended Ad troop. From all that the 
duce the best white wine in Aojou. temrist gathered on the subject, it ap- 
The duke had sent bis gardener and peered that the insurrection only inte- 
stewmd to England, that they might rested Ae highest and Ae lowest^tbe 
be instructed in gardening and agncul- nobility, whoswhonour is by them cou- 
ture. They had resided in the house- sidered inseparable from legitimacy, 
holds of Ae Duke of Norfolk, Mr.Coko, and the Chouans, the refuse of the 
the Duke of Marlborough^ and Lord province^ who came into La Vendde 
Fitzwilliam, and were impressed with in, Ae hope of plunder. Times are 
a due sense of the munificence and altered with respm to the priests since* 
Eberality of Ae establishments 6f our the first Vendean ^r. Madame de la 
aristocracy. ^^Madamep” said'thein- Bochejaquelein repels Ae charge of 
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their having take! any active pertMn 
the ifeld of hatte. ^^It has been 
ftleely asserte^'^ ehe «y8> '^that the 
priests fougbtf.they came to the field 
of battle only to confess the ^ing^ 
which they did in the hottest fits ; and 
bodies 

were oceiS^nally (bund on it They 
at times caAied pistols fbr eheir per- 
sonal defence ; hut none of them ever 
thought of any other duty, except ex- 
hortii^ and rallying the soldiers, of 
inspiring them with cou^e aiM resign 
nation under their sufferings. Had the 
peasants. seen them depart froih their 
noly character, they would have lost 
all veneration finr them. So decided 
was the general opinion in this respect, 
that Jd. de Sonleim, who had long 
fought in the Vendean army, having 
been discovered to be a subdeacon, 
was sent to prison.” following 
reflections by the tourist are very ap- 
propriate to the occasion : 

To what, then, shall we attribute this 
increase of the militant spirit in the 
dmrdi in the present di|yl Is it that 
,ihe cause is more despirate, or are the 
'prieeta more pugnacious 1 in Portugal, 
we are told, tlmre are thirty thousand 
monks, all trained to the use of nrais. 
Is It that they mean to revive the holy 
warsi or ia It that, foreseeing the ap- 
proach of tiraea when one oaUing may 
fail, they think it prudent to be ac- 
quainted with another') Whatever it 
may be, we think that for the time being 
in Praiice, at any rate, the presence of 
those ghostly comforters in the field, 
anned cap-d-pi£, and ready 
* To prove their doctrine orthodox. 

By dealing sundry blows and knocks,* 

is not very serviceable to the party whose 
interests they would he thought to advo- 
cate. Certain it ia, that the seal of the 
peaacntiy, and of the mttayers or farmeif, 
IB no longer the same. Ine victory pre- 
ponderating on the side of the smaUest 
(flundiw, in Bocji an unequal conteit as 
this relati^d to us, and which is only like 
that of almost every other actual meeting 
of the QArtieSi « a sidQcieift proof that 
the tenantry of the Ctrltste nobility are 
not gwmlly interested in the suacessea 
of their loaders, or the result of then: in- 
trigues. During the iqpml ff tran. 
quillity which France has hncM.for the 
last twelve or fourteen yean^ the amsU 
farmers, on whoBdassistBooe fb^Csrlisres 
iu La yM6e ptinci|pBl]y raly^ bife saved 
a little fooney, and finding tfiomsslves jn 
^eoa wd comfort, they are veiyanxiaus 
to lemu so ; indepd they were houest 
muglf ttoeonfess repeatedlv to us, that 


they eared nit who held the reins of go* 
vemment, provided the3^wefia held>with 
an equal and modcealp hand, wsA that 
they theqiadves were M in Mce to en- 
joy the fruits of their owii industry, 
ifeithor is it probable that the present 
cause itself, in its origin and motives, 
should inspire any thing ILke the enthu- 
slesm, the undaunted courage, the sub- 
lime dev^dness, that the original Ven- 
ddan war called forth, in men who saw 
their very hearths violated, the altars of 
the Almi^ty profaned, and every tie, 
human and divino, set at nought by fraii- 
tie innovatora, who, intoxicated with the 
freedom firom all restraint, which they 
termed liberty, made it the instrument of 
greater atrocities than a Nero or Cali- 
gula, in the darkest ages of despotism, 
would have dared to commit. 

The people themselves have now 
nothing to complain of but tlie poverty of 
the country, which is not likely to be 
remedied by the continuance ot political 
dissensions ; and in allthe villages through 
which we passed, we found the predomi- 
,aant feeling among the men, indignation 
at being thought capable of joining the 
Chonans, vfbom they stigmatised as a 
sfit of dSserters and marauders of the 
vilest description ; and among the women, 
fury against the Duchesse de Beni, whom 
they repeatedly said they would tear to 
ieces, if they could lay toeii hands upon 
or, for being the cause of their husbands 
and sons being dragged into the field 
against their inclinations, and at the pe- 
ril of their lives. The Cnrlistes of rank 
to whom I mentioned these convorsations 
treated them with incredulity and con- 
tempt, as merely held to deceive us ; 
but it is the fate of the great to deceive 
themselves, and there is one argiuneut, 
at any rate, they cannot get over, — if 
their tenantry and dependants be really 
sincere in tlieir opposition to the reign- 
ing government, u they really go into 
the field with a desire to fare and con- ^ 
quer the enemy, and not from a mere ' 
outward compliance with the commands 
of those on whom their leases depend, 
how is it that they invariably turn their 
backs on numbers so much smaller than 
their own, and quit the scene as soon as 
they have faced nd sretoined a few ran- 
dmn abota, as was the sase at Moot 
Jon, and in every other place we heard 
of 1 That occasion stmggling parties of 
Chouans have shewn courage enough 
when they l^ve fallen in with those 
whom (hey could plunder, is not to 
denied; but these are not the good, ho- 
nest, r^ulur peasStatiy of La Vendee, 
*qni ont rams droiie eOmme itne lignS,* 
MC the refiise of all other classes, who 
we always mdy to >’*vage whoever 
there is a chanse of prey. The Carliste 



ndbili^ ind gentry m ia themMlw Jt 
bli^Tfpiiitod noblfl-miiidcKi hiuidi 
for tbej itiind ready to aaori^ce ikdt 
lirei and fortonea in the came of 
ma^, which in their ^es it apiMMini 
their sacred doty to maintaiD ; and thia 
dot? the jnajority of them are ready to 
manitain with their bloody without hope 
of distinction or emolument, ai^|iB8t en« 
perience must have anflidently convinced 
them that monaiche, newly replaced on 
their throne, are more intent on mein-* 
taming themselves in their eeat by eon- 
ciliating their enemies, ihaa rewording 
their fnends; and they have ever the 
generosity to acknowledge dbat.tbia must 
of necessity be the ease. But the com- 
mon people are not ininenced by auch 
chivalric feelinga; th^ are now auffi* 
ciently their own maateia to consult their 
own mclinationa, and hod rather plough 
their own few acres, and gather in th^ 
little vintage, than 

' Follow to the field some warlike lord,' 

they know not why or wherefoup; and 
however beautiful tUl gleam may be,* 
which the apint of depaitiug cliivaln' 
would seek to throa over the more eat 
c ulating temper of modem times, yet if 
that gleam would guide iis back to the 
cells of superstition and the dungeons of 
dps]mtiBm, reason would warn us to avoid 
the treacherous light, however bnlliantly 
it might dazzle for a moment." 

From the want of communication, 
the peasants are very ignorant of events. 
At Treves, a small village, a decent- 
looking man, who was cultivating his 
own ground, and seemed one of the 
most important personages in the 
place, asked the travellers, If there 
had been a revolution in Paris, and if 
the cholera was any better remarking, 
at the same time, ** how bard it was 
that the people should be poisoned in 
that manner." The tourist and her 
paity felt indignant that the minds of 
the people should be impressed with^ 
such a calumny, and asked him ** if 
M. le Curd had told him such things 
“ No," replied the man, « we don> 
want the curds to tell us anjy thing; 
but our own sense tells ns that if all 
the poor people *die, and none of the 
rich, there must be some reason for it." 
The party combated this airgument, by 
shewing that the rich had died as well 
as the pom. So new was this exposi- 
tion to him, that the man called to a 
neighbour and said, These gentle- 
folks say that there have a great many 
rich people died of cholera in a fine 
hotel that they knew of!" The party 


next atiempied to flkgtf the absnrdily 
of imagining that Stontdlns, and wine, 
and Imd, oould be p^({llKmed| wiihout 
equ^isk tat all parties,— friends, Ibes, 
Carlists, or Republicans s 
presRioa was deeply rooted. 
observed that Every faodytpaght so«" 
^ It is ‘Certain," sa>s tn^oorist, in 
oonclasion, " that the clergy and the 
Cariislg diffused the doctnne io every 
channei they could poison withefiik^ 
hood."-* This hardy observation is not 
based ^apon any evidence, and we 
cannoO on any aocouat bring ourselves 
to coincide with the fiiir opiuionist. 

The following short scene shews 
with what suspicion every breast was 
labouring. 

^ ** We had crossed tp the left of the 
fiver to see Treves, snd by so doing we 
anaded pacing St. Martin on ^ i^ht, 
aa the currant would oUierwiae have 
brought us. Some small vesselB were 
moored there, and a man, apparently an 
officer, with Stentorian Innga, called from 
one of them to Jeen, to demand 'why he 
hod not come oi^that sideT 
" ' Beeaiilhit did not suit me,' rqiUed' 
Jean, feathering hia oora with a neneka- 
lanff air. 

«< « Who have you got on hoard?' he 
called out, with powers of voice aeeming 
to mcreaae in proportion to the distance 
we got from him. 

'"What IS that to yon^’ demanded 
Jean, in his torn, pulling awsy at the 
same time. 

' You have got aomebody yon do 
not want ua to aee.' 

" ' Then you had better come and 
look still pulling away. 

" ' Trim this way, or we will instantly 
fire upon you.' 

*' * Sucre said Jean, ' fire if you dare.* 
" I, hearing a contention, and not 
knowing what it waa about, popped my 
head at that moment out of the little 
cabin, wherein I was sitting writing, 
like the lady in the lobster; idRMgl^ 
Shouts were sent forth, * Ah, yOu have a 
lady On board' Come to— come to; 
ehew year passports. You have got 
MMame la l^chesae de Bern there !' 

^ " We all hmt out a-laughing ; so they 
bmghed too. N’erertbelesB, they recon.- 
noitred na suspinionsly, till a winding ia 
the river took ns out of sight. 

" A Uttie fellow," about ten jeara old, 
apringingiDD a wall upon the hmk, called 
out to us, 'Are you Cariiatesl are you 
Carlistest* • • 

"•y«e,‘jres — we are, we ora!* we 
ealM'mit,.nU]^ingk t 
" *1 will throw you into the nverf 
the little fellpw bawled out, with all fife 
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miebtr We laugB^ BtiU vnore beiiitily, 
and quite foigaye him for his threat** 

, Ingrande, vU/eauj deux nationBf*' 
was formerly the boundary of ^njou 
and Bretagne. A large stone in the 
dfMta^gjfthe street, with the arms of 
Anjou e^^ne side and Bretagne on 
tlie otherTmarked the barrier of the 
provinces. The two sides were friendly 
or inimical, according to the behests of 
their diege lords; and it is natural to 
conclude that transitions from^iie ex- 
tnjrae of feeling to the other were very 
frequent. In the time of Anne of 
Bretany, the Bretons were exempted 
from the tyrannical tax, the gabelle, 
or salt duty, while the Anjouins, on 
the opposite side of the street, paid 
thirteen or fourteen sous on the pound. 
Sometimes the people on one side 
were making merry, while j^hose on the 
other were making maigre, according 
to the dispensations or indulgences of 
their respective bishops. The charac- 
teristic distinctions have now, however, 
disappeared with political differences. 
Still a peculiarity exjgts between tlie 
western side of the town, belonging to 
the department of the Loire Infcrieure, 
and the eastern, which is a portion of 
the Maine<et-Loirc. There is a varia- 
tion in privileges, arising from the 
mode of administering certain judicial 
])roccsses. 

Nantes, Clisson, the Garenne, and 
the circumjacent scenery, are severally 
described with an easy pen and lively 
style, sound views of life and manners, 
and a delightful minuteness. From 
Nantes the party of travellers departed 
by the Diligence for Rennes, taking the 
road to (Chateaubriand, with the inten- 
tion of seeing the Abbaye de la Trappe 
de Mellcray. “ A pretty Gainsborough 
scene,'* writes the tourist, while passing 
through Corquefou, was presented 
Ctheii^lt one of Uie cottage doors — a 
voung girl preparing her aged father's 
breakfast, and her own, with a soldier 
leaning on his armswl»eside her. Tlie 
people were kneeling ro^ind the di^or 
of the church, whidi was too much 
crowded to admit of their ei^nce, 
and at the same time a man simted on 
a chair in the veiy jpiddle of the street, 
was getting his hair cut by the Village 
barbel, who had probably, lls well as 
himself, taken bis mass'soincwhat qar- 
^ lier than his neigliHours." The towers 
of the Abbave Trappe rise from 
the midst of woods of tall eWtnut trees 
near Chateaubriand. Meljeray received 


its name from two l^Ksh monks of 
the order of St.' Bernard, who set out 
from the Abbaye de Poictow with the 
intention of founding a leMgious house, 
and the circumstance of finding a hoard 
of honey in the hollow of an aged enk 
decided their selection of a spot. The 
community of Trappistes consists prin- 
cipally bf English and Irish, sixty of 
whom came from Lulworth, in Dorset- 
shire, in 1817, and purchased the very 
house founded seven hundred years 
before by their countrymen. Although 
following the austerities, and maintain- 
ing the dogmas of their predecessors, 
from the time of the establishment of 
their order, they are far from living 
as drones in the community. They are 
the best agriculturists in France, and 
have introduced the English methods 
of managing land and stock, pro- 
fit to themselves and the inhabitants of 
the district. “ They have their horses 
from ^Dorsetshire, treat their cows and 
calves with hay astonish the natives 
with the perfection of their maciiinery, 
and neatness of all their arrangements, 
more especially of the vacherie and the 
laiterk^ and command their respect by 
tlie superior excellence of the cheese, 
butter, beer, and vegetables, with which 
they supply the neighbouring maikets.’* 
Their garden is the only source of indi- 
vidual gratitication. It abounds with 
exotics, is in admirable cultivation, and 
occujiies much of the time of the mem- 
bers of the order. They are not only 
the best agriculturists, but the best 
mechanics in the qpuntry, and make 
every thing which they require for their 
own use — for each individual brings 
his avocation to the cloisters : the only 
sounds which break the dead repose of 
the edifice are those of devotion and 
industry. Silence and meditation, 
poverty and labour, prayer and praise, 
^rc their fundamenal principles. The 
rigidity of their lives is well calculated 
to secure their acquiescence in one of 
tlieir favourite adages : 

S'il parait dur de vivre ici, 

II est bien doux d’y moorir.” 

The following very sensible remarks 
by the tourist are worthy of insertion : 

"This inaeed is the great error of 
monastic life in general, and of die Trap- 
pistes in particular, that theymake death 
their * being’s end and aim.’ In the hope 
of it they place their happiness, in the 
impatience for it their glory. But after 
idl, they forget that they are only longing 
for that eternity which is ilreaay he^n, 
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in one of iie« nt the fim moment of * Uvuuwi in n EttUn Kiief uitborHy/ 

oiir existence: ^ithouffli we lay down « Jr . ,, , , 

the body, we setain the soul, wbkin if not m dis«ati|M idA our deda- 

eontentod In one place, U 1^ ilb means wtion^af we were trsifillling solely ^ 

followB will be contented m anotiier ; of amusement tlmt the 

that therefore we may atill be said, when <>^*22 

wo remove from one state to anotlier. So intewogat^ us so d^l^* an^j|id^ 
carry ourselves along with us ; and that ^ myatenously wi4 hi s lag ^ and m 
loatbngs of tlie seme whereon we are ‘ seeiimd so fieree, ^sfTooked so 

placed, and impatience to quit ifl are not wondrous gnm,' that I felt qmm thankful 
the best feelings wherewfth to resume when we were permitted to take our 
our parts in another, any more than the ^ Diligence, .contented 

desire^of a finite being, hastily to rush ^ jcurny, instAd of 

into the more immediate presence of the »?* ^“®*®*®hnand, as we had 

Divinity, can be deemed any proof of Mitenaed. 


wisdom, wheii ure reflect that it is the 
gradual approach to, and comprehension 
of, th.it Divinity, which is to form the 
occupation of eti*riiity ; ond which not 
eternity itself nv ill fully aud finally sceom- 
plibh ; fur could the ‘finite ever compre- 
hend the Infinite, one would be equal 
with the otlier. However, notwithstand- 
ing I cannot look with the enthusiasm 
of M. de Chateaubriand on tiie beau id6ai 
of that unnatural and irrational abnega- 
tion of self, which finally leads^to die* 
loiioentration of every tliought and fa- 
ciiltv in tlio very self it professes to relin- 

• *1^ . A ^ t 


This disappointment to both tlie 
tourist and to the reader is remedied 
by the contents of Mr. Richer*s de- 
scription, who visited the abbey, some 
time since, with a friend. “ Never 
was solitude better chosen for a clois- 
ter, never tcsine did place appear more 
romantic. The woods encircled the 
whole horizon, and in the middle of 
the space between them was the liquid 
expanse, wliich reflected in its trans- 
^larent waters the darkening colours of 


quibh, vet my feelings of respect aud a*6tormysk^; Whilst its hanks, darker . 
hympnthy for the community, many of still, were embrowned with the leugth- 


the same soil with myself, were so far 
in forested in visiting them, that it was 
a great disappoiutiuont to me, on our 
ariivnl at C’hateaubriand, wliither we 
w'ere obliged to go first, to have our pass- 
ports examined, not only lo find per- 
inishioii to visit the Abbuye positively 
refused by tho commuudaiit of the troop 
there, but ourselves very nearly put under 
arrest for asking it ; the holy fratemity 
being, it bhould seem, in <lisgrace wito 
governmentforcert.iiiiintorfeienceseither 
liseertaiiied or suspected in the jiolitical 
events of the world which they had the 
credit of lelinquishiiig so entirely. And 
indeed so serious was the accusation 
against them, that they would have boen 
sent out of the country had they not 
pleaded the same privilege as the Stc 
Simouians, that they bad bought the pro- 
perty they held, and could not with ius. 
tice be deprived of it. 1 could not neto 
expressing my regfets to the commancT- 
aiit, but he sternly said, looking at us all 
most suHinciously from head to foot, and 
comparing us with the description in our 
passports, * You, at any rate, Madame, 
can have nothing to complain of, for you 
could not posbibly imagine that the monks 
of Melleray were going to admit you 
within their walla; if they had, you 
would have been the only woman that 
ever has seen the inside of the Abbaye, 
except the Duchesse de BerrL* I had 
not a word to reply, and he. 


gray walls of the monastery.” As they 
proceeded, they heard the measured 
chant of the brotherhood ; and, after 
ringing at the outer gate, which was 
opened by the Fi^re Portici, they tra- 
versed the long arcades of the cloister, 
where only the white garments of the 
Trappistes relieved tlie dark colour of 
the walls. They were left in a 
where hung a portrait of St. Bernard, 
die founder of the order, — the Trap- 
istes being Bernardines, reformed uu- 
er the rule of the Abbe de Kancfi. 
Two aged religietix de chaur slowly 
entered the apartment ; they were 
dressed m long robes of white wool ; 
their heads were shaved, and covered 
with a hood ; and, appsoachingHn^pw* 
lence, and prostrating themselves be- 
fore the visitors, they made signs to 
tlmm to follow, ahd m the way to the 
cmirch; whence, after allowing time 
for prayers, the guests were rcconducted 
to the par/oir, where one of the two 
guides read a chapter aloud from the 
Imitation of Chrisa On their retiring, 
Uie Fbr%H6telier, whose office is to 
receive and entertain strangers, and 
who has permissiqp to speak, entered,^ 
and, after some conversation, requested 
the strangers to • Assist at comidift. 
They returned to the oliurch, and the 
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first .r€%i«ur Who ^terefi rang;* the 
Mi ; all on enftring did the same. 
The nligkuf dir^ chaur took their 
places at ibeSjpper end oTteOave; 
the lay brothers, habited in jbioim, 
jB pmain ed at the entrance. The cross, 
vluMN^rs, and ornaments of the 
altar, drUi^f wood; only the lamp and 
enceruoir are inlaid with brass. All 
the fraternitv wean the same simple 
garb ; the abbot^s sole distinctive marks 
are u cross of box wood at his breast, 
suspended by a violet riband, a ring 
on nis finger, and the wooden cross of 
the ancient bishops. Silehbe was 
broken by g deep solemn chant t this 
it the time when the voices ^of tlie 
brethren are heard; for, in ob^ience 
to their vow of silence, th«^ are never 
beard to speak, except at the foot of 
the altar. After service, all these 
prostrated themselves in the middle of 
the church in profound silence, broken 
only by the sound of the clock. They 
afterwards chanted the Salva Regina. 
One of the bretbifn at the bottom of the 
aisle began alone with deep intonation, 
and all the others, stilkhending towifids 
the earth, answered hinMn low and 
lengthened notes, as if the accents of 
grief had succe^ed to those of tri- 
umph.” They then went to the chap- 
ter house, where, on a signal by their 
superior, they fell with their faces to the 
earth, and remained completely immova- 
ble. The ditfererc finished, they arose 
and passed to their dormitory, and were 
sprinkled with holy water ^ a friar, who 
l^ve each his blessing. .The stnngefs 
went to the parMr to sup ; their repast 
consisted or vegetables, eggs, and milk. 
They then retired to rest, and were 
awakened by the bell that called to 
Matinet^ From time to time the so- 
lemn sound of prayers echoed through 
the cloisters, and then all was hushed 
in deep repm. At break of day their 
Eucn.^6til^ came to lepd them to 
mass. I^he priest who officiated wore 
a plain cope at woollen, jbouad witfi 
the same matoridi ofadjiflRWeDt colony. 
After the ceremony, hevwnbracedHhe 
deacon at the altar. On fitei dm, 
all the ftatemity embiace eafk other 
in the ohurch in same manner. 
During service, sptne of ifte monks 
left their places and kpeh ojfg^ the ste^ 
of the sanctuary, as a public penance 
imposed on them by ui^ ra{e of their 
' emr. When they are too Into fi>r 
prayers, or have fi^len into any negli- 
gence, thhy prostrate themselves before 


the altar, do not qae except on a 
sign ftcni the euperiorp««-he aobjecting 
himself to thp same rate, ri\oogh the 
period ^of gettufiexion is n his own 
discretion. 

After mass, the guests breakfasted in 
the parloir; and after an interview 
with die prior, in place of the abbd, 
who vpi absent, the Pcre H6tilier 
shewed them the monastery. The dor- 
mitory IS a long gallery, both sides 
being divided into small separate oells 
without doors. A couple of planks, 
a pillow of straw, and a worsted co- 
verlet, form the b^ of each Trappiste. 
The abbot’s cell is in the middle of the 
dormHory, but dlfibrs in nothing from 
the rest. On these couches the brothers 
throw themselves without taking off 
their clothes. Tlie use of linen is 
strictly forbidden. They retire to bed 
at eight in summer, and seven in win- 
ter, and rise up at half-past one o'clock. 
In tlie hot months they have one hour 
for repose after dinner. The chapter is 
a large hall, where, at stated hours, the 
monlu attend devotional readings, and 
to accuse' themselves to each other of 
their faults. At one end is a Christ, 
with the words, Soli Deo honor et 
gloria{^ and round the walls sentences 
from Holy Writ. ** In going through 
the convent,” says Mr. Richer, « the 
kitchens, thebake-houm, the brewery, 
the cow-houses, the dairy, the stables, 
the gardens, the fields — among smiths, 
pewteirers, masons, joiners, carpenters, 
Cartwrights, bookbinders, tailors, and 
•hoem^ers, we did not hear a single 
word spoken." In the garden is the 
cemeteiy; but each broUier does not 
go in every day, as it is erroneously 
supposed, to dig his own grave. A 
trench is solemnly opened and hol- 
lowed out in the presence of a general 
assembly, to be in readiness as a grave 
for the first who may die. When one 
^of them is at the point of death, he is 
carried into the church to receive the 
last s^prament, whence he is recon- 
ductedi to the infirfkiary, and there he 
lays extended on straw and ashes till 
he breathes his layt. Then he is 
wrapped in bis woollen robe, and laid 
without a bier in the grave which is 
open for hn reception. After Sexte^ 
the strangers were conducted to the 
refectory, at the head of the community, 
and ^dlowed to dine yrith its members, 
a rare favour. Tbeir dinner waa served 
at.^e abbot's private table, npon a 
platform a little above the rest. The 
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TVappistes wem iibottt cme fniQdied 
and tweq^ ift ’miinber. eaqh 

was placM 8 soup of iregiBtabbs, boUod 
with witftr and sah'^iieo half 
water— siRiie potatoes, and half a 
pound of black bikad.' Bullet, it 
strictly forbidden ; water is their sole 
beverage ; and every thing U served on 
pewter. At the side of each libnk was 
a napkin, a wooden goblet, and .salt- 
cellar* The napkin was a morsel of 
coarse cloth, six inches square. During 
the repast, first a Prenclunan, and then 
an Englishman (nearly one third of the 
community being English and Irish^, 
read a portion of Smpture in their 
respective languages. Kaveml of the 
brothers reserved a portion of their 
meal till the evening. In the summer 
they are allowed a slight repast at six 
o'clock ; but in winter they have only 
one meal a-day. From time to time, 
the friars' bell warned them ^ be on 
their guard to prevent their thoughts 
from wandering. That instanAill waS 
still ; the leader stopped, suddenly ; 
and the brethren in profound silence 
lified up their souls to God. After 
dinner, the strangers went from the 
refectory with the religkuv de chaur ; 
and the lay-brothers, ranging them- 
selves on each side of the hall, bowed 
profoundly as they passed. 

Wc wish our space allowed tis to 
introduce a description of the Hospice 
de Providence at Saomur, kept by 
a small sisterhood of religieutesf for 
orphans, the aged, and the insane. A 
more gratifying picture of the working 
of true chanty was never exhibiteo. 
Pass we to a scene of another descrip- 
tion at Cinq Mars, which the tourist 
has described in her usual lively 
manner. 

• “ * Madame, i1 y a une seule famille, 
cjui ait ici il y a six on sept ana.' 

At tlie idea of an English family# 
alone, insulated, stationary for six or seven 
yoors, in a spot so secluded from the 
world, all my sympathies awakened, 

* Ont-ila dea enfuii8*l' I inquired*. 

“ ‘ Ah, obi Madame, ils sont dos geaa 
fort hoiinettes, et ila ont dea enfans.’ This 
was enough. 1 will call on these English 
people, 1 said ; my companions laughed 
at me. * What!’ they exclaimed, * do 
you intend do call on alt ftie EngKah 
people you may ohonee tO hear of, 
whmver you go! We must take a 
year, instesd of a month, in that ea^ie, for 
our excursion, and vou shall be mdled 
' La Quiekatta Angtaiw/ and publish 
your adventures.’ I bore the raiUeiy 


tamp *lft U4* bid « 

domd litter of i|ltnidi|.tioii to Ihwe 


Hw Aouuuiv never hf^ delivered it : 
Imd dbey bM along with a bundled 
I aboold not nave gpW nouilijr 
of them; but a 'fanuUr'ffvAig in 
retiroment. never henrintf Ih^sound of 
^iheir native leamge, obTitistottmAutre 
CAMS, and call I will.’ This manner of 
windiiii^p the argument, so thoroU|^y 
womatuili/w#s not t# bo disputed, and 
aocordiagly we nugohed up to the massive 
gates of an old^foihionea bouse, oome- 
what hetwaen the chateau and the mow* 
tory or former times, but more li];e the 
kind of residence which in Epglend, a 
century w, wa used to dumgiiish by 
the title orGrange. We rai^ the hell, and 
were answered ^the barking of dogs, in 
so many noTes ofme canine gamut, that I 
drew back in dismay, and half rapeoted 
mypatriotii^arioaityi rbegatoi however 
were opened by the owner mmaeif, and a 
greyhound, and two other beautiful Eng- 
fish dogs, came up to me gently, as if to 
join in the welcome that was most cor- 
dially given us by the family. The gen- 
tleman had been thirty years in the &nk 
of England^anl having retired upon a. 
pension of two hundred a year, he bad 
been induced, by the representation of a 
ftrieud, to come 'to France, to make the 
most of it ; and certainly, as far us econo- 
iny was concerned, he had no reason to 
complain, for he only paid ten ponada per 
annum fim bis house, witli gardens, fimd, 
and extensive out-houses ; and had every 
thing he could w'ish for, except society, 
of which he certainly had not V§mbanm 
dtt chm, for ho had none at all ; he find- 
ing himself too old to acquire the French 
language, and no one within hia reach 
speaking English ; for his friend and he 
quarrelled in consequence of seeing each 
other too often : books or newtoapen he 
had none, and no desire to have any. 
The insulition of a family ao situated 
may be judged of when I add, that he 
had not neara of the Uefonn-billin Eng- 
land, or of toe disturbanoea bi Parim^id ^ 
toe son asked me if CharleMrtStbwff 
still in fVance, and what it was that the 
Duchessede Berrl wanted. Tbj^hadnot, 
however, forgottm old EngliA hospi- 
tail^, and in^he spirit of it, toey insisted 
eia onr staying to partake of a piece of 
' roast be^,’ which was at the five when 
we enter^ ; efld on our taking leave, 
after a very agreea1|)e and dieerful day, 
toe lady wamly toook me by tbe hano, 
and tbanlfod me for my khidnMs in com- 
ing, adding that none but those who had 
Mn, like henelf, twey for years from* 
their 6duntiy and connexions, could con- 
ceive thb pleasure itqrla id hear the sound 
of their native language once more, .It 
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fls wonderful what {nrationawe flaKToab* 
mit to, whan tfaejr are of our own obooa- 
ing. If the majqnty ofthe 8elf-|zpatriat6d 
English in were ne- 

oeaaity, wo should rather be inclined to 
' them for their patience and aelf- 
ta; ;hap envy them for the pleasure 
liridglbwadf/” 
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With this extinct we uiuat conclude. 
The volume is a veiy ddi^tAil one, 
take it ajtogetber ; and we tmcor^gly 
recommend it to die pwrdusmg poblic, 
if such noun of number be yet in 
existence. 


M1SEBRZMU8 ; OR. THB THELLU80N JOB.* 


A SKETCH of the contents of the will of 
the late Peter Thelluson, Esq., and a 
short account of the success of his 
scheme of posthumous accumulation, 
will furnish a better moral lesson than 
a thousand essays against avarice and 
vanity. 

The feelings of a miser on being re- 
called from his grave to see his heir 
squander his property , wodld be agree- 
able compared to the emotions of Mr. 
Thelluson, if he could now be made 
conscious of the issue of his dream of 
posthumous wealth. 

This gentleman, h^his will dat,ed 
April 1796, gave all ms real and resi- 
duary personal estate (in value about 
600,000/.) to trustees, upon trust to 
accumulate the whole of the annual 
proceeds in tlie way of compound in- 
terest, duiing the lives of all his male 
descendants living at his death, or born 
within nine months after. The accu- 
mulations were from time to time to be 
invested in the purchase of land. At 
the end of the period of tlie accumula- 
tion, the trustees were to divide the 
whole estate devised and purchased 
into three parts ; one of which was to 
go to the eldest male descendant of 
each of the tliree sons of the testator, 
with cross limitations to the male de- 
scepdants of the others, if any of the 
sons had no male descendant ; and on 
failure of male descendants of all the 
whole of the estate was 
to go to the sinking fund (no longer in 
existence), to pay oQAc national debt^ 
which it IS probable will be in exist^ce 
at the time appointed. * 

Mr. Thelluson was of Genevese ex- 
traction — one of his Jprother^ 'l^ing a 
S}ndic of Geneva, the other tlie part- 
ner in trade of^he celebrated M. 
Ncckar. • 

The obvious abandonment, in this 
» case, of all tlie Motives of aftectido 


which usually actuate men in the dis- 
posal of their property, naturally gave 
rise to surmises; and we remember 
dial a very ingenious theory was 
broached, to account for the strange 
provisions of this will. It was stated 
that a considerable part of Mr. Thellu- 
son’s fortune was made up of sums in- 
trusted to him by French royalists who 
were suddenly cut off during Uic pro- 
gress of the French revolution, and 
that the accumulation was directed in 
* order that a fund might at all times be 
in readiness to answer any demands 
against his estate in reject of the de- 
posits in question. This account of 
the matter is very plausible, and goes 
some way towaras accounting for a 
very perplexing moral anomaly. It is 
thereiore much to be regretted that this 
should labour under the common de- 
fect of theories — namely, being desti- 
tute of any foundation in fact. There 
is not the slightest evidence that Mr. 
Thel uson was ever intrusted with any 
such mysterious deposits, and wc never 
heard a hint that any claim of this 
nature against his estate has ever been 
' made. 

The testator died in July, 1797, 
leaving thirteen persons — two of them, 
the present Lord Rendlesham and his 
hrotner, unborn twins — during wliose 
lives, and the life of the survivor of 
^tbem, the trust for accumulation was 
to continue in operation. 

The distress and anxiety which this 
abuse of the rights jof property has en- 
tailed upon the family or the testator, 
was proDahly foreseen by him ; — at all 
events, it was disregard^. As no one 
was to taste of his bounty whose exist- 
ence, even in an unconscious state, had 
its inception before he had ceased to 
breathe, it is clear that he thought of 
the property and not of the persons 
who were to enjoy it In the prosecu- 


Misenimus. London, Hookham, 1833. ISmo. pp. 867. 
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tion of hifl mnne project of accumola- and a M sum 

tion, his Midas’ dream of gold, all the paid into the aecumulatiiigfand in th^ 
claims ofoatural affection, and even of year 1828^ was 16,w0(jtod a fraction; 
human cHanty, were daregardedi and in tiA year 1829| it reduced to 
all the purposes of property perverted. 1290 (X)/. and a teotioo ; aod the addS- 

As soon as it was ascertained, by a tion made to the acoomulatedUBun^i'tt 
legal decision supporting the trusts of the year 1830, had shrunk 
the will, that a testator was not prohi- Such are the wonderful results of an 

bited by the law as it then 8tfe>d from accumulation of 600,000/. fbi the long 
such a monstious abuse of bis rights, period of thirty years. There is no 
an Act of Parliament was passed to reasonable doubt that the yeargrhich 
prevent such occurrences fi>r the future; preceded the death of Ma Thelluson 
and die law now stands amended m his own original property produced a 
this respect But as the Act could not larger moome than is now realised flom 
hive a retrospective operation consist- the whole of the original proper^ with 
ently with the niles upon which legis- the addition of all the intermediate 
lation lias hitherto proceeded in this accumulations 
countiy, the Thelluson trust is still in The conclusion-*-the instructive, the 
full operation, and what follows is a never- to -be-foigotten conclusion— is 

slight sketch of its progress and its this: that if Mr Thelluson had devised 
present condition his propertv to his eldest son (the 6ral 

111 the yeat 1801, when the present Lord Rendnesham) for his life, with 
management of the property com- remainder to his giandson (the second 
incnced, the gross yearly reccy^is ex- Lord Rendlesham) for his life, with 
ceeded, as it is stat^, 22,000/ , one of remainder to his other giandson (the 
the arguments used against the validity present Lord liendlesham) fbr his life, 
of the trusts was, that fiom tlie ordinary each of these nc^lc persons would have 
duration of human life, It was piobable been magndicently provided foi, the ' 
that the fund, when the accumulation fee simple of the testator's property 
ceased, would amount to sixty or would have been not sensibly less than 
seventy millions, that if the whole* it is at the present moment, and would 
centred in an individual who happened have been as secure against being dis- 
to be A minor, by the time he attained posed of away from his descen&nts. 
his full ige he would possess a revenue Indeed, it is highly probable that if 
exceeding the civil list, and would be any of the tenants for life had been 
able by the mere power of wealth to disposed to make permanent additions 
dei in^e the civil polity of the country to the family property, the voluntary 
It has been justly remarked, that the application of savings of income would 
waking reality has proved somewhat have created a larger estate than the 
d I flerenifiom these magnificent di earns, absolute and compulsoiv application 
and so fir as the ultim ite issue can now of the whole income to the purpose of 
be guessed at, there seems no ground accumulation has hitherto been able to 
foi the alarm 'ibo\e suggested No accomplish. 

descendant of Mr Thelluson will be It appears, then, that the whole of 
iirlipi thin the king, and even if the produce for nearly forty years of 
schedule A were still in existence, it is the testator’s magnificent fortune, has 
to be doubted if the most judicious* been simply thrown away ; ithgjjio ^ 
applicition of the Thelluson property, existence as part of hif pidlKifi^inil 
when full-grown, would purchase a not heaped up for a remote heir, it is 
step in the peerage^’ not fructifying ai^a fond to pay off a 

III one word, me gross annual pro- tbiid of the luitional debt, it is not i» 
ceeds in the year 1801 exceeded rertm natura; it has been cast into 
22,000/ , as above stated ; and the the sea, it is tn nubibtts, or, perhaps to 
gloss proceeds in the year 1831, after come nearer the mark, as we are now 
thirty years’ accumulation in the way using legal phraseology, it is in gremw 
of coin{/>und interest, amounted to kgu. * 

t We have seen a letter in the Tmet nevmaper, denying tb^acouracy of a state- 
ment similar to that contained in the text. believe, however, that the statement * 
18 accurate , at all events, an opportumW will shortly be fomid|^ of correcting any 
error, from the return ordered by the House of Lords from the Court of Chancery, 
u die caaea of The&nson v. Wooaford, and Woodford u. '^elluson. • 
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Ttte reader wilkbe increduldus' on- 
leas aome particuian be atated as to 
the means by fi{}tidrthe millicms^ich 
were to be hatehed by this mrtabte 
pitdect 6f aocumnlation hare aii been 
the egg. 

In tbaSint pbice, the testator dis- 
posed of all bis fdrnitore'wliieb'ahoiild 


be at Urodsworth at the time of his 
decease, eacept aoch bM thereof aa 
my arid trustees shall mink necessary 
to be keptM the purpose of Meivinir 
any of them, or my sons, who shall 
ohooSe to go and spend a litde time 
tbete ooeasionally.*' 

Perhaps the rmer bf the Words in 
inverted commas will not be able to 
guess how much meaning they con- 
cealed. Lord Hardwick, on some oc- 
casion, said that there was no made in 
words ; but it is clear that^his loraship 
was mistaken, for the simple words 
above cited bare bad the ma^cal effect 
of occasioning an escpenditure of about 
seventy thousand pounds. The testa- 
tor' expressly alloi^ some part of the 
furniture at Brod8wort|[ to be retained^ 
this was all that he expKssed,but it 
seems he intended by implication that 
new furniture should be purchased. 
He expressed, as a matter of expecta- 
tion, that his trustees or his sons might 
choMe to spend a little time at Brods* 
woslh; he expressed no more; but 
here was an implication that >he in- 
tended that an establishment shonftl 
be kept up, suitable (that, we believe, 
is the phnse) to the dignity of the 
tnlsL In short, upon this aflair 7X),000/. 
of hard money, and in direct outlay, 
has been, as ft is asserted, expended. 
Ilow many potential millions have thus 
been suppressed, we will not venture 
to calculate ; but in a case of this de- 
scription, it is clear that the true way 
of looking at the money now laid out 
^ i s IQ^ naider how much less the ulti- 
" tilbm alAuillffliation will be by reason 
of the present eimenditure. we have 
heard mat Mr. Ibelluson was curious 
in the selection of bis yrines, aiic^ in 
fact, that he left a large and choice 
stock at Brodswoito : we really see no 
good reason why the Mne pdties for 
whose convenient the fO,DOO/. was 
expended should not have kept this 
wine for their own personal delectation. 
The drawing the testator's green seals 
would have afforded a pietty amuse- 
ment, and been eminently suitable to 
the dignity of the trust. 

, Another item of expepditure is the 
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cost of passing the lueeivem’ accounts 
before the master in the Court of Chan- 
cery, ani^ also the paymentoof the ro- 
ceivefs’ salaries^ all of cours/consistent 
with the dignity of the trust. 

Then comes the expense of surveying 
the lands to be purchased. Even if 
the lands shpuld not after all be pur- 
chased, *it is veiy gratifying to know 
their value, ancf the trust can well 
afferd toe cost, and thus the expense 
of surveying lands amounts to a pretty 
sum. 

A gentleman of the name of Mr. 
Peter Peebles, of litigious celebrity, 
remarks, toat it is delightful to think 
how well considered all law questions 
are in Scotland, where a suit touching 
a cabbage-garden (in the language of 
the country called a kale-yard) lasted 
forty years. If we err in ascrhing the 
above speech to Mr. Peebles, it is im- 
mafenal; it was uttered by him, or by 
some jpther person imbued with a like 
reverence for the law. With similar 
feelings, we pronounce that it is de- 
lightml to think that the law is so 
highly estimated in this country, that 
more, it is believed, than 100,000/. of 
the property of Mr. Ibelluson has been 
expended in the purchase of that inv^ 
luable commodity. This sum does not 
include the expense of investigating 
titles and taking conveyances, the 
amount of which we do not pretend to 
guess at ; but it has no doubt assisted 
to keep down the exorbitancy of the 
wealth of the future Thelluson. 

The above are expenses which have 
been incurred in this case in addi- 
tion to the ordinary outgoings in the 
management of an extensive landed 
estate. All such ordinaiy expenses 
remain to be added to the sum. 

When the expenses above enume- 
*rathd are considered, and when it is 
• borne in mind that the whole matter is 
managed Iw strangers, wlio have no 
interest in keeping down the expense, 
and who, by permitting a ftce expen- 
diture, increase toe value of their own 
patronage; and when the most im- 
portant of all considerations is advert- 
ed to— namely, that the trust is carried 
on under the superintendence of the 
Court of Chancery — if all wonder at 
the smallness of the addition which an 
accumulation of one-third of a centuiy 
has ipade to the original property do 
not cease, we at least get a glimpse at 
toe means by whkto toe accumulation 
has been kept down. But how im- 
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C at is the morale lemon deri?]|!d 
the utter feiiure ufthis portentous 
scheme ! Mr. Thelluson was a man 
well vei-se^in humannA^m, adl» above 
ally well acquainted with the manage- 
ment of iQoneyy and it is clear that he 
attached to it at least a ShfBcieiit valuta 
lie bent the whole energy of his inina 
to the single object of crpating^an in>> 
menae estate ; for the sake of that ob* 
ject he sacrificed eveiyhiiman feeling — 
he was not satisfied with the limits 
which nature has prescribed to endea- 
vours after acquisition; he converted, 
the laws of his country into an engine 
for perpetuating, for an unheaH-of 
period, the work of accumulatioD* 
And the end of all this energy and caie 
has been to occasion a waste of pro- 
perty altogether unexampled in the 
aflairs of an individual. Mr. TLellu- 
son has not succeeded in creating the 
immense estate be expected; he will 
not suocepd in enfiching a remote de- 
scendant ; he has succeeded in nothing 
except in placing his childreq and im- 
mediate dfescendante in a position of 
unexampled difficulty. It is'true that 
he has, at an enormous cost^ been a 
benefactor to his country, but a bene- 
factor without merit and without thanks. 
The litigation which followed upon his 
preposterous will exhibited the defec- 
tive state of the law with respect to 
trusts of accumulation, and the conse- 
quence has been the passing of a roost 
beneficial statute, which must for ever 
prevent the recurrence of a similar act 
of folly to that perpetrated by liim. 
The will of Mr. Thelluson was an act 
without example, and tlie legislature 
has taken care that ho shall have no 
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imLdqr^ Qot while we Qpqtmuplate 
with coMiaeeocy/be feiluie of his 
schemes^ u is imfraiUe not to tel 
the pdluliar hardship 4K dm tituation 
ofhiafemily. Ithas beeq dieivilot to 
be tantalim^ by having sute ggia dk 
over them a ptodigimie masspef^veahh 
which will one day fUll to be distributed 
among them, buksa the mean time they 
aionot permitted to touch it; they are 
doomedPto ait lyith a very s)ender^ro- 
visfpn (ip (act, with ihe fatill^ mich 
attend^ vail the v^ws of'diie testator 
when hp made his will, ^ho sources 
from which 'he thought that soma pio- 
vision would come to his fiimily utterly 
failed), and see the annual produce <n 
their ancestor's property wasted upon 
objects ipr which he never intended it. 

The only end at which the testator 
aimed was accumulation : to reach 
this object fie was willing to impo- 
verish his immediate descendants; but 
there is no reason to think that he 
• wished to impoverish them, only that 
he ^was willing to encounter that evil 
ibr^the sake of Ids grand object. Xn- 
de& it is •woRhy of remark, that * 
throughout his will this testator does 
not betray the slightest symptom of 
displeasure with any member of his 
family, or any dislike to or distrust of 
any of them. 

In the great object of the testator 
— die accumulation of a portentous 
fortune for his remote posterity— he 
has signally feiled: the intermediate 
evil w|uoh, for the sake of that object^ 
he was induced (we hope reluctantly) 
to encounter, has been too certaituy 
realised — the distress of his immediate 
descendants. 


We hope Lady will be satisfied with the above* We 

really cannot at present do more for F. Mansell Reynolds and hrs^romance ; 
but we trust the Uendleshams will consider the case when all is over* — O. Y. 
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kr^ns ISAftLY DATS OF XDMUHD KSAV, 
^ NatiirA tifie knowledge wu %u en^ art.*' 


«f«HFND Kean was bora in ibe 
year 1^8^ in the precincts of Orange 
Court, Leicester Square. Bis birth — 
or at least bis pawtage— is, even to 
this day, involved in some degree of 
mys^,— to which, as there is some- 
thing romantic involved in wlytever is 
mysterious, be submitted with the best 
grace imaginable. It has been said — 
and was at one time the genc^ly re- 
ceived opinion — that his father was 
Aarop Kean, the brother of Moses 
Kean, the celebrated mimic ; and his 
mother was the daughter of George 
Seville Carey, an actor, dramatist, 
lyrist, and lecturer of considerable re- 
pute in his da^^. Keanf we believe, 
had little faith in this account of his 
progenitors ; but, holding with Faucoti^ 
bridge f that, 

1 am /, howe'er I was begot/* 
inclined to the more /ambitious notion 
of a noble descent, %ve*\ d la main 
gauche^ from all the blood of all the 
Howarde :** upon what grounds, or 
with what pronability, this conjecture 
is cherished, it is not for us to question, 
much less to decide. Certain it is, 
that so little attention was paid to 
Kean in his infancy that he contracted 
a weakness, or deformity of the limbs, 
which was suffered to increase to such 
a degree, from bis attempts to imitate 
his youthful companions in panto- 
mimic tricks, that it was at last found 
necessaiy to use bracing-irons tu re- 
store them to any thing like their natu- 
ral shape and proportions. Whatever 
degree of affinity there did actually 
exist between him and his reputed 
mother, tliYs much is certain, that her 
thgjncal avocations rendered him a^ 
center not only of the 
tlieatre, but of the stage, where he may 
be said to have ajmosi lived behind 
the scenes; to have eternally smelt 
of the lamp to " havg breathed, and 
moved, and had his beins*’ on the 
boards, or at the gjng,” n sported 
like a ** gay creature of ffia elements” 
amongst " the Thus early, 

thoroughly, and practically, initiate 
into profession,” we find him, 
when scarcely fovr years of age, » can- 
didate for histrionic honours” and 
popular applaulec When the opera of 
PSfmon was produced by Michael 


Kelly. Kean was selected to repre- 
sent the Cupid recumbent at the feet of 
Sjphia and Cytmm, in the .enchanted 
car. 'Qie veteran vocalist thus records 
the circumstance in his Reminiacences ; 
** Before the piece was brought out, 
1 bad a number of children brought 
to me, that I might choose a Cvpid. 
One struck me with a fine pair of 
black eves, who seemed by his looks 
and little gestures most anxious to be 
chosen as tlie little God of l^ove. I 
chose him ; and little did 1 then ima- 
gine that my little Cupid would eventu- 
^ly become a great actor: — the then 
little urchin was neither more nor less 
than Edmund Kean.” The men- 
tion we find made of his dramatic 
doings is still more memorable, as con- 
n^tew with, and productive of, the 
failure of an experiment made by John 
Philip Kemble, to introduce urchin- 
imps sporting round the witches* caul- 
dron in Macoetfi . Kean was one of the 
urchins selected for this service; and 
the attempt — preposterous as it was — 
might have been persisted in, had not 
Kean — who seems to have enlertained 
a shrewd suspicion of the mummery of 
the whole affair, contrived to trip up 
the heels of some of his fellow-phan- 
toms. Kemble-«as may well be ini.i- 
gined — was excessively annoyed ; whilst 
Kean appeased his offended dignity 
by the readiness with which he begged 
the manager to consider that he had 
never appeared in traced y before.^' 
Yet, even then,tbe tragedian's spirit was 
at work Within him,anddawnings of that 
genius which was to restore its waning 
splendour to the Drama, were clearly 
discernible, how little soever they were 
regarded by those who saw in the weak 
and infirm boy an object of compas- 
sionate sympathy, rather than of admi- 
ration, His perceptions of the beauties 
of poetry, tlie force of diction, and the 
graces of eloquence, were, even at that 
period, more vivid than those of many 
men vvho then enjoyed theatrical cele- 
brity ; and it is, as we are well assured, 
a fact, that in the sixth year of his age 
his rechgtion of the Tewt-^ene, in 
Richard 111. was mgrked by a judi- 
cious spirit, and a clear conception of 
every pusage. 

though the indications of great 


natural abilities were thus put forthi 
the hope of turning them to any profit- 
able account, or iMeed to any account 
whatever, Vemed precluded 1^ those 
personal defects to which we have be- 
fore alluded, and which now seemed ir- 
remediable. 

When the holyday pageant of Blue 
Beard was first produced, it was deem- 
ed necessaiy, Ibr scenic illusion, to place 
a miniature representative of the un- 
loveable Lad^kilkr** in the palan- 
quin borne down the mountains by 
the wicker-work elephant; and Kean 
was promoted to the post of honour. 
So earnestly, however, did he enter 
into the absolute self-will of “ the great 
bashaw,** that the moment he descend- 
ed from his exalted station — accou- 
tred as he was,**— in the trappings of 
the minor bashaw, with a short ci meter 
by his side, he strutted to the stage- 
dour, and was wending his home- 
ward way,” when die door-keeper un- 
ceiemoniously arrested his progrA,led 
him captive to the wardrobe, ^d, little 
heeding the little hero’s brandished 
weapon, or his threats of vengeance, 
disrobed and disarmed him. 

Ill these circumstances his reputed 
mother seems to have taken no part, 
beyond, perhaps, the receipt and ap- 
propriation of the trifling emolument 
derived from Ins services, lie was ig- 
norant of the first rudiments of educa- 
tion . 'fh is neglect of h is mental facul- 
ties was at length pointed out, and it 
was reluctantly resolved that he should 
be sent to a day-school. The stage, 
howevei, was Ins only school; for 
even at that early age he had acquired 
a repugnance to restraint of any kind. 
The little that he did learn of the dry 
rudiments of education — though dnll- 
ed into him with the birch-r(d — was 
soon unlearned; whilst the longest 
and sublimest p^sages of Shakspeare, 
caught up behind the scenes, were 
vividly impressed upon his memoiy. 
Disgusted at last with the formalities 
of school exercises, Ihd the still more 
irksome inflictions of scholastic seve- 
rity, on the one hand, and of rebukes 
and reproaches at home, on the otlier, 
he determined, like Launeelot Gohho, 
to take to his heels and run.** He 
did so, and entering tlie merchant-ser- 
vice as a cabin-boy, he sailed to Ma- 
deira, — where the little strength be 
then had, fiuling him, he became to ill 
as to be removed to an hospital at 
Funchal. He remained there pn ^^the 


V for some months; and then 
worked hu passagr* back to England, 
where he ^und hipself # high and dry 
ashorejlf it is true; but pennyless, 
bomellM, almost houseless,— and, ibr 
aught he knew, friendless. ?[itfi**iiP 
puted mother, Miss Carey, joined 
some strolling company — ao one knew 
where. — or he, it may foirlv be wo- 
sumed, would have followed faof font- 
steps. But though thus deier($|| by 
her whom ho then cons&deied bis only 
parent, be was not utteriy ** cast away.” 
Miss Tklswell,of the Drury Lane com- 
pany, whom be had from his infoncy 
been taught to regard as his aunt, — 
and for whom he himself entertained, 
even ftem his earliest hour, a perfectly 
filial affection,— received and sheltered 
him ; and under her anxious care he 
might have escaped many of those vi- 
cissitudes aifil sufferings. to which his 
waywardness exposed him in the sub- 
sequent “days of his youth.’* She, it 
seems, sent him once more to school. 
Witli what success the experiment was 
now tried we haie no means of ascer- 
taining; but^OOTi after this period it 
wus, we imagine, that the spirit of in- 
dependence, which seems to have been 
the actuating principle of all “ great 
geniuses,** renaered the sense of con- 
tinued obligation, coupled with the re- 
straint of “pedantic pursuits,’* irksome 
to him ; and his adroitness recommend- 
ed him to the particular patronage of 
“ the show-folk,” — the Bichardsomend 
Sksundemes. 

The hospital-treatment at Funchal, 
and the quiet imposed on him there, 
bad done much to restore the strength 
of Kean’s limbs ; the homeward voy- 
age had not less braced his fiame, and 
re-established its vigour; and under 
the scientific tuition of tumblers, pos- 
ture-masters, rope-dancers, equestrians, 

^ and puppeNshow-men, his profi c i fingy 
in the new and more cuugeflMFfouiSe 
of bis studies was worthy of the most 
versatile genius t|pit ever graced the 
stag^ Such were the haunts — such 
the associatef, the instructors, the 
guides, of a being who was afterwards 
to burst upon t]|g world as a prodigy 
of theatrical talent. 

At this period, an incident occurred 
whicb^ as selated by Kean himself— 
though be was not the chief actor in 
the !itrange scene,— ais calculated at 
once to interest and to^in, — ^to excite 
our admiration of extraordinary genius, 
and our disgust at the wanton debasQr 
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luent'and degra^Uou of % bu& bo 
ettRiBDily gjftra W that of bis aato- 
date. vlie qt^lificatiotiB 

which Kean p&sessed for tbat^roieft- 
don which fate as well ai inolmatioii 
*neins to have marked oat for his pur- 
suit» he W2is endowed by nature with 
an exquisite'taste for music, an excd- 
lent ear, a melodious voice in the lov^er 
tones, and a ^bertoof uncommonsweet- 
ness, These qualities, whilst they re- 
commended him to the notice and 
fovour of musical men in the theatre, 
inclined him to their society, vdierever 
it was to be met with, or however en^^ 
joyed. lie admired * their skill; he 
rofited by their instructions, or their 
ints; and they felt pleased in imparting 
some knowledge of that skill to so apt 
a scholar. Of those to whom the way- 
wardness of his fortune seems to have 
particularly atjtached him, there was one 
man of great, of surpassing genius, but 
wIiosG inveterate habits of dissipation 
rendmed those talents a curse to him. 
This was Denman. What Morland 
was amongst paiaferr'and Dermqdy 
amongst poerx, thar was Denman 
amongst musicians admired for his 
genius, but despised for its abuse. 
One morning, as Kean was wandering 
tlirougb the suburbs, on the Surrey 
side of the water, in passinff by one of 
those low public-houses, the scene of 
Denman’s repeated debaucheries, he 
observed his unforcuoate instructor 
stretched at full length on a form in 
fiont of the ** tap-room,’’ wheie it 
seems he had lain for the greater part 
of the preceding night— having been 
turned out of doors by ^‘rnine host” 
when in a state of riotous intoxication. 
As Kean approached him, he seemed 
just rousing himself iiom his stupor— 
whilst the mechanical movement of bis 
fingers on the side of the foitn, as if 
Morting over the keys of an instru- i 
* that he was enj^ged 

in some effort of musical composition. 
Ue was so. Havigg ascertained that 
Keao had a few pence in his po^et^ 
he despatched him to pdifohase a weet* 
of paper ; then, borrowing Bon- 

nie" a pen, ink, gnd ruler,” he 
presently converted the '^ptire and un- 
spotted page” mils music mer; and 
mwn he sat on foe bencli tint, hesaid, 
served him for bed and and 
t Committed to paper ,foo oomp^ion 
with which it ^as evident his mind 
had been occupied' in a state of sepnUi 
igg iiisensibiiiiy. 


** And what was that composition ?” 
may now very naturally be inquired, 
'^^me ribald rhapsody, doubtless ; or 
Bacchanalian chant; soma maudlin 
melody of moody mirth and melan- 
choly some wild, fantastic, and un- 
meaning jargon of * sweet sounds — 
some reel, or roundelay ; — a strathspey, 
or a song?” Neither the one nor the 
other^nor any of all those. Strange 
as It may seem, the drunkard, in rous- 
ing himself from the lethargy of the 
past night’s debauch, hud actually 
turned bis tlioughts — distracted and 
confused as they were — to prayei ; and 
as he lay ’twixt sleeping and waking, 
Cad chanted The Lord's Preyer^ un- 
til, as if inspired by the sublimity of 
the subject, he had composed an ac- 
companiment to the words of that 
divine supplication for grace and bless- 
edness, which though too little kuown, 
might well be classed with the most 
eloquent and afiecting passages of 
sacrea music. When he had com- 
pleted foe, transcript, and qualified his 
thirst with a copious draught of his 
fiiVDurite beverage, Denman requested 
Kean to take the composition to some 
music-shop, and try what he could 
obtain for it. Kean, proud of the 
mission, made his way to Wil- 
liams’s, in I’aternoster Row, a musical 
establishment of some eminence in 
that day; but, on presenting the scroll, 
the unseemly sight of the paper, blur- 
red and blotch^ with ink and drink, 
had nearly decided its fate in a manner 
little proportioned to its deserts. A 
second glance, however, convinced the 
professor that it possessed intrinsic ex- 
cellence; and' after playing it over 
once or twice, he purchased the copy 
and copyright for the sum of one 
guinea 1 With this treasure, which far 
exceeded bis own anticipations, Kean 
— who had no notion of its actual 
value, but would have been well con- 
tent to have carried back one-fourth of 
foe amount, which was all that he sup- 
posed Denman calculated upon to 
meet the present and pressing exi- 
gency— returned to the bemused musi- 
cian who seems^ to have prized his 
own talent only as the means of ad- 
ministering to his confirmed habits of 
dissipation. 

* As an equestrian, it is certain that 
Kean was oistinguisbed by foe bold- 
ness, evcD more than by the grace, of 
hil ** surpiitfug acts of boiaemanshrp t” 
And so reckless was he of danger,— as 
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indeed he has shewn himself in evttiy 
situation throughout his whole careeTj 
— so confitet of his oWn strength andf 
agility, and* so determinedly eager to 
cariy off the palm of superionty in 
every trial of skill, that on one occasion, 
whilst exhibiting some extraordinaiy 
exploit in “ the Circus” at Bristol, he 
lost his equipoise, and, falling ta the 
sharp j^egrds that fbrnoi^ ** the Ring,” 
fractured'both legs. Tlie consequences 
of the accident were always after dis- 
cernible. But no misfortune could 
damp hU ardour in the pursuit of that 
profession which he seems to have em- 
braced and followed with a passionate, 
a devoted enthusiasm, that adversity 
could not quell, nor suffering or pri- 
vation subdue. Through all nis trials 
— in every vicissitude, his predilection 
for Shakespeare and the regular Drama 
abated not one jot ; but, on the con- 
trary, he seems to have inspired even 


JHe Earfy Ikeg% JKean; 

n himself in emy ch» wet had just 


twed-^ auhsmr- 


and pm up that 'ere^wm pictt 
and nimble, we 8han*t be tfi 

morrow, so we shan’t ; and' sd, you 
mind your eye, my lad*^' That ’dtw' 
* bloody Mister King Dick,' as Masihr 
Saunders called him, wae young Kean, 
wot’s now your great Mister Keam” 
Froid this way of life— -this state of 
regularly ii tegular ** vagabondising,"' 
he wM*soon afterwards removed, by 
the dkeiHBnxioM'car^,or bit " aunt/' 
as he always^ gratefhHy lanned Miss 
Tidswell. She at lengtti succe^ed in 
convincing him that the booth and 
the ring were alike incompatible with 
the successful pursuit of the Dmma; 
and not onl;^ pointed out to him the 
danger of the course he was pursuing, 
but aroused his ambition to the attain- 


his Bartlemy brethren of the J^ooth ^ ment of higher objects ; and, by procur- 


with some portion of his better taste 
and feeling ; and though to-dny neces- 
sity forced him to ape the* comical 
buffooneries of Mister Meiryman, to- 
morrow he might hope to wipe off the 
humiliation in the glory of representing 
some portion at least of his fhvourite 
Richard^ Sfiylocky or OtheUu, 

We lecoUect once hearing Davies, 
the former manager of Astley^ Amphi- 
theatre, describe the occasion upon 
which he first saw Kean ; and as the 
circumstances cannot be more impress- 
ively related than in his own graphic 
detail, we shall content ourselves with 
transcribing his words from our note- 
book : — 

** I was passing down Great Surrey 
Street one morning, when, just as 1 
corned to the place where the Riding 
House now stands, at the corner of the 
’Syleuin, or Mag-dallen, as they calls 


’ ing him an engagement in some small 
theatre in Yorkshfre, an opportunity 
was afforded oflgiving scope to his 
abilities. Iltf wS still a mere boy ; 
and yet he acquitted himself in many 
leading characters of t^edy with con- 
siderable success, and in such a way os 
to Rive promise of becoming even- 
tually, ir not a very great, at least a 
veiy clever, actor. After some little 
time, a circumstance occurred which 
may be said to have given him the first 
prospect of distinction. He was en- . 
gaged to perform at Wmdsor ; aud, by 
the talent he manifested, attracted tlift 
notice of Dr. Drury, who was so 
pleased by bis style of declamation, 
and struck by the indications he gave 
of strong original genius, that he deter- 
mined on giving him the advantages of 
a classical education, and he accord- 
ingly placed him at Eton. The regular 


it, I seed Master Saunders a-packing • system of a public sct iool, o r 
up his traps, liis booth, you see, had the formal restraint of dliy wS* 

been there standing for some three or as irksome to Kean in these days of 
four days, or thereabouts ; and on the his advance to manhood as it bad been 

boards in front of the painting — the in las infancy or early boyhood ; and 

protienneniy as the painters says, — I though he suoinitted with all possible 
seed a slim young chap, with the maiks gmCe to (he fitgging and disci] 


of the paint — and bad paint it was, 
for all tne world like the raddle on the 
jaw of a sheep — still on his face, and 
a-tying up some of the canvass wot the 
wonderfulls't carsjtters and enrosties pf 
that ^ere exhibition was painted upqll. 
And so, when 1 had shook hands whb 
Master Sautidels, and all that 'ere', he 
turns him nght round to the young 
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though he submitted with all possible 
fl^e to (he fitgging and discipline of 
Eton for two years, it can scarcely be 
snpposed that the utter independence 
which he fancied life life or an actor 
bestowed, 4)ad not greater attractions 
a young mind so ardently attached 
to profeasion. ^These. attractions 
were no longer to bf I'esisted. The 
college was abandoned for the theatre 
—the study for the stage -^themes for 
‘'3d. 
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tragedies — classic^ forcomedieS'^afid 
the cap and gowl for the forest of 
feathers*’ andctbe if^sellediumc. He 
V19S now fairly' thrown on his dwn re- 
sources ; but he had yet many fears of 
severe probation ‘to pass through, after 
he hath th^s, as one of his biographers 
observes, launched finally into all 
the wild and adventurous vicissitudes 
of a strolling actor's life.’* Following 
the game authority, we may stale that, 
changing from company to oompany, 
he now traversed nearly the whole of 
the kingdom ; and his ardent mind and 
good spirits seem to have home him 
Tightly and manfully through many of 
thos^ scenes of distress and difficulty, 
mortification and despondency, to which 
such a life is exposed.” What the in- 
fatuation may be that binds men of 
talent, feeling, and even of spirit, to 
such a life,*’ we pretencf not to deter- 
mine; but the charm must be strong 
indeed, and the attraction powerful 
beyond our conception, that can attach 
such men to a, course of existence sur- 
rounded on every sid^.by difficulliei^ — 
and, in that stage of nnti^tion and pro- 
bation through which almost all who 
have ever yet attained to eminence 
seem to have been alike doomed to 
pass, — denied the ‘sympathy and re- 
spect which in any otlier sphere their 
talents might, nay must, liave com- 
manded. Some notion of the vicissi- 
tudes to which the followers of Thespis 
are but too often subjected may be 
formed from the fact we are now about 
to recoid, just as we h.ive heard it 
from thu lips of Edmund Kean him- 
self. 

At the time of which we are now 
writing, there was scarcely a village in 
the immediate vicinity of London, or 
indeed within twenty miles of the me- 
tropolis, that could not boast of thea- 
trical representations of its own, at, 
^intr^M^-» other of the year. Kean 
became a member of one of the corps of 
this urrondimwent^ and, as the success 
of their exhibitions was too precqjious 
to justify any manager In undertaking 
the serious responsibility ofjtipulating 
for the payment of i;ggulat 1 lii)aries on 
these circuits,*’ the company .formed 
what was fhen fitylcd ** a oommon- 
wcalth” (which too often pspved a state 
of common-poverty), — dividing the 
. spoils at the eod of eviery week*, but 
suflering the manager to appropriate 
certain additional shares to nis own 
proper use, in consideration of his de- 


fraying the rent, supplying the ward- 
ro&, rushlights, and incidental charges. 
In the corps to which yKean was 
atOiched, the weekly receipb of the in- 
dividual performers amounted on an 
average to the immense sura of three 
shUtings and sixpence! ! out of which 
tlie actor had only to find himself in 
bed, board, washing, clothing, — in 
short, in all the necessaries of ^ife, and 
almost all the tawdiy tiappings of the 
stage ; and yet, as a proof of the extra- 
orainary in/atuation which such a life 
possesses for its followers, we have re- 
peatedly heard Kean declare, even in 
the zenith of his success, that he was a 
happier man in tliose days, when he 
received but three shillings and sixpence 
weekfyf as the reward of his perform- 
ances, night after night, in tragedy, 
comedy, fiirce, pantomime, and song, 
than at the head of his profess.on, and 
in the receipt of thousands. 

Hut to resume. The pretty town of 
Croyclon was the head-quarters of the 
commonwealth,*’ the membera of 
which found themselves, in the middle 
of Passion Week, pennyless, provision- 
less, and pitiless. Kean and the chuin, 
or, in his own phrase, the pal,** who 
clubbed his mite with him, were now 
‘ill absolute destitution. Money they 
had none — credit they had none; and, 
as a melancholy consequence, food they 
had none. For two days they had not 
tasted food ; their drink was water from 
the running stream. A third day dawn- 
ed upon them in their misery. Their 
hunger became almost insupportable. 
At length, as a dernier reisort, Kean 
resolved to sally forth, and try whether 
food could not be had “ for love,” 
since for mouey ” it was clear they 
could not have it. At some distance 
from their lodging there was a butcher’s 
shop, in which the blooming daughter 
of the butcher sometimes officiated. 
Kean, whose heart was ever suscep- 
tible of the tender passion, had often- 
times admired thg buxom girl, and as 
that elderly gentleman, Heorge Col man 
the Younger, says somewhere, had 
" cast his sheep's eyes at her,” and, 
it may be, had even gone so far as to 
^ whisper soft nothings in her credulous 
ear.” Thitherward he now bent his 
steps. He reached the shop ; beheld his 
charmer sentimentally leaning her cheek 
uTOn her jted right hand, whilst her 
eftx)w was supported by a rump of beef ! 
The moment, toe maiden, and toe mood, 
seemed alike auspicious to his suit; > 
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but just as be approached, llie butcher, 
who had once or twice before had his 
paternal solicitude and suspicions ex- 
cited by the|^ marked attention which 
Kean seemed to pay to his ** ftur 
daughter,” stalked tu the door, looking 
as black as thunder. Kean affected to 
whistle, and passed the shop, appa- 
rently regardless of beef, the lyitchc^, 
or his daughter. The father went his 
ways ; and Kean, in due time, re- 
turned to the charge. In fish words 
he told his tale,, asked for provender , 
and credit, and obtained both, — first 
signing and sealing his ^*1.0 U** 
upon her pouting lips. A pound of 
prime steaks was cut ftt)m the very 
rump of beef on which her*arm had 
rested. But how to get them conveyed 
home? There was no messenger to 
send ; and if there had been, the cir- 
cumstances of the bargain and the 
credit must thus- be exposed to the 
unfeeling and incredulous butcher, 
whose faith iu such customers was not . 

even as a grain of mustard-seed.” 
Love and hunger are never*at a loss 
for expedicntsi Tlie fair one’ fastened 
the bee^teaks on a skewer, and our 
hero, thrusting them under his coat, 
returned homewards, plodding slowly 
along, as if in deep meditation, wil% 
ins hands behind his back, but with 
an unconscious air of triumph, which 
the success of his enterprise might well 
inspire, lie reached the door, rap^i 
and his foot was on the threshold — but, 
at the ^ery instant when he thought his 
prize secure, the butcher’s favourite bull- 
dog, that had slunk unseen and un- 
he^ed behind him, step by step, 
snatched beefsteaks, skewer and all, 
from his grasp, and ran off as fast su 
legs could carry such a brute. Pursuit 
could only end in exposure; and Kean 
was about to resign nimself to all the 
horrors of hunger, thus aggravated by 
his disappointment, when the means 
of Klief, as welcome as they were un- 
expected, presented themselves in the 
arrival of a parcel firom his aunt. In 
this parcel he found a supply of clothes 
and ‘linen, of which, thanlu to her con- 
stant care, he stood little in need ; 
whilst he and his ** fidus Achates ” 
were in woful want of supplies of a 
more substantial, though less enduring, 
kind . For better security, " my aunfa 
parcel was consigned to tlie cbaige of 
* my unc/e,’” were Kean’s woixls. 

In this same town of Croydon it was, 
that, some twelve months afterwards, 


Keell.^y one of tbe happiest retorts on 
thealtriekl recoil, evinp^ the conscious- 
ness of his own meijpl power, and tri* 
umphaatl)rtepe11ed4ie ^orant and in- 
vidious«ttack of **the cant ofcritieism.” 
He was announced for Ateimidet 
Great, and the triumphal caHn which 
the hero was drawn in mimiff pro* 
cession had just reached die centre of 
the stage, when, as it passed in slow 
and solemn state” by tlie foot-lights, 
some simercilious coxcomb iw the 
stage-box exclaimed with a sneer, 

" Alexander the Great ! Alexander tliO 
Littk Kean, with admirable presence 
of mind, turned his head deliberately 
round, without altering his position, 
and fixing his eyes with a lodk of 
ineffiible scorn upon the self-sufficient 
soeerer, replied, “ Yes ! but with a 
great soul//** The spirit of the actor 
roused the audience to a just sense of 
tbe insult that had so uni^rtliily been 
o^red to him, and whilst they ap- 
plauded the promptitude and manliness 
of the retort, his mortified assailant 
slunk away fnw the scene of his 
triOmph. 9 

NotwithstSnding all the grievous 
hardships he encountered, Kean never 
seems to have lost sight of the great 
business he had in hand ; buf^to have 
applied himself — how, when, or 
where, it matters not — to the intense 
study of his favourite Shakespeare. lie 
also acquired with singular avidity 
eveiy accomplishment that he was then 
taught to consider, if not absolutely 
indispensable, at least essential in no . 
ordinary degree, to the attainment of 
histrionic eminence. With the pro- 
fessors of all such accomplishments he 
lost no opportunity of ingratiating him- 
self; anil thus be acquired from Den- 
man, as we have shewn, a knowledge 
of music ; by D’Egville lie was so fir 
initiated in the mysteries of dancing, 
as to be enabled to cona jiin e j p, bim^ • 
the duties of ballet-master with thoke 
of the sock and buskin ; Angelo ren- 
dered him cunning of fence ;” and 
Chftrles Inclidon, for whom he ever 
cherished the warmest regard, imparted 
to him all tbe skill that he himself pos« . 
sessed as a vdffklist. The veiy petse- 
verence manifested^ in tbe pursuit of 
these acquirements indicatea the con- 
scious power of a mind endowed wi^ 
qualities of the highest order. Of his 
early skill as a fedicer, one anecdote * 
most be recorded, gs^narking not only 
his quickness of eye and dexterity of 
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band, W also his firmness, intref ility, 
and *self-command. He was one day, 
when quite a slrifting, opposed in the 
academy to% bilpk manf ^o was 
celebrated for the rapidity of wxnes 
and the certainty of his hits. Kean, 
’'however, baffled all his attempts to 
evade^oi^beat down his guard ; but, 
on the coiftrary, had the master in 
several passes ; which so enraged his 
opponent, tha^t in a sudden paroxysm 
of w^tb, be struck his fou on the 
rotind so as to break off th£ button,- 
etermined, by a sudden and desperate 
assault, to inflict summary vcSigeance 
upon his conqueror. Kean perceived the 
movement, and at once saw his danger ; 
but fwith perfect composure awaited 
the attack, and disarming his assailant, 
he caught the foil as it sprung from his 
hand ; then presenting it to his treaclier- 
ous antagonist, uubate^” as it was, 
he bid him ** keep his own secret,'’ 
and turning upon his heel, left the 
academy. This circumstance he never 
mentioned till many years afterwards, 
when the death of his opponent, whose 
name he even then co^ealed, removed 
all scruple as to the oisclosure of the 
fact itself. 

From Croydon we must now trace 
him to ^Birmingham, where liis then 
proudest hope was gratified by enact- 
ing Hamkt---Ao the study of which he 
had quietly devoted many yean; and 
indeed it was during die same period 
of most painful probation, that his 
memory became so thorouglily ,and per- 
fectly embued with not merely the let- 
ter, but the spirit, of Shylock, "Richard, 
Lear, and OthcUo, that when his men- 
tal powers relaxed, and all his other 
performance^ were partially oblite- 
rated from the tablet of his brain,” 
these characters still retained their hold 
upon Ills fiiculties. His ** study , as it 
is technically termed by actors, was 
alway sjilow, — a fact which would in 
KfiSf fitVuHjyUb a bar to any other 
man ; but with him it only served to 
develop all the hidden beauties of the 
character, from the proc|ft by wbch 
alone he could succeed in engraft- 
ing” the language of the poet upon his 
own mind« At fiinein^lm, then, 
he enactGid the royal Dane ” witii 
so much success, %s to occasion the 
frequent repetition of the* tragedy 
during his engagement, at the cl^ 
•of which he procueded to Scotlg^, 
where he became dhe leading member 
of'Moat's company* From Scotland, 


Kean puM over to Belfost, where 
Mr. Atuns then wielded tlie theatrical 
truncheon ; and there, soon after his 
arrival^ he was called upon, with foe 
brief notice of two d<iyl, to study 
Omyn, in The Mourning Bride — the 
tragray in which Mrs. Siddons pro- 
posed commencing an engagement of 
three nights. Ip vain did he. confess 
his utter inability to render himself 
master of the words, much less to enter 
into any delineation whatever of foe 
• character; in vain did he remonstrate 
against foe cruelty to him, and the in- 
justice to such an actress, of thus for- 
cing upon him a task to which, at such 
a notice, he was utterly inconmeient. 
The manager, like Major Molasses, 
was resolute, and would not be 
ruled.” Kean had engaged to play 
the first tragedy business ; and play it 
lie must. The bewil(lei;.d artor had 
previously engaged to dine on the 
Sunday with a young friend of his, 
who was then on board a sloop of war, 
lying in Carrickfergus Bay ; and thither 
he preceded late on Friday night, de- 
termined* to remain on board till foe 
dreaded hour. On Monday afternoon 
be returned to Belfast, nearly perfect, 
as he hoped, in the words at least ; — 
but the moment he beheld the “ Queen 
of Tragedy” — the moment the plaudits 
of the audience broke upon his ears as 

a hailed the entree of the matchless 
ons — the moment be stood upon 
the stage, he folt as if all his powers 
were paralysed; his memory forsook 
him; and having delivered the two 
first lines allotted to him to speak, his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, 
— he was bewildered — his brain a 
chaos— and he spoke “ an infinite deal 
of nothing,” but not one word of what 
the author had set down for him. At 
length, to appease the rising indigna- 
tion of the house, he came forwaid — 

■ explained all foe circumstances, and 
removed the blame from his own 
shoulders to those of manager Atkins. 
Venice Ffieserved was the next play in 
which Mrs. Siddons was to appear; 
and prior to rehearsal on foe following 
morning, she inquired who was to re- 
pr^pnt Jaffierl Atkins inforfried her 
that Mr. Kean was the Jaffier.^* 
*^Whatl Mr. Atkins,” repliea she, 
“ surely not that horrid little man who 
destroyed the tragedy last night?” 
Mr. Atkins then mcpluned, and took, 
as he waa bound to do, the frulure of 
that attempt entirely upon himself; 




but he assured her that Kean was not 
only perfect in Jnffier^ but would, he. 
was convinced, play the part extremely 
well — and lb it proved ; for it the fldl 
of the curtain she complimented the 

n actor on the^talent and feeling 
played; and even gratihed^ the 
manager by predicting the future ^suc- 
cess of the horrid litile mani^ Her 
engagement cl'^sed with the perform- 
ance of Douglat — in which she, of 
course, was the unrivalled Lady Ran- 
<f(»^/i,and Kean sustained ^'the bloom- 
ing Norval** to her entire satisfimtion. 
And so they parted ; never again ** to 
meet on tropliied stage.” Our hero 
soon aflerwaras returned to ^Scotland, 
where he had the proud satisfoction of 
enacting Hamlet tor several nights in 
succession, — and subsequently acquir- 
ed much favour as Octavian, But a 
new scene of promised triumph — 
though, as it proved, of bitter trial — 
awaited him. Whilst flusbe^ with 
his temporaiy success, he* received a 
letter from his aunt, announcing to 
him that she had succeedcd% in pro- 
curing him an engagement at the nay- 
market Theatre, and requiring his im- 
mediate presence in TiOndon, as the 
season was about to commence. He 
lost no time in obeying this summons 
which he looked upon as the result of 
his northern exploits; and, confirmed 
in this notion oy observing the play 
of The Mountaineers placarded as the 
opening performance at tlie Haymar- 
ket, he paused in joyous anticipation 
of seeing his own name announced as 
Octavian — the fame of his representa- 
tion of that character in Eainburgh, 
having, he flattered himself, reached 
the metropolitan managera. But who 
shall describe his disappointment and 
mortification, when he uiscovered that 
Mr. Itac was to enact the hero of the 
piece, whilst, nearly at the fag-end of 
the dramatis personss^ he read — 

'*Ganem . . , by Mr. Kean, 

(HU first appearand at thU ihsatr$,y* 

This was, indeed, a blow that might 
have overwhelmed men of more philo- 
sophy than poor Kean possessed ; but 
the same stem necessity that seemed 
from infancy to have controlled his 
destiny, reconciled him even to what 
he now deemed <‘the unkindest cut of 
alll'* Humbled and chagrined as be^ 
was, he nevertheless did his..i^uty to' 
the manager and to the public. Me 
dmoie : he retrieved the unmerited 
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demdadon of the Msitum in which he 
had been bo unemctedly placed, and 
by the^wching Q^mfotsioiait half- 
dozen ^rds uttered in 3ie act of kneel- 
ing to RuUazim Muk^ he aroused 
the sympathies of tbe^hole housed 
who rewarded the unlook«#ibv burst 
of energy and feeling by three distliict 
rounds of applause, rinding, bov< 
ever, that no advantageous opening 
could be made for him withou^nter;- 
llforhig 'with the engagements and in- 
terests of others, he determined to pre- 
sent himself to John Philip Kemble, — 
to whom some friend of his in S^t- 
land bad given him a letter not menriy 
of introduction, but of such recommen- 
dation as his talents justifed . He had 
no difficulty in obtaining access to the 
stage of Covent Garden, — ^behind die 
scenes, at leut, — and there did he sta- 
tion himselr for upwards of half an 
hour, waiting till the great man should 
be at leisure to give him an audience. 
Kemble was about to perform Penrttd^ 
dock that evening; and though it was 
then so early as||iat the usual prepara- 
tions for the admission of the audience 
had not yet begun, there, in the centre 
of the stage, sat Black Jack,'' ab- 
sorbed in contemplation — which no 
one ventured to disturb. At length he 
roused himself from his seeming reve- 
rie, and having given some orders to 
the mechanists, it was announced to 
him that a gentleman who had a letter 
for biro, was then waiting to see him, 
and Kean was ushered into the pre- 
sence, and presented his credentials in 
due form. But his reception was so 
chilling, so repulsive — so little like 
what he expected, that thgogh he had 
previously resolv^ upon abandoning 
bis llaymarket eng;igement, and ac- 
cepting whatever terms Mr. Kemble 
might proffer him, he retired from the 
interview determined to endure any 
mortification to which Iji^nffghi be Ac- 
posed elsewhere, rather than subject 
iiimself to the magagerial authority of 
the sgreat J^n Philip. But painful 
and humiliating, in some sense, as the 
foilure of his friend’s good ofRces 
proved, it ha()pat least the effect of 
stimulating his eneigies in the un- 
daunted pursuit of tftil course to which 
his geniu# impelled him ; and soon 
was the frigid hauttur of the dramatic 
diqffttor mgotten in the resolve to « 
contest with him at gome future day 
die supremacy tvhifih he had so long 
asserted over the taste and feelings pf 
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the play-going publfc. Ilavin| *pa- 
tientiy fagged tftough the summer 
season at tlioi llalnarket, {jlean next 
became a member of Mr. MIfatson’s 
company, whose circuit*’ tH^n ex- 
^tended through the counties ofGlou- 
cester»\^rcester, Hereford, &c. Du- 
ring tlieir .bojourn at Cheltenham, 
Kean, who was the principal tragedian, 
and though well versed in Shakespeare, 
was u little versed io the ways of the 
world as a school-boy, imagined that 
a prudent matrimonial speculatioir 
would, by securing personal iiglepend- 
ence, facilitate his access to the goal 
of all his ambition; and whilst his 
minc^ was busy in these calculations, it 
occurred to him, that such a prize was 
now within his reach. 

In Miss Chambers — who (hen played 
tbe heroines as an experiment of her 
qualification for the ardudus profession 
of the stage — he fancied he saw the 
realisation of all his newlv-wakened 
hopes. • He saw that she had discrimi- > 
nation, for she admired his acting; and 
he persuaded himself ^at with such an 
education as she evirendy possessed, 
and with the apparent independence of 
the profession in which she and her 
sister lived, that a union with such a 
woman must place him above the reach 
of those pecuniary difficulties with 
which he nad hitherto had to contend, 
and open for him a way to- fame and • 
fortune. It is due to the lady, how- 
ever, to state, that she not only was no 
party whatever to the self-delusion un- 
der which he laboured, but that she 
was utterly unconscious that with the 
avowed admiration of those mental 
qualities and personal attractions which 
he ascribed^to her, any feeling so sor- 
did as that of pecuniary advantage was 
mingled. Tlie deception (if deception 
it could be called) was all his own ; — 
not so the suffering by which it was^ 
«g^icceedefjU Uv bitter fruits were more 
than shared by her. He deceived him- 
self in the anticipation of acqumng, 
with a prudent witif, that wealth which 
existed only in liis own imagination ; 
and both were deceive in the antici- 
pation of that domesticF happiness 
which nothing but ttl pure, unniin- 
gled, and disinficrested impulse of 
affection can secure. Tfws &r we 
have thought it right to advert to tbe 
circumstances ayiending a mairiage, 
which, though it might have proved 
the source of eveiy earthly comfort to 
both, brought with it notning but dis- 


appointment and enduring wretched- 
ness. Kean was little more than 
twenty years of age when he became a 
husband ; and as he was^ soon con- 
vinced that, as far as money was con- 
cerned, instead of realising the golden 
dream in which he indulged, he had 
but entailed upon himself the addi- 
tional ^expenses of an establishment 
befitting a married man, he discovered 
that, so far from expediting his attain- 
ment of the great objects he bad in 
vieW|^ he had only added to the obsta- 
cles which before appeared but too 
formidable in themselves. Dissatisfied 
with himself, he was still conscious 
that he cpuld blame none but himself ; 
yet he wanted that reflection which 
can only be found in a mind very 
differently attempeicd and regulated 
from his, to point out to him the in- 
justice of visiting his own c ror upon 
the head of another, and the impolicy 
of rendering his disappointment still 
njore^tntter and more disastrous by 
seeking for that solace in dissolute and 
dissipated society which the good 
sense and devoted affection of bis wife 
might have secured to him at home. 
And yet it ought rather, perliaps, to 
excite our pity than our censure, to 
see such a man — so young, so inex- 
perienced, so long buffeted about the 
world, exposed to so many vicissi- 
tudes, and so utterly unaccustomed to 
the slightest restraint upon his conduct 
or bis actions, unable to appreciate 
that domestid^njoyment which was so 
little in unison with all the erratic 
habits and predilections of his youtli- 
ful years — now forsaking bis newly- 
established home, and launching out 
into those intemperate excesses which 
are the actor's loo easily besetting sin. 

Soon afterwards an incident OLCurred 
which, as refuting one of the errors of 
hypercriticism, and evincing the actor’s 
close observance of nature io every 
scene where the human frame was 
agitated by conflicting passions, is 
worthy of noticl. Kean one day 
accompanied a brother actor, named 
Giles, on a fishing excursion in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Stroud, 
some dozen miles from Cheltenham. 
They had, it seems, unintentionally 
trespassed on the grounds of a farmer, 
who was of a churlish, quarrelsome 
tdisposition ; and, happening to en- 
counter them as they crosseef a ditch, 
he began to abuse them in the coarsest 
terms, Giles, in the hope of mode- 
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rating his warmth of temper, apoh>> diah ttad now the additional stiipulus 

gised to him» assured him they were to the display of hja versatile taleots^ 

quite unconscious of having done which the expeosealDr a domestic esta- 

wrong, an^ addedp that as tiny ^tere blishn^nf— consimratiAis which had 

strangers in tlie neighbourhood^ being never ^ibie entered Ins oonlemplation 

members of the company of players, — entailed upon him. He was e 

he tiiisted they might be excused. On band -and a father; hut even the rel^ 

hearing that they were “ player«>folk/' live duties of these ties havf fidled^ in 

the insolence of the farmer became un- the instance of men vefy differently 
bounded ; he even threatened^ liave ‘ constituted and as differently circum- 
^‘the vagabonds put in the stocks.*’ stanced, to effect that reform which 

Giles, though one of the best-tempered can atone secure domestic CAnfort, 

fellows in the world, unable any longer peace, &d happiness, 
to endure such unprovoked and scur- We are not the apologists for the 
rilous abuse, struct the farmer, and, errors \>f any man ; but still less are 

instantly stripping off his coat and we disposed to single out from the 

waiscoar, charged Kean not to inter- wide range of dissolute husbands and 

fere, as the quarrel was eiftirely his, inconsiderate fathers, a man %hose 

and he was the more equal match for early years had been past in the un- 

the ruffian, and, moreover, the peisoii controlled pursuit of his own way- 

directly abused. Kean was thus com- ward moods,-— and who bad neither 

pelled, though sorely against bis in- die rigid dsscipline of education, nor 

clination, to remain a passive spectator the influence of domestic example, to 

of the fight, which the muscular prowess restrain or guide him in his path«^ 

of the funner soon decided, b}i^eatiiig» H ith Cherry, who was then at the 
Giles to a stand-still. Hut though head of as excellent and efficient a 

physically overpowered, his* spirit was company as we have ever seen in the 

unsubdued; and in the pafroxysm of Hnglisli proi^ces, Kean went to^ 

defeated wrath, which convulsed his Wa!erfoTd,%^here full scope was given* 
whole frame and seemed all but suffii- to the display of those talents which 

eating him, he dragged open his shirt- no man knew better how to appreciate 

collar, and tore it almost to ribands, than his new manager. As one proof 

This incident was not lost upon Kean, of the eclat that attended the display 

who was at that time studying Sir of his genius in Waterford, we may 

Giles Overreach ; and in the terrific state the fact, tliat so powerful was the 

struggle of the last scene, when all his impression produced by his personation 

energies are paralysed by passion, he of Reuben Glenroy^ in the comedy of 

profited by the observilK:e of nature in Tmtm and Country, as to induce the 

a similar trial, by adopting the phren- members of the Kilkenny Amateur 

sied action of (iiles in the most appal- Society to visit the urhs iniocta for the 

ling coop de theatre that the modern express purpose of witnessing the r^ 

stage has witnessed. And yet, strange petition of the performance, which they 

as it may seem, to this very incident patronised; — and be it remembered, 

some of his critics have objected, as that Reuben Glenroy, though written 

being strained and unnatural ; although, expressly for John Philip Kemble, and 

as we liave shewn, it was suggested by originally played by him, was amongst 

nature. the almost forgotten myriads ofcharac- 

At the close of his second season iff ters, when Kean thus restored 
that district, Kean left the Gloucester- light and life. His nexrtriumplTOas 
shire circuit to join the Swansea com- as Lukef in Rkhes, or the Wife and 
pany, of which Mr. Cherjy— — one of Rrother;. and of its effect, personal 
the cleverest comedians and one of the offservatioi^ enables us to speak. Ihe 
worthiest men that ever trod the stage soliloquy in Ihe last act, where the 
— was then the manager. Our trage- crafty spoiler revels till he grows wild 

• In the second year of his London triumph, an elderly My, whose symjMthy 
bad been excited by his folorn condition in boyh^, but who had lost of him 
in his wanderings till his sudden starting into fame- astonished the wond, ws^n- 
duc^, on renewing their acquaintange, to pay a viait of aom^daya to him and Mrs. 
Kean, at their residence in Claigea Street. She umAe no secret of hw intention ^ 
evince the intereat she felt in his welfare, by a considerable bequest in her will ; bu^ 
on accompanying Mri. K. to thp theatre to see him perform Luke, she was so appaUea 



fn the contemplation qf his ill-aoqmred 
piles of wealth ai^ treasnre, was one 
of the most powei^il efforts of art that 
‘ we. had then ever ^itnessedo and the 
sensation it excited in the audiei^e was 
almost electric: they expectSd no 
c.«uch burst of talent, — they were taken 
completelyrby surprise; but th^ ac- 
knowledged iuie mastery of genius in 
simultaneous and long-protiacted thun- 
ders of applause. 

In JUchardf in Octauiant Shylock, 
and many other characters of as varied 
attributes, Kean was not less eminently 
successful ; and it was admitted^by all 
who had the slightest pretensions to 
critical acumen, that, had his personal 
and physical equalled his mental quali- 
fications, such a man had then had but 
few rivals near the tragic throne. By a 
coincidence to which the modem an- 
nals of the stage can furnish no paral- 
lel, it happen^ that Jam^ Sheridan 
Knowles was, at that very time, a 
memlfer of Cherry’s company ; and at 
Waterford he pr^uced, for his own 
benefit, his first acted drama. It was 
a musical piece, entity Leo, or 
^Gipiy, abounding wim passages of 
pure poetry, and with descriptions and 
imagery worthy of the author of the 
Hunchhack. Kean played the hero, 
and with much applause. But to 
render the coincidence to which we 
have adverted still more extraordinaiy, 
in that same season, and a few nights 
after Knowles’s successful essay, .Kean, 
too, added the character of a dramatist 
to that of a tragedian, tw producing 
a melodrame, ‘of which the dialogue, 
songs, and music, were of his own 
composition, llie title of this melo- 
drame has esesmed us ; but it was veiy 
effective. A snort time after its per- 
formance, the author, in order to gratify 
his aunt. Miss Tidswell, wrapped the 
manuscript in a large envelope, and 
despatched it through the post-office to 
hei address in* Imndon. The postage, 
however, arooontinff to nearly Uiree 
pounds, she dedlinsd purchasing such 
an unanticipated giatifiication at ax* 
deu a rate, and it was r^tuhied to die 
dead-letter office, where it was doubt- 


less committed to the flames. Though 
he had, as occasion required, dis- 
ported, during the season, as first 
tragediap, low comedian, principal 
vocalist, ballet-master, comic singer, 
and harlequin, the most singular effort 
of bis eccentricity was reserved for the 
evening announced as the benefit of 
Mrs. Kean, who ^peared as ElwinOf 
* in Uie tfttfedy of Percy, Kean himself 
enacting Vovglat, which he followed by 
singing a comic song, between the play 
and farce, and closed the evenmg^s 
entertainment as Champanzee, the 
monkey, in Peroiae ! 

From Waterford, the company pro- 
ceeded to Clonmel, whither we shall 
follow them merely to notice an incident 
which still further illustrates Kean’s 
observance of nature in every situation. 
He was engaged one day in giving 
instructions in fencing to a young 
officer stationed in that town, when the 
handle of the foil that the latter used 
becomiqg loose, he snatched up a 
'small sword that lay on the table, and 
continued to practice, till, by some ac- 
cident or other, he hit Kean on the 
breast with such force as to inflict an 
alarming wound; the blood gushed 
forth, and Kean fell insensible on his 
back, as if he had been mortally hurt. 
Thus practically convinced of the effect 
of a stab in that part of the frame, he 
was thereby taught the natural position 
in which Othello should fall, and 
which, although as in the instance of 
SW GUeSf it at,tot seemed ungraceful 
to the fastidious, he ever afterwards 
adopted. During this visit to Ireland, 
Kean profiered his services to the 

P atentee of the Dublin theatre, Mr. 

ones ; requiring for the exercise of 
his talents as tragedian and maltre de 
ballet i the trifling remuneration of three 
pounds per week ; yet, strange to say, 
that offer was hot accepted. Little did 
tie prodigal patentee imagine, that in 
less than four yeara afterwards he 
should himself lie the first to proffer 
carte blanche to the tragedian, as a star 
of the first magnitude, whose humble 
proposition be did not then think worth 
nis notice ! 


by the cold-blooded vSlany of tl^ character, diet, attributing the skill of the actor 
to the inherent possession of the^ted-like ettrihutes be so consammately embodied, 
her regard was tymed into suspiinon i^ distrust. She left London the next day, and 
dymf soon afterwards, it appeared tha( Ae even altei^ the testamentaiy dis- 
peeitiOB ef her prqpefty, wmeb had epofi been made in his'fovour, and bequeathed 
tfih Bum originally destined for hV to a distant relative, of whom she knew nothing 
hutbyhame. " 



From Waterford we may next trace 
Kean to Weymouth and Exeter, where 
he became a great fiivourite, esp^ially 
amongst .the Devonians. Jh. Exeter, 
as the chief test of his ability at that 
time, he pja^ Caio on the night of 
his benefit, '^e house was crowded, 
and the applause such as none but 
a performance of extraordiugry merit 
could elicit or warrant. But enthu- 
siastic as the admiration of the audience 
really was, the success of the attempt 
was fraught with circumstances not 
only of present pride and gratification, 
but of incalculable future advantage to 
Kean. Amongst that audience there 
was no warmer admirer of ^is assump- 
tion of the Roman father than his old 
and steadfast friend Dr. Drury, whom 
not even his wayward desertion of Eton 
had rendered indifferent to liis welfare. 
By that distinguished man such a re- 
presentation was soon afterwards made 
to the committee of Druiy Lane Theatre 
as must have commanded thdt imme^ 
diate attention, had they qpt been so 
encumbered by their previous arrange- 
ments as to have at that time no 
vacancy even for such an actor. 

From Exeter Kean accompanied 
Hughes to Guernsey. And here we 
are bound to controvert the statements 
of all those who have asserted, in 
biographical notices of the tragedian, 
that his reception was ungracious, and 
the treatment he experienced illiberal. 
Indeed, so far was the very reverse of 
all this the fact, that Ms reception in 
OctavUm was all that he himself could 
have desired or anticipated; and no 
actor was ever held in more favour by 
the islanders, as well as by the English 
residents and the military, than he was, 
until his irregularities occasioned gene- 
ral disappointment and disapprobation, 
in consequence of lue jiostponement of 
tragedies in which he was' announced 4 , 
to appear. But when, even after these 
vexations, he personated Othello — 
though it is true they would not suffer 
the play to proceed until he had made 
the amende honorable — they hailed 
every display of tlie roastdvmind with 
enthusiasm, and endeavoured to oblite- 
rate all recollection of their constrained 
severity by the fervour of their acclama^ 
tions. Amongst tli'e many by whom 
his talents were highly — and as 'de^ 
servedly as highly — appreciated, was 
Mr. Savoiy Brock, brother of the gal- 
lant Genera Brock, who was killed in 
the American war of 1814. At the 


house of Mr« jlroek, Kean was a 
quent guest; ani his friend lost no 
opportunity of aykrting bis claims to 
piibAs fitvour, and iimeed to the high- 
est dfetinction the drama could con^ 
The gallant and amiable Geheral 
John Doyle, the governor ff the island, 
was also one of the ardent admirers of 
his genius, and patronised his last per- 
formance there with a liberality worthy 
of hfe generous and enlightened spirit. 

Biitf under the influence of one of 
those eccentric moods to which the very 
susceptibility of genius peculiarly ex- 
poses its pof^ssors, Kean was 1 m. at 
this time to indulge a romantic feeling 
in wandering by the sea-shore, and con- 
templating from the rocky eminences 
the manoeuvres of smuggling vessels 
making their way to the English coast ; 
and thus he fell in with some men en- 
gaged in tRe Preventive Service, who 
were stationed on the north of the 
island, and whose tales of the sea 
amused and gratified him so much, 
that, with a spirit disdaining all sym- 
TO^y with anfrocratic prejudices, but 
Hying, in tlio vAraith of its own popular* 
predilections, to the opposite extreme, 

It may less be wondered at that be 
should neglect the opportunities that 
were then open to him of cultivating 
an intimacy with members of a higher 
grade of society, whose admiration of 
his talents he suspected might not be 
wholly untinctured by a desire to exact 
that homage which is to true genius the 
most oppressive and irksome tax upon 
its success or its celebrity. The night 
of his benefit at St. Pierre’s was ren- 
dered attractive, not merely by the 
acknowledged merit ofj^is own per- 
formances, but by the appearance of 
his first-born, ” Howard, as the infant 
Achilles^ in a ballet of action got up for 
the occasion, and entitled, Chiron and 
AchUleif in which Kean himself per- ^ 
sonified Chiron. Howard was tnen 
about five years old, and as fine, as 
handsome, as intelligent, and as inte- 
resting a boy as ever gladdened the 
heart of a pamig. There was a singular ' 
lieauty ana expression in every feature 
of his fair facc^Qr an intellectual joyous- 
ness and spirit in his bright eyes ; his 
finely formed' beadl* seemed wreathed 
all over with clusters of flaxen ringlets ; 
and his form, which was perfectly sym- 
metrical, vriii thrown, at will, and with- j 
out an hfett, into t}ie most grace&l^ 
attitudes.^ 'Impenelrable indeed must 
the heart have been to the best and 
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most gmeroos impidses of nature, that Charles, and two of his /ellow-come- 

the appearance of 8u\^ a child, in such dians, set out on their journey in a 

a situation, coiled no^nterestc; return-chaise which was to convey them 

At this critical juncture, Keatf was half the distance ; but before they had 

j^eguiled into a vortex of dissijfation proceeded many mites, the chaise broke 

which had nearly proved fatal to his down, and there was he If ft with his 

professionaV^prospects. His resources child in his arms, and with little more 

were quickly exhausted ; he was em- money in his pocket than would suffice 

barrassed by debts that he had then no to procuae him sustenance on the road, 

means of liquidating ; and, beset by Carrying bis young boy on his back, 

difficulties and distress, from which he be plodded on his weary way, through 

saw but little chance of extricating him- all the inclemency of the season, until 

self, he plunged from one excess to he reached Dorchester, pennyless and 

another,, to drown the consciousness of exhausted. Manager Lee had, how- 

present misery. He lost his engage- ever, luckily airived before him ; and 

ment; and his brother comedians de- so be speedily levied additional sup- 

parted^ for Kogland, leaving him in plies, recruited his system, and pre- 

an almost desperate condition at St. pared, as best he could, for the recep- 

Pierre's. At length the necessities of tton of his wife and their sick child, 

his wife and children restored him to The campaign commcncpd ; and Kean, 

himself, lie announced ap evening’s with his scanty salary diminished by 

entertainment, somewhat in the style drawbacks for the treasury advances, 

of Bannister’s Budget; and the receipts was but little consoled by the applause 

enabled him to make arrangements for of such an audience as their small tem- 

leaving the island. porary fficatre could accommodate, for 

From Guernsey we must follow the the gathering gloom that now obscured 

erratic movements of^ur hero intp thenorizog of his hopes; when, at the 

' Somersetshire, where hi became again fall of the curtain after a night of cx- 

the actor .of all work,” under tlie cessive fatigue, consequent u|)on the 

management of Henry i^e. At this performance of Alexander the Great ^ 

period, his son Howard was, .as we and the subsequent exhibition of the 

nave stated, five years old, and his representative of ** Macedonia’s mad- 

second son, Charles, little more than man” in the motley garb of Har leg uirif 

three. His finances were almost at he was surprised by the announcement 

their lowest ebb; and his prospects of Mr. Arnold,” then acting manager 

so gloomily overcast, that, hopeless of of Drury Lane theatre. That gentle- 

ever attaining to competence or com- man immediately communicated to him 

fort as the country tra^dian, he made the purpose of his visit to Dorchester, 

up his mind to submit rather to the which was, at the instance of the com- 

fag and druilgeiy of a minor theatre in mittee, to satisfy himself that Dr. Drii- 

London, with some certainty of a re- ry’s report of Kean's talents was not 

S ular stipend however small, than to exaggerated by the partiality of per- 

le precarious employment which his sonal regard; and, in that case, to 

provincial engagements afforded him. enter into such arrangements with the 

lie, accordingly, wrote to Mr. Elliston, tragedian as he might consider expe- 

then manager of the Olympic Pavilion, dient. Despite tfie manifold disadvan- 

by whom he was engaged as panto- utages under which Kean was labouring, 
mhnist, ballel^aster, and harlequin, Mr. Arnold saw quite enough to justify 

at the enormous salary of two guineae him in proposing to him the option cf 

per week! Wheathi$ arrangement was an opening part in JLondon, in the first 

concluded, he was about to reoc^e range of the Drama, leaving the terms, 

with i.ee’s company fgo£ Thunton to in the event of his success, open to the 

Dorchester, in the depth of winter; committee and to the actor; but se- 

and, to add to his die>jress]f^his poor curing to him, ** if he should fail,” 

boy Howard was seized with an illness a subsequent appearance as Faucon- 

so severe as to rdhder it necessary for bridge^ with a salary of eleven pounds 

Mrs. Kean to remain for some days per week, for three years. Kean, hav- 

nfterlhc party, and even then to follow ing apprised Mr. Arnold of the posi- 

them by easy stages. Having drftwn tion in which he stood with respect to 

^poD the manager’s treasory in ad- Eliistoii, requested that, before any 

vance, to furnish *her with supplies, thing definitive was agreed upon, the 

poor Kean, accompanied by Ins son acting manager of Old Drury would 
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remain for one night longer in Dor- 
chester, that he might be able to form 
a more certain criterion of ^is talente 
from his ]^rformance'ofOcfauMin, which 
had been previously announced. Thus 
far, like his own Richard^ he might be 
said to “ sail before the wind/* — the 
prospect that opened upon hi£almost 
aching sight was great and glorious, as 
it was unexpected ; but he had much 
of sorrow and of bitterness to encoun- 
ter ere be could reach the goal. In 
tv\o days after this unexpected turn 
ill the tide of his affairs, his beloved 
Howard died — just as the certainty of 
being enabled to rescue all from the 
misery in which they had long lieen 
“ steeped to the very Ups" was secured 
to him. Tlie trial was a severe one; 
but he hud an ordeal still more formid- 
able — inasmuch as it did not depend 
upon the mastery of his own feelings — 
to undergo. > He had to make his way 
11 [) to the metropolis in absolute po- 
verty; to support himself, his wife, 
and the son still left themfin a style of 
apparent competence, till the arningc- 
ments of the theatre afforded him ajr)‘ 
opportunity for putting his talents^ ^ 
the test of a T.ondon audience, jme* 
had to endure the heartless sneers abif' 
the cautious impertinence of other act- 
ors, who, without one grain of his merit, 
had superfluity of assurance to support 
their pretensions to the notoriety they 
enjoyed ; — he had to contend with the 
captious objections of some members 
of the committee to his want of height, 
— the avowed doubts of others of his 
chance of success, — and the fears 
avowed by more of the certainty of his 
failure 1 Through this fiery ordeal he 
had little more than the consciousness 
of his own power, and the unshaken 
confidence of Mr. Whitbread in that 
power, to support him; and, goaded 
almost beyond endurance by the a'l- 
iioyances to which he was thus sub- 
jected, he determined to put an end to 
all suspense, by insisting upon tlie per- 
forinaijce of that part of the arrange- 
ment by which the choice of a charac- 
ter for his first appearance was guaran- 
teed to him. When, therefore, it was 
proposed to him in the committee- 
room, that he should at first try the 
pulse of the people in a second-rate 
character, he walked deliberately up 
to the table, and looking the chairman 
of the committee steadfastly in the face, 
replied, ** Aut Catar, out nulUu /" His 


decided npon; ai^ the neeosary pie- 
parations and amouncements made«f| 
But even in thejprjejf^nterval that in- 
terv^ed, he was subject to every petty 
annoyance thaU professional jealou^ 
or apprehension could devise. As fie 
entered the green-room, ^ walked be- 
hind the scenes, the most invidious 
remarks reached his ears. ** Poor little 
man 1 who could possibly have engaged 
him I** would one exclaim. ** f wonj^ 
whennhe unfortunate little man goes 
back to the oountiy ?" was the plensjat 
conjecture of a second. When mdll 
the managers be tired of trifling in this 
way with public feeling and public 
opinion?" asked a third. Sxposed 
almost daily to such annoyances, and 
rendered nearly hopeless of success by 
the apparent apathy of the committee — 
his slcnd^ resources utterly exhausted, 
and his mind fearfully excited by the 
dread of the embarrassments in which 
a failure must involve him, whilst even 
partial success seemed to him little 
better than the destruction 5of his List 
.Jiope— he hfy well nigh abandoned 
the undeilaknig altogether, and inadb 
up hiS mind to return back to the pro- 
vinces as the hour of trial approached ; 
hod he not accidentally encountered an 
old friend, even on the morning pre- 
ceding -his first appearance in Shywek, 
who succeeded in stimulating him to 
the decisive effort: — and decisive it 
was. The house, though not crowded, 
presented no beggarly account of 
empty boxes ;" but after greeting the 
new Shylock with such applause as is 
customary, the audience was painfully 
silent, until he uttered the words, “ I 
will be assured," Acc 3 then! — as he 
himself expressed it — ** Then, indeed, 

1 felt, 1 knew, 1 had them with me !*' 
From that moment to the close of the 
trial-scene, the applause that crowned 
his exertions was enthusiastic — it was 
tumultuous. He aifpeared as ** the 
very Jew that Shakesjpeare drew," six 
times, with increased and still increas- 
Sg fame, before his personification of 
Richard ffte Third set the seal upon his 
triumph. 

Having j^us traced the early days 
of Edmund Kean,’’ from his boyhood, 
up to his triunfjihant entry upon the 
London hoards, we should here con- 
clude our notice of this extraordinary 
^an, did we nottfeel, that, as we hare 
not screened his^' errors from puiiiic 

view, so are wd the more bounaen in 
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need our assertion at this moi^etit. 
It ivas more than esteem fbr the merit 
6i the actor ; it was sincere regard for 
the mani^whCm he sought to attach to 
his own aristocmtic ** set/’ and to render 
more alive to the duties of the station 
which he now occupied in private so- 
ciety, as^vell as in his profession. With 
this view, Byron lost no opportuifity of 
making Kean the intimate associate of 
his own circle of friends of all ranks? On 
die return of Lord KinnairdfromOreece, 
Kean was invited to meet his lordship 
and a party of noble and distinguished 
names. We have before alluded to 
the grateful attachment which the tra- 
gedian cherished for Incledon, and 
which sprung from the kindness the 
latter had invariably shewn nim when 
he scarcely knew what it was to have 
a friend in the world. Now it un- 
luckily happened that the very day 
fixed upon for the dinner of Lord Kin- 
naird's friends, was alsojl the day that* 
had many weeks before okeA set ap|kt 
fifr a merry meeting of the friends nf 
Charles Incledon, at Cnbb’s tavern in 
Panton Street, H'aymarket, Kean had, 
from the first, been pledged to his old 
friend to preside over the convivialities; 
and when invited by Byron to join his 
“set,” he had pleaded a previous en- 
gagement ; but Byron, suspecting that 
he had only some tavern orgy in view, 
would accept of no excuse, and Kean 
sat down to the festive board with his 
noble friends. Greece, politics, and 
Parisian small-talk, had but few charms 
fbr him ; and s<^n after the removal of 
the cloth, Byron perceived that there 
was one chair empty. “ Where was 
Kean ? — was he ill ? — was he gone ? — 
was he in the house?” All doubt 
was soon at an end, for the sen- 
vints' announced that his carriage 
had remained in waiting fbr him 
from the time he entesed the house, 
and immediately after dinn^ be ha^ 
taken his departure. Thtt noble baid 
felt this seeming slight so severely, that 
fbr some months aft^pvardK.Jie scarcely 
spoke to Kean ; nor was it tiU%e wit- 
nessed his extraordinfiry performance 
of Sir Gila Overreach that his vesenU 
ment was appeased. As Kean was 
gagried off the stage, ^\e felt once more* 
tR^riiMure of Byron's friendly grasp, 
as the .noble bard excAimed, “ Great; 
great Jove ! that wa$ act^g I But, 


hang it I you should not have treated 
me so scurvily by running of from the 
KinQaird%to Such a place as Cribb’s !” 
Kean then explamed to thd “way- 
ward Childe” nis early obligations to 
I^iedon ; and Byron pardoned the 
ofkhcadM the kindly gratitude of the 
motivnOn another occasion the stead- 
fastnemmd sincerity of his regard for 
his old* friend were put to the test by 
the remonstrances of a noble lord, who 
had nfinifested the most generous de- 
sire to promote his interests. lie re- 
ceived a note from tlie Karl of Essex 
requesting him to Avour him with a 
call at his earliest convenience. On 
entering his •lordship's library, the earl 
preAced the observations he felt bound 
to make as an admirer of so much ta- 
lent, and from the esteem in which he 
held Mr. Kekn, by saying, that from 
the distinction which those talents had 
acquired for him, and his rcccnnon in 
the higher circles, he was sure ne (Mr. 
Kean) must feel how anxious his lord- 
ship and all' his fricifas were that he 
should maintain that position in society 
to whicAhis own merits had raised him. 
“ But,” continued the earl, “ I have 
just heard, with much concern, a cir- 
cumstance which would interfere with 
all our' intentions and views in this re- 
, sped ; and 1 liave sent for you, in the 
hope that you may enable me to give 
an immediate contradiction to the re- 
port, which is, that you have been seen 
walking in Bond Street arm in arm 
with Mr. Incledon. Now, although 
Mr. Incledon enjoyed considerable ce- 
lebrity as a vocalist, yet, as he never 
did belong to our * set,’ and as his 
popularity is now quite ptissee, it is a 
duty which 1 conceive 1 owe to you, as 
well as to myself and our friends, to 
say, that your continued intimacy with 
him may militate against your own re- 
c^tion in the circles in which you have 
hitherto been a most welcome guest.” 
Kean’s reply was as prompt as it was 
ingenuous and manias—** My Lord, 
Mr. Incledon was my friend, in the 
strictest sense of the word, when 1 had 
scarcely another friend in the world; 
and if I could now desert him in the 
decline of his popularity, or the fall of 
his fortune, I should little deserve the 
friendship of any man, and be quite 
unworthy of the favourable opinion 
your loraship has done me the honour 
to entfiftain of me.” And so saying, 
be rose from his s^t, and bow*ng to 
the noble enrl, left the room. 
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Kean died at his house in Rich- 
mond oil Wednesday, May 15, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. ^His .dra- 
matic ca^er closed prematurely and 
unexpectraly, but a few we^ oefore, 
in the performance of hil favourite 
Othello^ at Covent Garden theatre, 
der circumstances as unprecedent^ in 
the history of the Drama as they were ' 
deeply interesting in themselves, and 
painfully affecting to all who witnessed 
the exy;aordinary scene. And here we 
must recur to the fac^ that Kean’s ex- 
perience of the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and the caprice of public favour, to 
which even the actor most successful 
in the attainment of celebcity is ex- 
posed, had determined him to dis- 
countenance any desire on the part of 
his son, Charles Kean, to embrace that 
profession in which he himself had 
risen to such eminence. At on early 
age, therefore, the lad was placed at 
£ton, where he remained for three or 
four years; and then his adliety to* 
enter upon the world, andt work out 
for himself a way to indepeodencOf in- 
duced his father to procure, through 
the interest of his friend. Lord Essex, 
an appointment for Charles as a cadet 
in tlie service of the East India Com- 
pany. But when Kean imagined that 
every arrangement was completed, he 
found his son's anxiety for the welfare 
of his mother was so great, and his 
apprehension so strong, lest, by any 
reverse of his father’s prospects, she 
might be exposed to inistortuiie or 
suffering dunng his absence from Eu- 
rope, that he had resolved, firmly and 
immovably, to remain in England, and 
seek for reputation and wealth on the 
stage. To this measure Kean was ren- 
dered still more repugnant by the un- 
gracious necessity thus forced upon 
him of returning to the Earl of Essex 
the appointment his lordship had ex- i 
erted considerable interest to secure; 
and it was not for some years, nor in- 
deed until, in coE\^uence of some 
misunderstanding with the lessee of 
Drury Lane Ttieatre, he withdrew from 
that establishment, and liastily* con- 
cluded an engagement with M. La- 
porte, that he ever became so far 
reconciled to his son’s adoption of the 
' theatrical profession as to consent to 
appear in the same play, or even on 
the same boards with him. But La- 
porte, rightly estimating the attraction 
» that the appearance of father and son, 
as the representatives of two such cha- 


lacteis as (HMIa and laga would 
prove, rendered thit condition the siae 
qvA s^of the^rraefement. They 
were jtfsoordinffly arinoanced; and a 
house crowded in every part Justified^ 
the most sanguine antkiipation of their 
success. The scene in wnift tife Moor 
appeared, followed by" Aine ancient,’’ 
can never be forgotten by those who 
beheld it. The applause was tumul- 
tuous— the spirit of euthusiaAn per- 
vaded %ll — and never, perhaps, were * 
the generous sympathies of an audience 
morewividly displayed than at that* 
moment. It may well be considered 
as an era in the annals of the stage ; for 
we should vainly trace througirthose 
annals for a parallel to that scene. It 
was not merely the foot of father and 
son having attained to such excellence 
in the bist^onic art as to be thus qua- 
lified to assume, in the same play, and 
on (he same occasion, the two most 
difficult characters in the whole range 
of the tragic drama, unprecedented' as 
that fiict really is — it was not the mere 
jtQvelty of a ney logo; but there stood *, 
Edmund KAin, the only Othello of the 
modern stage, no longer opposing the 
bent of his son’s geiiiiiV^>wrliii^!awi» 
all his repugnance to that son’s 
tion of a profession in which he saw so 
much even to embitter the very enjoy- 
ment of supremacy and success — and 
entering with him upon a trial of 
skill in that play in which so many a 
logo had proved but "a foil;” making 

his skill like a star in the dark- 
est night, 

Stick fiery off indeed.” 

It was a spectacle eievfr to be for- 
gotten, to see the great trag^ian lead- 
ing forward that son— attesting, with a 
father’s pride, their perfect reconcilia- 
tion-enjoying the paternal triumph 
which his success at so early an ^ 
could not foil to excite in such a heart 
as Kean’s — presenting him to those 
from whose hands d»i4iad himself won 
the meed of J|iigh renown, as a worthy 
competitor for we garland of dramatic ' 
force which they bad conferred upon 
him, whenever the Jiand of Time 
should snatch it from his own brow. 
But if all hearts b&t high with joy 
and exultation iu that scene, what were 
the sensations with which, after the 
deliveiy of that passaftv^^ which Kean^ 
breathra, in tones, df soul-subduing 
pathos, the angdisAi — the all but mor- 
tal agony of "o’ezchaiged bearti’’ 
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giving its last sigh ci^ desolation and 
despair to the wreci of all its hopes, of 
all Its happinel!^ — t^e last ‘tfaiewell’’ 
to the hero’s anjoition, to the s^dier’s 
^glory* to tlie husband's cherishecf bliss, 
to the human .weakness, the sympa- 
thies, and tlie affections of the man — 
the mournful*ineIody of his voice com- 
ing over the spirit like the desolate 
moaning of the blast that precedes the 
thunder-storm — he faltered forth the 
• words ‘‘ Othello’s occupation’ssgone I’’ 
and sunk almost exhausted on the arm 
, of his son I A sudden and a sadden- 
ing conviction smote every heart that 
tlie lust effort of the tiagedian was then 
made^ and that the stage had lost its 
brightest ornament. Thus did we be- 
hold him, sinking powerless at the 
very goal of his ambition, and, like the 
Spartan, resigning to his the torch 
he could no longer wave aloft in its 
splendour. 


In every circumstance attending the 
close of his career, there is matter of 
seriqus and of solemn ledection. Tlie 
hand of*<a special Providei^pe” — that 
Providence which 

doth shape our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may’*^ 

r was surely visible in the ** last act of 
all,” thn devolved upon the son the 
melancholy but filial duty of bearing 
the exhausted father from the scene of 
his former triumphs, and from foe eyes 
of those whom he had so often moved 
to enthusiasm, to admiration, to won- 
der, to pity, and to teais— but who then 
looked their last upon their favourite tra- 
gedian. fiut an awful admonition was 
thus conveyed to the hearts of all, by 
the small still voice” heard in that 
death-like silence, to remind them that 

** Life's little stage is n smiill eminence, 
Inch-high the grave abov- ’* 


A WIND-UP FOR^,UH SEVENTH VOLUME, LITEilADY, POLITICAL, 
*^AND.ASTt.PEti:iSU. 

end and concluding consummation of our Seventh Volume, 
o we rejoice that we have brought our work triumphantly forwaitl on 
up to the present period, even to the ** leafy month of June” of the 
thirty-third year of the nineteenth century, according to the vulgar computation. 

At first, it was most decidedly prophesied, by friend as well as by foe, that 
we had not the slightest chance of success ; that we had too many rivals in the 
field longer established and most firmly rooted in public affection and esteem ; 
that the market was full ; that we had not the ability to command public attention ; 
— with many other premonitory compliments of the same kind, which we suppose 
are usually supplied to those who are about to embark in any new transaction, 
literary or otherwise. We nevertheless held forward on the tenour of our course, 

** Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified,” 

like Abdiel in Milton ; and though, like the poet himself, we at first found 
audience, no doubt fit, but few, the fewness has given way to multitude, and the 
fitness has in no degree diminished. W'e have deceived nobly the senate of our 
advisers, and we may boldly claim a pre-eminence in the periodical world for 
Fraser's Magazine quite unprecedeis^ted, when the duration of its existence 
is^ionbidered,*— to say nothing of the many excellencies, far too numerous to be 
inserted in as many pages as we can afford to spare at this waning period of the 
monfh. a 

We claim no merit in demol^hing rivals, or humbling competitors — for we 
have none. We act qn What used to be the old British principle, of live and 
let live;” and do not desire in any degree to depreciate the merit of other 
persons who be l(i))ouring in the same field as ourselves. We cheerfully 
admit that there are mantt clever fellows writing for other magazines beside our 
own, and only ss(y, ** cUtm takt smi^utinam noitri estent,** Nor do we quarrel 
with the management of baother concerml,— they have their own way of doing » 
business, we have ours. ThoM which are sinking in sale, as the Aew Manthtj/, 

I —struggling with all kind of difficulties, as the Metropolitan ^ — jealous at a 
Successful inirdtter into what was once thought a peculiar preserve, as Blackwood^ 
—they may grumble or look sulky,— toe have no feelings arising from such* 
sgaioes to msdte us sour or bitter, and we therefore go on our path rejoicing. In 


its career 
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this humour we purpose to continue, perfectly satisfied with our own posiiion, 

and, we think, able to bear with equanimity the appearance of4ny new candidate 
for public favour. We cannot say we are much^ilid. e - * 

We haiie, we flatter oursetves, done one imrary goou. ^e admit that 
Blackwood did the state some service by his demolilion of the Cockneys ; but we 
claim suiienor merit to ourselves for our demolition of the Puffers. The Cock- 
neys were a small and rascally, though pestilent and fetid 8ect,%ind^ thirir 
influence could not be of any wide-spreading nature. But the^Puffers* bad 
poisoned the whole blood of out literature, extending their infection over author, 
bookseller, reader, critic. All was either corruption or mystification, qnaokeiy 
or deceit. Three years ago it appeared to be so deeply rooted, and so decUediy 
triumphant, that any opposition to it seemed 'hopeless ; yet, like all systems U 
deception, it crumbled at a touch. Where are all (he great authors, whose 
praises rang from the lAterarv Gazette to the Afew MontAfy, and perwuled the 
country papers and periodical in such flowing streams ? All gone, and no 
memorial left. Who now would, give a baubee for a bale of Bulwer, when we 
began our labours the topmost man of the province of Puff? Nobody, fie is 
obliged to sneak into the market in a mask, and to suppress ,his name, in the 
hope that its absence may contribute to the sale of C^dolpliin. This is an 
alteration with a vengeance, for which the reading public ought to be infinitely 
obliged to us. A monument should be erected to the^lory of the feat ; and die 
materials are at hand, in the thirty thousand volumes of novels, sold, in conse- 
quence of our demolition of the system, at nimpence per volume, — being, except 
for the sake of the paper, eight[jLmce-threefarthmgs too much. 

If such has been our litcrar^ we have liad no less reason to be pleased with 
our political career. We started in opposition, and we^till find ourselves in 
opposition. >Ve opposed the cabinet q^be Duke of vkllingtiin, we are now 
opposing the cabinet of Lord Gra):,.,. The Roman Cathblic question made us the 
enemies of the duke; the revoluttoary 'designs cabinet make us hostile to 

his successor. In this there is nothing inconsistent. 'Vrv?qcHjsv?j^u«cb-(i||d-4tat0- 
men, and he who, from what motive soever, hurts either chuTcfrOTlBl^rvM^» 
forth our foe. In general, also, we profess the most profound disdain fur Ui? 
whole tribe of trading politicians, — the ingenious and accurate folders of official 
notes. Against them — and they are the regular Swiss of both parties — we have 
e\er lifted our voices, and shall continue to lift them. It is to them, above all 
others, that the miserable policy of the last eighteen years is to be traced. To 
them, who had no principle, or pretension to principle, it was perfectly indifferent 
what was the line of conduct recommended by tlieir chiefs. Easy is it to them 
to follow Wellington or Grey in any suit that they may wish to lead ; or if the, 
play IS arbitrarily changed, to change with it. As long, therefore, as these men* 
continue the regular aimy by which "public business” is carried on, so long we 
cannot be tlnck-and-thin ministerialists, even if our own party sbo^d happen to 
come into office ; but when placemanship is combined with Whiggery, the cumix>- 
sition IS so odious that nothing can be more disgusting. What is more horria in 
the whole history of Nepotism than the proceedings of Lord Grey, with his fifteen 
relatives foLted on the public ? And now tins moment, we find that Ellice has 
not been a week appointed to the situaWon of secretary at war, before he confers 
a place upon his own sou. Perhaps they are acting on the princiiTle of the Fdhy 
Thieves, in poor Sherry’s song, — 

• *' So let's be merry here, boys. 

And levs be merry^ere ; ^ 

For who does know 


Where we may go 

^ To be meny another year !” ^ ^ 

Sir Morgan O’Doherty, in that rash and reckless manner in which he 
. generally writes, said, in this Magazine, last month, that Lorcr Althbrp would be 
\ floored by the malt-tax. Sir Moigan did not know the complexion of the House 
Vof Commons. Scared at their own act, thejjr voted back on the Tuesday the tax 
-^they had repealed on the previous Friday ; and the ministers' ?re on their le^s 
again, keeping the assessed taxes also Arm in their gripe, in^s^ilS^of pledge anTT 

* promise. But though they have the House of Commons in their hands more 

* securely than the most servile house that ever ducked, Ihey have lost something 
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eke. The^ have Ipt the country. There is not a class of men out of the house 
that does not abhor them. We always said, that a reformed house would far less 
reflect the opinions^f the peoBile than that *asse(nbly of which Gatton and Old 
Sarum were the b^ords ; anfthe first reformed parliament confirms our asser- 
tion. Sir Rbbert Heron’s motion is a plain confession of the fact. He moves, 
that the old custom of vacating the seat on the assumption of certain high minis- 
terial offices by members of Parliament shall be abolished ; and that the accept- 
ance of placd is not a voidance of the sesft. How plainly does this say, that no 
member of the government can dare to meet any Bonstituency ! What a craven 
confession of wholesale unpopularity ! The fate of Ilobhouse floats before the 
eyes aX all the Whigs ; his rmection, accompanied as it was by all the insults 
that contemptuous scorn coulcf devise, has supplied a word to the language which 
' before it wanted ; and to the end of the English tongue, a recreant apostate from 
his principles, who, after skulkib^ for lucre l^hind a fiiction which it had been the 
labour or his life to denounce, is flnng forth by his former constituency amid a 
cloud of cabbages as rotten as his politics, and a storm-pf the filthiest missiles of 
the Kreet as polluted as his public career, will be said to be “ Hobhoused.” 
Gentlemen of Staffordshire, will you let your county be insulted by the return of 
^ittleton ? Nay I take even Sir Charles Wolseley, cracked as he is. 

^ If the unpopularity of ministers wanted a staggering blow, it has been 
.^applied by t^e late aflWr in the Calthorpe grounds. Nothing could exceed 
the cowardice and cruelty of their arrangements to get rid of a paltry rabble, 
which a beadle could have dispersed; and the police — we denounced them 
from the first — unpopular before, are now trcblyuhateful. The bakers of Cromer 
Street have pionouncedla verdict against the ministers, and to them that verdict 
is of vital moment. us, we own, it is nothing.^ Had it been given in Tory 
times, we should hav^ despised tlic wcventeen fellow- ..iiu' retuhned it with the 
extremity of scorn, and ^ proceeded as if nothing of the kind had occurred. 
Small, indeed, in our^yes would have been the importance of Mr. Samuel Stockton, 
dm ighlyiadg^n'J something else in commcndam. But to the Whigs — to them 
carried into office by the voice of the town rabble — is not this verdict 
'u sound of mortal woe ? The mob of London is against them — the ten-poundery 
of London (thanks to the assessed taxes) are against them — the Birmingham 
Unions are against them — the rascal rabblement of Dublin, stirred by O’Connell, 
are against them ; — and where but in these quarters had they any support ? 
The clergy ? the universities ? the West India interest ? the colonists f the 
East India people ? the mercantile interest ? (ask those concerned in the Bank, 
in Dutch trade, in shipping in general) — the factoiy children, consigned 
by Lord Althorp to another year of soul-destroying and life-quenching labour ? 
No, no, no-- lool^ where you like, a cry of hatred or contempt against the Whigs 
sings in the As,the Duke fell before the braying of Sir John Key, so shall 
Lord Grey ffil kf&mmth the jaw of Stockton the baker. The parental earl will be 
felled by the same vmpon as that with which Samson smote tnc Philistines in the 
field of Kamath-Lehi.^ 

And then, who follows ? We know nof. But one thing we know, that the 
Tory par^, or the Whig party, or any party, will be ruined by the contact of one 
mqp — of the pian who has betrayed and deceived every body — of the man who 
at this moment is mUitatiiig some new stroke of political treachery— of the man 
whose whole caieer has been a career of duplicity and deceit — of the man whose 
only talent is cfitfimlg, and a knowledge of the paltry common-places that will 
sway a paltry assembly. « ^ 

who is ha*‘ ■ 

' PEEL! 


' Cuncii'te scire /atenticr, ^ 
— SED DICBai MUSSANT. 
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